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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE republication of this Grammar has been delayed, in order that 
I might be enabled to convert it from a manual for learners, who 
were supposed to enjoy the advantage of competent instruction, 
into a book of reference adapted to the use of the highest class of 
students in our public Schools and Universities. In thus enlarging 
the work, I do not retract one word of what I said in the preface to 
the former edition, when I maintained its completeness, as distin- 
guished from its extent, in reference to what was then its object. 
But some eminent scholars and teachers, who have been pleased to 
think favourably of the book in its original form, have urged me to 
adapt it to the wants of more mature readers, by incorporating 
those details, which, whether or not properly belonging to a Greek 
Grammar, are generally found in a work of this description. And 
IT have the more readily deferred to this suggestion, because, with 
some notable exceptions, I have not been able to persuade the 
masters of schools to discard the old-fashioned grammars, and to 
connect the teaching of the Greek language with that higher phi- 
lology, which is now accepted by all scholars who are worthy of 
the name; and because the large impression of this work, which 
has been already sold, has made its way chiefly into the hands of 
those, who require to have before them a complete apparatus of the 
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facts of the Greek language, and find it most convenient to have 
these facts stated in the book to which they appeal for the leading 
principles of grammar. 

In accordance with this extended plan, I have now combined 
an exhibition of all the forms and constructions of classical Greek, 
with a practical, and, I hope, a lucid statement of the results, 
which I have obtained by independent investigations in compara- 
tive philology and the philosophy of language. The labours of 
former grammarians have nearly exhausted the field of research, in 
regard to the ordinary details of Greek accidence and construction ; 
and in many particulars nothing was required of me, in enlarging 
this book, beyond the application of judgment and practical expe- 
rience in bringing out things new and old from the various trea- 
sure-houses, to which I had such ready access. On the other hand, 
there were many points, and those among the most important, in 
which my predecessors had not observed the phenomena with due 
accuracy, and in which I was obliged to rely entirely on the results 
of my own reading. As far as the higher philology is concerned, 
the whole of this book presumes a reference to the speculations, and, 
I may almost venture to say, the established conclusions of the New 
Cratylus, and I reserve for that work, a new edition of which is 
about to appear, all discussions on the general principles and rea- 
sonings, which are here presented in their naked results. The 
main feature, however, of this book is the arrangement of the 
facts; and I am convinced, not only by my own experience, but 
also by the approval of the most competent judges, that the order 
which I have adopted, I believe for the first time, is that alone by 
which scientific grammar can be developed in a form calculated to 
ensure a methodical comprehension of the subject by an intelligent 
scholar. 

My relations, then, to my immediate forerunners in the depart- 
ment of Greek Grammar are simply as follows. While the inves- 
tigation of principles, the whole arrangement of the materials, and 
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most of the characteristic details, all in fact that can constitute 
originality in a book of this kind, must be regarded as mine in this 
as in the former edition, I have thought it right to place before me 
the most recent and generally esteemed of the treatises on Greek 
Grammar, which have appeared on the continent during the last 
few years, especially the works of Mehlhorn, Kriiger, and Rost. 
These writers have been my task-masters, to indicate and prescribe 
the amount of work which I had to perform, if I did not wish to 
omit any of the details, which would be sought in such a manual: 
and they have also furnished me liberally with straw to make my 
bricks; for I have freely availed myself of their collections of 
examples, and, as the special references will show, I have occa- 
sionally adopted in extenso their paradigms and synoptical state- 
ments of well-known particulars. At the same time, I have not 
shrunk from the mechanical labour of re-writing anything, how- 
ever notorious or elementary, which I thought I could improve by 
my own way of stating it. As Aristotle has well observed (Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7, § 16), all the advancement that has taken place in the 
different arts has arisen from successive attempts to adapt and im- 
prove what is already before the world. And I am just as anxious 
that my predecessors should have full credit for all (that I have 
borrowed from them, as I am to vindicate my own distinctive 
position, as one who has made a step in advance, without which 
the publication of a new Greek Grammar would have been a super- 
flnous undertaking. I therefore subjoin a list of all the grammatical 
works which I have consulted during the composition of my book, 
or with which I had previously made acquaintance, and, on the 
Pindaric principle (Ol. x111. 17) that dav evpdvros épyov, I relin- 
quish before-hand all claim to the merit of anything in this book, 
which, whether I know it or not, is to be found also in any of the 
works here cited. At the same time I must express my full con- 
viction that whatever is common to this book with previous Gram- 
mars will be found more or less in all similar treatises; and I 
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know that, as a whole, it is emphatically the result of independent 
study and long experience as a teacher. 


(1) Jacobi Wellert Grammatica Greca Nova edidit J. F. FIs- 
CHERUS. JLipsie, 1781. 


(2) Animadversiones ad Jac. Wellert Grammaticam Grecam 
auctore J. F. FiscHero. Lipsie, 1798. 


(3) A Copious Greek Grammar, by Auaustus MaTrHtA, 
translated by E. V. Blomfield’. Fifth Edition. London, 1832. 


(4) A Greek Grammar for the Use of Schools, abridged from 
the Greck Grammar of A. Matthie, by C. J. BuoMFievp, D.D., 
Bishop of London, Seventh Edition. London, 1845. 


(5) Ausfiihrliche Griechische Sprachlehre von Puitipp Butt- 
MANN. Berlin, 1830. Second Edition. 


(6) Griechische Grammatik von P. BuTTMANn. Berlin, 1833. 
Fourteenth Edition. 


(7) Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar, translated by 1. Ro- 
BINSON. Andover, U.S. 1833. 


(8) Méthode pour étudier la Langue Grecque, par J. L. Bur- 
Nour. Faris, 1814. Second Edition. 


(9) Grace Grammatice Rudimenta (auct. C. Worpsworra). 
Oxon. 1844. Fifth Edition. 


(10) A Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly from the 
German of R. Kiihner, by W. E. JELF. Oxford, 1843—85. 


_ 1 This work may be regarded as the first commencement of improved Greek 
Grammars in this country. If the life of the translator had been spared, we should 
have been indebted to him also for anticipating by about twelve years, the Greek and 
English lexicography which has lately done so much to facilitate the labours of the 
young student. Some time ago the late Bishop of London allowed me to inspect at 
my leisure the MSS. of his brother's adaptation of Schneider, and I can thus speak, 
from my own knowledge, of the advantages which would have been secured to an 
earlier race of scholars, if Mr E. V. Blomfield had been permitted to aver what he 
had so well begun. 
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(11) Griechische Grammatik von Dr MEHLHORN. Halle, 1845. 
(First Part). 


(12) Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schulen von K. W. KRvaer. 
Berlin, 1846. 


(13) Syntax des griechischen Verbume von Dr F. SCHMALFELD. 
Eisleben, 1846. 


(14) Syntax der griechischen Sprache von J. N. Mapvia. 
_ x enprnngueierelrete lee noe 


ADDITIONAL ERRATA. 
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exactness of scholarship, which I, for one, have too often missed 
even in the examination papers of the ablest and most elaborately 
disciplined competitors for public distinctions and emoluments. 
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know that, as a whole, it is emphatically the result of independent 


study and long experience as a teacher. 


(1) Jacobi Wellert Grammatica Greca Nova edidit J. F. F1s- 
CHERUS. Lipsie, 1781. 


(2) Animadversiones ad Jac. Welleri Grammaticam Gracam 
auctore J. F. Fiscuero. Lipsie, 1798. 
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young student. Some time ago the late Bishop of London allowed me to inspect at 
my leisure the MSS. of his brother's adaptation of Schneider, and I can thus speak, 
from my own knowledge, of the advantages which would have been secured to an 
earlier race of scholars, if Mr E. V. Blomfield had been permitted to compere what he 
had so well begun. 
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(11) Griechische Grammatik von Dr MEHLHORN. Halle, 1845. 
(First Part). 


(12) Griechische Sprachlehre fiir Schulen von K. W. KRuGER. 
Berlin, 1846. 


(13) Syntax des griechischen Verbums von Dr F. SCHMALFELD. 
Ensleben, 1846. 


(14) Syntax der griechischen Sprache von J. N. Mapvia. 
Braunschweig, 1847. 


_ (15) A Greek Grammar, by T. K. Arnotp. London, 1848. 


(16) Paralipomena Grammatice Grece scripsit C. A. LOBECK. 
Inpste, 1837. 


(17) Griechische Grammattk von Dr V.C. F. Rost. Gittin- 
gen, 1856. Seventh Edition. 


A regard for the convenience of the student has induced me to 
retain the terminology and formal divisions found in previous 
grammars. ‘he nomenclature adopted by comparative philology 
is mentioned and explained; but it is not substituted for older 
grammatical terms. The division of the predicates into primary, 
secondary, and tertiary, on which the syntax depends, can create 
no difficulty, and I am happy to say that it is beginning to find 
favour with some of the best scholars in the country. 

The numerous translations of peculiar phrases and difficult con- 
structions, which will be found in this edition of the syntax, will, 
I feel sure, contribute very materially towards its adoption by 
those who are really anxious to gain a practical mastery over the 
diction of the best writers. And these exemplifications of the 
principles laid down may perhaps conduce to the diffusion of an 
exactness of scholarship, which I, for one, have too often missed 
even in the examination papers of the ablest and most elaborately 
disciplined competitors for public distinctions and emoluments. 
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As this work has now been before the world for some time,— 
the present edition of the syntax in particular being the fourth that 
I have had an opportunity of revising,—and as it has been already 
well received by many whose favourable opinion is of the greatest 
weight, I venture to hope that the labour, which I have now 
bestowed upon the book, will not be unacceptable to the important 
class of students, for whose use it is more immediately designed. 


J. W. D. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


14 February, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND ITS DIALECTS. 


Art.1 THE GREEK LANGUAGE (dmv) ‘EAAquian) is that 
which was anciently spoken throughout the whole extent of Greece 
or Hellas (EAXas), a term which included all the Greek colonies 
(Herod. 11. 182). But there were two countries to which this name 
was applitd,—that which still bears the name, and which was 
distinguished as 7 apyaia ‘EdXas (Plut. Timol. c. 37), or Grecia 
Antiqua; and the south-east of Italy with Sicily, which was 
called 4 peyaAn ‘EdAds (Strabo, p. 253), or Gracia Magna. The 
former of these countries was also termed “continuous Greece” 
(EdAas ouveyns, Scylax, p.12; Dicearchus, v. 32 sqq.), as opposed 
to “discontinuous” or “sporadic Greece”? (EdAas otropadicn), 
which included all the scattered colonies. 


2 It was in the former of these, or Greece Proper, as it is 
sometimes designated, that this language was formed by a fusion of ~ 
different tribes ; and though the colonists in Asia Minor and Magna 
Grecia contributed largely to the development of Greek literature, 
the intellectual energies of the people, and consequently the living 
excellence of the language, were always most conspicuous in the 
mother-country; and, in the end, all the scattered Greeks had 
learned to speak the language of Attica. 


3 The ancient Greek language is a member of the great Indo- 
Germanic family, and is therefore intimately connected with the old 
languages of the Indians, Persians, Celts, Sclavonians, Germans, 
and Italians. It belongs to the science of Comparative Philology 
to point out the nature and extent of this connexion’. 


1 The ethnography of the ancient Greeks has been fully discussed in the New 
Cratylus, book 1. chap. 4. 
] 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


4 Confining our attention to the Greek language, we find that 
this language, as we have it, consists of two elements—the Pelasgian 
and the Hellenic; and Herodotus has informed us, that the Hellenes 
or Greeks owed their greatness to a coalition with the Pelasgians (I. 
58; Varronianus, pp. 11,12). The Pelasgians (ITeA-aoyol, or IéA- 
otres, “‘ Swarthy Asiatics,”’ or “‘ Dark-faced men;” Varron. p. 29; 
Kenrick, Phil. Mus. 11. 353) were the original occupants and civi- 
lizers of the Peloponnese, which was called after their name, and 
also of many districts in northern Greece. These were afterwards 
incorporated with the Hellenes (’EAAnves, “ the Warriors:’’ comp. 
the name of their god ‘A7réAX wp, Miiller, Dor. 11. 6, § 6), a cognate 
martial tribe from the mountains in the north of Thessaly. In 
proportion as the Hellenic or Pelasgian element in this admixture 
predominated in particular districts, the tribes were called Dortans 
(Awprets, “ Highlanders,” from éa- and dpos; Kenrick, Herod. p.LX1.), 
or Jonians (“Iwves, “ Men of the coast,” ’"Hvovia; also Adyianreis, 
‘“‘Beach-men,” or ‘Ayaol, “ Sea-men;’’ Kenrick, Phil. Mus. 1. 
p- 367). And these appear in historical times as the two grand 
subdivisions of the Hellenic race (Herod. I. 56). 


5 When, however, the Dorians or ‘“ Highlanders” first de- 
scended from their mountains in the north of Thessaly, and incor- 
porated themselves with the Pelasgians of the Thessalian plains, 
they were called olians (Atonets, ‘ Mixed men"’’), and this name 
was retained by the Thessalians and Bocotians long after the oppo- 
sition of Dorian and Jonian had established itself in other parts of 
Greece. The legend states this fact very distinctly, when it tells us 
that “ Hellen left his kingdom to A¢olus, his eldest son, while he 
sent forth Dorus, and Xuthus, the father of Jon, to make conquests 
in distant lands” (Apollod. 1. 7, 3,1; Thirlwall, 1. p. 101). 


6 Hence we find that of the Greek colonists scttled on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, the earliest and most northerly, who 
started from Beeotia, called themselves olians; that those who 
subsequently proceeded from Attica, and occupied the central dis- 


1 The proper meaning of alddos is “ particoloured,” and the adjective is used 
especially to designate alternations of black and white in stripes: thus, the cat 
is called atXoupos (alédovpos) from the stripes on its tail; and for the same reason 
alé\os is a constant epithet of the serpent. It is the opposite of dmw)ois: 80 
Athen. xIv. 622 0. dwAoty puOucy xdovres aldry pér\ec. We do not agree there- 
fore with Dr Thirlwall (I. p. 102), that AléXos is a by-form of “EA. 
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trict, called themselves Jonians ; while those, who finally sailed from 
Argos, and took possession of the southern coast, bore the name of 
Dorians. 

7 The cultivation of lyric poetry by the Atolians of Lesbos, 
the choral poetry of the Dorians, and the epic poetry of the Ionians, 
gave an early and definite expression to certain provincial varieties 
which were called Dialects (8saXexrot), and the energetic and intel- 
ligent branch of the Ionian race which occupied Attica ('Arttxn or 
"Axrucn, “the Promontory-Land’’), subsequently gave such a dis- 
tinctive character to their own idiom, that the Attic (n ’ArOis) was 
considered a fourth Dialect by the side of the Doric (7 Awpis), the 
Holic (n Aionris), and the Lonic (7 "Ids). 


8 As every dialect or provincial variety is such with reference 
to some standard of comparison, and as the Attic in the end became 
the general language, or “common Dialect” («own Svarextos) of 
all the Greeks, Grammarians have always estimated the /Molic, 
Doric, and Ionic Dialects by thejr deviations from the Attic 
standard. 


9 Considered, however, in themselves, the four Dialects may 
be divided into two groups, corresponding to the two main divisions 
of the Hellenic nation (art.4). For there is much truth in Strabo’s 
remark (p. 333), that the ancient Attic was identical with the Ionic, 
and the Holic with the Doric. 


10 The Doric and Molic Dialects agreed in representing the 
Pelasgo-Hellenic language in its first rude state of juxta-position. 
And if, on the one hand, the Hellenic element in these Dialects 
was more strongly pronounced in its roughness and broadness of 
utterance, on the other hand, the peculiarities of the Pelasgian, 
which were lost in the further development of Hellenism, were still 
preserved in the AXolic, and to a certain extent in the Doric also. 


11 Although the Ionians, as such, contained the Pelasgian 
element in greater proportion than the olo-Doric tribes, their 
language gives less evidence of the lost Pelasgian idiom than those 
of the more northern Greeks. The reason of this is plain. In their 
case there was no longer juxta-position, but fusion; and the irre- 
concileable peculiarities of the Pelasgian and Hellenic idioms had 
been mutually resigned. The Ionians, whose ear did not repudiate 
@ concurrence of vowels, omitted the harsh consonants of the 
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Pelasgian idiom, and the Athenians carried this a step farther, by 
contracting into one the syllables which produced an hiatus. 


12 The Attic Greek is the richest and most perfect language 
in the world. It is the only language which has attained to a clear 
and copious syntax, without sacrificing its inflexions and power of 
composition. It is the language of Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
Plato. It had become the language of Herodotus; and even 
Homer’s Poems, as they have descended to us, are to a large 
extent Atticized. It is this language which, following the example 
of previous grammarians, we propose to teach in the following 
pages}, 

13 Those who learned Attic Greek, as a foreign or obsolete 
idiom, were said to Attictze (drrucitew), and there is a large class 
of later writers who are called Atéicists (Artixiotai). But those 
foreigners who spoke Greek from the ear, and without any careful 
observation of the rules of the Attic idiom, and who consequently 
mixed up with their Greek many words and dictions which were of 
foreign origin, were said to Hellenize (édAnvitev), and there is 
a large class of writers, including the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, to whom we give the name of Hellenisits (EXAnvuotai). It 
is the object of the Greek scholar’s studies to make him not a 
Hellenist, but an Atticist, in the highest sense of the word. 


14 A critical and comprehensive Greek Grammar should con- 
tain all the information which is needed by a modern student of 
the ancient Greek writers, and while it should aim at teaching 
the art of writing Attic Greek both in verse and prose, it should 
develop those etymological principles which have been derived 
from comparative philology, or the philosophical examination of 
all languages of the same family, and by the aid of which the 
dialectical and other changes in the language of ancient Greece 
are easily and safely explicable. 


15 Such a Grammar should consist of the following different 
parts :— 

i. Orthography and Orthoépy, which give the rules for the 
accurate writing, punctuation, accentuation, and pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. 


1 The varieties of the Dialects are noticed in their proper places, namely, under 
the declensions and conjugationa, and the anomalies of nouns and verbe. 
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ii, Etymology, which explains the analysis of individual 
words, divides them into different classes according to this 
analysis, and points out the affections or anomalous structures 
which result from the contact of consonants or vowels with one 
another. 


iii. Inflexion, which applies the rules of etymology to the 
motion of nouns through their cases, numbers, and genders, and 
of verbs through their persons, numbers, tenses, moods, and voices. 


iv. Derivation and Composition, which show how one form 
may be deduced from another, and how two or more forms may be 
united in the same word. 


.v. Syntax or Construction, which examines logically the con- 
junction of words in a sentence, and the mutual dependence of 
sentences. 


vi. Metre, which points out the connexion between the quan- 
tity of syllables and their rhythmical arrangement in verse compo- 
sition. 


These six parts fall into two main departments—the first four 
referring to the Word itself, and the last two to the logical and 
rhythmical arrangement of words in sentences and verses. 


PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. 


——ee 


§ I. Alphabet. 
16 THE ordinary Greek Alphabet consists of the following 


twenty-four letters (orouyeia) : 


Capitals. Cin Scatandee Names. Pcserrptioks 
1 A a a Alpha "Adda a 
2. B Bé bd Beta _ Bara b 
3. Tr yf gan) Gamma Tappa g 
4, A 6 d Delta AéaAtra d 
5. Ee & (short) E-psilon -*E yudov e 
6. Z €2@ z Zeta Znra Z, 88, di, 7 
7. H 1 (long) Eta "Hra e 
8 @ 6% th Theta Ojra th 
9. I b i lita "Tora a 
10. K «k k Kappa Karma 6, g,k 
11. A 2X ] Lambda <AauBoa 1 
12. M 4p m Mu Mb “+. m 
13. Nv n Nu No n 
14. a ¢£ x Xi Ee x 
15. O o 5 hor) O-micron “Opuxpov o 
16. Il row p Pi Wh p 
17 P pe rr Rho ‘Pe rand rh 
o 
18. = {ee} Sigma Liypa 8 
S 
19. T 7 t Tau Tav t 
20. T vu u U-psilon "Tpurdsv y 
21. So © ph Phi Di ph 
22: X ¥ ch trara) Chi X? ch 
23. Vv +» ps Psi Ve ps 
24. Qo. 5 (ong) O-méga °O péya so 
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Besides these twenty-four letters, which are used in this order 
to designate the books of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Greeks 
had other characters, which became obsolete at an early period as 
ordinary letters, but retained their place in the alphabet as numeri- 
cal signs: these were the spirant F, called Bad or the Digamma, 
originally the 6th letter of the alphabet and used under the form 
¢ to denote the number 6; the hard dental sibilant 2ay, which origi- 
nally occupied the seventh place, that of its Hebrew prototype 
Zain, but was ousted by Zyjra the representative of Tzade, and 
was represented among the numerical signs only in the arbitrary 
compound Yapzri (i.e. ay and ai, the converse of yf), written , 
to denote the number 900; and the guttural Q, called Kora, 
which originally followed IIz, and was used to denote the number 
90. The latter is still found in inscriptions in such words as 
popw6os, AVOos, Kc. (see Bockh, C. L. nn. 29, 37, 166). 


§ II. Pronunciation. 


17 We have given the usual pronunciation of these letters as 
they are articulated in England. At the revival of letters there 
was a considerable controversy on this subject, especially between 
the followers of Reuchlin, who was guided by the pronunciation of 
the modern Greeks, and those of Erasmus, whose method rests 
upon internal evidence, and is also supported by the Latin tran- 
scription. The system of Erasmus was called Htacismus, because 
it gave the value of e to’H7a, as distinguished from the new Greek 
Itacismus, which pronounced that letter as 7. Few modern scho- 
lars will doubt that the theory of Erasmus is the more reasonable. 
According to this method, 8, ¥, 5, 9, «, rw, ¥, 0, 7, o, 7 % YP, @, 
were pronounced as they still are in England, or nearly so; @ was 
the English a in father, or mat, according as it is long or short; e 
was the short e in met, 7 the long a in mate, or the long e in there, 
or the double ee in meer; « was the ¢ in machine, or pin, according 
as it is long or short; and v was pronounced softly, like our w in 
cube or Cupid. 

It will be observed that « and v are called yudop, i.e. “ unas- - 
pirated.” The reason of this is that e was originally an aspirated 
vowel or the mark of aspiration: and v never occurs at the begin- 
ning of a word without a rough breathing. Similarly, p is always 
hr or rh. 
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Philology has taught us that the compound letters, ¢ &, and 
had other sounds than those which Erasmus attributed to them. 


(2) At one time, as we have mentioned, the Greeks had a Yap 
as well as a Zjra, just as the Hebrews have Zain by the side of 
Tsade: the former was a hard dental sibilant, like the English z or 
the pronunciation of s in Somersetshire; and the latter, which at 
last corresponded very nearly to the palatal 7, was really the combina- 
tion 5c, which gets that palatal value even in English; compare 
Etheredge from Ethereds, &c.: and as the same sound results from 
the combination of y («) or & (7) with ¢, we find that {is a regular 
substitute for this assimilation. In certain dialects we have the 
transposition o6 for 50, just as p= Ahr becomes rh in Latin; as we 
have we, yu, -pse by the side of ode; and as the root of the rela- 
tive pronoun, which is su in Sanscrit and Greek, gv in Latin, hv in 
Gothic, becomes wh in English. 


(5) Similarly, there were two articulations of Fé: the hard 
sound «s or ys, and the softer sound sh, resulting from the transpo- 
sition of ys into oy, and corresponding to the articulation of its 
parent the Hebrew Shin. The former pronunciation is established 
not only by derivations like é€& by the side of é«, but by the 
appearance of ys for £ in inscriptions. The latter value, in which 
the k-sound is lost altogether, and the palatal force of € almost 
reappears, is inferred from comparisons like "Odveceds, Ulyzes, 
Epid-s, épifw, rixa, &c., and is proved by the fact that in the Doric 
dialect & appears for o, or rather ov, in the fut. and 1 aor. of verbs 
in -w. 

(c) With regard to ®7 it is doubtful whether it ever had the 
pronunciation f, and whether it was not always pronounced like p-h 
in hap-hazard, shep-herd. This at least may be inferred from 
reduplications like mépuxa and contacts like Sawdw; and Quin- 
tilian (1. 4, § 14. x11. 10, §§ 27, 29. Cf. Priscian, 1. p. 14) dis- 
tinguishes between the Greek ¢ and the Roman f It is true 
that dwp, fur seem to correspond, and that Plutarch writes mpai- 
gextos, @nuE, and the like; but the Romans themselves never 
wrote jfilosofia, and Plutarch’s acquaintance with Latin was con- 
fessedly imperfect. 3 


18 Some of these letters would change their sound when 
doubled, or in contact with others. 
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a. vy followed by another y, or by «, x, £, represents an original 
y, and in this combination is pronounced ng: compare dryyeXos with 
angelus. | 

b. € is often written for yu, xt, xt, 5s, Tt, the pronunciation of 
which it represents; thus we have peilwv for peyiwy, capta for xap- 
dia, &c.: also for a6, as in "AOnvate for "A@nvacdse. In later Greek 
€ falls back to the original value of 2dav, and not only appears 
before consonants like a simple o, as in {Sevwivaz, Guvpva, but even 
follows a dental, as in T&érfns. 


c. oo not only takes the place of ¢, but like it is substituted 
for combinations of other letters with 4; thus we have Aawacow 
for Narralw, mpacow for mpayiw, éhkacowy for éhaylwv, Kc. 


d. before « approximates to a, and sometimes is changed into 
that sibilant: compare Aovows with wAodtos. 

That + before a vowel had a soft sound, at least in later Greek, 
may be inferred from the fact that Plutarch (im. Paulus, c. 5) 
writes KaArvov for calceus. 


e. o when followed by a vowel, if not combined with it, may 
be pronounced like our w; thus we have olorpos to represent the 
whizzing sound of the gad-fly, and éa represents the Persian inter- 
jection eah/ | 


f. before o, w, is often pronounced like our y; thus aéAews 
is not only accentuated, but is often scanned as a dissyllable. 


g- 5, 6}, p seem to have approximated in pronunciation to one 
another, and to the sibilant o, for which they are often substituted 
in writing: but although 7+ may be changed into ov, o is not 
changed into 7 except in the diplasiasmus oo, which is written tr 
in later Attic. The interchange of o and @is most common in the 
combination o1 =e, e.g., o16s = Oeds; and 6 becomes § most fre- 
quently in the combination 6.=6&. It is to be remarked that not 
only do -Ota = -d1a become -4n, -dn, but the dentals are occasionally 
omitted. 

1In Joannis Cheradami Introductio Alphabetica sane quam utilis Grecarum 
Musarum adyta compendio ingredi cupientibus, Dionysiw, 1535, the following defi- 
nition is given of the pronunciation of 8 and @: ‘‘ Delta non prorsus ut Latinis D, 
sed producta sensim per dentes lingua aliquanto minus quam Thita aspere pro- 
nuntiatur. Thita prolata per dentes lingua a liters quidem 1 prolatione incipit, 
sed vehementius quam Delta in anserinum sibilum exspiratur.” On the change 
of Rand D in Latin, see Varronianus, pp. 82, 256. 

2 
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‘A. p and ® sometimes meet in a mixed pronunciation, and are 
accordingly interchanged; thus we have xpvzrrw by the side of 
xaduTrrw: and the termination -Aos often appears under the form 
-pos; compare peya-Aos with pax-pds, d0-poy with xpdra-dov, and 
the like. 


7. As the Greeks could not pronounce 66-, 76-, or Oc-, and 
were particularly attached to the combination o6-, we often find 
this as a substitute for the other combinations of dental sibilants ; 
thus we have olc-@a for ol8-6a; a comparison of turro-pev with 
turrré-peOov, and of rumrre-rov with tumre-cOop, leads to the conclu- 
sion that the latter is for rUmre-rOov; and the observation that an 
inserted 6 marks the passive voice suggests the probability that 
Tumre-cOai may be a representative of rUmrref-ca. 


-g. Some of these and many other changes of pronunciation 
may be traced to the double value of F, the Vauw or Digamma, 
which, as we have mentioned, was originally the sixth letter of the 
alphabet, and which was a compound of the two consonants, one of 
which represented the guttural, the other the labial in its ultimate 
state. These two consonants are s (sometimes reduced to /) and v; 
and from their combination, and the different changes which they 
separately and together admit of, arises that great variety of letters 
which are traced to an original identity. In most cases, this sv or 
hv represents kp; when a dental appears, it has arisen by a fault of 
articulation from the sibilant (above, g). The following is the regu- 
lar series of transitions: the guttural may pass through &, g, g, J, 8, 
h to our t or y- the labial through p, 5, m, ph, v, tou. And either 
element may be dropt (see below, 74, 107, 118, and elsewhere). 
Although the Digamma was undoubtedly pronounced, if not written, 
at the time when the Homeric poems were composed, the Attic 
and Alexandrian editors neglected it altogether, and no notice was 
taken of it till the time of Apollonius Dyscolus, a grammarian who 
flourished under Hadrian, and he only directed attention to its use 
in the Aolic Dialect of the Lesbian and Boeotian poets (de pronom. 
pp. 988, 106 4, 107.4, 1368). As it was retained longest in this 
Dialect, it got the name of the Molic Digamma. It still appears in 
ancient inscriptions and coins; thus we have ‘HpFaiouw = Hpalous, 
C.D. 1. n. 11; AcFi= Act, n. 29; xopaFudos, tparyaFudes for cwpw- 
50s, Tpaywdes, n. 1583; Favélwy, 11. p. 638; and the name of Oaxus is 
spelt Fafos on old coins (Mionnet, Vol. 11. p. 263, cf. above, e). 
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The metre of Pindar shows in some places that v does not form a 
diphthong, but represents the consonantal value of this letter: thus 
we have Pyth. 11. 28: dvdray for dFarav. In Attic Greek the 
digamma is sometimes indicated by the absence of the usual con- 
traction; as in mAéw, péw, yéw; by the appearance of v in other 
parts of those words, as érAevoa, pevow, yevow, Eyeva, Attic éxea; 
by the substitution of v or by the insertion of ¢, as in yurds, from 
xéw, xAVw from Kdéos, and Féw, Evw, Bpvw by the side of Elpos and 
Bpédos. 


§ III. Classification of the Letters. 


19 The consonants (consonantes littere, crovyeia ovppwva) 
are divided 


a. According to the organ with which they are pronounced, 
into 


Labials, or lip-letters............ B, 7, dy p 
Dentals, or teeth-letters......... 5, 7, 0, v, ry p 
Gutturals, or throat-letters.....y, «, x 

and ; 
Sibilants, or hissing letters.....0, & &, +. 


b. According to their power, or capacity for independent articu- 
lation into 


i. Semi-vowels (7jy/pwva), which form a syllable, whether the 
vowel precedes or follows, and these are 


a. Liquids............ r, p> YV; p 


ii. Mutes (a@dwva), which do not properly form a syllable 
unless a vowel follows them, and these are distinguished according 
to the breathing with which they are uttered as 


a. Rough, aspirate, Sacéa, $, x, 9 
8B. Smooth, tenues, ira, 7, x, T 
y. Middle, medie, péoa, B, y, 5 


20 Vowels (vocales littere, orotyeia pwviyjevra) are divided 
into two classes. 
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a. Those which are the residuary forms of breathings, and 
these are 
a from the lightest, 
e from the heaviest, 
o from the middle breathing. 


We say, conversely, that @ is the heaviest, ¢ the lightest, and o 
the middle vowel in point of weight. The meaning of this is, that 
in words from the same root @ appears in the lightest, « in the 
heaviest forms, and o in the forms of intermediate weight. Thus 
the root tau- appears unaffected in the 2 aor. érap-oy, but as- 
sumes the forms o and ¢ in the successively heavier words roo-s, 
téu-v-w, This is particularly the case in the perfects of verbs 
when the weight of a consonant is taken off from the vowel by the 
attraction of the consonant into the following syllable. Thus, in 
otpépw and méurw the first syllable is necessarily otped-, wept, 
but in the perfects &-orpo-da, 7é-rropu-da, the ¢ is drawn off to 
represent the lost guttural of the affix (below, 302, c, a,1). A 
comparison of such words as Aeyos, Aeyw, oTpody, oTpedw, will 
show us that the verb has lost a strengthening insertion or affix, 
which required a lighter vowel in the root, or contributed to throw 
back the last consonant of the root on the preceding vowel. 


b. Those which are the residuary forms of mutes: 


t from the dentals and gutturals, 
v_ from the labials (above, 18, 7). 


21 Vowels of the former’ class, when prefixed to vowels of the 
second class, may be pronounced in one breath, and are then called 
Diphthongs (dépOoyya), or double sounds. The diphthongs with 
their English pronunciation, and Latin transcription, are as follows: 


English Pronunciation. Latin Transcription. 
at at in aisle ae 
et ev in height i or é 
ot ot in nowsy oe 
au au in cause au 
€v eu in eulogy eu 
ou ow in thou u 


22 Besides these diphthongs properly so called, that is, ag 
containing a double sound in which both vowels were expressed, 
the old grammarians recognized six improper diphthongs, which 
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contained only one vowel-sound apiece; these were: Z, 1, @, Ul, NV, 
wv. And leaving out az and ot, which, as we shall see, had assumed 
a weaker pronunciation, they arranged the other ten combinations 
as follows (Anecd. Bekk. 1214, 804; Theodos. p. 34; Moschop. 
Titz. p. 24): : 

kata xpaow (i.e. when the two sounds were really mixed): ov, au, €v 


| Kar’ érrixpdteay (i.e. when the former vowel predominates): et, 2,7, @ 
xara Sé£odov (i.e. when both vowels are heard in succession): 7u, ut, av. 


These distinctions are quite inapplicable to the sounds of the 
letters in the best ages of the Greek language. The long vowels 
7 and w involve such an effort in the pronunciation that they neces- 
sarily absorb any following sound; this is well expressed by the 
grammarian’s definition: Se? rd 7 pev expwvodvra pydivew 7d oTOma 
Os él ra dra Exatépwber, 7d 58 & exwvoiyra pneivew Td xelrn os 
éml thy piva xa rov moywva (Anecd. Bekk. p. 797). The value 
of 7, in accordance with this description, is established by the pas- 
sages from Cratinus (Htym. M. 196, 7): 


6 8 nrlOvos dotrep rpoBatov BA BH Neyov BadiCe: 
and Aristophanes (Anecd. Bekk. p. 86): 
Ovew pe pérree Kad xerever BF ASyerv. 


Cf. Hesych. 8. v. 87 Aéyer BAnyaras 7 Overas (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Ant. p. 40). 

In Doric 7 is represented by a, and in Beeotic by e&; and in 
heavier forms 7 passes into w; thus, from sarjp we have drdrwp, 
from dpynv, cwppev; and we have the heavier words, domdiarys, 
"Iradadrns, otpatuorns by the side of owdunrns, wodeTns. When 
these long vowels are prefixed to uv, it can hardly be said that the 
result is a diphthong: on the contrary the accentuation of Odupa 
for @aipa shows that in wu the v was not sounded, and aov is 
contracted into w, and not into wv. And with regard to nv the 
habit of omitting the temporal augment in verbs beginning with 
ev, and the pronunciation of such words as 7s, lead us to the 
conclusion that when 7 appears as the augment of verbs beginning 
with av, it was either written rather than pronounced; or, if pro- 
nounced, that the augment was syllabic as well as temporal. At any 
tate, when a, 7, w are prefixed to ¢, the latter is so completely ab- 
sorbed that it is not generally written in the same line, but becomes 
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what is called Jota subscriptum, or “Jota underwritten ;” thus: 
a,,@ This iota, however, is placed on the same line when it fol- 
lows a capital ; thus: "AIAH® ="Adns = adn, "Hieos = 700s, ‘Q6y 
= @57. In the combination vw one or other of the letters has assumed 
or resumed a consonantal value, unless the «is merely absorbed as 
in the cases just mentioned. It is laid down by the grammarians 
(Eustath. p. 1047, 53; Etym. M. 72, 26; 775, 24; Choeroboscus, 
apud Anecd. Bekk. pp. 1220, 1292) that this combination is never 
found before a consonant. Hence we have drrviw, crrvow; and the 
t drops out in the optative-endings of verbs in yw, and in diminu- 
tives like Borpvduv, agvdioy, vdiov, iyOvdvov, whereas a is inserted 
in viaow. That the combination was not dissyllabic is proved by 
the accentuation of ai@ua, aprua. The accentuation of participles 
like rerudvia shows that the ¢ retains its value asa vowel. And 
a careful review of all the usages leads to the conclusion that, when 
followed by a vowel, the v in this combination was pronounced like 
our w, and that, when followed by a consonant, the v was vocalized 
and the « absorbed and omitted. This conclusion is fortified by the 
change of cut-ret into cur, and of the diphthong o, pronounced 
wee, into v in éuv for duo, wpudces for mpoidecs, &c. How the 
Romans pronounced their quadrisyllable Ilithyia, from Eideua, 
we do not know: but the analogy of fio and fui would lead to the 
conclusion that yz became in effect a long ¢. 


23 In general, it is not easy to recover the true pronunciation 
of the diphthongs, whether proper or improper. It is probable, 
that e« and ev were articulated nearly as in English, but that 
av, ol, ov were sounded like the German au, 6, ow, or the 
English ow, wit, 00 in how, wig, choose. A dog in Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 903) barks ad, ad; the bird’s note p’wee, as in pewitt, is 
written mot (Aves, 227); and our natural exclamation ugh is ex- 
pressed by the common interjection tov. Considerable difficulties, 
however, are occasioned (a) by.the manner in which the Greeks 
themselves speak of the pronunciation of some of their vowels and 
diphthongs; (2) by the Roman transcriptions; and (c) by the 
modern Greek articulation: and we may infer that changes took 
place at different epochs. 


(a) Plato says, Cratylus, p.393 D: domep tay orotye(wy ola Oa 
Gre ovopata Aéyopev, GAN Ove avTa Ta oTOLXELa TAY TETTAPwY, TOD 
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€ xai Tov v Kal Tod 6 Kal Tov @, from which it is clear that the 
vowels e, v, 0, @ must have had fixed sounds, which would justify 
their designations @ yirov, &c.; whereas adda, ra, and idra were 
expressed by names rather than by definite utterances, because 
their sounds were variable. In Aristophanes, Nub. 872, Pheidip- 
pides is ridiculed for his broad pronunciation of az: 


ov Kpéuar’, as nrAvov ébOéyEato 
Kai totot yeldeow Sveppunroc. 


from which it is clear that Attic taste had begun to drop the full 
articulation of both vowels in the diphthong. That as and oc made 
single sounds is also shown by their liability to elision, and by their 
being counted short for purposes of accentuation; the Alexandrian 
poet Callimachus actually makes éyee the response of an echo to 
vaiye (Epigr. 30); and Sextus Empiricus, who flourished under 
Hadrian, says that a, ec, and ov, were not diphthongs, because they 
had but one sound from beginning to end (adv. Gramm. 1. 1. c. 5, 
p. 241). From all this it appears that there was a gradual loss of 
the full pronunciation of the combined vowels. 

(6) The same results from the Roman transcriptions; for az 
and oz are generally written ae and oe, as in "A@jva, Athene, Bow- 
tia, Beotia. The improper diphthong @ is sometimes expressed by 
0, 80metimes by e, as in payrpdia, rhapsodia, ér@pdds, epodus, but 
Tpaywods, tragedus; ot is sometimes shortened into ¢, as in Inomaus, 
cimetertum, from Oivopaos, xouunrnpvov ; ev is sometimes ¢ and some- 
times e; thus we have Evéewos, Husinus, and generally before 
consonants, except in Polycletus, Helotes, Cuperus; Atvelas, Aineas, 
Moucetov, Museum. It is to be observed, however, that all these 
transcriptions belong to a time when the Romans had lost their 
own pure diphthongs; for aule was once even aulai. 


(c) The modern Greek pronunciation confuses between ot, et, 
7, and t, pronounces az like @ in male, and gives the value of v to 
the second vowel in ev, ov, nv. That Reuchlin should have adopted 
this articulation from the learned Greeks, who taught him their 
language, was natural enough, but it is certain that no such con- 
fusion prevailed among the ancient Greeks, who could not have 
had such words as xexéXevopat, werraldevyras if v had been a con- 
sonant, and would never have relinquished the power of distin- 
guishing between the root syllables in mre(@w, wémovBa, and étOnca: 
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and that as never sank from @, however that was pronounced, to a 
mere French é, which was the value of 7, is clear from the fact, that 
even the latest Romans gave az the value of @, as in Plutarch’s 
mpaidextos for prefectus, and always represented 7 by e, as in the 
same writer's transcriptions: carere, xapipe, majores, paiwpns, sa- 
piens, canlnvs, Rhenus, ‘Pivos. 


24 On the employment of a and e to represent vowels, the 
breathings were expressed by the second or first half of H written 
over the vowel affected by it: this notation, which is due to An- 
stophanes of Byzantium, has been revived by the Oxford Press; but 
generally the smooth breathing (spiritus lenis, wvedpa yidor) is 
marked ’; and the rough breathing (spiritus asper, mvetpa dacv) 
is marked ‘. If the word commences with a diphthong, the 
breathing is placed over the second vowel; not so when the second 
vowel is Lota subscriptum, or absorbed: compare éyé, olos with 
“Avéns and dd. When a word or syllable begins with p the rough 
breathing is always placed over that letter: when p is doubled, the 
first p takes the smooth breathing according to a general principle, 
which will be explained in its proper place (97): compare p7jrwp, 
rhetor with Ilupgpos, Pyrrhus. 


Obs. 1 Certain German editors, following Bekker and Dindorf, 
print the double p without any breathing’. That this is erroneous 
is shown not only by the Latin transcription, but also by the express 
statement of Arcadius (rept mvevparwy, 200, 21, ap. Valcken. Ammon. 
p. 242). It is held by one scholar (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 14) that the 
accents of ¢fpyupae ought to be expressed by péfyupac when the perfect 
assumes that form, and the rule for the transference of the breathing 
seems to justify this. Some of the ancient grammarians retained the 
breathing of the p even in the middle of a word, making it lenis or 
asper, according to circumstances; thus they wrote xazpos, Arpevs, but 
Xpovos, appos, Opovos (Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 20). 


Obs. 2 It is observed that the Molians especially omitted the 
aspirate, whence this yiAwots, as it is called, is regarded as Molic 
wherever it occurs. This was carried so far that even words beginning 
with v or p were marked with the lenis; thus we find vppe, vupey, 
UpLoLoS, Upya, UoKAos, Yudadros, and "Papos with its derivatives ; Arcadius, 
p- 242 Valeken.; Anecd. Bekk. p. 693, 11; Herodian, zepi povjpous 
A€fews, p. 35, 6. The AXolians are also said to have written pf in the 
middle of a word (Anecd. Bekk. u. s.; Greg. Corinth. p. 588). Those 
who adopt the old-fashioned theory that the Latin language is connected 
with the Atolic dialect of the Greek, will find in this piAwors a special 


1 In adopting this orthography, in the Cambridge text of Thucydides, we have 
sacrificed our own opinion to the necessity of making the series uniform. 
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difficulty, for the Latin, as distinguished from the Greck, retains the 
original sibilant of which even the aspirate is a weaker form: compare 
€f, sex, Extra, septem, kc. 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, the Attic dialect, in its later forms, 
seems to have had a tendency to aspiration : thus we find authority for 
adnv ; abpoos and afpoitw in the orators; a@vppa; dupos, whence xafap- 
pilw in Aristotle; atw and avaivw to explain adavaivw in Aristophanes ; 
cipyw, “to shut in,” as distinguished from eipyw, “to shut out” (Lobeck, 
Aj. p. 338); &; avvw; 760s and Aiowros on the Sigean inscription ; 
iaAAw to explain qdichAw and éfiadAw; even tyOus (Gellius, V. A. 1. 3); 
and “Aénpirat, éAris, ioOpos in Attic inscriptions. It is also remarked 
that the Athenians said rads instead of raws (Athen. p. 397 F). 


Obs. 4 In the Ionic dialect the aspirate is sometimes represented 
by the lengthening of the syllable which bore it; thus we have 
ovdos= 060s; otvAos=CA0s; ovpos=dpos; wpirros=o aptoros; WAXoL=ol GAAot; 
ixpevos and ifados from ixw, perhaps because the first syllable in these 
words involved originally a reduplication; dyvdis for aya, because the 
whole word is lengthened, or because in all forms of Greek a for oa 
had a tendency to drop its breathing; cf. axoiris, adeAdos, axoAovbos, &c. 
even in Attic; and nAexrpov, avAag, &c., from €Axw, not only lengthen 
the first syllable, but introduce an articulation vowel after the liquid. 


§ IV. Origin and Arrangement of the Letters. 
25 Mythology attributes to the Phcenician hero, Cadmus, the 


introduction into Greece of an original alphabet of sixteen letters ; 
and the old grammarians have supposed that these sixteen were the 
following :—a, 8, 7, 5, € t K, >» {4 Y, 0, 1, p, a, T,u (Schol. Dion. 
Thr. p. 781). There can be little doubt that the Greek alphabet 
is of Semitic origin, and there is every reason to believe that it 
originally consisted of four quaternions of letters: but it is a sound 
theory, which has been confirmed by the independent investigations 
of at least four or five different scholars, that for c, «, p, and v in 
the above list we must substitute 7, 9, and the two obsolete charac- 
ters F (Sad) and © (xdém7a), which are still retained as numerical 
signs after e and m respectively, and that the original arrangement 
of these sixteen letters was as follows: 


A. BPA. E. FH®. AMN, % O. II © T. 


This order is artificial and systematic; as we shall see, if we consi- 

der the original value of these characters. For A, E, and O, were 

originally the representatives of breathings of which A was the 
3 
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lightest, E the heaviest, and O of intermediate weight: F was an 
aspirated labial, H an aspirated guttural, and © an aspirated dental: 
so that the nine mutes stood thus, each set being preceded by its 
appropriate breathing or vowel :— 


Breathings, 

afters Labials, | Gutturals Dental. 
A B r A Mediz 
E F H e Aspirate 
O II Q T Tenues 


and the liquids A, M, N, & stood between the aspirate and the 
tenues, because they probably completed a still shorter Semitic 
alphabet of only twelve characters. 


26 When F fell out, and H, the double aspirate, was taken to 
represent the double ¢, the first letters added to the above were vu 
and ¢, two representatives of F, and y, the substitute for H in its 
original use. The other additional letters were borrowed, as their 
names denote, from corresponding letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
and from this was also taken the obsolete Lav, of which we have 
spoken above. The Greeks added, for their own convenience, a 
double o (called & péya, and written w), and two combinations of 
Léypa or Lav with IZ, in one of which the a preceded, while in the 
other it followed the sibilant. These combinations were called V7 
and Yai, and were represented by the same sign in different 
postures. WV? preceded and Zapri followed’. Under the form 
“%, the Yam? was used to represent the number 900. 


27 The Ionians in Asia Minor were the first to adopt the 
complete alphabet of twenty-four letters, arranged as we now have 
it. The Samians have the credit of being the earliest employers of 
this extension of the written characters, and it was from them that 
the Athenians derived the additional letters, although they were 
not used in public monuments until the Archonship of Euclides, OL 
94, 2. B.c. 403. Hence we read of ta ypappara ta am’ Evededou 
apyovros. Of course Herodotus, who was an important contributor 
to the literary intercourse between Samos and Athens, had brought 
the improved alphabet into use among men of education at a much 
earlier period, and Euripides expressly distinguishes between 7 and 
6 as vowels in spelling the name @naevs (apud Athen. p. 454 C). 
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28 The earliest extant approximation to anything like a hand- 
writing is the inscription on the prize vase brought from Athens by 
Mr Burgon, which cannot be later than 600 B.c. (see Bockh, Corp. 
Inscr. 1. p. 49). It is written as follows, from right to left: 


M3a:VOAOA NUOANAZOA UOT 


The only abbreviation observable in this is the omission of e in 
the termination -@ev; for the true transcription is: tov 'AOnvnbev 
aPXwv eiui, not, as Béckh supposes, rav "AOnvéwv AOAov eiwi. The 
later Greeks used a number of contractions in their MSS., the 
commonest of which are given in the accompanying table. 


oe & revwa eg See gar® ie BERS YOR 
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CONTRACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


@a § Q Aw Rene gg bo 22 g.5 QukRRENS 


: ’ 
KaTa 


pev 
peev 
pETA 
pera 
pov 


olov 


os 


ov 


Ta 


EES ADR % g.* “Ae Fa Aes wpe Ve Ba OC 


Tat 
Tals 
TaUTA 


THY 
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§V. Syllables. 


29 A syllable (cvAAaBn) is simple when it consists of a single 
vowel with or without a breathing. It is compound when it con- 
sists of a vowel or diphthong with one or more consonants, A word 
(AéEts) consists of one or more syllables. No syllable or monosyl- 
labic word contains more than six or seven consonants, as in 
oTpayg. 


30 In regard to words of more than one syllable, the following 
rules apply to the division of the syllables?: 


a. A solitary consonant, whether single or double, between 
two vowels, properly belongs to the second of them: as in é-ye., 
O@-[a, i-Ka-vov, U-yn-Nos. 


8. Two consonants are divided between the syllables which 
precede and follow, except in the case of a tenuis or aspirated mute 
followed by any liquid, or a medial mute followed by p, when, as 
the articulation is not divided, the compound sound passes on to the 
following vowel; thus we divide words as follows: d-mpuy-50-1rAnK- 
Ta, €-wac~ya-ric-On, Ba-pu-Bpo-pos, E8-Aa-We. For the applica- 
tion of this rule to the quantity of syllables, see below, 36, 37. 

y. The first of three consonants belongs to the syllable which 
precedes ; thus we divide as follows: éo-Onés, éy-Opds, 6u-mv7, pax- 
tpa, &c. 


31 Etymology sometimes interferes with this rule respecting 
the division of syllables. In regard to the roots of verbs, the voca- 
lization will often show that one or more consonants have been 
thrown back upon the root syllable. Thus a comparison of orpédw 
and méumw with their perfects €orpoda, mrérropa, will show us that 
the first syllable of the present must be orped-, sreum-, and the 
second syllable of the perfect orpo-, mrou- (above, 20). For the 
same reason, compound words are divided according to their con- 
stituent parts: as in cuvds-oupa, éx-TiOnpu. 


1 It is proper to observe that these are not the rules given by other grammarians. 
The German scholars in particular lay it down that only the liquids, and the first of 
two doubled letters, can be tolerated at the end of a syllable, and that all combinations 
of letters which can begin a word must begin a syllable with rare exceptions. 
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32 By a special rule the converse is made to apply to com- 
pounds with eis, é£, apds, dvo-, which carry on their final sibilant 
to the next syllable when it begins with a vowel: thus they 
divided é-Eayew, du-capeoros (Anecd. Bekk. p. 1128). But the 
correctness of this rule may be doubted. 


§ VI. Prosody, or the Quantity and Accentuation of Syllables. 


a, Quantity. 

33 Prosody (szrporwédia) teaches, besides the breathings (above, 
24), the quantity of syllables, or the time (ypovos) occupied in their 
utterance, and the accentuation of syllables, or the tone (révos) with 
which they are pronounced. 


34 The shortest time in which a syllable can be pronounced 
is called a mora, or single time. A short syllable has one mora: a 
long syllable contains two more. | 


35 The quantity of syllables is determined either by the 
nature of the vowel, or by that of the consonants which follow: in 
the former case the quantity is said to depend on the nature of the 
vowel; in the latter, on the position of the consonants. 


36 A Syllable is long by nature, when it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong; by position, when it 1s followed by a compo- 
site consonant—f¢, &, or ~w—or by two or more consonants in which 
the articulation is divided (above, 30, 8). 


Obs. The lengthening of short syllables by position applies not only 
to the concurrence of syllables in a word, but also to the case of two 
contiguous words in a metrical line. The position invariably produces 
a long.syllable (2) when the former word ends and the latter word begins 
with a consonant; (6) when the former word ends with a short vowel 
and the latter begins with a composite consonant, with a consonant pre- 
ceded by oa, or one of those combinations, which inevitably make a vowel 
long by position in the middle of a word. In the case of a mute followed 
by a liquid the preceding short vowel generally becomes long if the ictus 
or emphasis of the metre falls upon it, and this applies also to the initial 
p, which is doubled in the concurrence of syllables (below, 105). In Epic 
poetry the position is sometimes neglected before such words as Zaxvv6os, 
Zédeua, Xkapavdpos, oxérapvov, &c., and it has been proposed by Payne 
Knight (Prol. Hom. p. 79) to write AaxvvOos, AéXera, Kapavdpos, xérapvov 
in these cases, a change supported by philological considerations, and by 
the reading ovyi papaydov in Asclep. vu. 1 (see below, 116). 
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37 <A Syllable is short when it contains a short vowel, and is 
followed by a single consonant, or by two consonants, in which the 
articulation is not divided (above, 30, £). 

Practically we find that while a short vowel is almost always 
short before 

™p, Kp, TP: Pp, xp, Op: Bp, yp, Sp, 
generally short before 
TA, KA, TA: PA, XA, OA: ay, KV: yV, Ov: Tp: 
rarely short before 
Bry yr: ys yy: Su, dv, pv: 
all of which may begin a word; a short vowel may retain its quan- 
tity in the same word before xy, yu, Ou, Tv, py, which cannot begin 
a word. This is simply the result of more or less facility of articu- 
lation. 


Obs. This rule applies only to Attic Greek, and here also we have 
exceptions. Thus on the one hand we find: ws aide TAT pos (hun 


Electr. 1005) ; ; and on the other hand we have: elvat: BiBrov 5€ Kaprros ov 
vixa orayuv (Esch. Suppl. 742). Itis to be remarked that in parathetic 
compounds the mute followed by a liquid always makes the vowel long 


by position ; thus we have always éx-hédoura (Eurip. Here. F. 230), 


ix-Acrrov ([ph. T. 750), and the like. In Epic Greek we generally find a 
short vowel made long before the mute and liquid, and the vowel retains 
its quantity only in those cases in which a metrical exigency arises, 
especially when any mute except y is followed by p, and before the com- 
bined sounds «A, 7A, rA and yA. 

38 The natural quantity of the vowels e, 0, is distinguished 
by a difference of characters: for ¢, 0, are always short; 7, w, always 
long by nature. 


39 The quantity of a, +, v is determined by etymology, and 
learned by experience. When they involve an absorption or con- 
traction, they are necessarily long; when they represent a mere 
residuum of articulation they are necessarily short. Thus the cases 
of Aaprada for Naprrad-v, of Saiuoce for daipov-ct, of cwlolaro for 
awfowvro, &c., show that v may be omitted without compensa- 
tion beyond that of the short vowel a; whereas the cases of eis 
for év-s, of odovs for oddvr-s, of Saluwy for Saipov-s, of rupas for 
Tuavt-s, &c., show that an absorbed » may be represented by a 
long vowel or diphthong. An observation of these contradictory 
phenomena enables us to form some general rules, On the one 
hand we know that in all words in which a stands for v or vr that 
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vowel is short; this applies to all neuters plural and words like 
déxa, where we know from etymology that the combination vr is 
absolutely omitted, and to all uncontracted accusatives singular in 
-a, for these have dropt their final y. On the other hand we know 
from this that while accusatives plural in -d-s from accusatives 
singular in -@ are necessarily short, those in -ds from accusatives 
singular in -av, are necessarily long; for as odovs = odovt-s is to 
Tinpas = TUpartT-s, 80 is Adyous=éyov-5 to poveds = povoar-s. 
The accent often indicates the quantity, according to the following 
general rules :— 


(a) Every doubtful vowel, when circumflexed, is long by 
nature; as Adas, icos, Pipa. 

(6) Every doubtful vowel at the end of a word is short, if the 
penultima is circumflexed, or if the antepenultima has the acute 
accent; as yauda, Bacinretd, diwkis, médExis. 

(c) Every doubtful vowel in the penultima is short, when it 
has the acute accent, if the final syllable is also short; as qodd- 
Kus, Tiots, KrioUs. 


- An accurate knowledge of the quantity of syllables involving 
a, t, or v must be gained by study and observation. For reference, 
it may be convenient to append the following synopsis of the facts, 
which is mainly derived from Rost. It enumerates successively 
the cases in which these vowels are used long in the different sylla- 
bles of words :— 


(1) Long a in Greek words. 
A. Long a in the final syllable. 


The terminations, whose quantity is here to be determined, are -a, 
say, -ap, and -as. 


I. The termination -a. 


1 The quantity of a in the nominative of the first declension, is 
often regulated by etymological considerations, and is fully examined in 
its proper place (below, 162). 


2 In the remaining cases of the first declension which end with -a, 
the a is long in the Doric genitive termination (below, 165, {); also in | 
the dative sing. in -a, and in the nom. and accus. dual. The quantity of 
the vocative is regulated by that of the nominative; but in words whose 
nom. ends with -as or -7s, a in the vocative is short (below, 165, a). 
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3 As a termination of the second declension, a is always short, 
except in the plural of contracted neuters; ¢.g. oora instead of ooréd, 
xpvoa instead of xpuced. 

4 a is also short in the termination of the third declension, with 
the following exceptions: (a) the word xapa (a head)—(b) the accus. 
sing. in -ea of words in -evs; ¢.g. lepéa (from tepevs): also the accus. sing. 
when formed by contraction from -ea, which always happens with words 
in -ys, having a vowel preceding their termination; ¢.g. vya instead of 
vytéa (from vyi7s)—(c) the neut. plur. of words in -as, gen. -aos, and of 
some in -os with an e preceding, for these are formed by contraction from 
-aa, and -ea; ¢. 9. xépa instead of xépad (from xépas), xAéa instead of xréed 
(from xAéos). The Epic writers, however, in the first of these fre- 
quently, and in the latter usually, make the a short—(d) the dat. sing. 
of neuters in -as, gen. -aos; ¢g. y7pa instead of yypai (from yypas). 

5 Of adverbs with a long in the final syllable, we have all those 
taken from datives of the first declension, as dypocia, isig, together with 
Aabpa, xépg, and the Doric xpvda, zavra, which are frequently, though 
as it seems erroneously, written without the « subscript. In all other 
adverbs, as well as in numerals and prepositions, the termination a is 
always short. 


6 Also as a verbal termination, a is long only when formed by con- 
traction; e.g. yéAa instead of yéAae, yeAg instead of yeAce. In all other 
cases it is invariably short. 


II. Termination -ay. 


1 In the first declension, the termination -av of accusatives sing. is 
long in those words which have a long in their nom., consequently in all 
ending with -a, which are given in 162, a, and in those in -as; ¢.g. 
xepar, Aelav, piriay, also veaviav (from veavias) IIv6ayopav, &c. But if the 
nominative ends in -a short, as is the case with the words of this ter- 
mination given in 162, b, then the accus. also has -ay short ; ¢.g. ady- 
Gey, &c. The Doric termination -dv of genitives plur. is long; e. g. 
Nupoay instead of Nupduyv. 

2 As a nominative termination of the third declension, -ay is long 
only in masculines; e. g. raay, and in the single neut. zay. 

3 Adverbs ending in -ay have a short, with the exception of ayay, 
Aiav, wépav. 

4 -ay,as a verbal termination also, is always short, except in the 
infin. of verbs in -dw, where a is formed by contraction from -ae: and 18 


4 
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usually written with the « subscript ; ¢.g. yeAav, or yeAavy. This termi- 
nation remains long even when it is lengthened in Epic into -aayv ; 


e.g. dynitay, or ayruiay. 


III. Termination -ap. 


The final -ap, which occurs only in the third declension, is short, 
except in monosyllables, as Wap. In orédp (tallow) and ¢péap (a well), 
the lengthening of a is peculiar to the Attic writers; the Epic poets, 
on the contrary, make it short. 


IV. Termination -as. 


1 As a nominative termination of the first declension, -as is in- 
variably long, ¢.g. rapids, Ilv@ayopas. In the accus. plural of the first 
declension -as is always long, except in the Doric poets, who have avris, 
&c. (Theocr. 111. 2). 


2 In the third declension, a is long in (a) words in -as, gen. -ayros; 
e.g. ytyas, iuas, and all participles of this termination—{b) the two adjec- 
tives wéAds and radas—({c) compound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xparos; 
e.g. xadxoxpas, and the like, against the express testimony of Arcadius, 
p. 21,5; p. 22, 18; Anecd. Bekk. p. 1226. 


Obs. Accusatives plural of the third declension have the a always short; e.g. 
Obpaxds, Maxedovds, &c. Only in -eas of subst. in -eus itis long; e.g. lepéds (from lepevs), 
ixxéas (from ixwevs), because the -a of the accus. sing. is long also (above, 39). 

3 -as is always short in the final syllable of verbal inflexions, except 
where it is lengthened by contraction ; ¢.g. éyéAds for éyéddes. 


B. Long a of penultimate syllables in declension and conjugation. 


1 In the first declension, Doric and poetic genitives in -do and -auv 
have a long; e.g. ‘Arpeiddo, mapeuauwy, Oeauy, &c. Also fem. participles 
in -aoa from masc. in -as; €. g. yeAacaca. 


2 Before the case-ending of the third declension, a is long 


(a) in the oblique cases of subst. in -ay, gen. -avos; ¢.g. maid, ratavos, 
*Axapvay, -Gvos, we. 


(b) in the oblique cases of many words in -af, namely, (a) monosyl- 
labic masc., and the fem. pa ; e.g. @paf, or @pag, @paxds, Brat, Bdraxds, 
pag, payos—(f) dissyllabic masc. in -afg, if the preceding syllable is by | 
nature long, and all polysyllables with this ending ; ¢. g. Owpag, -axos, oiag, 
-dxos, ovpdag, -axos, opbiaf, -axos, iépag, -axos—(y) all masc. words of 
reproach and diminutives which take a vowel before -ag; e.g. véag, 
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-axos (a youth), pAvaég, -dxos (a prattler)—(5) the following single words: 
waccas, oroppas, pévak, ddoprag, all having -axos in the genitive. 


Obs. 1 Of words in -aé, all feminines (except jdt) and the dissyllabic masc., whose 
penultima is not long by nature, keep a short before the case-ending; ¢.g. 7 ordé, 


ordyos, 7 adAaft, ad\dxos, 6 pirat, -dxos. 


Obs. 2 Yet these rules do not hold free from all exception, as some dissyllabic 
masc. in -af, whose penultima is not long by nature but by position, also retain the 
long vowel in the oblique cases. Such are xévdat, xdpdat, wépwat, all forming -dxos 


in the gen. 

(c) Of words in -as, the oblique cases retain the long vowel in o KPA, 
gen. xpards (a head), and o Ads, gen. Ados or Adds (a stone); also in com- 
pound adjectives in -xpas, gen. -xparos, a8 xaAxoxpas, gen. xaAxoxparos. 

(d) Those in -as, gen. -avros, have a long in the dat. plural only; e.g. 

ipaor (from inas), ypayaor (from ypaias). 
) 3 In the inflexions of verbs, the a of the penultima is invariably 
ee in -do1, which is used for the 3 pers. plur. perf. act., and in verbs 
in -pt for the 3 pers. plur. pres.; ¢.g. elAndacr, ddoacr, éao. In all 
other verbal terminations it is short; eg. -dpev, -aunv, -dte, -doay, 
-aTo, &c. 

4 In the last syllable of the root, ais long before the verbal ter- 
mination 

(a) in the aor. 1 act. and med. of verbs in -atvw ; e g. eriava (from 
riaivw), vypava (from vypaivw). 

(b) in the perf. 2, where the a is retained unchanged; e.g. éaya 
(from dyvupt), ada (from avdavw), xéxpaya (from xpafw). 

Obs. An exception to this rule is found in the Epic forms of the perf. 2 of vowel- 
verbs, which have the a always short; ¢.y. BéBda, yéyda, péuda. 

(c) Of words in -avw, only kdivw (I come), has always a long a in 
the penultima; «:xavw (I find) and ¢@avw (I anticipate) have the a long 
in the Epic writers, but are used short by the Attics, All others with 
this termination have the a short. 

(d) In verbs in -aw, a is long when the preveane syllable is long, 
and short when it is short ; e.g. revi, Supaw, 6 opaw, yeaiu, xarden. Also 
it is long in the two Attic forms xaw (I burn) and Kaw (I weep) instead 
of xaiw and xXalw. Respecting the quantity of a, when it remains un- 
changed in the future and derivative tenses of verbs in -aw, see below, 
333, (1), (a). 

C. Long a in the middle syllables of derivative words. 


1 In derivative words a is usually long, when followed by a vowel ; 
namely, 
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(a) in aujeceive derived from verbs in -aw; ¢.g. in all in -dys, as 
Svcans, axpans, &e. : 
(b) in substantives in -dwy, gen. -aovos or -awvos; ¢.9. ériww, Tlowet- 


Sauwv, &c. 

2 Before consonants in derivative words, a is long 

(a) in substantives and adjectives terminating in -apa, -aovs, -arys, 
-ATNPLOS, -ATLKOS, -aTos, -actwos, and derived from verbs in an, which have 
a long in the derivative tenses; ¢.g. Oddpa, Oearys, edrds, oparos, tacrs, 
Onpacyp0s, Onparuxcs. 

Obs. On the contrary, derivatives of this kind retain the short a when they come 
from verbs in -d{w, -doow, and -aya, and from such in -aw as have the a short in 
derivative tenses; ¢.g. epyarhs (from épydsopar), wrhiots vo a\doow), Surdrés (from 
Sivaya), €Adrhp (from rdw, future Adow). 

(b) in proper names in -arys, which are either derived from substan- 
tives in a, or formed independently, as Szapriarys, Teyeatys, Evdparys, 
&e. 

Obs. Except, as short, the compounds of this kind, formed from verbal roots, as 
Luxpirns, and all terminating in -pirns and _gdrns, as also the following words: 
Taddrns, Aaduirns, Lapuarns, &e, 


(c) in proper names in -avos, which are accented on the final syllable ; 
e.g. “Acvavos, T'eppaves, ce. 


Obs. On the contrary, proparoxytones of this termination have the short a, as 
alxdvos, Adpddvos, &c. 


(d) in compounds ending in -dvwp, -dvopia, and -xpavos, and in those 
beginning with xapa-, xepa-, and xpea-, (from xapa, xépas, and xpéas) ; 
e.g. Buavwp, tpixpavos, xapadoxeiy, xaparopos, Kpeavos.os. 

(e) in compounds derived from the verbal roots ay- and a6é- (éyw, I 
_ lead, yup, I break, avdavw, I please) ; ¢.g. Aoxayes, Kuvayérns, vavayety, 
vavayia, avbadys, orados, and others of this kind. 

(f) As special examples of derivative words, with long a in middle 
syllables, the following also must be observed: axparos, aviapos, Staxovos, 
veavias (with the words belonging to these last two), cwyuv, oivam, 
Tiapa, paddpos, pAvapos, and its derivatives. 

Also the proper names: “Apaots, "Avamros, “Aparos, @cavu, la ow, 
Mubpidarys, IIpiazos, Srupdados, Svpaxovoa and Xvpaxoctos, PapaaAos. 


D. Long a in the first syllable of Greek words. 


In the first syllable of primitive words, a is to be considered long in 
the following cases: 
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(1) dissyllabic substantives in -aos, as Adds, vaos, xpaos, and all their 
derivatives, as MevéAdos, Adouédwv, Adocc00s, ke. 


Obs. In rdus (a peacock) the a of the penultima is always short, 


(2) dissyllabic words in -avos, whose final syllable is accented; e.g. 
Saves, wavos, Tpavos, pavos, and their derivatives. 

Obs. The same rule respecting quantity is also given for dissyllabic oxytones in 
-adés; although of this termination, besides 3aXés (a firebrand), which has the a long. 


we find only xadés (beautiful), in which the Epic writers almost invariably make the a 
long, but the Attics short. 


(3) The following are to be observed as special examples of a long 
in the initial syllable: 


avi, “a shore,” to be distinguished from a yn, “surprise,” dip, and all 
its derivatives beginnin g with dep-, aeros and its compounds, aévaos, GtStos, 
aiBadjs, Gini, and aig, together with all its compounds in -aig ; c&unrip, 
dpyros, apyrip, am, with arjpios and é&rnpés, aOdvaros, dxdparos, Sa-yus ; 
Spas erns, xaBag, xapaBos and xapis, Adpivos (fat), Aapivos (a fish), Aapos 
. (sweet), rpayos, besides all its derivatives and compounds, as, e.g. evmpa- 
yia, and generally also ¢apos, with its compounds. 

Obs. 1 It is self-evident that a, when used in Doric for 7, is long; e.g. Sauos 


and its compounds, as ’Apylddyos, &c. Similar forms, however, have passed also 
into the Attic and common language, and are therefore always long; e.g. ’A@ava for 


"AOnva, pados (Ion. pntdcos), opparyls (Ion. cdprryis), rpax’s (Ion. rps), dparpa (Ion. 
dphrpy), and others. 


Obs. 2 That a is long in forms where it arises by RonEActOn: or has ¢ subscript, 
is already known from the general rules (see above, 39); ¢.g. in ’A@yva for ’A@nvda, 
éxuw for déxwy, 3gdoFx0s, &c 


(2) Long t in Greek words. 
A. Long ¢ in the final syllable. 


I. Termination -i, when not followed by consonants. 


(1) In declension, the termination -c is long only in the Ionic form 
of the dat. sing. of subst. in -1s, where « is contracted from u; ¢.g. axoiri 
instead of axoéru. 

(2) t is also long when appended to demonstrative pronouns and 
some adverbs, to strengthen their signification ; «¢. g. ovrosi, vwi, &e. 
(below, 239, note). 

Obs. In those adverbs also, which are formed, by means of the termination ty from 


other words, ¢ is to be regarded as originally and properly long. Only those in -agri 
and -wri are decidedly short. The shortening of the final ¢ in the others is to be 


regarded as & ary license; thus Sophocles has both doraxri and deraxrt in the 
same play (2d. C. 1646. 125 1). 
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II. Termination -v. 


The termination -w is to be considered as long only when it is a col- 
lateral form of the termination -ts, gen. -ivos; e.g. deAdiv, SeAdivos, &c. 
The quantity of datives pl. in -w from pers. pronouns is determined by 
their accentuation. 


III. Termination -ts. 


1 Asa nominative engine -t¢ 18 long (a) in subst. in -ts, gen. -ivos and 
-iOos 3 €.g. axTis, axTivos, pis, pivos, dpvis, -i0os, &e.—(b) in monosyllabic 
subst. of this termination, as xis, &c.—(c) in the following words, 
which have -iBos i in the gen. ; dyis, farsi is, Barpaxis, KNKIS, mndis, xAnis, 
xvnpis, xpyris, vngis, odpayis, oxotvis, revi tS, papxis, xElpis, Undis. 


Obs. The poets, nevertheless, allow themselves to shorten ¢ in some of these ; 
while, on the other hand, a great are which have not been enumerated here, are 
occasionally used by them with the « lon In some the ¢ is made long by the 
Ionians, and short by the Attics ; ¢.9. Brepupls, xapls, xepapls, wroxapls, pagavls. 

2 The termination -ts is also long when used by the Ionians in the 
nom. and accus, plur. of words in -is, instead of -ces and -tas; ¢€. g. axoiris 
instead of axoirves or axotreas. 


B. Long i in the penultima. 


1 Of words in -1g, the oblique cases have « long in (a) monosyllables, 
as ppif, ppixos, if, ixos, yd, Yixos—(b) dissyllables, whose penultima is 
long in the nom., as aig, aixos (a rushing), mépdcf, -ixos, rérrg, -iyos. 
Except xoiré, -ixos, and those which have a A in the middle, as 7X, 


~~) 
-LKOS. 


2 Of words in -ts, all, whose nominative-ending -is has been given 
as long, retain « long in the oblique cases; see above, A, 1. l. 


3 Of those in -,, ¢ is long in the oblique cases of monosyllables; 
e.g. Opil, Opies. But Ai, AtBos, and NIY, vidos, are excepted. 


4 In comparatives in -wy, neut. -cov, the ¢ is, almost without ex- 
ception, long in Attic Greek; in Homer always short; and in the later 
Epic writers sometimes short and sometimes long. 


5 Respecting the quantity of 4 in the penultimate syllables of 
verbal forms, the following rules hold : 
(a) Verbs in -wvw have « long in the pres. and imperf., and in the aor. 


1 act. and mid., but in all the other forms it is short; ¢.g. xpivw, imperf. 
éxpivov, aor. 1 éxpiva, perf. xéxpixa, perf. pass. xéxpizat, aor. 1 pass. 


expiOnv. 
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Obs. In the two verbs rivw and gw, the Epic writers use ¢ long, the Attics 
short. 


(b) Of verbs in -», polysyllables always, and dissyllables generally, 
have ¢ long, as xvdiw, Kovia, paves, pin. Exceptions are diw G per- 
ceive), éoGiw (I eat) ; and the collateral forms of verbs in -ifw, as atiw, by 
the side of ari{w (I dishonour), pari, by the side of paori{w (I scourge), 
which have always « short. 


Obs. The poets, however, in these words, frequently shorten the «, as, ¢.g. duipte. 
Hom. Jl. 1. 247. In most dissyllables ite quantity is arbitrary. 

(c) In mute-verbs, whose monosyllabic root begins with two conso- 
nants, « is long; ¢ 9. BpiOw, Or\iBu, zviyw, TpiBu. 

(d) Most contracted verbs, of a dissyllabic root, have « long in the 
initial, and polysyllables also in the middle syllable; ¢.g. Bivéw, divéw, 
Sidpaw, xivéw, vixaw, ctyaw, Tiudw, dizow, and others; so also ayivéw, 
axpiBow, éAivw. 

Obs. On the contrary, tis short in the root-syllable of those contracted verbs which 
are derived from short primitives, as d3%éw (from alin), ¢téw (from $tXos). 

(e) Also ¢ is long in the last root-syllable of the perf. 2 of mute- 
verbs ; ¢. g. wéppixa (from ppicow), rérpiya. (from rpif{w). In vowel-verbs, 
on the contrary, it is short, as Sediaor. 


6 The following are the rules for the length of « in the penultimate 
syllables of derivative words : 


(a) Of words in -ta, dissyllables which begin with two consonants 
have t long, as Opia, aria, pAta (except oxta). So also xaNia, dvia, atxia, 
aiOpia, xovia, although the last frequently, and avia and aipia rarely, 
occur also with a short penultima. 

Obs. The poets also make ¢ long in the penultima of polysyllables in -ca, whose 
antepenultima is long; ¢.g. dxopmiori7. 

(b) « is long in dissyllabic and trisyllabic substantives in -wyv, gen. 
-covos, and all proper names in -wy, gen. -tovos; ¢.9. xiuwv, mpi, 
Bpaxiey, "Audiv. As exceptions are to be observed xiwy, in which the 
t is lengthened only by the ictus and in compounds, and yiwv, which 
always has « short. Also proper names in -wy, which retain w in the 
gen., have « short; ¢.g. Kpoviwy, gen. Kpoviwvos and Kpoviovos. 

(c) Proparoxytones in -os and -Aov have « long; ¢.9. dpidos, ap- 
Yros, wedtdov. 

(d) In properispomena in -ivos the « is necessarily long, as ixrivos, &e. ; 
besides in the following proparoxytones: xdpivos, toryivov, xipivoy, aéXivor, 
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and the two oxytones yaAwds and épivds. In adjectives of this ter- 
mination it is short, except omwpwos, peromupwos, peonpBprvos, and 
opOpwos, in which (chiefly in the later poets) it varies its quantity to 
suit the nature of the verse. 

(e) Polysyllabic substantives in -w and -wa have « long; e.g. 
Surin, agivy, epyacrin, Atyiva. From these eiarivy is excepted. 


(f) Lastly, ¢ (for ey) is long i in words in -rys and -cris, and in proper 
names in -tr7; ¢. 9. émXirns, reyvirns, WONLTIS, *Adpodi ity. Except xpirys, 
as formed from the short root xpt 


(g) Also the following words have « long in the penultima: axovirov, 
évirn, €pibos, rapbevoninys, Tapixos, xeAtduv, and the proper names Ipa- 
vixos, Evirevs, Evpizos, Kdixos, “Ocipts, Bovoipts, Xépigos, and some others, 
as Sepnipapus. 


C. Long ¢t in the beginning of Greek words. 


1 Of dissyllabic forms of nouns, with the termination -os, those in 
-tAos, -yt0s, -tvos, and -vos, which have either an acute on the final, or a 
circumflex on the penultimate syllable, have « long in the radical sylla- 
ble; @g. xtdos, Pros, widos, Aipds, aipos, pipos, pivos, divos, mpivos, ids, 
xpios, &c. Except Bios (a bow), which has the short vowel. 


2 Also dissyllabic diminutives in ag take « long in the radical syl- 


lable, as is apparent from the accent; ¢ 9. wAtpag, widag, dc. 


Obs. In other dissyllabic substantives also, with the ending -os, the long ¢ in the 
radical syllable is evident from the accent, as otros, Bpidos, uicos, oripos, and the like. 
But in dissyllabic forms of nouns not ending in os, ¢ in the radical syllable, when 


followed by a simple , is generally long, as in Beinn, riph, 8pizts. Only substantives 
formed froin short verbal roots in -za retain the ¢ short, as xATua. 


3 The quantity of « in verbal roots is determined above, under 
B, 5, a—d (pp. 30, 31). 


4 As special examples with ¢ long in the initial syllable, the follow- 
ing are principally to be adduced : 


idopat, and its derivatives, ag iarpés, &ec., iOvs, Taos, Due As, ipepos, 
iviov, tréa, yivopat, ywucKe, 8 iv, xAivn, xpibr, viKn, oy, opin, Xiros, 
pixpos, pipeopar, and its derivatives, piry, yptrevs, riwv, miaivw, wipeAn, 
xidton, and the proper names "13n, "Ixapos, “Ivaxos, Liduv, TipvrOrs, 
Tirvpos, with some others. 
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(3) Long v in Greek words. 
A. Long i in the final syllable. 
I. Termination -v, when not followed by consonants. 


1 In the case-endings of nouns, the final v is always short, except in 
monosyllabic names of letters, as yd, and in the word ypv. Also in voca- 
tives of words in -vs, whose nominative is long, v remains long; see 
below, ur. 1. 


2 Adverbs in -v are short, but in avrexpv the v is both long and 
short. 

3 In the conjugations, v is long in the 3 pera. sing. imperf. and 
aor. 2 of verbs in -vyse; eg. er, dv. 


II. Termination -w. 
1 As a nominative-ending, -vy is long; e.g. pooovv. 
2 Also, asa termination of accusatives, it is long in those words in 
-vs, whose final syllable is long in the nominative ; see below, u1. 1. 


3 In the conjugations, -vy is long as a termination of the imperf. 
and aor. 2 of verbs in -vyut; eg. épiv. 


III, Termination -vs. 
S: As a nominative-ending, -vs is long (a) in monosyllables, as Spis, 
: (bd) in polysyllabic oxytones, which take -vos in the gen.; 6g. 
vee &yris, &e.: (c) in the two subst. Bays, gen. -iSos (a wax-doll), 
and xwyis, gen. -vOos (a sheaf): (d) in participles of this termination ; 
e.g. Levyvis, Baxviis, do. 

2 As the termination of the nom. and acc. plur. -vs is long, being 
formed by contraction from -ves and -vas ; e.g. opps instead of odpves and 
bok 

3 In the conjugations, -vs is long as a termination of the 2 pers, 
sing. imperf. and aor, 2 of verbs in -vype; ¢.g. edeixvis, eis. 


B. Long i in the penultimate syllable. 
1 In nouns, v is long before the case-ending : 
(a) In words in -vy, gen. -ivos, as pooovy, gen. poraivos. 


(b) In dissyllabic words in -vf, whose penultimate syllable is long by 
natare, and which take x in the genitive, as xyjpug, xypixos ; dSotdug, -dxos. 
5 
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Of dissyllables, whose penultima is lengthened by position, BopBvé, 
-ixos, and xoxxv§, -vyos, only have v long before the case-ending. 

(c) Of words in -vy, monosyllables only have v long in the deri- 
vative cases; ¢€.g. yu, yuros. | 

(d) Of words in -vs, only Says, -vdos, and xupis, -v0os, retain the 
long vowel in the derivative cases. 

2 In the conjugations, the following cases of the lengthening of v 
are to be observed : 

(a) Verbs in -vyw and -vpw have long v in the pres. and imperf., and 
in the aor. 1 act. and mid.; in all the remaining forms of these verbs, 
which, however, are of rare occurrence, the vowel is short; ¢.9. Bpadive, 
imperf. ¢8padivov, fut. Bpadiva ; pipe, imperf. épipoyv. 


(b) To determine with accuracy the quantity of v in verbs in -vo, 
they must be distinguished into different classes: 

(a) In verbs in -vw, whose root is monosyllabic, v in the pres. 
and imperf. 18 used arbitrarily or capriciously; ¢. g. diw and diy, 
div and dit. Only Gow (I rush, to be distinguished from Ovco, 
I offer), fiw (I smoothe), and rptw (I rub off), have always v long; on 
the other hand, in pie (I overflow), and KAte (I hear), v is rare 
short. In the fut. and aor. the v of these verbs is always long ; 
dow, d\ioa, dive, épica, Except from this rule BAvw (I ‘bbe 
xvw (I kiss), pvw (I shut my eyes), and wrvw (I spit), which have v short 
in the fut. and aor., thus, Brjsou, xiou, piow, arvow. Also in the perf. 
and pluperf. act. aad paulo-post fut. pass, v is usually long; on the con- 
trary, in all the remaining derivative tenses, invariably short ; e.g. S€dvxa, 
wépixa ; on the contrary, also, AéAvxa, and, without exception, atom, 
A€Atpat; wervipévos is the only example of i in the perf. pass. 

(8) In verbs in -vw, whose root is polysyllabic, the quantity of v is 
determined by the nature of the preceding syllable ; thus, ifthe syllable 
preceding v 18 long, v is common in the pres. and unperf. 1» but tnvarrably y 
long in the derivative tenses; ¢€.g. xwAiw and KwrAvw, fut, kwAiow, aor. 
pass. éxwddOnv, &c. As exceptions to this rule we have aprvw (I order), 
é\xvw (I draw), and évrvw (I prepare), in the first of which v is made short 
by the Epic writers, and long by the tragedians; in the second the 
tragedians always make the vu short in the derivative tenscs, but it is 
sometimes long in the Epic writers, and in the third without exception the 
vis short. On the contrary, if the 1 syllable before v is short, v also remains 
short wn all the tenses; e.g. dviw, peOtur, ravi, fut. dvicu, pebiow, 
raviiow, &e, 
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(y) In verbs in -vw, which have a collateral form in -vpt, v is short; 
e.g. Sexviw and deixvip, opviw and opvips, &c. 


(c) In verbs in -vut, v is long in the sing. of the pres. and imperf. 
act., and in all numbers of the aor. 2 act. It is also long in the opt., 
when this is formed by the mere annexation of -ys and -zyyv to the root, 
because v in that case stands for w; e.g. éxdvuev, Hom. Jl, xvi. 99; 
Saivvro, Hom. Ji. xxiv. 665. The imperat. aor. 2 also, formed with the 
termination -6:, has v long; e.g. xAv6.; but shortens it when there is 
a reduplication ; eg. xéxAvOr, xéxAtre. The length of v in the partici- 
pial termination -vs has been observed above, ur. 1, d; and this is fol- 
lowed by the fem. in -toa, as appcars also from the accent. 


Obs. That the 3d pers. plur. pres, also, when -vacz is contracted into -io1, bas uv 
long, is self-evident, and indicated also by the accent. 


3 In derivative words, v is long in the penultima, or in the middle 
syllables generally, in the following cases : 

(a) In trisyllabic subst. in -vvy or -wa ; e.g. alcxivy, apuva, ebbivn. 

Obs. In Kxopivn and ropwvn the v is made long only by the Attic writers, but mostly 
short by Epic poets; and in ddvv7 it is always short. 

(b) In trisyllabic or polysyllabic words in -vvos, when o does not 
precede this termination ; ¢.g. BoOuvos, xivdvvos, Aayuvos, evOvvos. 

Ods. Except the compounds in -yivos, forined from yiv7 (a woman), which always 
have v short; ¢.g. dvdpoyivos. 

(c) In polysyllabic subst. in -vpa, v is long in proparoxytones, as 
adyxupa, yépipa, oAvpa, and in xoddtpa; otherwise always short, as 
Avpa, Ovpa, and the like. 

(d) v is long in adjectives in -vpos, when the preceding syllable 
is likewise long; and short, on the contrary, when the preceding syl- 
lable is short; ¢.g. lsxupos, oifipos; on the contrary, Aaptpos, oxvpos, 
and the like. 


Obs. vin dduupds is used long by the Attic writers, but short by the Epic writers, 
according to Draco’s rule, which, however, is uncertain, as we have adyuipés in Eurip. 
Troad. 440. 

(e) vis long in masc. of the first declension in -vrys, fem. -vrts, as 
sper Burns, ke. 

(f) In the termination -vros, v is long only in trisyllabic subst., 
whose first syllable is likewise long, as xwxvros, and the like; and in 
compound adj. in -Saxpiros and -rpiros (from Sexpiw and tpiw), as 
adaxpitos, atpiros, &ec. 
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(g) v is long in adverbs in -vdov, as wpvdov. 

(h) Besides these, observe also the following special cases with long 
v in the middle syllables : 

apapiyy ion, odoAvy7, and ocroAvyuy, wpvy7), together with uipew, 
airy, and dortw; 3 also, ciAtdalw, eiAvos or iAvos, lyvin, épixw, KéAugos, 
Addipov, A€rvipov, waTrupos, mirupov, WypdOrov; ; lastly, all derivatives 
from pdOos and Gvpos, as roAvpvO0s, aBvpzos, and the like. 

To these may be added the proper names: “ABvdos, Aiciyrys, “Ap- 
dpicos, "Apxiras, Bypiros, Bibivos, Avovicos, “Evid, "Eviadw, KapPions, 
Képxipa, Taxivos. 

C. Long wv at the beginning of Greek words, 


1 vis long in dissyllabic neuters in -vAov, as the accent also proves ; 
€.g. piArov, axiAov, &c. From this {iAov forms an exception. 


2 v is long in dissyllabic oxytones in -vAos, -vuos, and -vvos; as 
XvAGs, Gipos, xpipos, fives, &c. Except dives, which always has v 
short. 

3 v is long in dissyllabic paroxytones in -vyzy and -vyy, as din, 
Cipn, pivy. 

4 In neuters in -vpza, derived from verbs in -vw, the quantity is 
regulated by the form of the root (see above, B, 2, b). In dissyllables of 
this kind, the quantity is indicated by the accent, as in xipa, but we 
have mAiuca. The polysyllables are mostly long, as dpripa, Avpa, 
eiAvpa, pipa. 

5 In dissyllabic neuters in -os, the quantity of v is likewise learned 
in most cases from the accent; most of them are long, as yixos, KvO0s, 
oxvros ; but some short, as oriyos, rpixpos. 


6 The quantity of v in verbs in -vw has been treated of above 
(B, 2, b), and in verbs in -vvw and -vpw (B, 2, a). It only remains, therefore, 
that we consider the case where v appears in the root-syllable of mute 
and contracted verbs, and to this the following rules apply : 

(a) In mute verbs from a monosyllabic root, v is always long ; 
69. pixe, pox, rid, &e. TAdde alone has v short. 

(b) In contracted verbs vis long when the verb is formed from a long 
primitive, as xipow (from xipos), Aiméw (from ivy), Gipcopar (from 
Gipcs), dc. On the contrary, v is short in those in -éw, which exist only 
as a collateral form to a liquid verb, as xipéw to Kipan 
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Obs. It is self- evident that those formed from short roots retain the short vowel, 
as, ¢.g. orvyéw (from oriyos). 

7 Of special words with long v in the root-syllable, the following 
deserve notice : 


vipsés, Godaxos, Kids, inn, pushes: pixdopar, pipawa, piu, mh 
iedos, woetia, wos, wupapis, mupos, TUKOY, oipryt, odupa, Tpvywr, Tupos, 
iés, san, PiAyn, picdw, xpiaos, Yixy, to which may be added piedds, 
riedos, for Homer at least uses these words as dactyls, though other 
poets leave the first syllable short. 

We have also the proper names: Aivdds, Micds, Mipw, Srpvpwr, 
Tudevs, Tupo. 

Obs. Monosyllables, as pis, ois, or Us, and nip, have the long vowel in the mono- 


syllabic forms, consequently in the nom. and acc., but shorten it in the dissyllabic 
— and in compounds derived from them ; e.g. piss, Bioxrévos, cUBUTns, ripdypa, 


Final remark.—In assigning general rules, as well as ‘in the enu- 
meration of special words, we have above adduced only the fundamental 
forms, and have passed over their derivatives, in order that further space 
might not be unnecessarily devoted to this subject. It may be sufficient, 
therefore, to remark here, that the quantity of the primitive is in general 
transferred to its derivative; as, ¢. 9. Xpiads, and therefore xpiceos ; 
AAvpat, and therefore also Atros, adiros, Liiors ; 3 but AvoyeAys, accord- 
ing to the analogy of iow, 


8B. Accents. 

40 The accent is the sharp or elevated sound with which 
some one of the last three syllables of a Greek word is regularly 
pronounced, and is called accordingly the ‘acute accent,” accentus 
 acutus, ofeia rpoowdia, ofvs roves. It is indicated by a line sloping 
to the right over the vowel, or second vowel of the diphthong, by 
which the accentuated syllable is articulated. 


41 Every other syllable is supposed to have the “grave 
accent”’ (Sapeia wrpoowdia), which, when expressed, 1s marked by a 
line sloping to the left. 


42 The acute accent may stand on the wltima, penultima, or 
antepenultima of a word. 


43 Words are called oxytone when the acute is on the ultima, 
a8 KpiTHS; parorytone, when on the penultima, as Adéyos; and pro- 
paroxytone, when on the antepenultima, as rumropevos. 
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44 Laroxytone and proparorytone words are called barytones. 


45 When an oxytone word occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
its last syllable becomes barytone, and the accent is sloped to the 
left; thus we write: ed 1) pntpuin mepexadrdrAns "HepiBoua. These 
words are said to be “inclined” (éy«Auvoyeva, Anccd. Bekk. 1142), 
and must be carefully distinguished from the enclitics (éyx\utixa), 
of which we shall speak directly. 


46 The only other case, in which the grave accent is ex- 
pressed, is when it is combined with the acute in a contracted syl- 
lable, made up of two vowel-syllables, the former of which has the 
acute accent. Thus, if didéo is contracted into gir, or Purtéovca 
into diAovea, the grave of the sccond, as well as the acute of the 
first vowel, is expressed in the circumflex which is placed over the 
contracted syllable!. This combined accent is written” or ~; and 
when the original form was paroxytone, the resulting word is called 
pertspomenon (mepiomr@pevov); when proparoxytone, the new word is 
called properispomenon (mpoteptotrwpevor). 


47 In proparoxytona, and therefore in properispomena, the 
last syllable is always short: and if the last syllable is short, and. 
the penultima, being long by nature, is also accentuated, the word 
must be properispomenon. ‘Thus we have padrdov, copa, Kce., and 
though rule 46 docs not apply, we have éor@ros from évradros, 

"and Nypndes from Napnides. But in a crasis like rade for ra 
adXa or yore for xai dre, the paroxytone word is not altered, unless 
a diphthong results, as in rovpyov for ro Epryov?. 


48 In reference to accentuation, at and os are considered’ 
short, except in cases where etymology teaches that there was an 


1 The only exception to this in the contraction of a final syllable is the accentua- 
tion of ddeA\gudobs, Ovyarpidois, of which the uncontracted forms, according to all the 
grammarians (Theodos. p. 30, 12; Joann. Alex. p.6, 21; Arcad. p. 175, 9), were written 
adegideds, Ovyarpideds, &c. 

* On this subject, however, there is great difference of opinion. The rule given 
above is maintained by F. A. Wolf, Analect. Luter. 11. p. 434, but is neglected by I. 
Bekker and E. C. Schneider, who have read more MSS. than any editors of Greek 
books, and who consistently write rofpyov, rddXa, ravdov, &c. It is also disputed by 
the latest grammarian, Rost. It seems to us that all three modes of accentuating the 
crases involve specific difficulties, that is, whether we write rd\\a, rodpyorv; r&AXa, 
Totpyov; or Tddda, Todpyov; but that Wolf’s compromise avoids the most glaring 
incongruities, namely, those ef writing xdua, xdrav, rdpa on the one hand, or rodpyov 
on the other. 
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original longer form, as in the infin. -évas for -éwevaz, and the optat. 
-at for -ee, and the locative -ou for'-of Thus we distinguish 
between oixoz, “houses,” and olxos, “at home,” though compounds 
of wadast throw back their accent, as mpémadat, &c. Aristoph. Ey. 
1154. In the second and third declension -ws is regarded as 
short, or as forming a synizesis with the preceding e; thus we 
have MevérXews, rrodews, &e. 


49 When the last syllable is long by position only, and the 
penultima long by nature, it is held that the word may be properi- 
spomenon, although, under the same circumstances, it could not be 
proparoxytone; thus, we might write Anuovak, but not ‘Im7iavat. 


50 The accentuation depends upon the etymology or form of 
the word. For example, the sharp sound produced by a consonan- 
tal affix is naturally marked by the acute accent. Thus, the accen- 
tuation discriminates the root in St«-n and 701-«7. 


51 The following are the chief rules for practice in the accen- 
tuation of inflexions. 


a. In Nouns, the accent of the oblique cases is always on _ 
the same syllable as in the nominative, unless some one of the 
general rules prohibits this. Thus we have capa, awpartos, but 
capatwov; avOpwros, avOpwirot, tpateta, tpatretat, eEovaia, éEou- 
cias, but avOparov, avOparwyv, rpatrétns, tpatelav, eEovowy; 
XGpos, Ywpov, yapot, yapwv; éArrris, édalbos, eArribes, EXTridwy ; and. 
so forth. But femin. adj. and participles retain the accent on the 
same syllable as in the masc.; thus we have a&tas, podvae (but 
‘Podias, “‘ Rhodian women”’), madevdpevar. 


a. In the first declension the gen. plural is always perispome- 
non, because -@y is here a contraction from -a@v. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are femin. adj. and participles like a&twv, podiwy 
(but ‘Pod.av, “of the Rhodian women”’), mradevozévwv, and the 
subst. yonorey (from yenorns, “a lender”), apvewv (from adn, “an 
anchovy’’), to distinguish them from the genitives of ypnoros, “good,” 
“useful,” and aduns, “out of shape;” éryciwy (from érnclas, the 
name of certain trade-winds), and yAovvwy (from xAovvys, “a wild- 
boar”). The vocative singular, which represents the crude-form, 
throws back its accent in déo7rora, and circumflexes the penultima 
in words like zroAira. The nom. and voc. plural have the accent 
on the same syllable as the nom. sing., but when the penultima is 
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long and bears the accent, the word becomes propertspomenon in- 
stead of paroxytone; thus from avpa, édala, we have avpat, édataz. 


b. For the same reason, the gen. and dat. of all numbers are 
perispomena in the first and second declensions, when the nom. is 
oxytone; for opO7ns, 6p0@, are contractions from dp06-yas, op86-l. 

c. In the third declension, monosyllabic nouns are oxytone in 
the gen. and dat. sing. and in the dat. plural, and pertspomena in 
the gen. and dat. dual, and in the gen. plural: the other cases 
retain the accent on the root-syllable: thus we have yelp, xepds, 
xepl, xépa, xelipa, yepav, yepol, But if the noun be owytone and of 
more than one syllable, the accent will fall on the penultima in the 
oblique cases, which will be parorytone or propertspomenon, accord- 
ing to the natural quantity of the penultima, If the noun be not 
oxytone, the gen. dual and plural will be parozxytone, the other 
oblique cases proparoaytone. 


To these rules there are the following exceptions: 

c. 1 Monosyllabic participles maintain the accent on the root- 

syllable; thus we have oras, ordyros, oTavTwy, order; wy, SvToS, 
dvTwv, ovct, 
t ¢, 2 Ten monosyllabic nouns are paroxytone in the gen. plur. 
and the gen. and dat. dual: 7) dds, 6 Sucs, 6 7 Ads, Td Kpas, Td ous, 
6 7 Tais, 0 ons, 6 Tpads, 4 dws, TO das, gen. pl. Sadr, Susy, 
Gwowv, kpatwv, orwv, Taidwy, céwv, Tpwwr, ovdav, podtor. 

c. 3 The adjective ads in the sing. follows the rule for mono- 
syllabic nouns, but retains its accent on the root-syllable in the 
plural. 

c. 4 The interrogative ris, tivos, is accentuated throughout on 
the first syllable, and the indefinitive tis, riwds, when it takes an 
accent, is oxytone throughout. 

c. 5 Polysyllables in -7p, -épos, when they drop the e, are ac- 
centuated according to the rule of monosyllables; thus we have 
matpos, Tatpt for marépos, watépt; for the same reason we have 
KUwv, Kuvos, Kuvi for Kuovos, Kvdve; Sdpu, Sopds or Sovpds, Sopi or 
Soupi for Séparos ; and yovu, youvos for yovaros; though the genitive 
plurals are Sovpwv, youvwn, | 

c. 6 The irregular yuvn is accentuated throughout like yeip. 

c. 7 Ovdeis, undeis, make ovdevds, ovdevi, pndevos, pndevi. 
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ce. 8 The contracted nouns ¢péap, oréap (orjp), ois (ols), 
@pai~ (@paé), give us dpytos, donti; arntos, oryTL; olds, oti; 
@paxos, Opaxi; but éap gives jpos, jpt. 

In the vocative of the third declension, cc. 1, only barytone 
substantives shorten the 7 or w of the termination; but even oxytone 
adjectives are liable to this: thus we have yépov, evedeés; but @ 
TouLny, @ aratwy, 


cc. 2 Only barytone compounds throw back the accent when 
the last syllable is shortened ; thus wé have ’Aydyeuvov, attapxes ; 
but Maydor, lacov. 

Exceptions to cc. 1 are “AzroAAov, Ilocedov, o@rep, matep, avep, 
daep, elvatep, Ouyarep; exceptions to cc. 2 are compounds in -¢pev 
and -wp, as Bapvdppov, travroxpatop. 


52 8.1 The general rule for the accentuation of Verbs is 
the following: the accent falls as nearly as may be on the root- 
syllable. 


8. 2 Accordingly, if the form has more than two syllables, 
and if the ultima is short, the verb will be proparoxytone; if the 
ultima is long, paroxytone; if there is a contraction in the former 
case, properispomenon; if in the latter, perispomenon; hence we 
have Aecizrovot, Neier, pidovot, Pirei, taideve, mpochepe, xata- 
Aelro. 

The special rules, which seem like exceptions to this general 
rule, are the results of absorptions, which etymology explains. 
They are as follows: 

a. The aor. infin. in -éoOaz, the perf. infin. in -évaz, the aor. 
infin. in -oat, and the perf. infin. pass. in -@ae (when in the two 
latter cases the penultima is not long by nature), are always 
paroxytone. 

b. The aor. infin. in -eiy, the aor. imper. in -ov, and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -@, -7s, -7, are always pertspomena. 

c. ‘The aor. and perf. infinitives excepted in (a), and the aor. 
subj. pass. in -dpev, -7Te, -@ot, are always properispomena. 

Thus the student will distinguish between zroujoas 3 sing. 1 aor. 
opt. act. (above, 48), qoujoas 1 aor. infin. act. (c), and molnoas 


2 sing. 1 aor. imper. middle (general rule). 
6 
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d. In parathetic compounds with augmented tenses the accent — 
does not stand on the preposition, unless the augment is omitted in 
poetry; thus we have mpoéoyov, mapetyor, ariyov, but Expevyov, 
mapeyov. If the augment is omitted in a simple form, the accent is 
transferred to the root-syllable, as in Aue, Adie. 


e. In the imperative aorist the following forms are oxytone, 
contrary to rule . 1: edwé, evpé, EXO, AaBE; but azredOe, arrddaPe, 
&e, : 

The participles follow the rules of nouns in regard to their 
oblique cases: the active participles of verbs in -s, the aorists in 
-wy, -eis, and the perfects in -ws, being always oxytone in the nomi- 
native, and the perfect passive in -yévos being always paroaytone. 

Obs. The student will do well to bear in mind that a contraction 
of the termination does not affect the accent of the previous syllable : 


thus we have retxos, retxeos, retxous: épiree, epider. For the exceptions 
to this sce below, 169, obs. 


53 It has been remarked above, that all oxytones are barytoned, 
when they appear in connexion with other words in the middle of 
a sentence. Besides this connexion between the accentuation of 
words and the cadence of the sentence in which they appear, there 
are other peculiarities of accentuation which are explicable from the 
same principles. We refer to the doctrine of proclitics and enclitics. 
These are certain little words, which so entirely take their colour 
from the sentence in which they appear, that they are not conceived 
capable of any separate existence. They are called proclitics, when 
they stand before, and enclitics, when they follow, the word on 
which they depend, and to which they are, as it were, attaclied. 


54 The Proclitics are the cases of the article which terminate 
in a vowel: 6, 7, ol, at, and the particles ei, év, ets (és), é« (€E), ov 
(ovx), ws. These little words are supposed to form a part of the 
words which follow them: just as if we wrote é7arnp, ovynpiv, for 
6 TaTnp, ovxy nuiv. Proclitics receive an accent when they become 
emphatic by post-position or otherwise: as xaxwv €&, Beds ws, mas 
yap ov; or ov Aéyw, @ avdpes "AOnvaior, ov. 

Although the other prepositions may seem to stand in the same 
combination, as eis, év, and é£, with the cases of their nouns, their 
consonantal commencement, or heavier forms, exhibit them as 
oxytones. 
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55 The Enclitics are: 


a. The pres. indic. of edué and dnt, except the 2 sing. ef and 
ons. 

b. The oblique cases sing. of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd personal 
pronouns, and the oblique cases dual, with the plural cases, except 
opav and ofas, of the third personal pronoun. 


c. All cases of the indefinite tls, the imterrogative being 
always accentuated with the acute even in the nom., as though it 
were an initial syllable (above, 51, c. 4). 


d. The indefinite adverbs aos, mn, trot, tov, 7100, TroGéy, tore. 


e. The conjunctions a, Té, Toi, Onv, yé, Ké (Kev), vu (vv), 
mép, pa, together with the local suffix -Se. Of these roi is some- 
times proclitic as well as enclitic: thus we have tos yap tot. The 
following are the main rules respecting the enclitics: 


a. If an enclitic follows an oxytone, the acute accent 1s restored: 
a8 opbos TIS. 


B. If it follows a proparoxytone, or properispomenon, it affects 
the last syllable with an acute accent: as éwaicé pe, SjAov Tas, OF 
as in the line of Homer (ZZ. 11. 497): 


Lyotvov Te La@Adv Te woAvKYnpov T "Erewvor. 


But after a paroawytone, perispomenon, or oxytone, the enclitic merely 
loses its accent, as in dvdpa pot, Oedv Tis, Tis Tote ; 


y. If it follows a proclitic, it affects it with an acute accent; as 
él Tis, WOTEp. 

5. If two or more enclitics occur in succession, an accent may 
be added for every three syllables: as ef sep tis ce pol gyov tote, 
where ef mrep tus and ris ce pou are considered to be successive pro- 
paroxytona. The old grammarians (Arcadius, p. 146) lay it down 
as a rule that in this case every enclitic takes the accent of the 
following, so that the last alone remains unaccentuated ; but modern 
critics prefer the method which we have adopted (see Gittling, 
Accent. § 47, vu.). In the editions there is a good deal of incon- 
sistency in consequence of this difference of opinion. 

The main rules with regard to the enclitics are liable to the 
following exceptions. 
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(a) Ifan enclitic of more than one syllable follows a paroxytone 
word, it retains its proper accent; thus we have 4 Adyos qoré évar- 
tios apiot, Itis proposed to extend this to the case of a perispomenon 
which involves the paroxytone; as in pice Tia. This rule of course 
includes the properispomena in € and , as goiw£ éorl, xnpv& éori, 
which were probably paroxytona originally. The grammarians 
(Arcad. p. 140) would retain the accent of monosyllable enclitics 
in these cases, writing, for example, oujnuE pod, but there is no 
sufficient authority for this. 


(b) Ifthe vowel which ought to receive the inclined accent is 
elided, some enclitics retain their tone, as in 7roAAol 8 etoiy, radars 
mot éoti, but und ot (Hom. Jl. x1. 442), 


(c) Personal pronouns retain their accent after a preposition, as 
Wept Tov, Tapa col, Tpos cé. 


(d) eiut, which in that case throws back its accent in the 3 pers. 
sing. éort, is not an enclitic, when it signifies “there is,” “it is 
allowed or possible” (= é£eore), or when it stands at the beginning 

9 9 9 s e ¢ , A an 9? 
of a sentence or after aAX’, Ei, OUK, 14n, WS, Kal, Lev, STL, TOU, TOUT, as 
ote beds, “it is a god,” grr ovTws, “it is 80,” éore pot, “ there is 
to me,” ie. “I have,” gore ideiv, “it is possible to see,” ovx éorrt, 
Tour ETU, 


(ce) nl retains its accent, when it is separated from the con- 
text by punctuation, as in 6 avrds 6é, dacty, ove adixds eorev. 


(f) is retains its accent at the beginning of a new sentence, 
and some modern editors write rwés, when it signifies ‘“ several per- 
sons, as etol ruvés. Hermann (de em. rat. p. 69) has some rules 
respecting the accentuation of dri and dyrivwy, which he has not 
observed in his own editions. 


Obs. For the drawing back of the accent in the case of oxytones, 
which suffer elision, see below, Art. 138. 


§ VII. Stops. 


56 In addition to the accents, which depend both on the word 
and on the sentence, the Greeks have several other marks to assist 
the reader, some of which refer to words alone, and others to the 
members of the sentence only. These are 
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a. for the word: 
The apostrophe, which marks an elision, as in am’ dAdowv for 


aT GAXNO@Y. 

The coronis, which marks a crasis, as in tapyvpiov for To 
apyupvov. 

The dieresis, which marks a division between two vowels, as in 
‘aloow. 
b. for the sentence: 


The full stop, as in wpaypa. 
The colon, as in wpaypa* 

The comma, as in mpaypa, 

The interrogation, as in 7pa@ypa; 

The names, x@dov (“‘ limb,” “ member’) and xdppa (‘a section’’) 
refer to the parts of the sentence over which the influence of the 
stop extends: for the same reason, the full stop, which governs the 
whole sentence, is called a period. A similar mode of speaking is 
adopted by the Jews, who call their accents, which are modes of 
punctuation, kings, emperors, &c., according to their domain in the 
sentence. The note of interrogation was not introduced till the 9th 
century A.D. Modern editors do not hesitate to use the note of 
admiration, as & Trav Trapévrwv Kaxdv! ded, ped! or to include quo- 
tations between inverted commas, and though there is no ancient 
authority for either, the practice is very convenient, and is quite 
justifiable on general grounds. 


PART II. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§ I. Divisions of the Subject. 


57 In Etymology three subjects come under discussion. First, 
the proper classification of different kinds of words; secondly, the 
principles which guide the analysis or dissection of an individual 
word; and thirdly, the pathology of words, or the changes which 
are introduced into their structure by the contact of incompatible 
articulations. 


§ Il. Classification of Words. 


58 In the Indo-Germanic languages all words may be com- 
prised in two general classes: the PRONOUNS, or words which indi- 
cate space or position (puncta, extremitates, and lineamenta); and 
the WORDS CONTAINING ROOTS, which express the positional rela- 
tions of general attributes. 


59 In the former class, we find words, declinable or indeclina- 
ble, as the case may be, without any admixture with the other 
element of language. 

Words of the latter class require the addition of at least one pro- 
nominal suffix to make them words. 


60 For this reason, we term the PRONOUNS or positional words, 
the organizing, constituent, or formative element of inflected lan- 
guage, and the RooTS the materval element. 


61 By pronominal additions of a perfectly analogous nature, 
the same root becomes either a NOUN or a VERB, that is, it expresses 
either a thing, or an acting, or result of acting. The only etymo- 
logical difference between the noun and the verb is this—that the 
pronominal suffixes, which mark the inflexions of the noun, are 
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fixed or adverbial, while those which mark the persons of the verb 
are themselves capable of inflexion. When they lose this inde- 
pendent power of inflexion they become intermediate affixes, and 
the crude verb is then capable of receiving a set of case-inflexions, 
so that it becomes a noun. This sort of noun is called a participle. 


62 As, then, the noun and verb spring from the same roots, 
or material part of language, and as their pronominal or positional 
affixes are strictly analogous, it is unnecessary to consider them as 
different parts of speech in an etymological classification; and the 
eight syntactical parts of speech when thus considered will fall into 
two great classes, represented by the following table: 

3 Etymological. Syntactical. 
Preposition 
Conjunction 
Formative element, or pronoun Pes oun | 


i Numeral 
Adjective 
noun Substantive 


Verb Participle 


Material element combined 
with pronoun 


Verb. 


The Interjection is either an unmeaning cry or the vocative case 
of a noun. The Adverbs are either pronominal words or cases of 
nouns. The Prepositions and Conjunctions are pronominal adverbs 
performing certain functions in regard to the construction of nouns 
and the connexion of sentences. The Numerals are adjectives in 
Syntax, though etymologically pronouns, In a grammar it is not 
necessary to take any distinct notice of the Interjection, which has 
only an occasional influence on the syntax (see below, 453, ee, 8). 
The Adverb is important, both in its form (259 sqq.) and in its syn- 
tactical use (435 sqq.). The Preposition appears in syntax as an 
important supplement to the cases (470 sqq.). And the Conjunction 
contributes to the machinery of co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences (Syntax, Chapter Iv.). 


§ WI. Analysis of Words. 


63 The analysis of words depends upon our ability to discri- — 
minate between the positional and material elements of language. 
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64 Some of the roots are of positional or pronominal origin ; 
but the analysis of a word does not inquire into the origin of its 
separate parts: it is satisfied with proving that they are separate. 

65 In the Greek, as in other languages of the Indo-Germanic 
family, the root is a monosyllable or quasi-monosyllable, which 
appears as the variable part in a number of words which are other- 
wise identical. In compound words there are two or more of such 
roots, but their disintegration is a different, and easier, task than 
that which we are now describing. 


66 We conclude 4 priori that the constant part in the identical 
forms, which are thus varied by differences of root, is of pronominal 
origin; and we find on examination that all the elements of it can 
be referred to one or other of the primitive pronouns. 


67 There are three primitive relations of position: here, near 
to here, and there; or juxta-position, proximity, and distance. 

68 The three primitive articulations, which are used to ex- 
press these three relations of position, are the three primitive tenues 
II, ©, T, pronounced pa, qva, ta; which we shall call the first, second, 
and third pronominal elements. 


69 Whatever syllable, in the constant or positional accompani- 
ments of roots, either contains one of these elements, or can be 
proved to have been derived from it, is to be explained in the same 
way as the pronominal element itself. 


70 The first pronominal element, denoting jusrta-position or 
— here, ig used to express (a) the first personal pronoun; (4) the first 
numeral; (c) the point of departure in motion. 


2 


71 The second pronominal element, denoting proximity or 
3 nearness to the here, is used to express (a) the second personal pro- 
noun; (b) the relative pronoun; (c) the reflexive pronoun. 


72 The third pronominal element, denoting distance, is used 

~ to express (a) the third personal pronoun; (4) negation; (c) sepa- 
ration. 

73 The first pronominal element appears in Greek under the 

forms 7a and pa only. | 


74 The second pronominal element, being originally a com- 
pound of guttural and labial, may present any form of the guttural, 
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and any form of the labial (see above, 18, 7) except pa, which is 
strictly appropriated to the first element. The derivation is in each 
case so easy, that no confusion can take place. The greatest appa- 
rent difficulty arises from the appearance of 7, 8, or 6 only, instead of 
the combination 71, 0, 5: representing the sound 7. But this is only 
an apparent difficulty, for the original form presents itself in the 
first stage of the investigation. 


75 The third pronominal element appears only as ra or va, the « 
remaining dental articulations being appropriated to replace the 
sibilants, which result from the guttural part of the second element. 
The form va is sometimes transposed to av according to 19, b,i, and + 
the y often evanesces, according to 85, 106, 114. 


76 The dental sibilants, which have attached themselves as 
secondary forms to the second element, obtain a fixed value in the 
articulations pa or Aa, which imply motion either to or from. 


77 If any one of the elements of position is combined with 
pa =a, it indicates motion and continuation in a direction of which ~ 
the element in question represents the point nearest to the subject ; 
and by subjoining any one of the pronominal elements to any other 
of them, we denote a motion or continuation from the position 
denoted by the first of these combined elements towards that de- 
noted by the second of them: and s0 on if there are more’. 


78 The following are some important exemplifications of this 
principle. 


Pronominal Words and Forms. 


ma-pa (= 1+ pa), ‘ motion from here.” 

m(a]-po-ri (= 1 + pa + 3), “motion from here to there.” 4 

ta-pa (3 + pa), ‘“ motion from thence.”’ « 

ta-Fa (3+ 2), “motion from thence to this neighbourhood,” 1.e 


“approximation.” (This combination is used to express the 
number 2.) 


ta-Fa-pa (3+2+ pa), “motion from the point gained in the last 
combination.” (This combination is used to express the num- 
ber 3.) 


1 This principle was first elucidated in the New Cratylus, § 31. 
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- ta-tos (3 + 3), “ thence to there” (used to express the superlative, 
- a8 Tapa expresses the comparative). 
pe-ra (1+), “companionship, or pursuit with a view to com- 
panionship.” : 
a-pa (2 +1), “conjunction.” 


Root-words. 


79 In exemplifying the analysis of words containing roots, we 
may select one which will show to the student how the pronoun 
may become applicable to the formation of a root ; and consequently 
how the formative element may resolve itself into the material. 
The first pronominal combination mentioned above—namely, zra- 
pa—appears as the root of a large and important class of words, de- 
noting actions which, in the strictest sense, imply and express their 
emanation from the subject as opposed to the object. The full in- 
vestigation of this and other like procedures, belongs to a higher 
field than elementary grammar. It will be sufficient in this place 
to represent the facts as phenomena. 


_ qa-pa, pronominal word or preposition, “from the side of.” 
wé-pa-v (1+ pa+3=A+3), adverb, “on the other side.” 
me-pa-w, verb, “to pass over.” 
mi-1-pa-oKw, ‘to cause to pass over,’ —“ to sell.” 
m-pa-yos (A + 2 +3), noun, “an outward action.” 
m-pa-yyo = mpacow (A +2 + 2), verb, “to perform such an action.” 
T-pa-y-pa-T = tpary-pevt- (A + 2 + [1+ 3]), verbal noun, “such an 

action considered in reference to its performance.”’ 
W-pa-y-pa-Ti-Ko-5 (A +2 + [1+3+2)), adjective, “a person capa- 
ble of acting.” 
m-pa-y-pa-tela (A +2 + (1 +3 +4 2]), subst., ‘ procedure.” 
mpary-ous = mpakis (A + 2 + 2), “acting,” and so on. 


§ IV. Pathology. 


80 From this short specimen it will be seen that the analysis 

., of words, or the search for roots, presumes some knowledge of the 
legitimate interchanges or commutations of letters. The explana- 
tion of this tendency to change is called the Pathology (7 maBonro- 
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yixn) of a language, or the doctrine of the Affections (aa@n), to 
which it is liable. The word 2a@os might in itself denote any 
change in the root or inflexion of a word, in which case Pathology 
would include the third as well as the second part of this grammar. 
But we employ the term, as the older grammarians did, in a nar- 
rower sense to denote those changes, which, whether or not intro- 
duced by the process of inflexion, leave the signification of the 
word just as it would have been, if no such change had taken place. 
Thus there is a difference of form only, and not of meaning, between 
the common words yéypappat, édXcitr@, TUTTwv, &c. and their origi- 
nal and complete types yéypad¢-pat, év-Aeiw, TUTTovT-s, &c. In 
this narrower application, Affections are either euphonic, when they 
arise from the general repugnance of the Hellenic articulation to 
certain contacts or contiguities of sounds; dialectical, when they 
spring from the preference in certain tribes or certain districts of 
Greece for this or that sound or combination of sounds; and metrical, 
when the exigencies of some prevalent form of verse-composition 
have produced an influence on the structure of the language, as when 
the Homeric hexameter necessitated or suggested certain alterations 
in the measure of syllables. It is mainly to the first of these, or 
the euphonic affections of the Greek language in general, that the 
student’s attention ought to be directed in a grammar like the 
present. 


81 That letters pronounced by the same organ may be com- 
muted for one another, is a fact which our daily experience teaches ~ 
us: and no man can be acquainted thoroughly with his own lan- 
guage without having had his attention drawn to sundry changes 
resulting from dialectical differences of pronunciation, or an atten- 
tion to what is called Kuphony. The Pathology of the Greck lan- 
guage, of which we are about to speak, is not a treatise on Greek 
Dialects, but an explanation of phenomena in the language gene- 
rally ; a discussion which involves not only the question of dialects, 
but also those referring to the mutilations and corruptions which, 
according to the leading principles of Hellenism, may be expected 
to take place. The Affections are generally divided into the follow- 
ing classes: (a) quantitative (xara mocov), when the word is in- 
creased or diminished; and these are (1) mpocQecrs and adaipecis, 
addition or diminution at the beginning ; (2) émrévOeots and auyxorn, 
insertion or Contraction in the middle; (3) wapaywyn and drroxo7n, 








> 
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addition or curtailment at the end: (5) qualitative (cata 7rovov), or 
the interchange of sounds: (c) local («ata tozrov), (1) merabecis, 
transposition, (2) tyjous, or separation of compounds. All these 
belong to both consonants and vowels. To consonants alone belong 
durdacwaopés or doubling, and avadirdactacpos or reduplication. 
To vowels alone belong cvvadougyn or contraction, and éxracw 
or lengthening. 


A. <Affections of Consonants. 


82 A consonant may be changed either (I) at the end; (II) in 
the middle; or (III) at the beginning of a word. In the first of 
these cases, the change will proceed from some absolute law of the 
language operating on a previous alteration: in the second, from the 
letters which precede or follow: in the third, there is either a pros- 
thesis or prefix, which seems arbitrary until it is explained, or some 
change within the word, which brings into operation the rules of the 
second case. 


(I) Affections of Final Consonants. 


83 It is an absolute law of the Greek language that no word 
can end with a mute, or with any other consonant than the three 
semi-vowels o, v, p. For thosc, which terminate in £ and , are 
always combinations of a guttural or labial with >. And if we 
meet with ovx, ovy, and éx, we must remember that the two former 
never occur at the end of a sentence, or before a consonant; and 
that the latter 1s always prefixed to some word beginning with a 
consonant. In fact ov« or ovy is a mutilation of ov-«xe, for which 
we have ovyi, and é« or é& represents €-«us: and being thus affected 
by the words which immediately follow them, these monosyllables 
are proclitic (above, 54). 

Obs. This general rule applies only to Greek words ; foreign proper 
names, like @evO (Plat. Phedr. p. 188), ByA, Aanjd, AaBid, ‘laxusf, 
"Ioaax, Xepovfiu, and the like, are written as mere transcriptions from 
the original languages. 


84 Of the other three consonants which may be finals, » is 
often a representative of s, or contains it by absorption (95), and 
p is of comparatively rare occurrence. Moreover, when ¢ is the 
final letter, it must not be preceded by a dental or the liquid »v 
(92, 93). 
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85 The letters v, 5, which are of most frequent occurrence at 
the end of words, are themselves of such a weak and fleeting con- 
sistency, that they often become inaudible, and are omitted in 
writing. Even the final -y very often passes away into final -a, as 
in the accusatives of the third declension, and it is a rule that -yr- at 
the end of a word must become a, i.e. the 7 cannot stand, and the 
v evanesces: see below (107). This is called apocope (amoxomn) or 
apobole (amoBodrn). ‘The moveable v is commonly termed v éed- 
xvoticoy, or ‘‘y attached,” as if it were an arbitrary and secondary 
adjunct. But this is known to be an erroneous doctrine. | 


We find a moveable » in 

a. datives plural in -ow, together with ayumi, vbupw, oir, 
and wiv; 

b. 3 pers. in -ow, as TiOnow, TuTrovow (but not the Doric form 
in -vtt); 

c. 3 pers. sing. in -ev, as érupev, rerupev, and sometimes the 
3 pers. plup. in ec for ee; 

d. in tavrd-v, rocovTo-v, Toodro-v, in Attic Greek. 

e. in the suffixes -ow, -Oev, -dev, and in certain particles, such 
aS KEV, VUV, Tad, voodiy, Evexev, Grater, Ke. 

f. in the numeral etxoow, but not in its dialectical forms 
€eixoget OF elKaTt. 


The final » distinguishes zrépav, “on the other side, beyond”’ 
(as mépav Oadacons, mépav Sia7rdeiv), from mépa (compar. aepat- 
tépw), ‘farther’? in place or time, or metaphorically, as aépa tov 
Séovros, tod xatpod. The MS. of Philodemus gives us zrépa for 
this sense, and avrimépas appears as another form of avrurépay. 


We find a moveable s at the end of é&, mentioned above, and in 
the following indeclinable words: atpéuas, Eumras, npéuas, avs, 
péeypis, AXps, TOAAAKIS, HecoryUs, oUTws, Thus Euripides has arpé- 
pas, Plato drpeua; euras is found in the Attic poets, éuzra in Pindar 
and the Alexandrian writers, éusrns in Homer; npéuas appears in 
Apollonius Rhodius; ad@ in Callimachus, but av@: in Homer is for 
avroOt ; for peéxpis and aypis, see Lobeck ad Phrynich. p. 14 8q. ; 
modrake “i8 lonic; wnooryis and peconyv are both poetical forms 
synonymous with pera£v ; otrws and ovrw stand before either vowels 
or consonants in prose, but the former only before vowels in poetry. 
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In the following there is generally a distinction of meaning, 
when the ¢ is omitted: audis, dvtixpus, evOUs. In the imperative, 
the 2 p. s. gencrally loses its s or 6. But in oyés, dpés, and some 
verbs in -y, it is retained. 


It will be seen that the letters v, 5 become evanescent also in 
the middle and at the beginning of words (107, 114). 


(II) Affections of Consonants tn Contiguous Syllables. 


86 The greatest number of consonants which can come toge- 
ther in the middle of the word is four;. but this occurs seldom: we 
have, however, such words as Oéd«tpov, xaymtpiov, and parathetic 
compounds like éxotpatevw, exotpépw, evotpépw. Three con- 
sonants do not stand together, unless the first, the last, or both the 
first and last are liquids or o; at the beginning of a word the first 
of these letters must be o, as in orpatés, ohpayis, oTAayYVOV, TKAH- 
vac; and conversely, in contiguous syllables the middle letter 
of three must not be o, whence we have affections like térud@e for 
tétupabe, tmemrex Gas for wemréxo Oa, nyyédOar for nyyérAcOa, Ke. 
When oo appear before another consonant, the first « may be 
omitted, if this occasions no ambiguity; thus we have dvornvos for 
Svacrnvos, KaoyeOe (Hom. Jl. x1. 702) for nat-cyebe = xao-oyebe, 
&c. But we write mpoccte’yw, mpocornvat, &c., that there may 
be no confusion between pds and mpo. 


87 The Greek language does not tolerate the following com- 
binations of consonants: up, uA, By, dA, vp. Whenever they ap- 
pearcd in the Pelasgian language, we have in Greck the following 
substitutes: wSp or Bp for wp, as in a-uBportos, and in Bporos for 
pooptos; and wd or BA for pA, as wewBAwxa and PrAdcKw from 
Euorov; pv for Bv, as in ceuvos for aeB-vds; AX for 4X, as in Kad- 
Aos, afterwards xados, from xad-dos; vdp for vp, as in avdpds for 
avpos. 


88 Whenever a labial precedes yw in the middle of a word, it is 
changed to p, as in ypad-w, ypay-un, yeypap-pat; TUT-Tw, THp-pa, 
TETUM-aL; TPIB-w, TPYU-MOS, TETPLUL- Wal, 


89 When a tenuis or aspirate guttural stands before p, it is 
often changed into the medial y; as in mdéy-pa from TA€x-@ ; 
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TeTvy-ua, edry-pas from Tevyw, evyopat; Eovypev for coixapev. But 
there are exceptions, as axpun, Spayyn and pwypos by the side of 
Soda and parypss. 

90 Tenues and aspirate dentals remain regularly unchanged 
only before the dental liquids A, », p, as in érAny, érvos, latpos, 
eofios, COpavaOnp. 

91 Before other dentals, and the labial liquid w, any dental may 
be changed into o, as in olo-@a for ot6-Oa, dc-uy for ob-u7. This 
is regularly the case in the perf. pass., as in Kexouto-pat, TéTreto-pat 
from the roots xoud-, weO-. But in the Ionic dialect the § or 
6 is occasionally retained, as in xéxad-yat, Kexopv0-pévos. We 
also find such forms as xevOuwv, aptOpos, motos, atTuos, avTun, 
éder-un. ‘The combination of seems to have been peculiarly pleas- , 
ing to the Greek ear, and many structures are due to this predilec- 
tion. We may also remark that o or @ often intrudes itself before 
#in verbal forms, such as the noun in -yos, and o, which may or 
may not have belonged to another form of the verb-root, appears 
before the aorist passive in -@yv and the perfect passive in -wau 
Compare Oeo-uos from téOnus (root Ge), pvO-wos from puw, with 
nkov-c-yal, 4xov-0-Onv from akovw, Kéypt-c-pat, éypl-c-Onv from 
yptw (see below, 302, D,f). In all these cases, it may be a question 
whether there was not a digamma still partially represented by 
t OF vu. 


92 Before c, the dentals are dropped; as Aapzra-s for Nayrad-s, 
gopa-ct for cWpart-ct. | 


93 The sameis the case with the dental liquid v before the dat. 
pl. of the 3rd decl.; as in Satuo-ox for Saipov-or from Sarpov-eor; 
and in compositions with the preposition ovv, when o and anothcr 
consonant follow, as in cvaxevatw, ovotrovdos, avaoracts, or when ¢ 
follows, as in ouferyvuss. If o is followed by a vowel, we have an 
assimilation, as in cvacitéw, cvocwlw. In wav and radu the p is 
sometimes retained and sometimes assimilated, as in aXivoxuwos, 
Tavopuixpos, mavoopos and mavovdi or tmavovdin by the side of 
Tagoopos, Taccédnvos, Tacavol. But ev always retains its final 
letter, as in évoelo, evonuaive, évtevyvupe. 


94 But if a dental mute is omitted along with v before c, the 
absorption is represented by a lengthening of the vowel, or by the 
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substitution of e, ov for e¢, o: thus for mayt-ot we have ma-ou; for 
otrévé-0w, orreitow; for TUITOVT-cl, TUTTTOUCL. 


95 At the end of a word, ov-s becomes wv; ovr-s either -wy 
_or ous; evs and evrs become -7 or -ets; Fot-s or Fo-s becomes -ws ; 
op-s becomes -wp. Thus we have daiuwy, turrwy, odovs, Totuny, 
xreis, TWeis, Terudas, News, pyTwp, for Saiuov-s, TUrrovr-s, ddovT-s, 
mowpév-s, KTév-s, TUEvT-s, TeTUpOT-s, AaAFos, pyTop-s. 

Obs. There are some few exceptions to these rules, such as répay-cat 
from ¢aivw, Apis for éApww6-s, &c. which explain themselves. The 
preposition év, when lengthened by -s, becomes eis: but when it pre- 
cedes o or € in composition, it remains unchanged (93): the reason 
for this also is obvious. 

96 When £ and ¢, or yand y stand before o, they are changed 
into w and « respectively, and the compound sound is written > or 
& Compare the Latin scribo, seripst, scrip-tum, and rego, rext, 
rec-tum. ‘That the aspiration is lost, is clear from the following 
rule. 


97 The Greeks, wherever they can, avoid two aspirations in 
the same word. In compounds it is often necessary to retain the 
aspirates of both the combined roots, thus we have av6o-gopos, 
opviBo-Onpas, traxv-yerros, ép-udy, &c.: but we have also auréyw 
for audi-éyw, erapn and épamrw from éni-dnrre, atrepOos from 
agéyrw, &c.: and when an aspirate is lost by flexion in one part of 
the word it may be represented in another part of the word by 
transposition. This is particularly observable in the verb-roots 


éy-, Tah-, tup-, Tpadh-, Tpud-, Tpex-, for we have 
EXW but &&wo = &x-cw, 
é-ragb-nv but Odr-tw, bao, 


TUd-w but Oirpo, TeOu! -pévos, 


Tpéh-w 
‘eal but Opéeyo, 
é-tpud-nv but Opum-tw, Opiypw, ré-OpuTr-rat, 
tpéy-w but Apefoua. 
According, however, to rule 99, the aspirate returns in reOadOae 
(Arrian, Anab. vi1.1), €@pépOnv (Hes. Theog.192), and similar forms. 
The noun Opé£, dat. OpcEs, gen. tpexéds, the adjective tayus, com- 
par. Odocov for taxvov, and the compounds évexa for év éxa, Ppovdos 
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_ from apo dd00, dpovpés from mpoopa, exhibit the same metathesis 
of the aspirate; érazpos seems to be connected with €@os; some have 
compared tpayus, Tpayis with @pda«n (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 47); and 
in cognate languages we have @uvyarnp by the side of duhztrt (San- 
scrit), ‘daughter ;” aei@w by the side of fido, and triumphus from 
OpiasBos; Xad«xnddy is sometimes written Karyndwv; and the fol- 
lowing affections are dialectical : 


Batpaxos Ionic Ba€paxos, Gecpos Doric -reOpos, 
epravda ~—..._~—s VO adTa, miGaxvn Attic gdaxvn, 
evrevOev ... + evOcdrev, harvn later avn, 
NIT OY «-. KUOor, twOatw Hesych. dwralo, 
YUT pa 2». «vOpn, Terxives ... Oedyives. 


98 By a similar law of euphony an aspirate can never stand 
before another aspirate of the same organ, but is changed into the 
corresponding tenuis: as in the forms Baxyos, Zarda, IerGevs. 
The game rule applies to two successive syllables, where the former 
is the result of reduplication; thus we have meidnxa, TiOnus, and 
not dedirnxa and OiOnur. The formative syllable @n of the 1 aor. 
pass. and the person-ending @ are retained, whether an aspirate pre- 
cedes or follows: thus we have wpOwOny, exvOnv, pabt, réOvaht, &c. 
without any change af the preceding aspirate; and when a change 
is made we have tvd-On-71, éré-On-v, é-rv-Onv, and not tvrrn-A, 
eGé-rnv or TupOn-O1, e0é-Onv, é-OU-Onv. And perhaps this rather 
than a metathesis of the aspirate is the true explanation of dyaxds 
and ofyexa for éxcwyas and olxwya, from éyw and olyouat. Although 
éxeyeipia is not a reduplication, but a compound of éyewv and yxeipa, 
it follows the same rule. The adverbial terminations -Oev and -0 
do not affect the aspirate of the main word; thus we have zrav- 
tayo-Gev from wravrayov, Kopiv66-6: from Képuv6os, &c. 


99 With regard, however, to letters of different organs, the 
following rule applies without exception: 


a tenuis only can precede a tenuis, 
amedial . .. . . a medial, 
an aspirate. . . . . an aspirate. 


Hence from érra, derw, we have &8Sou0s, dy500s, with a double 

change: and hence the root-letter is changed by the termination; 

as in yparrros, ypaPdnv from ypddw, and wdexGels, TupOels from 
8 
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mwréxw, TUTT®. So also, in composition and synalepha, we have 
EpOnuepos from Erra nyépat, and wy ornv from vuxta Orn». 

Obs. The proclitic preposition éx, for éxs, in composition, is pre- 
served from this change by the supposed intervention of its original s: 
thus we have éxdeivar, éxdovvar, éxBarAeuw, exyever Oar, expevyay, &e. 


100 The consonants most frequently doubled are the liquids, 
and 7 as the representative of o. The doubling of these letters is 
generally indicative of assimilation. 


101 Besides the cases already mentioned (above, 88), the fol- 
lowing are of frequent occurrence : 


a. ‘The former of two consonants is assimilated to the latter: 
ato v, as &-vuye for Eo-vys; « or x to a, as dio-cds for dix-cos 
(SuEds); yAao-ca, Attice yAdrra, for yAdy-ca; 5, 7, @ to a, as 
mea-oos for med-c0s, wéduo-ca for pédut-ca, Buo-oos for Bub-cos. 
The assimilation in ‘Arron for "Axtixy is peculiar. Before a gut- 
tural, yv is invariably written y (above, 18, a); before a labial, it 
is always changed into #; and it is always assimilated to a follow- 
ing liquid. We find this chiefly in compounds with éy, ovy, and 
mandy; such as éeyxado, eupavyns, EAdAGyLLOS; TUyyEVTS, TUUhépa, 
cupplittw ; wadvyKoTos, Tadtpunnns, &c. (see also below, 320). 

Obs. We have no assimilation in évparrw, and in compounds with 
ayav the v is generally omitted, as in ‘Ayapepvuy, ‘Ayaxhens. An en- 
clitic does not alter the preceding v, thus we have tov ye, ov wep, &c. 
There are however occasional assimilations even in distinct words (see 
Lobeck, Aj. 836), and the inscriptions give us tod Aoyioray, éoTHAY, THE 
Mvovay for tov X., év or., Thy M. 


102 8. The latter of two consonants is assimilated to the 
former; as in OA-Avpe for dA-vyyzt. The assimilation of o to a pre- 
ceding p is regular in Attic Greek; thus we have appnv for dpony, 
Gappetv for Oapceiv, &c. 


103 But this sort of assimilation is most usual when the 
second consonant is represented by a softened or vocalized guttural, 
equivalent to our y, and expressed in Greck characters by e or «. 
Thus we have yévva for yevea, OadXo for Onréw, xrévvw for xravya, 
Gros for adtos, PdAXOv for Porsov; so too waAXov for warLov, Hocov 


for nxvov, &c. To this class belong the older datives plural, as — 


véxvoct, Specot, traidsecot, &c., the older forms of the future and 
aorist, as dacopat, yéNMaace, ETEMETTA, KOMLLTTALEVOS, KUTCE, Osorcor, 
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&c., for the Sanscrit gives us s2,as the usual form for these tenses; 
and a number of forms in which Xz must have been older than A, 
as in @pacvaAnos by the side of @pacudos, EprrvAXos by the side of 
éprrunos, KpvoTaddos, Kopvdadros, and the like. And in a very 
large class of verbs, the sh or j, resulting from the combination of 
a guttural or dental with y, is expressed by oo. Thus, from the 
gutturals with y, we have mpacow, dapudoow, tapaocw, TANTCO, 
&e. for mpayyw, pappaxyo, tapayyo, wayyy, &c., and from the 
dentals with y we have mupécow, 1Adooo, inaccw, Kopioow, Kc. 
for mrupéryw, TAATYw, iwavryw, KopvOyw, &c. In these cases the 
Attic substitutes rr for ao. 


104 By the side of this assimilation we often have a transpo- 
sition or hyperthesis (109) of the +, which represents this softened 
guttural. Thus, by the side of AX, xtrévvw, daevvos, Kpéoowyr, 
xéppwv, &e., we have ciAw, xTeivw, pacivos, Kpeiccwv, yelpwy, 
&c. In Thucydides the older and better reading is "Apyervodcas 
(vir. 101, § 1), which represents, however, the other form ’Apy:- 
vovcat ='Apyei-votcat. In some words this double compensation 
18 always found, as in pelSwy for pey(wv, and in others the transpo- 
sition alone remains, as in Kaecpa for Kapia, yevérerpa for yeverepia, 
péAawa for weravia, tTUrets for TUTTECL. 


105 The arbitrary doubling of liquids is due to the operation 
of a different principle of euphony: it is chiefly found in proper 
names; thus we have Ilap@evorraios, though from zrapGevos, and 
‘Iarmodappos for ‘Iarmodapos. So also p is regularly doubled, when 
a simple vowel is placed before it at the beginning of a root, as in 
appemns or icopporros from péerw. We sometimes observe a similar 
diplasiasmus of the mutes, both in the oldest and in the latest 
forms of the language; thus while we have dédnv, addyxores, €6- 
Seca, Ortt, 6rrmws in Homer, as metrical affections, and Bpoxyos 
for Bpéyos in Theognis, we have xaddos, xaddiucxos, xaddtyos in later 
Attic, and xpaBBaros in Hellenistic Greek. The Doric use of 68 
for ¢ is really an assimilation. . 


106 Reduplication or anadiplasiasmus is only this arbitrary 
doubling extended from letters to syllables. It appears in every 
variety of form, from the simple reduplication of a consonant and 
vowel, as in TlOnu, rérupa, yiyvwoxe for yuywooKe, wlirtw for 
aurérw@, Tixtw for turéxw (?), to that of a consonant and diphthong, as 
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in patwacow, waitadn, or of a heavy syllable, as in BapBapos, 
yapyaipw, twaudaive, éyp-nyopa, édh-nArvba, &e. 


107 The liquids o and v have a tendency to become fleeting 
and evanescent when they are flanked on both sides by short 
vowels. The former is changed into the rough breathing, the 
latter into the nasal breathing, and thus they pass off from the 
want of characters to express them. Compare tumry, rumrreat with 
Tiecat, and peifous, pelfoes with peifoves. It is not unusual to 
find v represented by a before another consonant, or even at the 
end of a word. ‘Thus we have tervdara: for rervdvrat, swloiato 
for c@lowro, tmatepa for matepy, Kc. 


If the combination v7 is left at the end of a word it always 
becomes a. All neuter plurals are examples of this (156). So 
also dé-xa for SFé-xevr (below, 246). In two cases we have ao for 
yr, or rather ovvt, in the middle of the word: these are PAvacws 
for Pdovytios, from Provs, gen. PrLsovvtos, and SurAdows, from 
durdovs (see Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1854, p. 286). 


108 With regard to the interchange of particular consonants 
with one another, it may be laid down as a general rule, that only 
those of the same organ are susceptible of this commutation. If it 
ever appears that a consonant has passed into one of a different 
organ, there must have been an original form which contained both 
consonants in combination (above, 18,7). Thus xeXawdéds and pérav 
spring from an original xuédav. The most important instance of 
this apparent interchange is that between 7, «, r in the relatives 
and relative particles. 


109 The most common of the regular interchanges are those 
of the dental liquids A, », p with one another, and of the sibilant o 
with v, p and the dental mutes. Thus we have 


Bévriotos by the side of BéArcTos, 
TAEVLWY « « « 6 « IWvEUPLWD, 
kpiBavog . . . . « KAtBavos, 
| and 
TuTropev for TUIrTopes, 
alop w+» Oeds, 
ov eee TU, 
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That the sequence of « has an especial tendency to produce this 
last change, we have already seen (18, c). 


The Attic habitually substitutes rr for oo: as in mpdrra, 
yworra for mpacow, yAdooa (above, 100, 101, 103). 


110 Liquids, aspirates, and the sibilants, are liable to a 
change of place which is called Metathesis (weraQeots) when con- 
fined to the same syllable, and Hyperthesis (virépOeots) when it 
passes the limits of a single syllable. 


(2) The former is very common: thus we have atapzros for 
aTpaTos ; Kav, Kexunra; Ovnoxw, EBavov ; Oapoos, Opacos ; ép£at, 
pea; rérparos for rérapros, &c. This sometimes occasions the 
insertion referred to above (86): as in 7u-8-poroy for *apror, 
peonuBpla for péon npépa, &c. 


(6) The following are instances of Hyperthesis: cOveios for 
voles, arvvé, gen. mucvos, muedos from mAvvm, Exrraydos from éx- 
Trncow, GyAos for dAxos, Tlerw for TeTéxw(?), Pravpos for Padros, 
&e. Hyperthesis very frequently occurs in regard to the aspirate 
and the letter 4, considered as the representative of a lost guttural; 
indeed, this is sometimes the rule (see 97, 104). We have an in- 
stance of the latter hyperthesia in ety for dvi, of the former in o 
gpovdos for 6 mpd odov, and of both cases in ely-exa for évd txa. 
The verb éXavvw for éda-viw is perhaps the only example of the 
hyperthesis of v. 


111 Prospective absorptions are referable, perhaps, to the 
same euphony. Thus we have dioxos for Sle-cKxos, macyw for 
Ta-cxw, Sidacxe for diday-cxw, Adoxw for Aax-cnw, éloxw for 
élx-cxw, loyw for éy-oxw, oy for Aéy-oKn, cf. adorgoyns, ployo 
for pby-oxw, pooryos for poy-cKos, aioyos for aid-cxos, éoxatos for 
Ex-oKxatos, &e. 


112 Tmesis, or the separation of two parts of a compound 
word, is really an hyperthesis going beyond the limits of the word 
itself. It is most commonly found in parathetic compounds with 
prepositions; as ava 8 iotia eva Tétaccay for averéracay;: 
kata miova Epya utrovres for xatadutrovres. Herodotus often in- 
serts the connecting particle dy, as in am’ dy eovro for amrédovro 
ov. Sometimes, even in prose, the preposition thus separated is 
used with particular emphasis in antithetic clauses, as yn Gov xaxas 


- 
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moutv adda EvvenevOepovy (Thucyd. 111. 13); ed moujoas avr’ e& 
meioerat (Plat. Gorg. 52 4). The comic writers separate even the 
two parts of a compound particle by the insertion of some particle 
of emphasis or connexion; thus we find rnyv-de-di for ryvdi 5é 
(Arist. Aves, 18); vuv-pev-i for vuvt wev (Ibid. 448); év ye ravOc for 
évravOi ye (Thesmoph. 648); évwevrevdevi for évrevOevi pév, opposed 
to évrevOevt Sé (Metagenes, ap. Athen. 269 F). 


(III) Affections of Initial Consonants. 


113 The affections of initial consonants are generally depend- 
ent upon some change within the word, which brings into operation 
the rules applicable to consonants in the middle of the word. Thus 
we have Spores for wopros, from the same metathesis and euphony 
which give us auBportos for anopros; we have BAwoxe for porA-cKw, 
just as we have péuSrwxa for pewornxa, Kc. 


114 (a) The liquids o and v, which become evanescent between 
two vowels, are also liable to apheresis at the beginning of a word. 
The evanescence of o, or its subsidence into an aspirate at the 
commencement of a word, is almost a rule of the language when a 
vowel follows. We have sometimes both forms, as in avs, ds; 
“EAAoé and 2erAol (Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 8. v.); jOpos (in old Greek 
7Om0s) and 70éw by the side of o78w; cadacca or Baracoa for 
addacoa by the side of ads. But more frequently we have an 
aspirate in Greek where the cognate Latin words retain the s- 
compare aAAopat with salio; ads with sal; aya with simul; & with 
se; "Eyeora with Segesta; &ouar with sedeo; els (Es) with singu- 
lus; éxas with secus; éxvpos with socer; édxos with sulcus; é&& 
with sex; émrra with septem; &ropat with sequor; Eprw, EpmvAdov 
with serpo, serpyllum; ndvs with swavis (suadvis); npt- with semis ; 
jAwos With sol; iSpads with sudor; tornus with sisto; opds with 
serum; vAFn with silva!; vaca with solea; umép, vird with super, 
sub; virvos with somnus; vpak with sorex. 

(6) The element va often appears as a-, when prefixed to nouns 
as a sign of negation, and it is always reduced to é-, when prefixed 
to verbs as a temporal augment. 


1 Z0dx is found in the old compound Lxarry-cvdy, the name of a place in Thrace, 


and the proper name Zapridwy, “the robber,” seems to point to dpredur (Riickert, 
Trqaa's Ureprung, p. 34). 
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115 This moveableness of v at the beginning of words has occa- 
sionally left residuary vowels, which have been regarded as cases 
of arbitrary prosthesis, but in which we ought to recognise fragmen- 
tary representatives of lost prepositions (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. 11. 
pp. 127 sqq.). Thus we have 6- for ava (Ahrens, ol. Dial. pp. 77, 
149), in such words as doxarra, dcTtacav, cotabels, ouvacOnv; a- 
for ava, in aoxaipew, aotayvs, aomapayos, apagow, “Aras; in the 
same way we find a- for azo in aBAnypds, apanros, daBoNos, aoxe- 
Mes, auéAyo, apuépdw, arrowa, atevns; a- for dyav (?) in daupos, 
GTNETOS, ATKLOS, ayepwyos, auudpos; a- for dua in ayaNaxtos, adeA~ 
$05, dO pik, dxouris, axddovOos, ddoxos, amredos, amrepos; o- for dpod 
In Olvyes, Orptyes, Sap, dak, ddous, SvuE, dpopyvups, oEvs, dpéya, 
dompiov, oppvs, Oitvros = TurXos, Oiovun = up (Lobeck, Pathol. 
p. 169), ddvccopat, dvedos, &c. Perhaps we have similar absorp- 
tions in the apparent prosthesis of 1, as in dyin from youu; iSyrdos 
=d7dos; Ovo from Oiw; iuacOrn by the side of paorE and 
pacO\ns, and in the frequent lengthening of the common words 
Dew, etvos, pol, vépOev, yOés into eBére, Exeivos, epwoi, EvepOev, &xOes, 
with which we may compare opty by the side of éoprn, épelrw by 
the side of pimrrw, epi by the side of propa:, and nBaces, jrAvyN 
and nuvw by the side of Basds, Avyn and pw (Ltym. M. p. 422, 16). 


1146 The moveableness of o at the beginning of a word has 
given rise to the opinion, that it is sometimes an arbitrary pros- 
thesis, as in o-xamrrw by the side of xémrtw; o-xedavvype by the 
side of xeddvyupe; oxatretos = KatreTos; sxapwpn=Kabodpn; oKI- 
Svapat = xBbvayar; oxvimes = xvirres (Lobeck, Paralip. p.114); cpua- 
paydos = waparydos; cpixpos = wixpds; oMUpyn= mUppa; aTéyn, oTEeyos 
= Tey, Teyos, &c.; but in these cases also we recognise fragmentary 
representatives of lost prepositions, which also appear under the 
forms ao-, do-. 


117 The guttural mutes «, y, y also subside into a mere 
breathing, and are lost at the commencement of a word, as in 
xadivde by the side of aduvda, xapmradyos by the side of aprranéos, 
xvepas by the side of védos, yata by the side of ala, yNauxds by the 
side of Nevxds, yAcapos by the side of Acapds, yAaiva by the side of 
Aaiva, xéTTaBos by the side of érraBos, navyaoOas by the side of 
avyelv, xarravn by the side of danun, xupds = vos, &c. The di- 
gamma contains a labial as well as a guttural (18,7); and hence 
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we see that while the labial element is sometimes expressed by a 
liquid, it is sometimes lost with the whole compound sound: as 
in padevpov by the side of adevpor, woxdevw by the side of oyAeva, 
pbayos (for poy-cxos) by the side of daxos (cf. veh-0, vac-ca), pia 
by the side of fa, pnpve by the side of épvw, povPorevw by the side 
of dvOorevw, wupak by the side of tpak, &c. 


118 A dental sometimes supersedes the sibilant or guttural, 
probably through the former (above, 18, f/); as in Oadacca for 
cdaracoa, Oédw for €drw, Setrn from efAn, Sudxw by the side of wx, 
Saipov =ainwv (Hom. Il. v. 49), Oarvxpos = aduxpés, &c. It may 
also be surmised that the dental liquids are subject to the same 
rule: cf. Aawpnpes with aiyrnpds, AeiBw with Bw, Aayvn with 
adyvn, &c. The aspirated dental liquid p seems sometimes to in- 
volve a dental mute, and sometimes an aspirated labial; of the 
former we have instances in 1-piSw, Sé-pxw, $-pérw, &c.; of the 
latter, in 8-podov, mentioned above, in pyyvume by the side of 
f-rango, &c. On the other hand, there seems to be a real aphe- 
resis in tpameta from terpamreta, and in tapwy, ctw oBorwv for 
Tettapwy, dxtw dSorwv, Athen. p. 224 £., See Lobeck, Paralip. 
p. 43. 


B. Affections of Vowels. 


119 The affections of vowels may be divided into two classes: 
(1) those which arise from the contact and coalescence of vowel- 
syllables, which also exist separately; (2) those which emanate 
from the operation of some etymological principle, whether it be 
the vocalization of a consonant, or the subsequent hyperthesis of 
the consonant so vocalized. These are the only affections which 
take place within the sphere of a given word. ‘The changes of the 
primary vowels according to weight characterize differences of form 
(above, 20, a); and the diphthongal coalescence of these primary 
vowels with the residuary mutes 4, v, can hardly be considered as a 
casual affection. There are, moreover, vowel-changes, which are 
due to the caprices of provincial pronunciation, and which mark 
differences of dialect. Such are the substitutions of a@ for an ori- 
ginal », which take place after a vowel or p in Attic (below, 161), 
and generally in Doric, as compared with Ionic. We have also 
p-@, X-d, where we should otherwise find o or ¢ (181, 185). The 
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Attic, however, retains the original 7 in old words, such as torn, 
xpnoGas, &c. Other such changes are the substitution of ev for ov, 
o for a, es for n, as for et, e« for ot, nv for az and for ev, as for 0, Syv 
for dov and da. Compare the Molic ewed with éeuod, the Beeotic 
ovebecxe for avéOnxe, the Aolic ai for ef, the Doric olxe: for otxor, 
the Ionic érurrouny for érvrropat, the Attic uv for pév, ural for 
varé, and xpuBda, xpudnddy, by the side of xpv8dnv. These varieties 
must be learned by a study of the authors and of inscriptions. 


120 The first class of vowel-affections, or the coalescence of 
vowel-syllables, is called synalaephe (cvvadorgpn), or “ fusion.” 


121 Of this synalephe there are three principal varieties : 
(a) syn@resis (cuvalpects), “contraction,” which combines two 
successive vowel-syllables in the same sound; (0) crasis (xpaous), 
“mixing, which combines two successive vowel-syllables at the 
end of a word and at the beginning of a word which follows; 
(c) ecthlipsis (ExOdurts), “‘elision,” which unites two successive 
words by omitting a short vowel at the end of the former of them. 
When syneresis or crasis takes place in effect, without an actual 
expression in writing, it is called synizesis (ovvifnors), “ subsi- 
dence.” 


Contraction. 


122 a. There are two kinds of contraction: the primary, which 
is merely diphthongal; and the secondary, which substitutes a 
\ong vowel, or diphthong, for two vowels which do not admit of 
diphthongal combination. 


123 The former has been already discussed under the head of 
pronunciation (21—23). 


124 The secondary, which melts down two vowels into one 
vowel or diphthong, is guided by the following rule: 


1. 2. 3. 
aa=a ae=—a ao = @ 
ea = 7 €€ = €6 €0 = ov 
oa = @ o€ = ov 00 = ou 

A, 5 
an=a aw = @ 
en = 7 Eo = w 
on = 7 OY W ow = w 
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In the dual of the 3rd declension ee seems to be contracted into 7; 
but this arises really from the original form in -ea: thus we have 
both re‘yea and telyee by the side of the contraction telyn. There 
ig reason to believe that the contraction of ae into 7 18 more ancient 
than that of ae into a: comp. torn, Sis, ypnoOas with rysas and 
tiyacbat, 


125 If in the first three columns we add ¢, the contractions in 
col. 1 are all written as; in col. 2 @ and o¢ appear for a and ov, 
while e remains unchanged ; 1n col. 3 @, ot, o¢ appear for w, ov, ov. 
In columns 4 and 5 ¢ subscript is subscript also in the contraction. 


126 If v is added to o in column 3, the contraction remains 
unaltered: for ov=q@ (above, 22), and ovu=ov. 


127 The following are examples: 
(A) Simple contractions. 


1 
Naas = Aas aeOxov = dOdov 
Spea = Opn piree = dire 
aidoa = aida éndoere = SydovTe 
3. 4, 
TLLaopEy = TYLOLEV TLLANTEe = TUyLaTE 
piréouev = didovpev pirénre = PirAnte 
yoos = vous amon = ari 
Sndonte = SyrOTE 
5. 
TiLaw = TLD 
piiew = hiro 
Xpvcdw = ypvod 
128 (B) Double contractions. 
1, 2. 
“pvceat = ypucal Tide = Tye 
amoat = amrat pireee = iret 
dndoee = Syrot 
3. 4 and 5. 
TUYLAOLEY = TLL@pLEV Tea = THLE 
diréoiwev = diroipev girén = Hirn 
dndoor = Snot Xpuvcé@ = ypvo@ 


amon = atry} 
ahi = arp 
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129 The following are exceptions: 
aeipw = alpw 
aélKia = aixia 

pucbon = picGoi. 


Crasis. 


180 6. There are two kinds of Crass. In the proper crasis 
there is a real coalition of two vowels in a long vowel or di- 
phthong, as in rovzros for rd ros, yo for xal 6, tapyvpuov for 7d 
apyvpwov. In the improper crasis the long vowel at the end of a 
word appears unchanged, and absorbs the short vowel at the be- 
ginning of the word following, as in 7) ’yo, 7°47). 


131 If the preceding word begins with a consonant, it is usual 
to place a coronts (56) over the new compound vowel, whether it 
was originally aspirated or not, the aspirate being indicated by the 
affection of the consonant in the preceding syllable: thus we write 
xovx and Oatepa for xal ovx and ta érepa. But if the preceding 
word is a monosyllable beginning with a vowel, it is sufficient to 
indicate the breathing of that preceding monosyllable, as in avyp 


for 6 avnp. 


132 When the first syllable of the second word has an accent, 
it is lost altogether in the improper crasis: thus we write 7 ‘vdor, 
not 7 “vydov. But in the proper crasis, the second vowel alone 
retains its accent: thus we write Tada from Ta adda, yarav from 
nai dray, tapa from tov dpa; or if a diphthong is formed, tovvros, 
tovpyov, from 76 éros, rd Epyov; and when the second word is 
atonic, the crasis does not affect it with an accent: thus we have 
xet from xal ef. If the second word is aspirated, the breathing is 
changed to a lenis when it is represented by the aspiration of a 
consonant, as in ydorts for xal does. 


133 Prepositions in composition are liable to crasis, because 
this is not considered as synthetic or true composition, but merely 
as a parathesis or juxta-position: thus we write mpov@nxev for 
mpoeOnxev, mpov-yovras for mpoéyovras. But an aspirate will hinder 
the crasis in this instance: thus we have mpocfove. by the side of 


ww 
TM povyoudt, 
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1384 There are a few cases of double crasis: as cw7roAXwy for 
xat 6 ’AméAXwv, Hippon. Fr. Xxul. (16), and yadwus for «al o 
“Adaves. 


Examples of Crasis. 


(a) The conjunction kat: 


Kala: Kadi, xavti, xa, Kadedetv, xavaloyuvTos, Kayabos, av, 
KGANOS, KapTt, Yaya, YapTracat, yaTTa, KaETOS, KaEiow, 
but not with aed. 

kale: xax, xaf, Kav, kami, xas (Doric only), xavOev, xaviavtos, 
Kaxeivos, Kayo, KayOés, xaotiv, Katt, xaTépots, and in the 
comedians xa\Oovev, Kadeyyov, xapeBivOwv. 

Kalo: x@, Yoow, yaToV, yews, y@oTIs, but not the simple 
relative; xwdvvn, covedifopat, KwdJyous, Ka@Trwpay. 

xait (rather rare): «xiyOvéca (Cratinus, ap. Meinek. 111. 379), «io- 
Navos (Archil. Fr. 106 (60]), «vdev (Anacr. XIII. 26), yéxe- 
‘revere (EKurip. Hel. 1024). 

xat v (rather rare): yv7d, yuirép, xU8atos, yUmnpéowa, yupvobérns. 

Kat n: xn, xnpels, KnrOov. 

kal w: xws, YooTrEp. 

kal at: yai, xaieros (Archil. Fr. 80 [38]), xatoyuvn. 

kal ev: Kel, Kelis, xdta, Doric x7re, xijTe. 

Kal ev; KevoTadys, Kevyouat, KevOus, KevpuTpwxtiav, but never 
with ev alone. 

Kal av: xavros, Kavis, yavTov, yavTy. 

Kal ot: xol, xolos, but x@vos, K@xiav. 

Kal ov: Kov(K), KOUTU. 


(6) Two short vowels: 


aa: tadXa, tayabd, tadnOn, tapxodyra, TavaryKaia, Oapaptia, av. 

@e€: Tapya, Tav, Taya, Tal, Taxél, Tavavtia, TamiTnoela, TAap- 
mpoobev, Oatepa, GadwrLa, Tarn, aye, axElvos, ape. 

ao: Owrda, Twprea. 

oa: ainp, avOpwros, aydv, Tayabov, Tarvynua (Demosth. CLXXIII. 
12), tapyipiov, Doric wynp, ddtpoOiov (Pind. Ol. x1. 73), 
toryahya (Herod. 1v. 181), raardBawov (11. 82), wpurros 
(Hom.) 
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0€: ovE, OVY@, OUsLOS, OUV ETO, TOUTTL, T oupyov, TOUTTOS, TOVKEL, 


TouvTepov, ovpol, ovvexa, ovpopor, ov&cpw@, Oatepov, per- 
haps by false analogy from @drepa, Doric @rados, &c. 

00: TovYopa, TOVTricwW, ToO’Vap, ovdUTCE’S, OVOS, ovpULS. 

04: Ootwaroy is the only example. 

ov: Ovdwp (Crates, apud Meinek. 11. 238), @véaros (Aristoph. Lys. 
370, where some read @ovdaros). 


(c) A short vowel followed by a long vowel or diphthong: 


au: tTatoypa, for which some read tacypa (Eurip. Troad. 384; 
Hippol. 505). 

Gav: TaUTa, TAVTOMATOV. 

on: Ogysov (Aristoph. Lys. 115, but @emsov or tapicv, Hesiod. 
é. x. 7. 557), Onp@ov, Onpérepov. 

0a: taltiov, Oaiwa, Doric @rrodos. 

oav: tauto, autos (Hom. Ji. v. 396), twurd (Herod.), wpwuvdav 
(Aristoph. Av. 556), for which it is proposed by Mehl- 
horn to read mpavéar, eliding the o of the preposition. 


ob: vos, @xoTpiy, Tw@Kidzov. 


(z) A long vowel or diphthong followed by a short vowel: 


ae: ayopa * v, xpela’s, oxida ori, ‘Eppa ‘utronaie. 

aa: ai pyai or apxal, mepiorropat eee Snfouas pa or 
onfopapa. 

ate: yparnrouas yo, ypiobas Tépe. 

a: KrNavoe pa or KAavodpa, oipwke ’pa, awyopacer "yévetos. 
Mehlhorn regards these as instances of synizesis. 

CE yopers, mornoe's, ef 'x (Cid. T. 1062), ef 'arirafopecOa 
(Kurip. Suppl. 537). 

ot a: w@Adoe (Herod.). 

7a: apern, adyOeva, but pn “diKeiv. 

a: Tayopa, tayaby, tadpodita, tTuyyn ‘yaby or TuyayaG7. 

ne: 9 un, 7 yo, wl, } Earrvos, 7dy ‘vdov, 57 *S0E’, un *x, en's, 
pny, 0 répa, pn “Tépwoe, 7 Kezvos. 

ye: 7 yo, THe (Ltym. M. 757. 24). 

wa: & vOpwire, &yabé, & vonte, & vdpes, d yapvixol, @ ‘va€, 
@® "vacoa. 


wa: tavdpi, Tayabe, tayapyéuvoves (Eurip. Iph. T. 776). 
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w@€: @ Taipe, @ ray (or perhaps @ tay), Temvypappate (Plat. 
Hipparch. 228, ad fin.), péAdw "sri, Tpéxw'm’ advas. 

me: Tayo (Etym, M. 757, 24). 

wo: tadOarpo, but dxtad ‘Boroi. 

M0: TUYAD. . | 

ova: pou’ dédns (Dindorf writes padérys, Soph. Phil. 903), 
paxpod "otavow, but tavdpds, tayabod, tTayapépvoves, 
TaTré\Xwvos, With the Doric variety rwyafot, twpyeiov. 

ov €: Tov ort, “od aaxovaoy, avTod ot, pov Kev, yevod ‘yo, 
but tovvexa, tovxewou, tovxeiMev, TovmLovTos, ToUpoU. 

ovo: cov ‘ricOev, tov "Aupriov or ToUAUpTIiOV, ToOUppoTrUyioU, TOU- 
Bondod. 


(e) Two long vowels: 


nn: Onpépea. 

7 ot: Texia, which some regard as a synizesis. 
nev: nvaaBea, or rather evrafSeva (above, 22). 
nau: aurn. 

aU: TAUTH. 

@ ou: ey@pat, acupe, éy@oa, ey@youny. 

@av: tavt@, Herod. raura. 


Synizesvs. 


1385 Synizesis may be considered as the incipient stage of 
syneresis or crasis. It is in reality a synalephe, but does not 
exhibit itself in the written forms. 


136 As a substitute for syneresis within the word, it appears 
most frequently in those cases where e before a, 0, w is pronounced 
like our y- thus éadrwxev 1s a trisyllable, Geos a monosyllable, 
modews @ dissyllable. Sometimes we find the same value assigned 
to «, after a guttural or dental, as when xapdia becomes a dissylla- 
ble’ (see above, 17, 18). Sometimes o or v has the force of our 
w, a8 in dydo0s and dvoiv, which are dissyllables and monosyllables 
respectively in Homer and Sophocles. There are some who would 


1 Dindorf would write xcdpfa in three passages of Aschylus (vid. Steph. hes. 11. 


p. 1106 D), 


baa 
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express the synizesis of € by elision within the word: thus Dindorf 
writes voAata in Kurip. Alc. 103. 


137 As a substitute for improper craszs, we find synizesis of n, 
et, a, before vowels, whether long or short, and even diphthongs: 
thus we have synizesis in p7) ov, émrel ov, 57 oleturrov, irrw ‘Hpa- 
eds, "Evvarie avdpeuporrn, and so forth. 


Examples of Synizesis. 
(a) In the same word: 


ea and e&: tdAeas, wedéxeas, Aivéas, @ncéa, ypucéas, Kc. 

eo: IIndéos, ypucéoss, Neomrorepos, Geol, &c. 

ew: Mevédew, rédews, Onoéws, Bacihéws, nyéwv, Grew, mpo- 
mpeava, &c. 

ta: todas, Aiyutrrias, ‘lotiaiay, ovpavla, &c. 

oand vu: dydooy pou (Hom. Jl. XIV. 287), Saxpvosoe (XVIII. 173), 
dvotv, "Epiuvvwy, &c. 


(6) Between two words: 
n @: pn adda, &) avriPov. 
1 9: pH npeis, eiAarlvy né. 
n €: py EOo, dn EBdSopor. 
n eb: pon eldévat, 7 €iddTOS, 7 elodxeD. 
n 0: % OT, 7 opvlbwy. 
" OU: [L7) OU, 7) OUK. 
n ob: 87) OlKTUOTODV. 
n eu: 9 evryévelay. 
n au: &7 avrober. 
es ou: é7rel ov. 
o 7, a: “Irrw ‘Hpaxdrjs, Evuario avdpeuporrn. 
@ EL: ey@ Elpe. 
wou: eyo dv, ’Amro\Xw ovK, aaBéotw oud’. 


@ ow: up wKupopo, & Evpuridn. 
Ecthlipsis. | 
1388 cc. Lcthlipsis, or elision, properly speaking, applies only 


to a short vowel at the end of a word, before a vowel, whether long 
or short, at the beginning of the word following, and its proper 
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mark is the apostrophe (56): thus we have ray’ ay for taya ay, 
oles 7 jv for olos re Hv, ad’ ob for amd ov, é¢ @ for él @, and so 
forth. Besides the apostrophe, a change of accentuation sometimes 
marks the elision, according to the following rule: If the elided 
vowel had an accent, it loses this in the case of particles ; but nouns 
and verbs substitute an acute on the preceding syllable: thus we 
have am’ dAdov for amd adXwr, but Err’ écay for érra Ecay, Tara” 
érn for radaia ern, ait’ pace for avra eSpace. 


189 The following short vowels are not liable to elision: 
(a) monosyllabic forms of the article (except in Eurip. Cyclops, 
265); (b) @ in wa and ava; (c) e in dé, and generally in the 3rd 
person, which adds an v; (d) o in the genitives in -ovo, -ao; (e) « 
in wep, rl, ort, and the dative sing. of the 3rd declension. With 
regard to the latter, apparent exceptions belong to synizesis. 
Homer elides the final « of the dative plural; not so the Tragedians. 


The apparent elisions of -az belong to synizesis. 


140 There is sometimes an apocope of a vowel at the end of a 
word, as in ecthlipsis, without any contact with a vowel at the 
beginning of another word: thus we have zrav for rade (Aristoph. 
Eq. 821), diaw, Siawe wna (Ausch. Pers. 1083), au for dua (Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 570), vn Ac for vn Ata (Anecd. Bekk. 1231, 1362), 
Sety for detva in the Syracusan dialect (Apollon. pronom. 75 c), 
tpépow for tpépoyus (Etym. M. 764, 52). There are also apoco- 
pated nouns; as xp? for xpiOn, 50 for Sama, Azra for Acai, and 
probably évexa for ev éxai. The most common apocope is that of 
the prepositions ; ava, mapa, and xara being most liable to it in 
Homeric Greek, rept in AXolic, and zror/ for pds in Doric. Thus 
we have: 


(2) Without assimilation: dy & dpa, dv varros, avdiya, avveiun, 
9 / A , N / U A 
avtpérwy, &c., map Avs, tap dAimvav, tapBaivwv, Kat TOV, KaT- 
Pavav, ror to Atos, WOT Tay vUKTA. 


(6) With assimilation: am qupyous, ad métpais, auBoapa, 
appasov, ayxpeuacaca, wyxpiois, ayEnpavy, Kax Kepadnv, Kat 
méd.ov, KaTTavucay, Katee, Kay ydovu, KaBBadov, Kaxyevat, 
Kat dadapa, Kap pév, Kapmopos, Kav vouov. We find rarer assimi- 
lations with azro, as amméuper, a8Barev, and vid, as uUBRBaddev, 
vorAn€. 


a ee ee es OO ee eee ee 
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(c) With the last syllable wholly omitted, as in xaxrave, 
xaoyele, Kaaropvica, capbipevos, xaBaivwy, xarrerov for xarérecoy, 


The important particles dy and xev or #a are apocopated forms 
of ava and xara. 


Ectasis. 


141 The second class of vowel-affections is known by the 
general name of ectasis (€xtacts), productio, or “lengthening.” It 
may generally be regarded as a substitute for some lost consonant, 
and frequently appears as a transposition or hyperthests. We have 
already considered this in its connexion with the assimilation of 
consonants (above, 104). But, for the sake of system, the doctrine 
must be formally stated here, in its relation to the pathology of 
vowels. 


142 Primary ectasis appears as a direct insertion of ¢ or uv 
without transposition. Thus we have Sedous by the side of Séous, 
Tuovyay for tiny, SefiacOw for SeEacOw, and so forth. So also we 
have povvos by the side of udvos, votoos by the side of vdgos, 
ovdopevos by the side of oddpuevos, and the like. But there are 
etymological reasons for these insertions of « and v. 


143 The insertion of « (if it can be called an insertion, for 
strictly speaking it indicates the primitive form), very commonly 
represents itself under the form e, with that palatal pronunciation 
which so often yields to synizesis. In Bovotian inscriptions we 
have the forms aywvoGerlovros, yopayiovros, &c., for which the 
Tonians wrote, probably with synizests, aywvo8eréovros, yoparyéov- 
tos, &c., and the Attics the contractions aywvoleroivyros, yopayovr- 
tos, &c. Compare also 7jepéopat with aeipw =aépyw, nite with 
evTe, adknOnin (pronounced aAnOynyn) with adrndea, &e. 


144 As we have already seen, an apparent ectasis with ¢ is 
often nothing more than an hyperthesis of that letter. The same 
occasionally happens with v. Thus édavvw (root éda-) is to be 
explained by a transposition in the formative adjunct vv- (110, d). 


145 This hyperthesis must be carefully distinguished from the 
strengthening of « or v in the root, by the prefix e or o. Thus 
welOw and méroba exhibit modifications of the root 8-, found in 

10 
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é-170-ov; aorevdw and orrovén, xédevOos and axodovbos, point to 
lost roots in which v alone appeared: whereas péAawa and édavve 
exhibit transpositions of the « and v. It is possible, indeed pro- 
bable, that the ¢, 0, prefixed to the root-vowels ¢, v, may have ori- 
ginated in hyperthesis, but, even then, this, as a transference into 
the root, must be distinguished from the other transferences which 
are more distinctly consonantal, and more formally terminational. 
In comparative grammar the strengthening of a root by prefixing 
€, o is known by the Sanscrit name guna, 7.e. ‘‘ corroboration.” 
The substitution of 7 (involving a vocalized guttural) for a is also 
a kind of guna, which stands half-way between the prefix e, 0, and 
the hyperthesis of . By a principle of compensation do or to may 
always be represented by ew; thus we have Aads by the side of 
Aéws, the old particle dFos by the side of &ws, the genitives ixérao 
and ixétew, vavrawy and vavrewv, médi-os and moAews, BaatréFos 
and Bactréws, Ke. 


Examples of Ectasis. 


(a) At the beginning of a word: alerés, aici, nyaBéos, ndac- 
xalw, nuaboels, jvepoeis, nis, elapwos, eidaTwvos, ciAloow, Eivaxodiot, 
eipwTaw. 


(6) Within the word: Baoirnios; KrAnls; adnOntn ; mwatpauos ; 
evpweis; Atwvucos; édaia by the side of édda; anrés by the side 
of aeros; xaiw and xdaiw by the side of caw and craw; "Ayauxes, 
TTarauxos, "A@nvaundés; ayvoiéw; adrotaw; toln; potn; oto; 
evvoia, evTrova, Trvoin, evpora, Siappora, xpoin, xroln by the side 
of voos, w00s, TvG0s, Poos, ypd0s, y%Ad0s; youvata, Sovpata, Koipos, 
povvos, ovdas, ovA0s, OvAUpTros, mrovAvs, SovALyodelpwv by the side 
of yovara, &c.; xewvos, orewvds by the side of xevds, oTevds, &ec. 


(c) At the end of a word, chiefly the prepositions: azrat, carat, 
vrai, Sua, mapal, vet. 


PART III. 


INFLEXION- 


CHAPTER I. 
DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


§ I. General Remarks. 


146 Ir has been already shown that every noun and verb in 
the Greek language may be reduced, by stripping off an affix, pre- 
fix, or both, to some single syllable, which constitutes its meaning, “ 
and which is found also in other words of cognate signification. 
This ultimate element we call the root, stem, or basis of the word. 
The prefix may generally be stript off at once, but the removal of 
the affix is often a double operation. To confine ourselves for the 
present to the noun, we find that almost every word of this kind 
ends with a short termination, often a single letter, which marks its 
immediate relation to the other objects in connexion with it, and 
which we call the case-ending. But in the majority of nouns, we 
find, between this and the root, an affix, consisting of one or more 
pronominal stems, which marks the definite class and quality of 
the noun, and points out the restriction with which the general 
force of the root is applied in the particular instance. When the 
case-ending alone is removed, the remaining part of the word is 
called its crude or uninflected form, whether it has another prono- 
minal affix or not. The affections of the uninflected form, as 
such, belong to a different subject—that of the formation of words 
by derivation or otherwise (Part 1v.). At present we are con- 
cerned only with the crude forms and cases of the noun. 


147 The Greek noun (évopa, nomen) is either substantive 
(Ovopece Trpoorpyopixdv) or adjective (dvopa émiBerov or émBerucdy) : 
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the former expresses a person or thing; the latter expresses the 
quality of a person or thing; or, to speak more strictly, the former 
expresses an appropriated, the latter an unappropriated quality. 


The Greek noun has five cases (rrwoets, casus): three numbers 
(dpcOpot, numeri),—singular, dual, and plural (évuxds, 7AnOuvrexds, 
Svixds): and three genders (yévn, genera),—masculine, feminine, 
and neuter (apaevixev, OnduKdv, ovdérepor). 


(a) Cases. 


148 The five cases are the nominative, genitive, dative, accu- 
sative, and vocative. Properly speaking, the vocative («AnTtxn) 1s 
not a separate inflexion, but is either the crude form, or the same 
as the nominative. And the nominative (evOela or op0n, casus 
rectus) stands opposed to the genitive (yeven, xTyriucn, waTpuxn), 
dative (Sorin, émructadtixy), and accusative (airvatixn), which are 
called wAa@yias mrradces, casus obliqut. The Stoics and Peripatetics 
differed as to the reason for calling these inflexions mraceus, casus, 
“ fallings.” 


The genitive may be translated by “of, from, out of, by:’’ the 
dative by “to, with, at, for: the accusative corresponds to our 
simple objective case, or implies “motion towards a place or ob- 
ject.” The use of the cases must be learned from the syntax. 
When a noun is used immutably in an oblique case it is called 
an adverb (émrippnua, adverbium). 

Besides these five cases, which alone appear in the ordinary 
declensions of nouns, there are remains of other inflexions, which 
are partly absorbed in the existing cases, or still represented by 
distinct forms of certain words. 


(a) The locative or case of rest, which is generally absorbed in 
the dative, appears as a distinct form in some a and o nouns, 
chiefly proper names of places: thus we have in a nouns, A@jvae, 
"AOnvnot; "AXwrrexn, "AXwrrexjot; Qcoriai, Beomiaor; TAarasad, 
TIkaracact; Aexédeva, Acxederaot; ‘Odvprria, 'Odvprriact; "Epyia, 
"Epxiaot; also Oupacw, foras, and @pacw, opportune, and in one 
Attic inscription (Béckh, C. J. no. 140) we have rots tauiaot for 
rots Ttauiass. In o nouns we have ‘Io@uds, "IcOpuoi, ra Méyapa, 
Meyapot, Ileupacés, Tletpasoi, and the Attic demes 2pnrroi, Louris, 
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&c. ; also the common words ofxot, redot, wéooot. In consonantal 
nouns we have IIv6o, IIv8ot, Mapafdv, Mapabdu, and Awdan, 
from the obsolete Awddv for Awdavn. 


(6) The form in -du is used by the epic poets, and-sometimes 
also by the lyric poets, to denote a dative, genitive, or even an 
accusative with or without a preposition: thus we have forms like 
Keharndi, Kong, Oeopuw, ixpiogu, dyerduw, orneoduw, vaiduy, 
éoyapoduy (by a metrical affeetion for éoyapadur), xoTudnbovoge (for 
xoturnddudt), &e. In wood, —_ &c. the form is merely 
adverbial. 


(c) The form in -Oev or -Ge generally indicates derivation or 
motion from a place, as Evfevida mrarpabe Laryeves (Pind. Nem. vit. 
70), but is also used as a common genitive, especially in the pro- 
nouns ¢uéev, céev, ev. 


(b) Numbers. 


149 The dual, though a very old form, is never regarded in 
Greek syntax as a necessary expression for things considered as 
pairs, and is constantly interchanged with the plural, of which it is 
merely a corruption. Homer uses it very frequently to denote 
things taken in couples (see J. viii. 41, 45), and it is common in 
the Attic dialect; but the plural gradually superseded it; after the 
time of Alexander it became nearly obsolete; and it is not to be 
found in the New Testament. It is one of the most remarkable 
coincidences between the olic dialect and the Latin, that neither 
of them has dual forms (see Anecd. Bekk. 1184, 21). But they are 
found in Sanscrit. 


(c) Genders. 


150 The main rules with regard to the genders of nouns are 
the following: 


(1) Masculine: names of male persons and animals; as 2w- 
KpaTns, avnp, tpodyrns, adéxTwp, Aéwv, and of months, winds, 
rivers, and hills, as o TaynAtwv, 6 Zépupos, 6 "Idvods, 6 Tlapvacds. 

(2) Feminine: names of female persons and animals; as 
"Aotracia, yun, buyarnp, Koppotpia, adextopis, awa, and even 
diminutives of proper names; as 7) Aeéyriov; also the proper names 
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of countries, islands, and cities, and the distinctive names of trees 
and plants; as Aaxwvia, Ajjnos, ’APjvas, éXatn, ayepdos, Titus. 

(3) Neuter: infinitives used substantively, names of letters of 
the alphabet, and generally all words or even phrases which are 
regarded merely as outward forms or material objects; as ro Gv, 
TO GApa, TO TUTTO, TO yvaOL ceavTov, TO Tetxos, TO [leNaorytxov. 


Exceptions. 


(a) The form of the word sometimes maintains the gender in 
spite of the signification: thus (a2) nouns in -a and - of the first 
declension are always feminine; as 7 A76n, “the river Lethe,”’ 
7 “Oaoa, “ mount QOssa,” 7 Altyn, “mount Atna.”’ 


(6) Nouns in -ov of the second declension, excepting, as 
above, diminutives from proper names: thus we have To petpaxtoy, 
“the boy,” To avOpemvov, “the mannikin,” 76 yivasor, “ the little 


wench,” 76 avdpatrodov, ‘the slave,’ ro Avxaoy, “mount Ly-- 
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ceum. 


(c) Nouns in -os (-oT-), -c and -eus of the third declension; as 
To téxos, “the child,” ro “Apyos, “the city Argos,” rd mérepe, 
‘pepper,’ o Davorevs, “the city Phanoteus.”” In Aristoph. Thesm. 
432, THs ypauparéws is merely a joke. 


(z) Nouns used only in the plural; as of Aeros, “the city 
Delphi,” ra Aed«tpa, “the town Leuctra,” ra maduca, “the pet” 
(delicte). 


(8) Besides these there are certain special exceptions. 


(a) The following names of rivers and hills are feminine: 
n XTvE, 7 Llapyys, 7 Kapapfts, 1 Wedrwpias or Terwpis, 7 Xarxis, 
at “AXzrets. 

(6) The following names of countries and cities are masculine: 
Ilovros, A’ytadds, Mdons, ‘Opwrrds, "Opydpuevos, "Ovynotos, Kd- 
vwoBos (-7ros), Oivewv, and most of those in -ovs, -as, and -wy, as 
Aadvois, Tapas, Bpavpwyv, though some are common, as Mapa- 
Owv, “Axpayas, Yedtvoids, Prods, Ke. 


(c) The following names of trees and plants are masculine: — 


oink, épuveds, peddOs, AwTOs, KUTICOS, axavOos, audpaxos, aowa- 
paryos, aapodenos, EAAEBopos, AaTrabos, and the following are com- 


eg: «= eaves eee eee eee eee ee oe re 
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mon: Képagos, Kopapos, KoTivos, wamupos. The general term 
Spis was masc. in the Lacedsmonian dialect, which was imitated 
in this respect by the later writers (Schol. Arist. Nub. 401). 


151 In many cases the feminine is distinguished from the 
masculine by a formative affix. The following are the most com- 
mon examples of this motion of substantives, which, as we shall 
see, is regular in certain classes of adjectives: 

-os into -7 or -a; a8 vi@yds, viwyn; KOpos, KOPN; Exupos, Exupa. 

-rns and -Tnp into -Tpta; as trointns, wountpla; radtnp, Yradrpla. 

-Tnp and -rwp into ~repa (in the poets); as cwrnp, cwTELpa; Tay- 
dapatrwp, TavOaparetpa. 

-Tns or -ns into -Tis=Tib-s or -is = 6-5; a8 mpodorns, mpoddtis ; 
Lmapriarns, Lrapriaris; BevOns, BKvOus ; Tépons, Wepois. 

Obs. Some of these endings have more than one form of the femi- 
nine ; : thus Ayorip or AyoTyS makes Aporepa, ovhAnoT pia, Anorpis ; 


OpXnoTrp makes opxnorpia and opxnorpis ; oAernp makes oA€reipa and 
oAéris; and avAnryp or avAnrys makes avAyrpra and avAnrpis. 


-os into -is=15-5 3 a8 aiyparwros, alyparotis; Katrndos, karnrks. 
-eus into -is; as Awpuevs, Awpis. 
Consonant noun into -is; as guAak, duraxis ; “EXAnv, ‘EAAnvis. 
-wy, -as into -awa=avya; as Néwy, Néawa; TéxTwY, TéxTaWa; 
Spaxwv, Spaxawa; Aaxwv, Aaxawa; Oeparrov, Sepdrraiva ; : 
péNas, péNawa; Tadas, Tadawva. 
Obs. We have also certain irregular forms, which seem to indicate 
other inflexions of the masculine since become obsolete; as Oeds, Oéatva; 


AUKos, AvKawa; ts, vawa; Seoworys, Séorowa by the side of werma 
and decvoris. 


Various nouns form the feminine in -cca; as avaf, dvacca (for 
dvax-ta); pat, Opicca; Ons, Ojoca; Kpns, Kpjooa; Kink, Ki- 
Meca; Point, Poluaca; AiBus, AiBvaca; pay, dacca. To 
this class belongs Baotevs, which, however, makes not only Bact- 
Moca, but Bacireva, Bacirs, and even Bacihuwva. 


The feminine patronymics sometimes exhibit a shortened form 
of the masculine: thus we have Bopeadys, Bopeas; Tavraridns, 
Tavranris. Others are formed independently in -ivn and -wyy, as 
"Adpaorivn from “ASpactos, npwlvn, jpavn, jnpwis and npdoca from 
Hoos; “HXextpvwvn from "Hrextpvwv, Tuvdapewvn from Tuvdapevs 
(see Lobeck, Pathol. pp, 32, 509). 
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§ II. Substantives. 


152 The following are the case-endings of the masculine noun 
in the singular number. Comparative philology teaches us that 
the nominative case-ending of the noun, denoting the subject, is to 
be referred to the second pronominal element, which indicates 
relative proximity. To this the genitive, denoting removal from 
the subject, adds the third pronominal element under the form 
-v. The dative, which denotes juxta-position, repeats the second 
element under the form -c. The accusative, denoting the object, 
is content with the third element alone. 


Original Forms. Existing Formas. 
N. “5 -$ 
G.  -ow-v, -Oe-v (109) -to, -os, -ov (107) 
adv. -Oev, -ws 
D. Ou, -fu, -t -pt, -t 
adv. -O, -fe 
A. -T, -V, -voEe -v, -a (107) 


153 The plural is formed from the singular by the addition of 
the collective -s. 


Original Forms. Existing Forms. 
N. “oS -es, -¢ (107) 
G. -clor-s, -awy (95) -wv (107) 
D -t-0l-v -i-owv, -eoow (92) 
-€-l, -t-S 
A -V-S -a-s, -a-s, -ous (94) 


154 The dual presents abridged forms of the plural. 


N. and A. -€ or absorbed. 
G. and D. -U. 


155 The feminine case-endings are generally distinguished 
from the masculine by the substitution of -a- for -o-. Sometimes 
by a reduplication of this termination, as -1a for -va-ca, or -8-s for 
-o-s. Comparative philology shows that this extension is due to 
the wish to express more strongly the relative and collective nature 
of things conceived as feminine or maternal. 
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Singular. 
Original Forms. Existing Forms. 

N. -oa, -0s, -8s, -«s -0d, -\a, -ta, -a, -¢ (92) 

G. -oa-to-v, -ca-is -O7NS, -lAS, “1S, -AS, -0S, -WS 
-d0¢5 

D. -oa-0, -ca-gi, ca-t = -o7, -t0, -9, -9, -t, -86 

A. -ca-v, -cav-de nv, -vay, -ay, -a, -da 

Plural. 

N. -oa-s -7al, lat, -at, -€5, -S€S 

G. -oa-wov-s -0dW), -7@Y, -UbV, -@Y, -Swv 

D. -ca-t-ct -TAlOl, -lalot, -alot, -ETot 
~eot, -deot 

A. -car-s -0as, -las, -as, -as, -bas 

Dual. 


Terminations are absorbed, as in the masculine: 
N. and A. -aa, -6e, -ta, -a 


G. and D.  -cauy, -vaty, -av, -Sow, -owv 


156 The neuter has, strictly speaking, no nominative, but 
uses for that purpose the accusative, originally in -7 or -y: it 
has no plural in -s of this case, but substitutes, for the singular -r 
or -v, the combination -yr, which is invariably softened into -a 
(107). In other respects, the neuter inflexions do not differ from 
the masculine. 


Examples of the case-endings. 


(a) a@ noun, feminine: 


Singular. 
Original Forms. Existing Forms. 

N. d0fa=Sox-ca Sofa 
G.  80fa-cvov, S0f-a-is d0Ens 

-Oevy 
D. So0€a-0, Soka-i 56En 

-pt 
A. Sof€a-v and Sofay-de dofay 


11 
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Plural. 
Original Forms. 
N. - d0fa-es, So€a-i 
G.  do€a-cvov-s, Sofa-vov-s 
D. Soka-t-ow 
A. d0€a-v-s 
Dual. 
N. and A. S0£a-ces, Sofa-vs 


G. and D. So€d-cuor-s, Sofarow 


(6) o noun, masculine: 


Singular 
N. Sypo-s 
G.  Snpo-cwov, Snpo-cv0 
D. — dnpo-61, dnyo-i 
-pu 
A. — Snpo-v, Snpo-v-de 
Plural. 
N. Snpo-ces 
G. — &ypo-cwor-s 
D. = Sypro-vow 
A.  Sypo-v-s 
(c) « noun, feminine: 
Singular. 
N. gu-or-s 
G. vot-ovov 
~Oey 
D.  duvor- 
~pu 
A. gvor-y 
Plural. 
N. gvat-ces 
G. = dvat-cror-s 
D.  gvor-ow 
A. gvoi-v-s 


example of the changes or confusions. 


Existing Forms. 
d0&at 
Sofawy, Sofav 
Sofatowv, Sofas 
d0fas 

d0&a 

doa" 

70s 

Sjpyo-to, Snpov 
Snap 

Sjpov, Snpovde 


djpot 

Snpoy 

Snporow, Spots 
Snpous 


puae-s 
dvat-os, pvc-ews 


guari, duces 


duow 


gucves, puces 
guoiwv, picewv 
gvovow, puceow 
guceas, puoess 


1 As the dual is, in itself, a corrupted form of the plural, it is sufficient to give one 
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(2) v noun, masculine: 


Singular. 
Original Forms, 
iy u-5 
ty Ou-cvov 
-Oev 
ty Ou-0. 
b 


iy Ou-v 


Pr FP BA 


Plural. 
iy Ou-ces 
iy Ou-cvor-s 
tyOu-ow 


iy Ou-v-s 


POQs 


(e) t noun, feminine: 
Singular. 
VUKT-S 
VUKT-0G Lov 
-obev 
vurr-o0t 
VUKT-V 


Po 22 


Plural. 
VUKT-O€S 
VUKT-0C LOV-S 
VUKT-eoo Ww 
VUKT-V-S 


PUA 


(f) 7 noun, neuter: 
Singular. 
N.A. yevo-r 
G. —-yeve-ctov, yeve-cos 
D. = yevo-re, yeve-t 


Plural. 
N.A. yeve-yr 
G. —-yeve-ctov-s 
D. —-yeve-ow 


Existing Formas. 
ix Gus 
tx vos 


iy Ovi 


ix Ouy 


ixOves 
ixOvev 
ixOvow 


iyOvas and ix6is 


ryevOS 
ryévE-0s, yévous 
yévei, yéves 


4 4 
yévea, yévn 
ryevewy, yevav 
ryéeverw 
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157 The case-endings are differently affected by the different 
terminations of the crude or uninflected form. These differences 
are called declensions (kAloes), and are three in number: (J) the 
-a declension, when the uninflected form ends in -a, or when the 
noun is feminine in -ga, -va, -a: (II) the -o declension, when the 
uninflected form ends in -o: and (III) the consonant declension, 
when the uninflected form ends in a consonant or in -< or -v, which 
are ultimate states of consonants (above, 20, b). 


FIRST DECLENSION IN -a. 


~ 158 a. Masculine Nouns. 
taplas, “a distributor.” 
Root, tep-, -rap-, “to cut or divide.” 
Uninflected form, tap-wa- 


Singular. 
tapla-s 
taplov (for rapt-d-o, -e-w, -e-o0 from Trapud-orow) 
Tala (for rayla-: from rapla-6) 
TALia-v 
Tapia 
Plural. 
. Tapas (for rapla-ces) 
Taptov (for raprd-w» from rapud-crov-s) 
Tapiat-owp (for rayé--ow) and Tapiats 
Tapas (for raplay-s) 
Dual. 
N.A.V. rapia 
G.D. = tapiaw 


PURA sPoas 
< 


159 Sometimes -va is, through -ea, contracted into 7; the 
uncontracted form being generally obsolete, except in some prope? 
names, as Bopéas, Bopéov, where it remains uncontracted, and 
“Eppéas, ‘Epuns, where both forms are retained throughout the 
singular, thus: 

‘Epuéas, “Epuis 
“Eppéou, “Eppovd 
‘Eppég, ‘Epp 

“Eppeéav, “Epuny 


POOZ 
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More commonly, however, the contraction is not indicated by 
the circumflex. Thus we have: 
xpirns, “a judge.” 
Root, xpt-, “to separate.” 
Uninflected form, xpi-rea- = xpt-Tya. 


Singular. 
N, KpLTH-S . (for xperéa-s) 
G. KptTou or KpLTéw (for xptréao from xpired-crov) 
D. xpern (for xpiréa-c from xpiréat) 
A. KpiTn-v (for xpiréa-v) 
V. KpeTa 

Plural. 
N.Y. KptTat (for xpiréa-ces) 
G. KpLT@v (for xpcredwy from xptred-ctov-s) 
D. = xperatow or Kpetais (for xpired-t-ow) 
A, Kpwras (for xpiréay-s) 

Dual. 
N.A.V. «pera G.D. xperaiy. 
160 4. Feminine Nouns. 
(a) In -oa. 


Moica, “‘a recollector’”” and “ deviser,”’ i.e. “Goddess of 
memory and poetry.” 
Root, po- or pa = pev (107), “to recollect,” “ contrive.” 
Uninflected form, oovt- or paovt- 


Singular. 
N.V. pod-ca (for pbovr-ca) 
G. pLov-o7ns (for podyr-ca-ts) 
D. pLou-o7 (for podyr-ca-t) ‘ 
A. pov-oa-v (for pborr-ca-v) 
Plural. 
N.V. pov-oat (for pbovr-ca-s) 
G. plov-cawy, “Lovawy (for poovred-atov-s) 
D. = prov-cat-o1, prov-cais — (for poovr-od-t-at) 
A. ovcas (for pobvr-cay-s) 
Dual. 


N.A.V. povod G.D. poveaty 
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The nouns, which are declined like Modaa, are those which end 
in -& preceded by any consonant except p. They are nouns, like 
Mota, in -ca, as Bipod, Sota, avacaa, yroooa, péduoca, Sipa; 
those in -fa, as tpdrela, pata, pita; in -dAa, as dedda, GuthrAa ; 
and a number of nouns in -va, as duvva, dyva, Séorrowa, Exidva, 
evOuva, ava, pdparyva, pépiva, pipatva, tretva, TéTVAa, TpUEVA, 
xAaiva, the proper names Alyva, IIvdva, and the Latin word 
ZaBiva. It seems probable that all of these represent original 
forms in -oa; for ¢ is here do or to, tpdreta being [Te]rpazred-ca, 
and pata being pac-ca from pacow = payyo, the special term 
for making barley bread (Plat. Resp. 11. p. 372). Then as z is 
an ultimate vocalization of s or h (above, 18, 7), we have the 
same affix implied in @wA\a=apidia, Aéawa=Dreavia (above, 
103, 104), and a comparison of zrétva with wérma, and of both 
with déo7rowa by the side of Seordrys, leads to the conclusion 
that the nouns in -va also originally ended in -wa. Besides 
these there are some special cases, which probably involve less 
explicable corruptions of the same kind; such are dxav6a, dpSa, 
Slarra, ériBda, paypa, vapOa, tradrXa, wpéoBa, Toma (TOAWM in 
the Tragedians). See Lobeck, Phryn. pp. 331, 447. 


Obs. By the side of the nouns in -va we have others in -m, as ev, 
Goivn, otvn, alvy, rotvy, retvn, dwvy, and the nouns in -ovy; and by 
the side of nouns in -ca the poetical forms doy, épon, ofyn, and avg. 


161 (8) In-a pure or -pa retaining the a throughout. Thus 
we have guAia, “friendship” (root, girA-, “to love,” uninflected 
form, pid-y% or Gire-); metpa, “an attempt” (root, mep-, unin- 
flected form, trept-). 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. V. udia, weipa = NN. A.V. pidia,retpa SN V. uA lau, treipae 
G.  pidias, welpas G.D. girlaw, weipay G. didiay, repo 


D. = feria, wrelpa D.  trrats, 7reipats 
A.  pirlav, rreipay A. gAlas, mreipas 


(1) The name of a pure, which is not a very happy designation 
(for it often involves an absorbed consonant), is given to a after 
another vowel or p. The vowel, however, which allows the a to 


remain, 1s generally either ¢ or e, as in mravde/a, “education;” adAj- 


Gea, “truth ;” Oed, “a goddess;’” Bia, “violence.” We have, 
however, a pure after a in éAda, and in the contracted words uva 


_—_ 
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for prada, "AOnva for ’A@nvda'; after o in méa, oda, ypda (which 
often, however, end in -:a); after wm in adwa only; after v in qa, 
xapva, otava, ootpva, ovxva. The only exceptions to a pure after 
p are aOapn, alOpn, Selpn, xdpn, xoppn, and the compounds in 
-pérpms, 98 yecouerpns. 

(2) The a is retained in some cases where it is not preceded 
by a vowel or p: such are the words dada, cxavdada, and the 
proper names Avdpouéda, Téra, Avoripa, Kiooaiba, Kuvaida, Anda, 
Mixxa, Néda, Pirou7ndra, probably all Doric forms. 


162 The a, in those cases in which it is retained as pure, 
varies in quantity according to its origin. If it is the Doric repre- 
sentative of an Attic 7, or if it can be resolved etymologically into 
-la = -edod or -pa=-paca (and this is always the case when there 
is a corresponding masculine in -cos or -pos), it is necessarily long. 
But when the termination itself is -va@ or -pa for -oa or -pua, it is 
necessarily short. The following details will show the applica- 
tion of these distinctions. 


(a) -a long. 


(1) -a@ is always long in the terminations -aa, -ea, -oa, -va, 
-wa, because here we have an absorbed ¢ or a; for example, édaa 
is for €\a-ya, and ea for Oeya. 


(2) -ais always long when it stands as a distinct termination, 
even though it has an ¢ before it; thus in Baclvea, “a queen,” we 
have merely the derivative in -va from Bacwdevs, analogous to the 
feminines yAuxeta, Onreva, o€eta from yAuKds, O7nrus, o€Us; but in 
Baowneia, “a kingdom,” we have a derivative in -a=yaor -oa from 
Baocikevw. For the same reason the -a is long in dryopa, yadnvaia 
(from the dative yadrvy) Nelda, Tradela, Piria, ayia, ypoia, ddrola, 
aupda, Ywpa, aioypa, nuépa. 

(6) -a short. 


(1) -a is always short in nouns derived from adjectives in -ns, 
as axpiBns (axpiBe-ya), axpiBeva; adnOns (adrnOe-ya), adnOea; for 
1 'A@dva is the form preferred by the Atticdramatists (see Porson ad Eurip. Orest. 


26). But’ A@nvalc is the only form found in public documents before the archonship 
of Euclides (see Biokh, Staaishaushalt. d. Athen. I1. p. 200). 
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which, however, Homer has the longer forms aAn@nin, Kc. Simi- 
larly it is short in wavdxewa, médera, Kopwvera, and the adjectives in 
-ela from -us, as dfeia, or in -via from -ws, as Terudvia. But pytpua 
for pntpu-yé has a long -d. 


(2) Compounds in -ova have the -a short; as evvora, tradippoia, 
EvBora. 

(3) Nouns in -pa for -oa or -pia, and of course in -ma, have 
the -a short; as odipa, qeipa, opynotpia, yevereipa, urea, TOTMA, 
Ilvppa. 

(4) -a@ is short in S74 and pia for Si-va and pév-wa. 


163 (y) Sometimes the -1a is written -ea; as in oux-éa, “a 
fig-tree ; and in this case the termination is contracted into -y or 
-a throughout: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. V. cuxéa, oven N. V. cuxéat, ovat 
G.  auxéas, cuKns G. = cuKedy, ovKav 
D. = ouxéa, ovKy D. = ouxéass, ovxais 
A.  ouxéav, cvnny A. oukéas, ovKas 
Dual. 
N.A. V. oveéa, ound G. D. cunéa, cuxaiv 


164 (5) When the uncontracted form is obsolete, the contrac- 
tion is not indicated by the circumflex: thus from ripd-ea (root, 
ti-, or uninflected form, tiysa-) we have tiny, “honour” or 
“price; and from dixn, “equivalent” or “atonement” (root, 
dix- or Sey-), we have d/x-ea = dun, which are inflected thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. = reun Tiat 
G. TULNS TLV 
D. Tih TLLAS 
A. Tin | TiLas 
N. V dden dixat 
G. ddens duxcay 
D. bin Sicaus 
A. Sinn dixas 
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Dual. 


N. A.V. rea Sica 
G.D. = ripraty Sixaty 


Compare the masculine xpetjs with “Eppéas (159). 


165 General Remarks on the First Declensvion. 


(a2) Nouns in -ys generally make the vocative in a, thus: 

(1) Nouns in -rns; as «pita, épyara, cuvxopavra, ‘Opéota, 
TOMTA. 

(2) Nouns in -y¢; as wradorpiBa, yewpérpa. 

(3) Ethnic names; as Ilépoa, [xvOa. 


Other names, as the patronymics and proper names in -éns, 
make -5n, as "Arpeién,”Avdn; but we have {rpeyriades in Aristoph. 
Nub. 1206. 


(4) There are some nouns in -ds (chiefly contracted, as Anyuas 
for Anunrptos, Znvas for Znvddwpos) and in -7s (chiefly foreign, as 
Maovo7s), which retain the -a or -7 throughout, thus: 

“aS, -@, -@, -av, -a, 
“NS, “Ns I -nv, ~~) 


(8) In the epic dialect -a is changed into -y, and in the Doric 
‘-n is changed into -a: thus we have in the one ev7rAoin for evrrAora, 
and in the other riywa for tiun. The Aolians sometimes wrote 
short -@ for -n, as in & Alka, & vida. 


(y) The epic dialect substitutes the vocative for the nomina- 
tive form in nouns in -7s: thus we have tmrora, nrvtra, vepedn- 
yepéra, aiypnta, @véora, &c. Three forms are proparoxytone: 
axaxnra, evpvorra, and pntlera. 


(5) From this they have a genit. sing. and plur. in -ao, -awy, 
which may of course be referred, like the vocative, to the original 
crude form of the noun: and the -ao is often softened into -ew, 
according to an euphony constantly observed in Greek (above, 145). 
From zrodXy and avr) we have both forms in Homer, but always 
macéwy and aracéov. In Herodotus -ew and -ewy are the regular 
forms for substantives and pronouns, and they are not unfrequent 
in adjectives and participles. Thus we have, 1. 180, wAiOov 

12 
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omréwy. 11. 113, avatpiBouevéwy tav ovpéwv. VII. 188, tocov- 
Téwy pupiadéwy. 


_ (e) The dative plural in Ionic ends in -ner; the termination 

-ns is rarely found in Homer, and there are only three examples of 
the termination -as (Jl. xu. 284; Od. v. 119, xx11. 471). The 
Dorians, AZolians, and Attic dramatists have both -as and -as, 
and the latter is found even in Plato. 


(€) The Dorians sometimes shortened the -as of the accusative 
plural (above, 39, Iv. 1), and the Aolians wrote -au for -ays 
without a circumflex, as they did also in the nom. of the 1 aor. par- 
ticiple. In Doric also the gen. in -ao is represented by -a, and this 
form is retained by some words in common Greek, as proper names 
like Novas, gen. Novzd, and the compounds sratpadolas, untpa- 
Aotas, dpviBoOnpas, gen. matpanoid, &c. 


SECOND DECLENSION IN -o. 


166 The second declension departs very little from the primi- 
tive type. 

(a) In the singular, masculine and feminine nominatives retain 
the -s, and thére is no distinction in form between the masculine 
and feminine. The following nouns in -os are feminine: 


(1) Names of countries, islands, cities, and plants, according 
to the general rule (Art. 150 (2)); hence also 7 padavos, 7 pados, 
7 Soxds, 7 BiBXos, n SéX70s. 


(2) Appellatives in -os, which imply a feminine substantive, 
aS HIrELpOS, YEpaos, Véos, Trepiywpos, Epnuos, vicos (from véw), with 
which we understand y7. Also names of particular kinds of earth, 
as apabos, apythos, dogarros, ulrTos, ywrpos, a7rodds, Tiravos, yrap- 
Hos, varos. Also other words in which there is an obvious ellipsis 
of a feminine substantive, as 7 KEpKOS, Le. oupa, whence ieeproiipos ; ; 
” yvabos, referring to YEDUS 5 7 Sider pos, ” KaGeros, i 1.€. Ypapepen 5 ; 
7 Sradenros, ie. por ; 7 TUYKNTOS, i.e. Bovdn; 7 EvNoyes, ie. 
vAn; 7 auakiros, atpatros, atpatritos, KédevOos, Newhdpos, TpiBos, 


i.e. 0605; 1) THBevvos, i.e. oTOAR; 7 BapBitos, i.e. etOapa; also 6 


BapBitos, ro BapBerov. 


(3) Names of precious stones, as 7 cuaparydos, 7) camperpos, 17) 
KpvoTadnos, 7 Wnpos, and generally 7 AdBos, “a precious stone,”’ 
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as distinguished from 6 Av@os, any stone (though Homer twice uscs 
n A. for o A. Ll. X11. 287, xix. 494). 


(4) Many names of receptacles and other concave or hollowed 
things are feminine; thus 7 xi8wrds, Kapivos, ynd0os, acapwwos, 
MVENOS, Topds, Pwpiapos, Kapbotros, apptyos, Anvos, AnKvOos, Tpd- 
xXoos, and 0, 7 Adynvos; hence also xdzreros, rappos, and perhaps 
080s. 

(5) The feminine denotes a collection of things; thus 9 trios 
is “a body of cavalry ;” 7 xayndos, “a troop of camels;” &c. 
Hence 7 xémpos, “the heap of dung:” ef. yidsoe from yeas. 

The following cannot easily be referred to any one of these 
classes: 7 Spdaos, “the dew (the collection of drops?) ;” 1 vdcos, 
“the disease (the flux or running ?);” 7 znpeOos, “the string ;” 7 
mArivOos, ‘ the brick.” 


(6) The genitive in -Oev often occurs: the original -ovo-v 
appears in derivative adjectives, as in dyu6-ov-s from d7jos: in 
epic poetry this appears as o-vo, and in common prose we have the 
contraction -ov for o-vo = o€0 or oo. 


(c) In the dative the characteristic -. is absorbed in the im- 
proper diphthong -@ (above, 125). 


(2) The accusative retains its primitive -». 


(e) The vocative substitutes -e for the final -o of the unin- 
flected form. 

In the plural -o-ces becomes o-.= ot. The genitive-ending, as 
in the other declensions, is contracted into -wy. The dative is 
-o.ot or ots. The accusative substitutes -ous for ov-s. 


The dual is always -w, -ovv. 


167 The neuter preserves the accusative -v in the singular, 
and, as usual, substitutes -a@ for the plural -yr. Of course, the 
nominative and vocative do not differ from the accusative. In the 
other cases, the neuter corresponds to the masculine and feminine. 


168 The three nouns, 6 Adyos!, masc. “the discourse”’ (root, 
Ney-, ‘to pick or to speak ;” uninflected form, Noyo-), 7 vooos, fem. 
“the disease” (originally vodaos, root, veF-, “to flow;” uninflected 


1 The declension of the article, which is commonly used by grammarians to indicate 
the genders of nouns, is given in its proper place among the pronouns (below, 238). 
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of this declension. 


MABO. 
Aeyos 
Aoryou 
doy 
Aoyov 
oye 


<PuaZ 


V. Noyou 
AGyav 
AGyots 
Aoyous 


> OD 2 


N.A.V. Aoyo 
G.D.  Adyouy 


169 When the uninflected form ends in -oo or -eo, the last two 
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form, vooo-), and 70 £vAov, “the hewn timber’ (rooé, EéF- or f-, 
“to cut smooth;” uninflected form, Evdo-), furnish regular examples 


Singular. 


yoo 
vooov 
vOoe 


Plural. 


vooot 

voowV 
vooots 
vocous 


Dual. 


voow 
yooou 


NEUT. 
EvNov 
EvXou 
bing 

EvXov 
EvNov 


EuAa 
EvAwv 
Evrots 
furAa 


Evo 
Evroww 


syllables are contracted throughout the declension, thus: 


MABO, 
N. __vo0s, vos 
G. —_-voov, vod 
D. = vom, ve 
A. voor, voov 
V. vee, vou 
N.V. vdot, vot 
G. —- vowr, vav 
D. ——vdotg, vois 
A. —voous, vois 


N.A.V. vow, vo 


G.D. voowv, voiv 


Singular. 


NEUT. 


N.A.V. ooréov, -obv 


G. 
D. 


Plural. 


9 “ 
Oaréou, -ov 
9 “ 
OTTEO, -@ 
& 6 


N. A. V. ooréa, -a 


G. 
D. 


Dual. 


> A 
OOTEWD, -@V 
9 “ 
OOTEOLS, -O85 


N.A.V. ooréw, -o 


G.D. 


Obs. There are some anomalies in the accentuation of these oon- 
tracted nouns. It will be observed that in the dual -éw, -ow make o 


ooréow, -otv 
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and not w ; adjectives like ypuceos are contracted into ypucots, contrary 
to 52, Obs.; and the same applies to xaveov, xavovv. Compounds of 
vous, wAovs, &c. retain the accent on the penultima in the contracted 
forms; thus we have avovs, dvov, avw; evvous, evvoU, EUVOL; KaKOVOUS, 
Kaxovot ; etomwAovs, dtéxrrAovs, elomdot, deéxAot. 


170 As the genitive in -ao becomes -ew in Ionic, so the Attic- 
Ionic dialect substitutes -ew for -ao, when the a is long (see above, 
145), and the termination exhibits w throughout the cases. In 
these nouns it will generally be found that the uninflected form 
ends in the digamma F, represented by either z or v,—the ultimate 
conditions of its guttural and labial elements respectively (see 95). 
For example, Aews, masc. “ the people’’ (root, eF-, uninflected form, 
MFo-, also Ado-), Ews, fem. “the morning” (root, av- or €F-, unin- 
flected form, éFa-), avoryewv, neut. “an upper chamber’ (com- 
pound from dvw, “above,” and yala, “the earth,” root, yat- or 
yeF-) are thus declined: 


Singular. 
MAC, NEUT. 
N. V. Aews N.A. V. avoryewr 
ew G. averyew 
nV) ‘D. avaryep 
Ewy 
Plural. 
N.V. rAe@ N.A. V. avoryew 
G. reap G. avaryewy 
D. regs D. aVUrYEWS 
A. eas 
| Dual. 
N.A.V. reo N.A.V. averyew 
G.D. Aewv G.D.  avadyewv 


Similarly 4 és, “the morning,” 7 adws, “ the threshing-floor,” 
except that the accus. sing. is éw, d\w: and the final -v is omitted 
with some other nouns of this form, as 6 Aayws, “ the hare,” and 
the proper names, “A@ws, Kéws, Kas, Téws and Mis; and 
aynpes makes aynpw as well as aynpov. 


It will be observed, that as this contracted declension, strictly 
speaking, includes forms which end with -« or -v, it belongs to the 
following or consonantal declension, according to which these 
nouns are also very frequently declined. Conversely, it will be 
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observed that nouns of the third declension from forms in -¢ or -v 
usually retain the -y of the accusative singular (below, 186). In 
general, there are very few nouns in -ws belonging strictly to the 
second declension. Besides those already mentioned, we have 
6 xddws, “the rope,” which makes xadwes, xadwas, cadwor in the 
Tonic poets; véws, “a temple,” which has the by-form vaos; the 
adjectives iews, “ gracious,” mAéws, “ full,” and certain compounds 
in -yews, —ypEews, -KEpws, —yeNws, -ynpws, and -epws; as AeTTOyEwS, 
“having light soil,” aftdypews, “reliable,” Rabuvynpews, “very 
old,” povoxépws, ‘“one-horned,” giroyérws, “fond of laughing,” 
ducépws, “unfortunate in love.” The last three are also inflected 
in -wros, and the neuter plurals of 7Aews and wAéws are idea and 
Téa, 

Obs. 1 It will be observed that oxytones in -ws retain the acute 
accent even in the genitive singular, and the proparoaytones maintain 
their acoent unchanged throughout all the cases. There is no good 
authority for the accentuation of urépynpwv, taxvynpus, and Babvynpus, 


as they are written in some MSS. (AMsch. Agam. 79; Aristot. Rhet. L 5; 
Anth. Pal. v1. 247). 


Obs. 2 There are some nouns in -ws be Néxws) or -ovs (as “Inoois), 
chiefly foreign, and not belonging to this class, which retain the w or ov 
throughout, thus : 

“WS, 0, WM, WV, 0, 

-OUS, -OU, -OUV, -OUY, -OV. 


General Remarks on the Second Declension. 
171 Dialects: (a) The gen. sing. in Molic, Doric, and bucolic 


Greek ends in -w; in the Thessalian dialect in -o« for -ov; in the 
epic and lyric both in -ov and in -ovo, and in -wo from nouns 
in -ws; in new Ionic in -ov, and in proper names sometimes in -ea, 
as in Barrew, Kpoicew. 

(8) The dat. sing. in AXolic ends in -w without tota subd- 
script. 

(y) The gen. and dat. dual in epic Greek end in -oviv. 

(6) The gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewv or -awy, as from 
a by-form of the first declension. 

(e) The dat. pl. is -ous or -ovox in all dialects, and even Plato 
uses the longer form. 

(€) The accus. pl. in Doric and Beeotic ends in -ws or -os, the 
latter omitting the v of ovs, as in és for eis = evs. 
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(n) The contraction of nouns in -oos, -eov does not generally 
appear in Homer and the Ionic writers, though voos is contracted 
in Od. x. 240, and though yecpappous is written, probably for 
xeiuappos, in Il, x1. 493. The Doric contracts -eo into -ev. 


(6) The ending -aos is sometimes written -yjos in epic and 
lyric Greek: thus we have Evvmos in Jl. vu. 468, xxi. 747, 
and "Ayudidpnos in Pind. Nem. 1x. 30. 


THIRD OR CONSONANTAL DECLENSION. 


172 To this declension belong all those forms which end in a 
consonant, and in -c or -v, considered as residuary states of the 
guttural and labial elements of the digamma. 


173. This declension recedes from the primitive type in the 
following particulars only. The genitive singular ends in -os. 
The accusative singular generally substitutes -a@ for the original 
-y (according to 85, 107), the exceptions being certain nouns in 
-. and -uv (below, 187, 188), and a particular form of the dental 
nouns (below, 180). The plural accusative is consequently -das. 
The nominative plural of masculine and feminine nouns is -es for 
“06S. 


174 Neuter nouns generally exhibit the uninflected form in 
the nominative and accusative; a characteristic dental is omitted 
or changed into -s. 


175 Apparent anomalies in this declension result from the 
assimilation or absorption of the final consonant of the uninflected 
form, which may usually be recovered by removing from the geni- 
tive singular its termination -os. The exceptions to this rule are 
confined. to the neuter nouns in which the characteristic is a 
dental, omitted or represented by a sibilant, and those in -v or -t. 
In the former, the uninflected form is either derived from the 
genitive, or must be inferred from analogy. In the latter it is 
furnished by the vocative. 


The following table gives the nominative, vocative, genitive, 
and crude form of all types of nouns in the third declension. 
It will be observed that the nominative is the same as the voca- 
tive im every noun which does not include in its termination 1, 
5 (in aaié-s only), vy, p, « or v; and in all neuter nouns and 
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participles, excepting among the latter adpywv and xpelwy, which, 
when used as substantives in the sense of “ruler,” make their 
vocative In -ov, a3 apyov, Kpeiov. 


Nominative. Vocative. Genitive. Crude Form. 

-a — -aTOS -at (-evr) (181) 
-ay — -avos -av (183) 
-ap ql) — -apos -ap (183) 

(2) — -aTOS -part (181) 
-as (1) — -ados -ad (180) 

(2) — -ATOS, -A0S -at (181) 

(3) -av,-a ~~ -avros -avt (180) 

(4) -ay -aVvOS -av (208) 
-as (1) -ae -aidos -ai (180) 

(2) — -aLToS -at (180) 
-aus -av “205 -u (F) (189) 
-€lp — -€tpos -eip (185) 
-€lS qd) — -e160¢$ -e (180) 

(2) — -€VOS -ev (183) 

(3) — -€VTOS -evt (180, 210) 
-€US -€U “EWS -ev (eF) (190) 
~ (1) -ae -atK0S -«t (179) 

(2) — —NTOS -at- (181, 194, ») 
nv aq) — -nvos -ny (183) 

(2) -y -€VOS -ev (183) 
“np (1) — “pos np (183) 

(2) -ep -€p0S -ep (183) 
“1S res “TOS -yt (180) 

(2) — ~Oos -6 (180) 

(3) -es -€0S, -OUS -ot (193) 

(4) — -€VTOS -evr (210, d) 
a (1) — ~lTOS -it (181) 

(2) — -€0S -it (187) 

see -ts (6) 

-15 (1) -6 “LOS -t (187) 

(2) =e “EWS -t (187) 

(3) -¢ -vd05 - (180) 

(4) — -LTOS ~et (180) 


(5) — -i00s -6 (180) 
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Nominative, Vocative. Genitive. Crude Form. 
“6 (6) — -ivos -wv (183) 
-op . ~opos -op (183) 
-05 — -€0$, -OUS -or (181) 
-0us (1) — -OVTOS -ovr (180) 
(2) — ~OUVTOS -ouvt = -oevr (180, 210) 
(3) — -o60¢ -08 (180) 
(4) -ov -005 -ov (oF) (191) 
-v (1) — -u0s -ut (188) 
(2) — -€05 -ur (188) 
(3) — -aTOS -Far (181) 
<u (1) — -vv0S -uy (183) 
(2) — -UVTOS -uvt (212) 
“UK — -uvOos -uv@ (180) 
-up — -upos -up (183) 
“Us (1) -v -vos -u (Fe) (188) 
(2) — “€0S, -€WS -u (Fe) (188) 
(3) -v -vd0s -vd (180) 
(4) — -vOos -v0 (180) 
(5) — -UVTOS -uvt (212) 
(6) — -upos -up (183) 
-wy (1) — -WVOS -wy (183) 
(2) -ov -oV0S -ov (183) 
(3) -oy -OVTOS -ovr (211) 
-wp (1) — -Wpos -wp (183) 
(2) -op -opos -op (183) 
“ws = (1) — shine -cos (193) 
(2) -o8 -005 -oF (193) 
(3) — -WTOS -oT (For) (180) 
(4) — -OTOS -ot (For) (213) 
-£ qd) — -KOS -x (179) 
(2) — “0s ~y (179) 
BG) = “Xs -x, (179) 
(4) -a (once) -xTos -«T (180) 
“fr (a) — 10S -1 (178) 
(2) — -Bos -B (178) 
3)— ——~fos -4 (178) 


176 The following are the main rules for the gender according 


to the terminations in this declension : aa 
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1 Masculine: (a) Without exception the words with the end- 
ings -dy, -as (gen. -avos and -avtos), -eus and -vp. 


(6) Most of the words with the endings -yv, -np, -s (gen. 
~nNT0S), -€lp, -OUs, -up, -wy (gen. -wvos and -ovros), -wp and -ws (gen. 
-wTos and -wos). ; 

Exceptions (besides those of which the gender is determined 
by the signification): (1) In -nv, 4 dpnv, 6, 7 adnv. (2) In -p, 
7) yaoTnp, 7 «np, anp and aifmp (in the poets), 7) paroryp; and all 
those contracted from -eap, which are neuter, a8 76 7p, TO Kip. 
(3) In -ns, all derived substantives in -orns and -urys, which are 
feminine, as 7 veorns, 7 of€trns, also 7 éoOns, ie. oroA7. (4) In 
-eip, » xelp. (5) In -ous, rd ovs. (6) In -up, rd wip. (7) In -o, 
9 adody, n BAYYoV or YARYoV, 7 UNKwY, | TPNpwY, and 6, 7 avAw, 
xcwdov. (8) In -wp, 7d Eddwp, Td Edwp, TO TédAwWP, TS TKWP, TO 
Téxuwp, TO Vdwp. (9) In -ws, TO dus, 7 Sas. 


2 Feminine: (a) Without exception the words with the endings 
“AUS, -@, -wS (gen. -00s). 

(6) Most of the words with the endings -as (gen. -ados), -eus, 
-ts (-tv), -us and -wy (gen. -ovos). 

Exceptions: (1) In -as, the adject. are common, as 6, 7 Aoyas, 
guyas, &c. (2) In -eus, 6 wreis. (3) In -cg (-wv), 6 xis, 6 SeAPés or 
deriv, 0, 7) Gis, 6 ixtiv, 6 ris, 6 Sdus, 6 Spyes, 6 TEeApis, 6 KUpPes, 
6 yAauis, 6, 7 exts, 6, 9 opis. (4) In -us, 6 Borpus, 6 Opis, 
6 txOus, 6 pis, 6 véxus, 6 médexus, 6 THXUS, 6 oTaxus. (5) In -v, 
O GKPOWV, O KAVOD, 6,  KiWV. 

3 The words with the ending -£ are partly masculine and 
partly feminine; those in - are all masculine, with the excep- 
tion of 9 Kadatdpoy, 4 Aaiday, 7 Ov, 4 PASNP, 7 yEpvey, 7 

4 Neuter: (a2) Without exception those with the endings -a, 
“GV, -l, -€V, -€5, -OV, -op, -os, and -v. 


(6) Those with the endings -ap and -as (gen. -atos and -aos), 
with the exception of o ap, o Aas. 


177 Nouns of the third declension may be arranged according 
to their characteristics, that is, according to the letters which ter- 
minate their crude or uninflected forms, 
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178 a. Labial Nouns. 
The characteristic and nominative case-ending are always 
included in ap: 
i GAY, “the vein.” Root, greF-, GreB-, or $dv-, “to bubble up,” 
or “gush forth.” 


: Singular. 
N.V. 9) Prk (for préB-s) 
G. dre8-ds 
D. — greB-l 
A. frEB-a2 (for $dé8-r) 
Plural. 
N.V. frEB-es (for ¢XéB-ces) 
G. fre8-ay 
D. prey (for PAEB-erar or PrEB-t-c1) 
A. préB-a-s (for ¢Xé8-ys) 
Dual. 
N.A.V. GréB-e 


G.D. ¢r<Bow 


So 7) Nadhay, Aaldazr-os, “the storm ;” 4 carp, KaT7dud-os, 
“the staircase,” 


179 b. Guttural Nouns. 


These nouns, with the exception of yuvy for yuvalf = yuva-xis, 
express the characteristic and nominative case-ending together by 
“§: 6 xopaf, “the raven,” for xdpax-s; 1 wrépvé, for wrépuy-s, “ the 
wing;” and 1 Opé€, “the hair,” for rp/y-s. In 6 Adpuy£, Adpuyyos, 
“the larynx,” and 6, % AvyE, AuyKds, “the lynx,” an euphonic 
nasal, represented by y (above, 18, a), is inserted before the charac- 
teristic 7 Or x. 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. 6 xépaf KOpaK-€S 
G.  xdpax-os Kopax-wy 
D. Kopax-t Kopage (for xopdxecow or kopdxcow) 
A. opax-a Kopaxa-s 
Dual. 
N.A.V. xépaxe 
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The irregularity in the declension and accentuation (51, c. 6) 
of yuv7 is explained by an hyperthesis of « (104, 110, (6)), as the 
following comparison will show: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 9 (yuva-xis) yun (yuvaxies) ‘yuvatxes 
G (yuvaxios) yuva.ros (yuvaxiwv) yuvarxe@y 
D. — (yuvarii) yuvatxi (yuvaxéor) yuvarél 
A. = (yuvaxia) yuvaixa (yuvaxlas) yuvaixas 
V (yuvaxt) yuvas (yuvasies) yuvatKes 
Dual. 


N.A.V. (yuvaxie) yuvatxe 
G.D. (yuvaxlowy) yuvasxoty 


180 c. Dental Nouns. 


I. Masculine and Feminine Nouns. 


In these nouns the dental characteristic is always omitted before 
the nominative -s (above, 92), and when « precedes the characteristic 
it is combined with the s, as in the guttural declension: 7 Aapzras, 
“the lamp,” for Aapzad->s; 6, 7 wais, “the child,” for watd-s; 7 
éxmils, “the hope,” for édmid-s; 7 yapus, “the grace,” for xapet-s; 
7 Sats, “the feast,” for Salr-s; 7 Kreis, “the key,” for Kr<id-s; 
ramus, “the cloak,” for yAauvd-s; 6, 7 pris, “the bird,” for 
dpv6-s ; 1 xdpus, “the helmet,” for xdpv0-5; 6 ava, ‘the king,” 
for avaxt-s; 7 vv&, “the night,” for war-s; 7 Edpevs, “the worm,” 
for dywvO-s; 7 Sawap, “the wife,” for Sduapr-s; 6 réwy, “ the 
lion,” for Néovr-s; 6 yuyas, “the giant,” for yiyavr-s; 6 mous, “the 
foot,”’ for 7rod-s; 6 ddovs, “the tooth,” for dddvr-s ; 6 mAaxdecs, ‘ the 
flat cake,” for mAaxdevt-s, contracted into wAaxovs for rAaxotvT-s 
(210); 6 puns, “the mushroom,” for puvent-s; 7 NevKorns, “the 
whiteness,” for Nevxdrnt-s; 6 yéXws, “the laughter,” for yéAwr-s; 
7 Tlapvns, ‘‘a mountain in Attica,” for Iapynd-s; 4 Tipuvs, “the 
city Tiryns,” for Tipuv6-s. 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. Aaptras N.V. Aapras-es 
G. Aapras-os G.  _ Naprrad-wv 
D. = Aaprad-t DD. — Naperra-ot (for \aprddeou) 
A. aprrat-a A. aprraé-as 
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Dual. 
N.A.V. Aaprrad-e 
G.D. —- Aaperrad-ow 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. Spvis bpvib-es (Gpvers) 
G.  Spvib-os opvi8-wy (dpvéwy) 
D.  Spviid-t Spvi-ow for opvieow 
A.  8pvi6-a and 3pyw bpvi6-as (Gpvets) 
N.A.V. dpw-6-¢ 
G.D. — dpvi-Oow 
N. yuyas ybyavr-es 
G. —-yuyavr-o¢ yuyavT-wv 
D. — yyarr-t yhyacw 
A. = -YWyarr-a ylyayrT-as 
Ve. yap yiyavr-es 
N.A.V. ybyarr-e 
G.D. -  yuoyavr-ow 
N.V. Sous OOOVT-ES 
G. 08dvr-0¢ GdovT-wy 
D. = ddvr-e ddovowy 
A.  odovr-a _ 0dd6vT-as 
N.A.V. odovr-e | . 
G.D. — odovr-or 
N.V. sous T00-€S 
G. 10865 q100-@V 
D. -rod-é Tooly 
A. rbd-a 100-as 
| N.A.V. 20d-e 
G.D. —_1r08- ov 
N.V. araxots WNAKOUVT-ES 
G.  waxovdvr-os TAAKOVVT-WY 
D.  -whaxodyr-+ TAAKOVO LW 
A. -whaxodvt-a TaAKOUVT-aS 


N.A. V. tAaxovvr-e 


G.D. 


TNAKOUVT-OLY 
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Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.V. yéros yéAwT-es 
G.*+ yéAwT-o¢ ryeXarT-wv 
D. = yédwr-t, yér@ yérAw-ct 
A. yéAwrt-a, yédo, yéAwv yéXwt-as 
N.A.V. yéXwr-e 


G.D. —-yedodt-owv 


It will be observed, from a comparison of the examples, that 
dental nouns which have « or vu before the characteristic 6, 6, 7, that 
is, nouns in -ts, gen. -Wos, -Oos, -eTos, and in -us, gen. -vdos, -uvfos, 
and which are not oytone in the nominative singular, not only 
have the usual accusative in -a after the characteristic, but also drop 
the characteristic, and retain the proper case-ending -y in the accu- 
sative singular. Thus épis, “strife,” makes in the accusative both 
Epida and épw, dpvis, “a bird,” both épwa and spr, yapus, 
“grace,” “favour,” “charm,” both yapera and yapw, Kdpus, “a 
helmet,” both «épv@a and xopuy. But oxytone nouns have only 
the form in -a, like Aaprraéda, given above, Amida, yAapvba, Kc. 
The simple zrovs has only the accusative mda, but its compounds 
admit both forms; thus from zroAvzous we have both zroAviroda and 
monurrouv. <A special exception is furnished by «dels, “a key,” 
which makes both «Acida and xreiv. 


The syncope of the characteristic 7, which is indicated in the 
dat. and acc. sing. of yéAws, takes place also in 6 xpos, “the skin,” 
which has dat. ypwri and yp@, and 6 (Spas, “ the sweat,” which has 
dat. and acc. idpart, idp@, iSpara, iSpa. 


II. Neuter Nouns. 


181 Neuter nouns with a dental characteristic either (a) drop 
it altogether, as in rd capa, “the body,” for cduar, gen. cdpat-os, 
in 76 wéds, “ the honey,” for #éAcT, and in the solitary neuter noun 
in -9, TO Kapn, “the head,” for xapnt or xpat-, gen. xdpnt-os: or 
(8) change it into -s, as in Td répas, “the wonder,” for répat, gen. 
répat-os. (a,) If the characteristic is -«r-, both letters are dropt, 
as in 7d yada, “the milk,” for ydAaxr, gen. yadaxt-os. (a,) If the 
characteristic is -vr-, the v is retained, and the 7 alone is dropt, as 
in 76 trav, “the whole,” for wavr, gen. wavrds. (a,) If the first 
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syllable of the form has the diphthong -ov, the -v is transferred to 
the last syllable, where it takes the place of the -ar-, as in To youu, 
“the knee,” for yodvar, gen. youvat-os or yévatos. And (a,) if the 
last syllable of the form contains the combination of p with another 
consonant, this liquid is transferred to the end, where it takes the 
place of the +, with or without a lengthening of the final vowel in 
the nominative; it is omitted in the other cases, which retain 
merely a short a, as in yévaros, &c. The following are examples 
of this form: 1d #rrap, “the liver,” for #arpar, gen. #ara-ros: 7d 
oxep, “the dung,” gen. cxa-rés: Td tdwp, “the water,” for USpar 
(cf. ®pews), gen. HSa-ros. But 4 Sdapap, “the wife,” for Sduapr-s, 
has Sauapr-os in the gen., &c. 


When -s is substituted for 7 in the nominative, it may be dropt 

in the other cases, which are formed rather with reference to this 
secondary, than to the primary form. In some nouns (f,) we have 
both sets of inflexions, as in 76 xépas, ‘the horn,” for cépar = xépevr, 
gen. xépat-os and xépa-os, contracted into xépws, as for xépa-c-os (see 
107); or without contraction, as in 7d ddpu, “the spear-shaft,”’ gen. 
Sopar-os and Sopds, dat. Sdpar-t and Sopé or Sédper, nom., acc., and 
voc. pl. 097: in others (8,) we have only the secondary set of in- 
flexions, as in 7d cédas, “the light,” gen. aéra-os. (vy) Unless the 
syllable which is terminated by the characteristic + is Xa or pa 
(119), the connecting vowel is o in the nominative, and e in the 

other cases; the characteristic is s in the nominative, and is in- 

variably dropt in the other cases, which suffer contraction also in 


Attic Greek; thus we have 1d te@yos, “the wall,” gen. recyeos, 
Telyous, 


182 The following are examples of all the varieties of Neuter 
nouns with an original dental suffix. 


ar0X13L 
a10-9X1aL 


uXjan 
3-9XpaL 


10-3XI9L 
amX13L 
am-9X194 


UXyar 
p-aXjat 
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19Xyab 


q-aXpaL 


SaoX194 
$o-aXja4 


S-oX194 


h 
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A10-DN 3D 


I-DVX3O 


1.0-0\20 


AM-D\ 9.0 


DNX7O 
D-DVX ID 


adda 
a10-pd39" 
€10-1-Dd394 
Dd 
3~0d3m 
3-L-Dd2n 


10-009" 
Amdan 
A@-DdIn 
AM-L-DdIN 
Dd9y 
D-0d94 


9-L-0d9n 


bdx" 


9-009" 


9-L-D09n 
Sodam 
So-nd 394 
$0-1-009" 
S-nd3m 


‘o 


ar0-L-pitls a10-L-paok 110-L-tD f10-L9-pyDh, 110-4-DdaL a10-L-priMD = *(.*¥) 
a-L—pil, §a-L-vngh = 9- LAD IL a-Lw-yDh = a-L-D02L = -L-DNIMD “AWN 
| TO" 

10-01 = 1.0-p00k 1.0-D1L 1g—oyvk 10-D09L 10NMD *g 

am-L-Dible am-L-pAok Aw-L-ApL am-L4-DXDh aM-L-DdIL am-L-pMD = *x) 
p-L-pil, p-L-paok D-L-AD i p-n-wyph = p-t-D09L = D-L-DMIMD “AVN 
DAN 

1-L-Ditlt 1-L-vi0k = J-L-AD Ab w-un-oyph = et-d9b—1-k-rIMD “YT 

So-1-pitlt So-t-oiok S$0-L-1DL So-19-0yDh $o-1-D039L So-L-vrIMD—*X) 
-Onink -naok “ADL -pyok S-nd>4 wnMD *A'WIN 
"p ®p en "p g D “tojnbury 
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183 d. Liquid Nouns. 


The only liquid forms known in Greek are those of which the 
characteristic is 2, v, or p, and, these are all connected with the 
dentals. Thus we have 6 ad-s, “the salt,” gen. addA-ds; 0 masay, 
“the war-song,” for mravay-s, gen. mraav-os ; 0” EXAny, “the Greek,” 
gen. “EAAnvos; 6 aouunv, “the shepherd,” for rouuérs, gen. 
qmousev-o5; 6 Kreis, “the comb,” gen. xrev-ds; 6 Serdi-s, “the 
dolphin,” for Serdiv-s, gen. Serdiv-os; 6 pocovr, “the tower,” 
gen. pooavr-os ; 6 Saluor, “the deity,” for da/uov-s, gen. Salpov-os ; 
6 «dav, “the branch,” for «rdy-s, gen. Kcrwy-ds; 6 Yap, “the 
starling,” gen. spap-ds; Td véxtap, “‘the nectar,” gen. véxTap-os; 
o Onp,“‘the wild beast,” for @np-s, gen. Onp-ds; 6 aiOnp, “the clear 
sky,’ for aifép-s, gen. aifép-os; 16 qip, “the fire,” gen. mip-ds; 
o pap-rus, “the witness,” gen. pap-Tupos; 6 pytwp, “the orator,” 
for pytop-s, gen. pytop-os; o dup, “the thief,” gen. dwp-ds. The 
declensions of these nouns are generally in strict accordance with 
the previous examples. In the dat. pl., \ and p are retained before 
-ot, but v is dropped (above, 93). 


The following are examples : 


Singular. 


N. GaAs qTavay qTrouny rels derdgis 
G. ad-ds  Tatav-os Towev-os xKtev-ds — SeAdiv-os 
D. adr-l TALaY-b TOLpLEV-L Krev-i Serdiv-e 
A. Ga TALGY-a Tolpev-a Krév-a derdiv-a 
Ve. ads qTavay Trolpey xrels deardls 


Plural. 


N.V. aGd-es = rasav-es qrowev-eg § =—siarep-egs, «=: Aves 

G. dry tTaidyv-oy ‘Topév-wy xKrev-dv dedrdiv-wv 
D 
A 


- @dr-cl wata-ot. qTOLpLe-ct are-ol dergpi-oe 

- @d-as  maar-as qouev-as —Ssiaév-as) —s« Se dpiv-as 
Dual. 

N.A.V, dr- ee TTOLPLEV~E KTEV-E Serpiv-e 

Gd-ow — araudv-owy qrouev-oly = KTEV-OL Serdhiv-olv 
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Singular. 
N."EAAqv xwdov Saluwy §=Onp = aibyp §=— fp ~—s prtmp 
G. "EXAnv-os KAwv-ds Salpov-os Onp-os aifép-os pwp-ds prTop-os 
D."EXAnv-«  Kdwv-{ Salpov-. Onp-t aiBép-- dwp-t prrop-t 
A."E\Anv-a Kdrdv-a Saipov-a Onp-a aidép-a dap-a fpytop-a 
V."EAnv  Kwrdv Saipov = Onp aidynp dep _ pijt-op 


Plural. 


N.V."EAAnv-es =xrav-es Saipov-es Onp-es pawp-es pyTop-es 
G. ‘EAnv-ov wrwrv-dv Saipov-wv Onp-dv dwop-dv prop-ov 
D. “EXAn-ct Kwrw-of Saipo-cr Onp-ci pwp-cl prrop-cs 
A. “EAAnv-as xdav-as Saipov-as Ojp-as pap-as prrop-as 


Dual. 
N.A.V."EAAnv-e xra@v-e Saluov-e Onp-e dadp-e  pnrop-€ 
G.D. ‘EAAnv-ow Krwv-oiv Saidv-ow Onp-otvy dwp-oty prrop-ow 


184 The following fem. and oxytone nouns are declined not 
only like Sa/uwv, but also like aides: 7 eixay, “the image,” gen. 
eixdvos and eixois, &c.; 7 anda, “the nightingale,” gen. andovos 
and andots, &c.; 4 yeddav, “the swallow,” gen. yedsddvos and 
xenbods, &c. The same contraction takes place in the acc. sing., 
and nom., acc., and voc. plur. of certain comparatives in -wy», -ovos: 
thus acc. sing. peifova, pelfoa, wei{w; nom. and voc, plur. pefoves, 
peivoes, peilous ; acc. peiCovas, pettoas, peitous (107). In 6, 7 xven, 
“the dog,” for cvov-s, root Fov-, the oblique cases drop the o: thus 
gen. xuvos, dat. cul, &c. | 


185 If, in forms corresponding to al@jp, aidépos, the termina- 
tion is -rep or -vep, we generally find a syncope in the Attic 
dialect ; in the latter case, 8 is inserted between » and p, according 
to 86, Thus 6 arp, “the father,” and 6 dyjp, “the man,” are 
declined as follows (cf. 51, c. 5): 


) Singular. 
N. Tarnp avnp 
G. TATp-OS av-5-pés 
D. tatp-t av-8-pi 
A. TATép-a av-5-pa 
V. WarTep avep 
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Plural. 
N.V. = strarép-es av-§-pes 
G. marép-wv av-5-pav 
D. WaTp-a-ot av-§-paat (119) 
A. Tatép-as av-§-pas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. srarép-e av-§-pe 


G.D. —-trarép-ow av-§-pow 


The fem. 9 yeip, “the hand,” for yép-cz, like Swrefpa for 
Swtép-ta from Swrnp, Swrép-s, is declined as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
N.V. xelp NELP-ES, YEP-ES 
G.  yeup-ds, yEp-0s —YeLp-v, YEp-ay 
D. = xeup-i, xep-é xep-al (poet. xelp-eou and yelp-eoar) 
A.  yeéip-a, yép-a xelp-as, xép-as 


Dual. 
N.A.V. yeip-e 
G.D. xetp-oiv, yep-otv 


186 e. Nouns in F, as represented by -t or -v. 


In these nouns the z and v, which appear as substitutes fora — 
lost digamma, are usually represented by ¢ in the oblique cases, 
The similar forms of the 2nd declension present many analogies in 
their inflexions. When the ¢ or v is retained throughout the 
cases, the gen. and dat. sing. end in -os and -t, as in the other con- 
sonantal nouns, and a comparison of 7ddews, wont, with the dia- 
lectical varieties aéAnos, worni, assisted by the analogy of Aads, 
Mus, kc. (above, 145), supports the conclusion that the penultima 
in these cases was originally long, probably in consequence of some 
consonantal strengthening of the syllable. When the e is substi- 
tuted, the gen. terminates with -@s, and the dat. is contracted into -ev. 
The ace, sing. retaing the primitive -y, unless the nom. ends in -evs, 
and then the ace, is -¢-4, 
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187 a. Masc. or Fem. in -ts. Neut. in -c. 


ig a 


6 xis, “the worm,” 7 wéXs, “the city,” 76 cam, “the mustard.” 


Singular. 
NN. «is TOMS N.A.V. cware 
G. «t-os TONE-WS G. OLVATE-0S 
DD. «et qONEly TONEL GlvaTrel, -€b 
A. key TONY 
VV. Kas TON 
Plural. 
N.V. «é-es ITONEES, -ELS N.A. V. owarrea, -7 
G. = _xt-av TONEOY G. olvaTréwy 
D. —_xt-ot TOETt D. owwaTrect 
A. «l-as TONE-AS, -ELS 
Dual. 
N.A.V. x«é-e MONEE N.A.V. owvarree 
G.D. —_xv-oiv monréow and wéreov G.D. owwarréow 


In some words the Attic dialect retains the Jonic flexion of the 
genitive; such are 6 aéous, “the husband,” gen. wécvs; 1 d7pe, 
“the strife,” gen. Sypios; 4 uqves, “the wrath,’ gen. znyios; from 
TuUpots, “a tower,” we have gen. tupows (Xen. Anabd. vit. 8, § 12), 
and from padyadis, “a harp,” we have dat. payads (Ibid. 3, § 32). 
The noun ois, ‘“‘a sheep,” is declined with ¢ throughout. 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N.V. ols oles ' N.A.V. ole 
G. olds olay G.D.  olow 
D. of otoly 
A. ow olas and ois 


188 B. Mase. or Fem. in -vs. Neut. in -v. 
6 ixOvs, “the fish,” 6 w#yus, “the elbow,” 7rd Saxpu, “the tear,” 
70 aorv, “the city.” 


Singular. 
N. ixOus THUS N.A.V. daxpu aot 
G. ixOv-os anxews, -eos = G Saxpu-os AGTEOS 
or dorews 
D. ix6v-i aIyKEl, -€ D. Saxpu-i adorei, ~€t 
A. ixOu-v 7wHXUV 
Vi. txOu THX 
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Plural. 
N.V. éxOu-es anyees, -eus N.A.V. Saxpu-a = darea, - 
G. iy Bi-owv TI XEWY G. Saxpi-wv acréwv 
D. tx Ou-oe THXETL D. Saxpu-ot  aorect 
A. ty 6v-as and tyOis anyeas, -ets 

Dual. 
N.A.V. ixOv-e TIX EE N.A.V. Saxpu-e = daree, - 
G.D. iy Ov-ow arryyeow G.D. Sdaxpi-ow aoréou 


Compounds with m7yus make their neut. pl. in -ea, -y, as 
Seripyn from Sérryus; 80 also jusovs, “ half,’ makes nytcéos, -ous, 
npicea, nuton. The word 9 éyxedus, “the eel,” is declined like 
ixOus in the singular, but like sys in the plural. 


189 £8. Fem. in -avs. 
7 ypavs, “the old woman,” 7 vais, “the ship.” 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N.  ypais N.V. ypdaes N.A. V. ypae 
G. pads G. -ypaav G.D. = ypaoiv 
D. pat —D.  ypavat 
A. pai A. = -ypa-as, ypais 
V. = -ypav 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 

N.V. vais ynes N.A.V. v7 
G. _vews, vads (145) ved G.D.  veoty 
D. mt vavol 
A. = vavy pais 


190 £,. Mase. in -evs. 
6 Bacidevs, “the king.” 


Singular. Plural. 

N. Bactrevs N.V. Bacrels, -75 : 
G. Bacitréws G. Bacvréwv 

D. Bacire? D. Bacireice 

A. Paoiréa A. PBaovréas, -eis 

VV. Bacired 

Dual. 
N. A. V. Baotrée 


GD. Aacrréow 
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In old Attic the accusative plural of these nouns in -evs is 
generally uncontracted in -éas. But we have tovs Baccneis, or, 
perhaps erroneously, SaoiAjs, in Sophocl. Ajax, 388, tovs ITha- 
rats in Thucyd. 11.76, tods voyets or vouns in Xen. Cyrop.1. 1, 
§ 2, and in vievs for vlos the form tovs viets alone is found. It 
seems that we must restore tovs goveis for tots éuois in Ausch. Ag. 
1296 (Journ. of Philol. vol. 111. p. 216), and this contraction would 
be the more natural as dovéa is sometimes a tribrach. In the 
orators the contracted form is common. When the termina- 
tion -evs follows a vowel, the gen. and acc. sing. and pl. are 
regularly contracted, ea being written a, as in Ilepasds, Ilespasa, 
ayuuiy, ayuias, Mndudis. 


191 §8,. Masc. and Fem. in -ovs. 


€ € 


6, 7 Bovs, “the ox or cow.” 


Singular. Plural. Dual. 

N. Bois N.V. Boes N.A.V. Boe 
G. Boos G. Poor G.D. Booty 
D. Bot D. Bovae 

A. Body A. Boas, Bods 

V. Bod 


192 With these we may compare the masc. or fem. nouns in 
-ws, -wos, and the feminines in -ws, -w, -oos, -ods, for in each of 


these cases v, as the representative of F, has been absorbed (above, © 


95). Take, for example, 6 Oas, “the jackal,” 6 fjpws, “the noble 
warrior,” for 7pFaot-s’, and 7 aides, “the shame,” for aidoFis, 
7 nx® for nyoFis, “the echo.” 


Singular, 
MASO, FEM. 
N.V. Os pos N. aidas nXo 
G. Ow-ds npw-os G. aiddos, -ods 7 y6-06, -ovs 
D. Ow-i jpw-i D. aiddi, -o8 NXO-l, -08 


A. @0-a ‘jpw-a,jpw A. aidda,-d yd-a, -d 
V. aidoi, -08 nXo-t, -O6 
1 That this was the genuine form of the word, appears from the derivative 


‘HpFaotos, which is so written in the Olympic Tablet. Bockh, C, J. No. 11, 1 p. 26 
8qq. For the lost 7, see above, 181, B,. 


ae 
LL... -=— A ah ey res ae 
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Plural. Dual. 
N.V. Oa-e5  fpw-es N.A.V. @@-e 7pw-e 
G. 00-wv'’ npd-ev G.D. @0-ow*  npw-ow 
D. @a-cl Apw-cr 
A. @-as ipw-as 


Masc. proper names in -evs frequently have a corresponding 
feminine in -&, as NyAevs, Nyndwd. These feminine nouns, like 
aides and rye, have no dual or plural. 


193 


From neuter nouns of the class (y) are formed compounds, 
chiefly adjectives and proper names, by inserting ea = 7 for o in the 
masc, and fem, nominatives and accusatives, ¢ for o in the neuter 
nom. and accus. The other cases remain unaltered. Thus from 
To retyos, “the wall,” we have 6, 7 evreyys, TO evrecyés, “ that 
which is well fortified,”’ and from ré Tod Sypouv cbévos, “the strength 
of the people,’’ we have Anpocbévns, the name of the celebrated 
orator, which, though resembling xpirjs in the nom., is inflected 
after the model of tetyos. In some proper names, however, the 
analogy of xperys 18 followed in the accus. sing. Thus we have 
both Lwxparea, -y, and Lwxpdrynv. If a vowel precedes 7 in the 
nominative of these nouns (as in compounds with «Aéos), a double 
contraction takes place in the dative: thus ‘Hpa«déet becomes 
“Hpaxnrget, Ilepuxréet becomes Ilepixdet. Although 7 tpeunpns is 
properly an adjective agreeing with vats understood, it is practi- 
cally used only as a substantive, signifying “the war-galley with 
three banks of oars,’’ and may serve as an example of this form 
of declension, by the side of the two most common forms of proper 
names, 


f. Derivatives in -ns, -eos. 


Singular. 
N. rpenpns Anpoabévns “Hpaxdréns, “Hpaxndijs 
G. tpinpeos, -ovs Anporbéveos, -ovs ‘Hpaxdéeos, ‘Hpaxdéous 
D. rpenjpei, -et Anpoabévei, -€t “Hpaxréei, ‘Hpaxret 
A. tpijpea,-y  Anwocbévea, 7 “Hpaxdéea, ‘Hpaxdéa (“Hpa- 
«rj, Arist. Thesm. 26). 
V. tpinpes Anudobeves “Hpaxrces, ‘Hpaxdeis (in- 


3 See SI, ¢. 2. 


terjectionally "Hpaxnes). . 
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Plural. Dual. 


N.V. tpinpees, -€rs N.A. V. rpenpee, -7 

G. —- Tpinpéwv, Tpinpev G.D.  rpenpéowv, -oev 

D. = tpinpect 

A.  Tpunpeas, -ets 

It will be observed that the genitive tpujpwy is not circum- 

flexed on the last syllable. This is the rule with all these 
compound words in -ypns, -7Ons, -wdns, -wANS, -wpns, a8 cuvnOwr, 
yeddar, éEdr@yv, vewpwv, and in all probability the e is supposed to 
suffer synizesis, a8 in the genitives wrdAews, &c. The grammarians 
prescribe the same accentuation for avrapxwy, All barytone nouns 
of this class throw back their accent in the vocative; thus while 
we have @& evrafés from evAaBns, we have @ tpinpes, Laxpares, 
Anpoobeves from tpinpns, Lwxparns, AnuooBéerns (above, 51, cc. 2). 
The oxytone adnOns becomes adAnOes when the neuter is used as an 
ironical exclamation signifying “ indeed !” 


General Remarks on the Third Declension. 


194 Dialects: (1) The uncontracted nouns exhibit the fol- 
lowing differences: 


(a) In epic verse the dual -ovw is often lengthened into -ous; 
e. g. mrodotw for zrodoty. 


(8) The dat. pl. in epic Greek is -cv(v), -oos(v), or -exor(r) ; 
e.g. Bédos makes Bércor(v), Bédeoor(v), or Bedgecor(v), and zrovs 
makes zrogiv, wroociv, and wodecow; and we have even avaxrect 
and pyveot for avaks and pol. 


(y) In Ionic the gen. pl. sometimes ends in -ewy: thus we . 
have avdpéwv, ynvéwy, adwrexéwy ; and in later Doric the termina- 
tion is sometimes -av, as in avyay for avywv (Theocr. yv. 148, vil. 
49). 


(2) The contracted nouns present the following changes: 


(2) In epic Greek nouns in -evs make the gen., dat., &c. in | 
-nos, -ni, &c.; thus, sing. Bacirevs, Bacirsjos, Bactdn, Bacidja 
(but also "Odven for "Odvoja, Od. xx. 136); plur. Bacirjes, 
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Baciwnwy, Baoiredor (but apiornecos for apiorevor, Il, 1. 227), 
Baotnas. In Herod. we have Bactréos for Baciréws. In Doric 
we have, sing. -éos, -e2, -7, e0, plur. -ées (-e@s), -éwy, -evoe (hut 
Awpiéeoot, Theocr. xv. 93, xvit. 69), -eis (and sometimes -és). 


(8) In epic and Ionic the nouns in -s retain their « throughout, 
with occasional varieties. For example, the following is the de- 
clension of sréAus : 


(1) Homer. (2) Herodotus. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
N. adds TOMES, TONNES TOMS  WONLES, TOMS 
G. 7dNos ToNlwv TOMOS TONY 
ITONLOS 
TOANOS 
D. oNel, roves rodlErot WOM ‘oAtot 
woAnt | | 
A. mow, wrodw ‘rodias, TroNES Tomy mdAlas, TONS 
TrOANAS 


(y) Nouns in -vs, -vos are generally contracted by Homer in 
the dat. sing., thus: dpynorvi from épynoris, wAnOvi from ABs, 
vexvi from véxvs. The nom. pl. is generally uncontracted, but we 
have Spis and iyOics. Theocritus (xxi. 45) writes iy@va for 
' yOuv. Nouns in -us, -eos are sometimes contracted in Homer, 
sometimes not. And there is occasionally a synizesis of -ea, as in 
medéxeas (Il. Xx. 851). 


(6) In Doric we have Bas, Sav for Bods, Botv. We have in 
Tonic ypnis or ypnis for ypats, with the dat. ypyl, voc. ypnid or 
yenv. There are the following variations in the declension of 
vais : 


Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Singular 
N. mds and ris vas 
G. nds and veds yaos 
D. = mmf vat, Holic vai 
A. via and vea yavy and vav 
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Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Plural. 

N. yes and vées VGES 

G. way, véwy and vaddi(v) vay 7 

D. = vnvol, vnecat, véecow and vavoi and vaecat 

vaddu(t) 

A.  wvyas and véas vaas 
Dual. . 

N. A. vie Vae 

G. D. veoty — paoiv 


(ce) Nouns in -ws, -wos are rarely contracted in epic Greek; but 
we have 7p@ as the dat. of jpws (Jl. vil. 453), and Mivw as the 
acc. of Mivas (1b. xiv. 822). Nouns in -a, -ws, -oos are always 
contracted in the epic and Ionic dialects. For ws we have as, 
gen. jos, dat. jot, acc. 7@; and from ypds we have gen. xpods, 
dat.ypot, acc. ypoa. In the later Ionic we have accusatives in -ovy 
from nouns in -w, as Anrovy, lodv and jody (Hedyl. ap. Ath. XI. 
p- 473 a). 


(¢) Nouns in -os, -eos are sometimes in epic Greek and other 
dialects contracted into -evs, as épéBeus, Oépevs, &c. Sometimes an 
t ig inserted after ¢ in the root; thus: ovréos and oveitos, gen. orrelous, 
dat. orn, gen. pl. omeiwy, dat. pl. owéoot and omnjecot. The 
derived nouns in -7s, -eos generally remain uncontracted, but a 
synizesis of -eo, -ea is not uncommon (as in JI. 111. 27, Od. xitt. 
194), and from this the later grammarians have formed contractions 
(as in Od. xvill. 201). The nouns in -«Ajs from -«Aéns form their 
cases In -7os, -7i, -7a. But the accusative sometimes ends in -éa, 
the second e being omitted, and this shortened form is adopted in 
Tonic prose, and in the Doric dialect, throughout the cases; thus 
we have ‘Hpaxnéos, ‘Hpaxréi, “Hpaxdéa, &c. In adjectives of this 
class we sometimes find an inserted «4, as in évppetos gen. from 
éuppens, evxdetas acc. from evxdens. The nouns in -as, -aos retain 
only one a in the nom. and ace. pl.; thus for déraa, xpéaa we 
have dé7ra and xpéa; and the gen. pl. is sometimes contracted into 
xpewy or xpecav for xpéawv. The dat. sing. sometimes drops its 
characteristic 4, as in Aim’ €Xalw for Alrai. As in retyos, the 
original a is sometimes changed into e; thus we have ovded and 
ovder from ovéas, and this is common in Ionic prose, which gives 
xépea and xepéwv for xépaa and Kepawyr. 
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(7) The following Homeric forms deserve attention : 


Singular. 
N. vt6s (vievs) xapn ryovu - ddpu 
G. vlos and vidos — Kapnros, Kapnatos youvatos Sovparos 
| Kpatos, Kpaatos youvos _— Soupds 
D. ule and viéi Kapntt, Kapnate — Sovpart 
Kpati, Kpaate | Soup 


A. vla and viéa kapn, xap (Il. xvi. 392) yévu Sépu 
tov xpata (Od. ViII. 92) 


Plural. 
N. ules, vides, vicis xapa (from xépaa, xdpara) ‘youvata Sovpata 
Kapnata, Kapnva youva Sotpa 
G. viéwp KpaTwVv, KapnveVv youvwv dovpev 
D, viace Kpaciv youvact Sovpact 
(youvaact) Sovpecat 
youverat 
A. vlas, viéas Kpaata, xapnva youvata Sdovpara 
yoova dovpa 


§ ILI. Adjectives. 


195 As the adjective expresses an unappropriated quality, it 
is necessary that it should be capable of apposition to nouns of 
different genders. It has, therefore, in most cases three forms— 
a masculine, feminine, and neuter. If, however, the adjective is 
not expressive of a simple quality, or if it deviates but slightly 
from the use of a substantive in apposition, this motion through 
the genders may take place either partially or not at all. Thus, 
when an adjective is compounded of an adjective and substantive, 
or of a substantive preceded by ev, d-, or dus-, or a preposition, it 
is not usual to distinguish the masculine from the feminine, and 
the neuter alone is represented by separate inflexions. And there 
are some nouns of the consonantal declension which are used in ap- 
position as adjectives without any change of gender’. 


1 The text states the general principle, but there are such inconsistencies in prac- 
tice, that no fixed rule can be laid down for the learner’s guidance. See Lobeck, 
Paralipomena, Dissert. 11. et v11. 
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(I) Adjectives of Three Terminations. 


196 The triple inflexion is generally adopted in the case of 
adjectives in -os, when the full termination is -eos, -os, -Nos, -vos, 
-pos, -ros and -reos. ‘Those in -xos, which are derived from verbs, 
retain the three endings, even when the verb is compounded with 
& preposition, as in émdertixds, 7, -dv from émrdeixvupt, TrepeTroin- 
Tuxds, -n, -ov from qepuovw; but not so, if they are derived from 
compound adjectives, a8 vmrepouvrédxos, -ov from ocuvTEeduos, pico- 
mépatxos from arepoucds, when the accent also is drawn back. 
There are a few examples of verbals in -rés of two genders, as - 
éo Paros, Thucyd. 1. 41, avexerés, VII. 87, évraxros, Plato, Resp. 1x. 
573 B; and Plato uses yadvos, both with two and with three gen- 
ders, a8 in yavvous tds yuyas (Leges, p. 728E) and yavynv ry 
avotpodny (Politic. p. 282 5). The triple declension is also found 
in adjectives in -vs (-e’a, -v), -eus for -ev-5 (-eoaa, -ev), -as for -av-s 
(-awva, -av), -as for -avt-s (-aca, -av), -nv for -ev-s (-erva, -ev), -wv 
for -ovr-s (-ovaa, -ov), -ws for -oT-> (-via, -os). When the fem. 
gender is represented by separate inflexions, the first or -a declen- 
sion 13 invariably adopted. The masc. and neut. are never of the 
first declension, when the adjective has three terminations, but 
always (a) of the second in -os, -ov, or (8) of the third (8,) in -vs, 
-v; (8,) in -v-s, -v; (8,) in -yr-s, -vr; and (8,) in Fér-s, For. 


197 a, If the masc. and neuter are like Adyos, EvAov, the 
feminine follows the declension of riu7. Thus we have 6 codds, 


TO aopov, but 7 codn. 


198 a,. If a, «, 4, or p precedes the termination, -a is re- 
tained throughout, as in diAda or ydpa. Thus 6 lepds, 16 leper, 
but 7 tepa. 


199 a,. If the masc. and neut. are contracted like vdos or 
ooréov, the feminine follows cvxéa, with of course the same excep- 
tions in favour of a, ¢, 4, po before the termination. Thus we 
have azdéos, amon, but aOpoos, aOpoa. 


200 §,. If the masc. and neut. are like w#yus, doru, the 
fem. is like adnOea. 
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201 £8,. Ifthe masc. nom. is -v-s (one or other of these being 
assimilated or absorbed), the neuter is the uninflected form in -», 
which appears as the vocative of the masculine. Thus we have 
6 péras for pérav-s, & and rd péXav: O tépny for téper-s (like 
mouuny for mronev-s), @ and 7d répev. The feminine is always 
-awa or -ewa for av-ta, ev-ta; and is declined like Aéawa. 


202 ,. When the form is vr, the r is omitted in the voc. 
masc. and in the nom., acc. and voc. neut.; and, in the nom. masc., 


-avr-s becomes -as, as in ruras for ruavt-s, mas for mayr-s. 

-vt-s becomes -evs, as in yapleus for yaplevr-s. 

-ovt-s becomes -ous, as in ddovs for Sidovr-s (comp. odovs), or -wv, 
as tUrrey for TUrTovT-s. 

-uvt-; becomes -us, a8 in Secawis for Secavurt-s. 


The fem. is always in -oa, like pod-ca; 


i.e. from avt-s, ad-ca 
EVvT-s, €o-c'a OF €l-oa 
OVT-S, OU-ca 
UYT-S, U-oa 


203 £8,. The adjectives in For-s, Fér, have a feminine in -via, 
in which the v or labial part of the digamma is still seen. The 
masc, and fem, are sometimes found as nouns; thus we have 
payrpes, declined like jpws, fem. wntpuia; and we have the femi- 
nine forms aprua, ayuia, épyuia, without any corresponding mas- 
culine. The existing forms, with the full inflexion, are always 
derived from the perfect of the active verb, and express the state 
which results from action. In regard to the form of the oblique 
cases, we may remark that das (paFér-s), pwrds bears the same 
relation to tetudas (rerudot-s), terupéros, that pws (pFao-s), 
jpwos, does to aidws (aidoFi-s), aiddos. 
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EXAMPLES. 
204 Class a. ; 
a,. codpds, wise. 
Singular. 
MABO. FEM, NEUT. 
N. copés codn  codov 
G. codod aodns codod 
D. cope copy cope 
A. copoy codnv aodov 
V. cope copy coov 
Plural. 
N.V. codot aodal aoda 
G. copay aopav aodpav 
D. copois aodais aodois 
A. gopois aodas coda 
Dual. 
N.A.V. coda copa cope 
G.D. codoity aodaiv codoiv 
205 a.  xpvacos, golden. 
Singular. 
N. VPUTEOS “pucéa 
“puaois" “puon 
G. xpuaéou ypucéas 
“puaov Ypvons 
D. ypucé@ “pucéa 
Xpvo@ xpven 
A. “pvocoy xpucéay 
“pucouy “puony 
V. YpvceEE “pvc éa 
xpuan 
Plural. 
N.V. ypvoeot YpucEat 
xXpucot “pucat 
“pvaéwv ypuaéwy 
“pucay “pvc wy 


iepos, sacred 
FEM, NEUT. 
iepa lepov 
iepas —Lepod 
lepay —-Lepov 
lepa tepov 
tepals Lepa 
lepav —- Lepa 
lepais —Lepois 
lepas —tepa 
, 
lepa iepw 
lepaiy —_lepolw 
\VpUcEoY 
“pvaovy 
“pu éou 
“pucov 
Ypveew 
Xpua@p 
VpUTEOV 
“pucovy 
“puceoy 
“pucovy 
“pucea 
“puca 
ypuctwv 
ypua@y 


1 For the accentuation see above, 169, Obs. 


D. pu ets 
Npucois 

A. “pu eous 
“pucovs 


N.A. V. ypucéw 
“puce 

G.D. ypucéou 
Npucoty 


N.V. adzarAcot 
amNot 
G. aTrNOwY 
aTNOV 
D. amTrools 
amNots 
A. amroous 
amrNovs 


N.A.V. drrdéw 
ATO 
G.D.  arAdow 
amo 


abpéos, -a, -ov, crowded, is not contracted, 


from dOpous, notseless. 
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“pyc éais 
“puvaais 
xpuaéas 
“pucas 


Dual. 


“pucea 
“puaa 
“puc eat 
Npvaaty 


am)oos, single. 
Singular. 


amon 
amy 
amnons 
ams 
amrron 
aT 
amTNOnv 
ary 
amon 


amr 


Plural. 


am\oat 
amrat 
amTNowy 
aTTNOV 
amnbals 
amnais 
amrnoas 
amrhas 


Dual. 


am)oa 
aT Na 
amr Noa 
array 


\pUT ELS 
Npucois 
“puceEd 


“puvca 


“pucew 
“pvow 
“pua éou 
“pucol 


amr Noov 
amrouv 
amrNoov 
amrrov 
arrow 
athe 
amrAdov 
amrNovv 
amr oov 
amrouv 
amrhoa 
ama 
aTrNowv 
aT Nav 
amrroots 
amos 
aTr\oa 
ata 


aTTNOW 
aT N@ 
amrrbouww 
amrotv 
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to distinguish it 
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206 apryupeos, silver. 
Singular. 
N. — dpryipeas dpryupta apryvpeov 
apryupois dpryupa dpryupoiv 
G. apryupéou apryupéas apryupéou 
apryupob dpyupas apryupob 
D. = dpyupégp apyupég dpyupep 
apyup® dpryupa apryup 
A. apryvpeov apryupeay apryupeov 
dpryupoiv dpyupay dpryupoiv 
V. apryupee apryupéa apryupeov 
apyupa apryupoiy 
Plural and Dual like ypvceos. 
207 Class 8. 
8,. Forms in -us, -ea, -v. 
nous, sweet. 
Singular 
N. dus deta nov 
G. 7d€0S noelas 7O€0S 
D. noéi noeia nodéi 
noee noet 
A. nouv ndetay nov 
Plural. 
N.V. dées ndetas nodéa 
noels 
G. Noewy ndevov Noeov 
D. noert nde lass noeat 
A. nodéas ndelas nodéa 
nO€ets 
Dual. 
N.A.V. 78é€ noela noée 
G.D.  7déouw noclaw 1 Ocow 


Obs. 1 The Ionians said 7d€a, Onren, dc. for 70€ta, Ondeta- So also, 
in the old Attic, we find ypicea from ypiors, half 
Obs. 2 We find ev6éa, evpéa in the poets, for evdvy, evpuv. 
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Obs. 3 mpéoBus, venerable, has a feminine zpéoBeipa and rpéc Ba. 

Obs. 4 In the poets, adjectives in -vs are occasionally feminine ; 
thus in Homer we have ydvs airuy, OnArvs airy, rovAdy éf' vypyv, OnArvs 
toy, and “Hpn OjAvs éotca; and in Theocritus (xx. 8) adéa yalray. 


208 8, Forms in -as, -awa, -av. 
(a) péras, black. 
Singular. 

N. péXas péXaiva péXav 
G. péXNaVOS peralvns péXavos 
D. pera peraivn péXNave 
A. péXava péNaLvay péNap 
V. péXNav péXaiva péNay 

Plural. 
N.V. = pédaves pérNavat pérava 
G. peNavav PENALYOV péXNavo@V 
D. pédXact peraivass pédaoe 
A. péXavos peraivas péNava 

Dual. 
N.A.V. pérave péXaiva pérave 
G.D. —peXavou peXaivawy peNavowy 


Similarly taXas, unfortunate, which is the only other example; 


but (b) répnv, tender, follows the same analogy. 


N. Tépny Tépewa Tépev 
TEPEVOS TEpELWNS TépEvos 
&e. &e. &e. 
This is a solitary instance, for other adjectives in -nv are declined 
like dponv. 
209 8, Forms in -vr. 
(a) tiwpas, having stricken. 
Singular. 
N.V. = tihas Trnpaca Tinpay 
G. TuavTos Tupacns Tinpavros 
D. Tupavtt Tupacn Tipavre 
A. TupavrTa Tupacap Tupap 
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N.V. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


N.A.V. 


G.D. 


Tinparres 
Tuavrov 
TUpact 
Tinpavras 


TuWavTe 
Tupavrow 
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Plural. 


Tinpaca 

Tupacay 
Tupacals 
Tupacas 


Dual. 


Tuaca 
Tuacawy 


Tupavta 
Tupavrwv 
Tact 
Tuavta 


TuavTe 


tuvpavrow 


So was, waca, wav and its compounds. 


(6) yxapias, graceful. 
Singular. 


Yapiets 
YaplevTos 
YaplevTe 
yapievra 


xaplev 


YaPEVTES 
YaplevT ov 
Naplect 


Naplevras 


. YapievTe 


aplevrow 


yapieroa 
Yapreaons 
Xapiecon 
yapiecoay 
yapicooa 


Plural. 


yapiecoat 
Naplecowv 
Napiécoats 
Yapiecaas 


Dual. 


yapieaaa 
Yapieaaay 


Kapiev 
NAplevros 
Kaplevre 
yapiev 
Mapiev 


YapievTa 


Napievrov 


Napiece 
NapievTa 


NAplevTeE 


VaplevTow 


(c) Similarly rupGeis, having been stricken. 


POA 


tudbeis 

tupGévros 

tudpbevre 

tupGévra 
&e. 


Singular. 


tudpbeioca 
Tupbeions 
tupbeion 
tudGeicav 


&e. 


tupGev 

tudGevros 

tudbevre 

tupGev 
&e. 


Dat. pl. rupOetor, rupbeiaas, tupOetor. 


- ee 


. —— 
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(dq) Adjectives in -nets, -yecoa, -nev, and -oes, -cecca, -oe, 
admit of contraction, thus: 


Tynes, honoured; pereroets, honeyed. 


N.V. = ripeness TiuLnecoa TULLE 
TLLNS TiyLnooa Tiny 
TLLNEVTOS Tiunéoons TULNEVTOS 
TLULNVTOS TiLNnTONS TLLNVTOS 

&e. &e. &e. 

N.V. pereroecs pemToeooa peXcTEOV 
HENLTOUS peccToveCa pEALTOUY 
PENT OEVTOS peMToécoNS PENLTOEVTOS 
pENLTOUYTOS perctTovaons peNLTOUVTOS 

&e. &e. &c. 


Obs. 1 The contractions in -#s are found in Homer (see J7. rx. 605, 


xvim. 475). 


Obs. 2° Homer and other epic poets use some of the adj. in ~as 
without any difference of inflexion, as epithets of towns, which are 


feminine. 
911 (e) 8:dovs, giving. 
Singular. 
N.V. 682d0vs d.d0vca d:d6v 
G. ddovros ddoverns ddévros 
&e. &e. &c. 


Dat. pl. Sd0001, Sdovcats, Sdod0r. 


(f) tuirrev, striking. 


Singular. 
N.V. turrev © TUTrrovea TUTTTOV 
G. TUITTOVTOS TUITTOVONS TVITTOVTOS 
&e. &e. &e. 


Similarly éxav, éxodoa, éxdv, welling. 
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Syncopated participles in -d» are declined thus 


Singular. 
N.V. ayyerov aryyenodca 
G. aryyeXouvTos aryyeNovons 
And so on. 
212 (9) Sevxvds, shewing. 
Singular. 
N.V. Stave decxvica 
G. SeLavuvros deccvuens 
&e. &e. 
213 8, Forms in -For. 
tetupas, having stricken. 
Singular. 
N.V. — rerudais TeTuduia 
G. TeTupéros Terugvias 
D. TETUPOTt tetugula 
A. teTupéra Tetudutay 
Plural. 
N.V. — reruddres TeTupviat 
G. TETUPOTWY TeTUpULOY 
D. TeTupoat TeTUpvials 
A. TeTuporas TeTUpvias 
Dual. 
N.A.V. reruddre Tetupvia 
G.D. — reruddrow teTudulay 
Syncopated participles in -as are thus declined : 
N.V.  éorads éoravia 
EOTOS éoTaca 
G. EOTAOTOS éoTavias 
ETTOTOS éoT@ons 
And so on. 


1 This orthography, though contrary to analogy, 


the Attic writers. 


See Schneider ad Plat. 111. p. 8s 


633; Poppo ad Thucyd. uz. 9. 
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aryyeXobv 


aryyeNOUVTOS 


Seucvuv 
Secavuvros 


Ke. 


Tetudds 
TETUPOTOS 
TeTUpore 
TETUPOS 


TeTupsra 
TeTUpOT@Y 


TeTupoce 


TeTUpoTa 


TETUHOTE 
TeTUpOToL 


€oTaos 


éorws or éords' 


e€oracTos 
EOTWTOS 


is supported by the best MSS. of 
8q.; Hermann ad Soph. Cd. T. 
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214 The following are anomalous: 


Singular. 
N. peyas peyadn 
G. peyadou peyadXns 
D. peyarp peyady 
A. péyay peyadny 
V. péya or peyane peyarn 
| Plural. 
N.V.  peeyanrou peyanat 
G. peyaXrov peyadov 
D. peyanrots peyanrais 
A. peyaXous peyanas 
Dual. 
N.A.V. peyaro peyara 
G.D. = preyadou peyaNay 
215 (b) odus, much. 
Singular. 
N.V. = qroAvs ToAANn 
G. ToDo TONNIS 
D. TOAND TOANT 
A. TONUY TONAHV 
Plural. 
N.V. = wrodXol Tonal 
G. TONY TONNGY 
D. ToNNois qoNXais 
A. TOANOUS qoNXas 
IIoAvs is also 
Singular. 
MASC. FEM. 
N.V. = zrovAvs 
G. qToNEOS 
D. wanting 
A. TONS Y 


(a) péyas, great. 
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OANA 
TOAN@Y 
TONNES 
OANA 


declined as follows by Homer: 


NEUT. 


TOAV 


/ 
ToXv 
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Plural. 
N.V. sodgé€es c. rroXeis  -Wwohka 
G. TONED 
D. TONETL, WOAETOL, TONCET CL 
A TONEAS C. TONES TONG 


The Ionic declines it regularly, wroAXds, -7, -dv. 


216 (c) ampaos, gentle. 
Singular. 
N. TT paos mpacia 7 paov 
G. ™paov Tpacias ™paov 
D. paw mpacta T paw 
A. 7 pGov mpaetav 7 paov 
V. mpaos (€) Tpacia 7 paov 
Plural. 
N.V.  pdou and wpacis mpacias Tpata 
G. 1 pakov I PA€LoVv Tpaewv 
D. mpaos and mpaéot Tpaciass qT paéoe 
A. ampaous and mpaeis mpaclas ™ pata 
Dual. 
N.A.V. paw 7 paca T paw 
G.D. — zpaow 7 paciaw qpaow 


The neuter of dAXos, “another,” is not a@dXAov but addro. In 
other respects the declension is regular. 


(II) Adjectives of Two Terminations. 


217 In the following instances there are generally two ter- 
minations of the nom. and acc.; the one common to the masc. 
and fem., the other appropriated to the neuter gender. 


218 A. Of the Second Declension. 


a. Compounds of a noun preceded by an adjective, a preposi- 
tion, or the particles ev, a-, dus-, as 


6, 7 peyaroboeos TO peyanodo£ov 
L¢ e \ 

6, 7 évdokos To évookov 

6, 7) EUTEKVOS TO EVTEKVOV 

e e 9 Uj \ 3 / 

6, 7» aGavatos To aGavatov 

0, 7 SvaTroT MoS To SvoTroT pov 
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If the noun included in the compound admits of contraction, the 
same contraction will be observed in the adjective, as 


e 


0, 7) €UTXoOS, EVITNOUS, TO EVTTAOOY, EUTTAOUD. 
Except that adjectives involving compounds of voids, wots and 
e@ A e 
povs are not contracted in the nom., acc. and voc. plur. neut.: thus 
we have avoa, evrrdoa, evpoa. The contraction is also neglected in 
some other forms, as evvdwv, evvdois, kc. 


The following compound adjectives appear in the feminine 
form, and mostly in Plato: avakla, évodia, éEarpyidia, évavaia, 
éemBararria, Sarwvia (Timeus, p. 39 £, but aidmos, Ib. p. 37 v), 
owaitla, nptodla, waptroiinn, TaptoAXy, tayxadn. Also the 
following, which are of rare occurrence: éfasola, émiOadarridia 
(Xen.), avopzola, mwapopoia (Isocr.), mapadia (Thucyd. and Theo- 
phrast.), 5cadyAas (Aristot.). More regularly: évayria, rapardAnoia, 
durdacia, &c. 


219 £8,. Adjectives in -tos, -avos, -evos, -tuos, derived from 
substantives, are generally of two genders only, as 


6, 7 SodLos 70 Sodov 
6, 7) avaryKaios TO avaryKatov 
0, 7 XpHotwos TO Yphaotpov 


But there are frequent exceptions; for dvayxaios is often of three 
genders in Plato, and Sophocles writes (Ajax, 396) arxipa Oeds, 
though he would no doubt have written ar«ijos Gea. 


B, Adjectives, which might be used as substantives, are 
generally common with masculine and feminine nouns; such are 
axddovbos, SidacKaros, xowvwvos, TYpavves; and a certain number 
of simple adjectives generally follow the same rule; as a@ypovxos, 
Bavavoos’, BapBapos, Samavos, Svarnvos, Erupos, Ewros, TpmeEpos, 
jovyos and navyios, KiBSnros, xddoBos, NaBpos, Noidopos, pax)os, 
tibacos, yaivos, yépaos. We find 1 épnuos when the feminine 
refers to Sdn or 7. 


220 ¥. When the form is -ews for -eFos, as 
0, 7 LAEWS TO iNewY 


The adjective wAéws and its compounds have a feminine 7éa, 
and their neut. pl. is wAéa, éxmdca, &c., as from mdéos. Adjectives 


1 This is sometimes explained as a compound of Baivos and atw. 
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in ~yedws, -xepws, ~ypews follow the declension of dental nouns of 
the third declension. The following are the inflexions of ads: 


Singular. 
N.V. cas awa ov 
G.  oadov aoas awov 
D. ce own TH 


A. cov oway O@v 
Plural. 
N.V. coos and coat ooa and 
cos (from owes) ca 
G. TWOWY 
D owols gwals owots 
A awovs and owas ow@a and 
TOS on 
221 B. Of the Third Declension. 
a, Derivatives from dental neuters of the form (-y), a: 
0,  EvTELYNS TO evteryés (see above, 193) 
6, 7 adnOns TO ares 
Singular. 

NASC. FEM. NM. F.N, NEUT. 
N.V. arnOns anrnbés 
G. arnbéos, -ovs 
D. arnbéi, -€L 
A. adnbéa, -7 anrnbés 

Plural. 
N. V. adnfées, -ets anrnbéa, -7 
G. arnbéwv, -wv 
D. arnbéou(v) 
A.  adrnOéas, -eis adnOéa, -7 
Dual. 


N.A.V. adrnée, -7 


anrnbéow, -otv 
222 a, Or from dental feminines, as 
| 0,nEvxyapis TO ev-yape G. evyapitos 
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223 §. Or liquid forms, as 


e¢ ¢ \w w 

0, ) apony TO apoev G. apaevos 
6, 7) THppaoVv TO a@dppov G. cadpovos 
6, 1) aTraTwp TO aTratop G. atraropos 


To this class belong all comparatives in -wv. 


224 y. Or forms in. or v, as 

6, 7 iSpis 70 tdpe 

o, 4 Séarnxus ro Sianyu 
Derivatives from réAus present some anomalies, as 


6,7) amroMs = TO @TTONL G. -wéos A. -a and -w 


(IIT) Adjectives of One Termination. 


225 These are mostly nouns, which are used in apposition 
with masculine or feminine substantives, and have no neuter form 
because they are rarely placed in concordance with neuter substan- 
tives, as 

0, 7 ayvas G. a@yvaros 


§ IV. Pronouns declined as Nouns. 


226 It has been already shown (58 foll.) that pronouns, or 
positional words, are to be distinguished from the nouns and verbs 
to the formation of which they contribute. But in the later or 
syntactical state of the language, the pronouns are themselves 
liable to pronominal inflexions of case, and on that account are 
classed with the noun. 


22¢ All pronouns are by their nature demonstrative. But the 
ordinary nomenclature confines this term to one class of those 
which are connected with the third pronominal element. Without 
losing sight of the established terminology, the following classifica- 
tion presents the true subdivisions of the inflected pronoun. 


228 As there are three primary positions,—here, near to here, 
and there,—we arrange the inflected pronouns according as they 


express a greater or less removal from the speaker or subject. 
17 
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229 Thus we have (1) the first and second personal pronouns, 
éy@, ov, which express “I’’ and “thou,” or the person speaking 
and the person addressed. (2) The reflexive pronoun, 7%, which 
expresses that the object is also the subject. (3) The pronoun of 
self or sameness, avtés, which expresses identity, and is combined 
with all the three former pronouns. (4) The relative pronoun, 4s, 
which approximates in meaning to é, but is more definite. (5) The 
distinctive pronoun, 6, which is called the definite article. (6) The 
indicative pronouns, d5e, obros and éxetvos, which express as distinct 
from the sulyect the three positions, here, near to the here, and there 
(hic, tste, tlle in Latin). (7) The indefinite and interrogative pro- 
nouns, 6 deiva, tis and ris, which imply that the object is some- 
where, but do not define where it is. (8) The relative-indefinite, 
doris, compounded of (4) and (7), the meaning of which it com- 
bines. (9) The reciprocal pronoun, a@AA7Awyv, which expresses an 
interchange of relations between two objects. (10) The correla- 
tive adjectival pronouns, Tovodros, Tocovros, THALKODTOS, TUPVOUTOS, 
which express comparison of quality, degree, age, &c. (11) The 
discretive and distributive pronouns, GAdos, érepos; Exactos, éxa- 
TEPOS. 

All these, except the last, have the government of substantives, 
and those included under (1) and (2) have their own adjectives, 
which are called possessives,—éwos, wos, é6s, &c. 


230 The pronouns (2), (4), (5), (7) are all derived from the 
second pronominal element. The pronouns (3), (6), (8), (10) are 
compounds. 


231 (1) First and Second Personal Pronouns. 


eyo, I. av, thou. 
Singular. 
N. wo 
G. éwov, pou aov 
D. = éuol, rou aol 
A.  épé, pe aé 
Plural. 
N. pees, we Upuels, you 
G.  nyav ULOV 
nyty, nly Upiv, vply 


1 


nas Uuas 
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Dual. 
N.A. vai, vp, we two Thai, THO, you two 
G.D. vaiv, vev opaiv, spov 
232 (2) Reflexive. 
é, himself or herself. 

Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. 7 N. odeis N.A. ofwé, oho 
G. ov G. adap G.D. odwiy 
D. of D. adios 
A. é A. odas. Neut. oféa 


233 Dialectic Varieties of éyo, ov, é. 
Singular. 


eycov Tv, Dor. 

re Dor. or im EC 

eyorya tovvl, Boeot. 

= Becot. touvn, Lacon. 

wvy 

€u60 I aéo, aev, Ion. €o, ev, Ion. Dor. 
ie, on. 2 . ‘ 

€ued Kol aeio, teoto, Kp. elo, ev, Ep. 
pod Dor ; aéBev, poet. éovs, éod0, ALol. 


Téo, TEev 
Euéos, éots Dor tevs, Teovs } Dor. 
ev " los, tTlas 
éuto, bio 
‘ S 
yrac. 


éuovs, Beeot. 
nee | Epic, 


éueOev 

éutv, Dor. tiv, Dor. - éoi, Ep. 
Eutyya ) telv, Ep. tv, Dor. 
éwivn Hom roi, lon. 

peol or | : 

pei? 

duel, Epicharm. _—_ré, tiv, rv, Dor. opé, poet. 


rel, Alcman. ly, vv, ev, poet. 


132 


N.  mpées, Ion. 
apés, Dor. 
appes, ALol. 


G. apov, apéwv, Dor. 


npewv, Lon. 
appewy, Aol. 
npelwv, Ep. 
apiwv, Boeot. 


D. dap 
appéow 


/eéol. 


Ep. 


A. = mpéas, Ion. 
adppe, AXol. 


234 
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Plural. 


vpées, Ion. 
vues, Dor. 
vupes, AXol. 
ovpés, Boot. 
vey, Ion. 


Yupov, AXol. 


vueiwv, Ep. 


ouplwy, Boeot. 


vupt, AXol. Ep. 


oupiv, Boot. 


vpéas, Ion. 


Supe, ol. Ep. 


Dual. 


(3) Pronoun of self or sameness. 


odéwy, Ion. 
opeiwv, Ep. 
wav, Syrac. 


opiot, spiv, poet. 
vriv, Syrac. 
div, Lacon. 
aogt, Asol. 


ogame, spo, Ep. 


autos, -7, 0, he, she, tt or self (below, 407, 410, cc, 444, aa). 


>? 
aAvuTOS 


N. 

G. -ov 
N avrTot 
G. -Ov 
N.A. avro 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Dual. 


t 
-@ 


D. 
A 
D. 
A 


G.D. 


rn 
-ois 
-0uUS 


-owv 


a n 
-atv -OUV 


So 6 avtés, “the same,” though the Attic Neuter is more fre- 
quently ravrov than tavro for ro avro (see e.g. Plat. Thecet. p. 160 


A). 


t f 
2 8, 2 
1 q q 
RQ. => ° 
errr eran rre cre rcmm cnn rere erence eee ee nner eer ee reser ee 
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235 The same combined with (1) and (2). 


énaurov, of myself. ceautov, of thyself. 
G.  éyavrov -7$ -ov oeavTou 7S -o0 
D. éuavr@ -7j -@ cEAUT@ 7] -@ 
A. éuavrov nv -0 oeauTov ~nv -0 
éavrov, of himself. 
Singular. Plural. 

G. éavrod 7S ~ov G. éavrav -Ov -Ov 
D. éavre 7 -@ D. éavrois -ais— -ol's 

A. éavrov v0 A. éavrols  -as -d 


For ceavroi, -7s, -o0, éavrod, -75, -od, the Attic writers say also 
cavroi, -7s, -od, avrod, -7s, -o0 ; and for the plural number of éavrod 
these are used: odfay avtav; cdlow avtois; odds avtovs. 

These pronouns never occur in Homer as one word, but always 
separated, as eu’ avrov, -nv, -0, and & avrny, of avra. 

In the plural the first two are declined as two words, each by 
itself, as 


G. nov auTov 
D. — npiv auTois — ’ nyt avrais 
A. pas QUTOUS nas auras 


So vay avrav. 


236 Possessive Pronouns, having the government of adjec- 
tives, and derived from (1) and (2). 

Possessive Pronouns are declined exactly like adjectives of 
three terminations, thus: 


€uds, -7, -ov, mane. 

aos, -7, -ov, thine (Doric, réos). 

éos or Os, €9 or 7, éov or bv, Ais or hers (Ionic). 

odpwtrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to you two (Ionic). 

veotrepos, -a, -ov, belonging to us two (Ionic). 

NPETEpOS, -A, -OVv, Our. 

UpPETEPOS, -a, Ov, Your. 

adds, -7, -ov, his, her, their. And 

adérepos, -a, -ov, generally only in the plural, as the possessive 
of adeis; but also used of the other persons. 
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237 (4) The Relative Pronoun. 
‘Singular. Plural. Dual. 
N. 6 7 6 N. of al @ N.A. 8 & @ 
G. ob Hs ov G. dv dv oy G.D. oly aly oly 
DQ 6 f @ D. ols als ols 
A. ov wm 6 A. ots a @ 


238 (5) The Distinctive Pronoun or Definite Article. 
6, 7, T0, the person or thing. 


Singular. Plural. 
MASC, FEM. =‘ NEUT. MASC. FEM. NEUT. 
N. o ” TO N. of ai TG 
G. Tov THS Tov G. Tov TOV TOV 
D. To TH TD D. ros Tais Tots 
A. tov TV TO A. Tous Tas Ta 
Dual. 
MABO. FEM, NEUT. 
N.A. to! Ta To 
G.D. tot Taiv Tol 
Dialectical Varieties. 
Singular. 
G. Tou Dor. ta Ion. toto 
G. THS Dor. tas 
D TH Dor. 74a ; 
A T™Y Dor. av 
Plural. 
G. fem. trav Dor. rap Ion. tdaov 
D. TOUS Ion. roias 
D. Tais Epic and Ion. tye, ratios 
A. tous Dor. tas Jéol. tds 


In certain cases the nominative masculine is also ds. See below 
in the Syntax (388). 


1 The best writers sometimes use Tw, roy with feminine nouns; thus we have To 
wédee twice in Thucyd. v. 23; Tw xetpe, Ken. Mem. ul. 3, § 18; rw fudoa, Xen. Cyr. 
I. 2, § 11; row xewnodow, Plat. Leg. 898 a. 
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239 (6) Indicative Pronouns. 


dbe!, this (here); obras, thts (near); éxeivos or xeivos, that other 
(there). 


Singular. Plural. 
N. 8c mO€ TOOE N. olde aide TadE 
G. roiSe rhode rodde G. tavde tavde  Tavde 
D. rade THOE T@OE D. totcde* taiocde Toicde 
A, révde ryvde de A. rtovode tacde rade 
Dual. 
N.A. trwde TAOE TWOE 
G.D. roivde TALVOE TOLWOE 


outros, this. 


Singular. 
N. —ovros avrn TOUTO 
G. —- rovrov TAUTNS TOUTOU 
D. ovr» TavTn TOUT@ 
A.  TovrTov TavTny TOUTO 
Plural. 
N.  ovroe avrat TavTa 
G. = rovTwv 
D. = rovrous TAUTALS TOUTOLS 
A.  rovrous TavTas TavTa 
Dual. 
N.A. rovrw® TavTa TOUTW 
G.D. rovrow TavTaw TOUTOLY 


éxeivos is declined like avros (234). 


1 
In the Attic dialect we find the pronoun { used as an inseparable affix to all 
these Pronouns - : 


t > this termination is long, and has the accent, thus: 438i, obroai, 

K bd 4 ' , ’ , 

yk also Sen. rovrovi, ravryci; pl. ovroli, avrati, ravri, &c. And so also in 
verbs, ag r6adi, ke. ‘EvravOot is a later form, for which we should read évrav6i in 


the Attic authors, and évrei@ev in Homer. The affix -ce gives the same force to cer- 
‘ain Pronouns in Latin. 
Homer places the case-ending after the affix, as in rotodeot and rotcdecct. 


3 
oa Re have sometimes ro¢rw with feminine nouns, as 7ovrw Tw hyépa, Ken. Cyr. I. 
’ I, , 
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240 (7) Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns. 
(a) 6 S8eiva, a certain person generally (whom one does not 
wish to name). 


Singular. Plural. 
N 6 — 9» — To Setva oi Seives 
G. tod — ths — Tov Seivos tav Seivov 
D we — FH — TH Set 
A. tév — tHv — TO Seiva 
It is sometimes indeclinable. 
(b) rls, any one, some one, specifically. 
Singular. Plural. Dual. 
MASO, FEM. NEUT. MASC. FEM. NEUT. 
N. tis a) N. twés twa or arta N.A. rivé 
G. Tuvds or Tov G. Tiwev G.D. rivoiv 
D. revi or Tp D. real 
A. twa va) A. twas = Twa or aTTa 


The pronoun interrogative, ris, “who?” is declined like the 
indefinite, tls, except that the accent remains on the ¢ throughout 
the cases. 


241 (8) Relative-Indefinite Pronoun. 
oars, whatsoever. 

Singular. 
N. doris TUS O Tt 
G. ovtwos or bTov = HOTLVOS oUTLVOS 
D. a@rivt or oT@ qTwe Orit 
A. ovTwa qvrwa & Tt 

Plural. 
N. olTives aires ata 
G. OVTWOV 
D. olorict aloriot olorict 
A. ovoTivas aorwas aria 

Dual. 

N.A. rive aTive GT WWE 
G.D. oly rivow alyrivow olyrivow 
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242 (9) Reciprocal Pronoun. 


Plural. Dual. 
G. a@dAnrov G.D. adAnrowv = -aw Ss -ow 
D. aAAndots -ais -ols A. a@dAno -a -w 
A. GAAnNoUs -as -a 


243 (10) Correlative Adjectival Pronouns. 


These pronouns are called correlative, because they always 
refer to a relative expressed or understood, in connexion with which 
there is generally also an interrogative and indefinite pronoun: 
thus rocotros, with rooos and toodcde, refers to the relative dco 
and the interrogative and indefinite wocos, aoads; Totovtos, with 
Toios and towoode, to the relative olos and the interrogative and 
indefinite zrofos, arotos ; and so on, according to the following table: 


Direct In- Indirect In- 
Demonstrative. Indefinite. Relative. terrogative. terrogative. 


T0g0s, TOTOTSE, FOTOS oo0S WOos } 67r0g0S 
TOTOUTOS “ever so “as much or “how much “how much 
“so much or mich or great as’’ or great?’’ or great” 
great” great” 
TOL0S, TOLOTOE, qos olos qotos ; OTF 0t0S 
TOLOUTOS “ofanykind “as,of “of what “of what 
“such, or of however such a kind?” kind” 


such a kind’’ constituted’? kind as”’ 


™mAlxos, Tn\Lxoo Se, Wanting 1ALKOS anrlxos;  omndAlKos 
TNALKOUTOS “as old as’ “how old?” “how old” 
“so old, or of such 
an age” 
npedamros 
“of our country” 
UpedaTros 


“of your country” modaTros;  omodamrds 


adrodamros wanting wanting “of what ‘of what 
“of another country?” country”’ 
country” 
qwayrooatr os 
“of all countries” 


18 
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The simple forms toaos and totes are seldom used in prose, and 
generally when there is little emphasis, as in the phrase roca wat 
rooa, “such and such numbers.”’ Corresponding to totos we have 
qavrolios, aAXoio0s, éTEpoios; and corresponding to tdcos, TocovTos, 
we have tuvvos, TuvvovTos, ‘‘so little,”’ tanéallus. 

The declension of toodade, tovdcde, tnduxbode corresponds to 
that of d5e, so that the accent always remains on the penultima ; 
thus, tocovde, roaoide, roowvde, Kc. The words ending in -ovros 
are declined as follows: 


TOTOUTOS, 80 much. 


Singular. 
N. ‘tocovros TOTAUTN TocovuTo and TogovTov 
G. - TocovTou TOTAUTNS TOC OUTOU 
D. rocovte TOTAUTN TOTOUT@ 
A. =‘ TocovTov ToT AaUTHY TOTOUTO 
Plural. 
N. tocovros TOCAaUTaL TocauTa 
G. = rocovTwv TOCOUT WV TOTOUTOY 
D. = rogovrots TOT AUTALS TOTOUTOLS 
A. = Toocovtous TOTAUTAS TocauTa 
“a Dual. 
' N. A. rocovrw TocavTa TOC OUT 
G. D. trocovtow TOC aUTALY TOC OUTOLV 


244 (11) Discretive and Distributive Pronouns. 


(a) The discretive pronouns are aAXos, GAAn, GAdo, “another”’ 
(out of many), and érepos, érépa, Erepov, “another”’ (out of two). 
The former of these, a representative of the Latin alius, ollus and 
tlle, may be traced to an identity of origin, as it bears the same or 
nearly the same meaning, with xetvos, -n, -o, “that other.”” With 
the exception of the neuter in -o, it is regularly inflected. The 
discretive érepos means literally “nearer on this side’ (cf. the 
Latin citra, citertor, citimus, &c.), and is referred to the reflexive 
element & Instead of o érepos the Attic writers have Grepos, 
&repot, and still more frequently in the neuter Odrepoy and Oarepa 
for rd érepov and ta érepa. The Ionic dialect has the crasis 
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ovrepos, the Doric either arepos or drepos (see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. 
p- 114). Ultimately the corruption @arepos, @atépa, Oartepov 
established itself in the xow7 S:adextos, and we have an apparent 
example of this as early as Euripides, who writes @arepov for tov 
érepov (Jon, 849; cf. Béckh, C. J. 1. No. 2119). We have also a 
discretive relation between ovdeis, undeis, and ovdérepos, wnd€érepos. 


(6) The distributive pronouns are &cacros, éxaorn, Exacrov, 
“each one” (of many), Latin unus-quisque, and éxatepos, éxatépa, 
exatepov, ‘either one’’ (of two), “both the one and the other,” 
Latin uterque, as distinguished from ambo, audw, apdédrepos. See 
Plato, Theetet. 185 B: Gre audorépw Svo, éxatepov dé &. These 
distributives are derived from an old pronominal compound sig- 
nifying “one,” which is still extant in the Sanscrit numeral ékas, 
“one ;’’ and is also seen in the particle éxas, Latin secus, “apart,” 
“by itself.” The phrase ws éxaorot means “ severally,” as in Thu- 
cyd. 1. 8: of &s Exaotos “EXAnves, “the several Hellenic tribes,” 
“the Hellenes taken severally or as separate tribes, afterwards 
known by a common designation.” 


245 Besides the inseparable affixes -de and -s (the latter of 
which, however, is sometimes liable to a kind of ¢mests in the 
Attic comedies; above, 112), we have moveable suffixes, in the 
case of certain particles, which give a special value to some of 
the pronouns. ‘ 


(a) The 1st and 2nd personal pronouns combine themselves 
with the moveable affix ye into a strengthened whole (like the Latin 
egomet), in which the accent is drawn back; thus we have éywy¥e, 
Euouye for eyo ye, euol ye; but ewod ye and eye ye. 

(5) The particles re and wep added to relative and correlative 
pronouns give them a special and emphatic value; thus (1) ds te 
means ‘the particular person who,” and is used regularly in the 
phrase éf’ re, “for the particular reason which,” i.e. “on con- 
dition that ;’’ and in the adverb @s re (Wore), “in the particular 
manner in which,” i.e. “so that, to the extent that, on the con- 
dition that ;’’ (2) olds re, properly the correlative of rotos re, means 
“just such a one as,” i.e. “able or capable ;” as olds 7° eiud raidra 
Spay, “‘ I am just such a person as (I am able) to do these things ;” 
(3) Ss grep, bc05 mep, “exactly the person who,” “just as much 
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as,” to indicate that the relation specially holds in the particular 
Instance. 


(c) The particles 67 and ovy are added to correlatives, so as to 
throw the accent forwards and make a new form, in the sense of 
the Latin -cungue and our “ -soever ;” asin daovdy, guantumcunque, 
‘how much soever;” similarly ozrovdy, dzrotos Snore, oorucouy, 
ovTrEpovv, OTocovoUY, nvTivaody or nvTivouv, &c. ‘The best writers 


do not add 87 to the simple relative 45 (see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 373). 


§ V. Numerals. 


246 Comparative philology teaches us that numerals are 
closely connected with the primitive pronouns, and that they are 
themselves positional or pronominal words (above, 78). In fact, 
the first numeral, originally pes, zia, pév, is identical with the first 
pronominal element. The second numeral évo=6Fo contains the 
second element. The third numeral 1-peis = raF-pets contains the 
second numeral with the element -pa superadded. The fourth 
numeral was originally mé-ropes, i.e. me (= 1) + ropes (= Tpets) q. d. 
1+3=4. The fifth numeral, originally Févre=xévte (whence 
mévre by 108), is connected with an old root Fey, ‘‘to take,” found 
in the Homeric yévro, in xvov-s, “the dog,” i.e. “the seizer,” 
Latin canis, and in hund, “hound,” “hand,” &c. As meaning the 
“hand” with its five fingers, it refers to the old method of counting 
five by showing the open hand. Similarly the tenth numeral, 
5é-xa = oF é-xevr- (by 85), means “two hands,” i.e. the ten fingers 
on the two hands held out together. There are greater corruptions 
in &=o€€ (by 114) =«cé-xs (by 108) =34+3; in értd=ce-1-ta 
= xoe-1r-Ta[pa] =3+4; and in éwéa=éwéFa=10—1(?). The 
eighth numeral is the dual of “ four’.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that the first four numerals in Greek 
and Sanscrit, and the first three in Latin, are declined, while all 
the others remain without inflexion. There must be some reason 
for this. Now we know that the oldest Greek year was divided 
into three seasons of four months each: and the subdivision of the 
fundamental number twelve in the state-division of the Ionians 
into the factors 3x4, of which 4 was the basis, need not be 
insisted on. ‘The first four numerals, therefore, would be more 


1 On these derivations, see New Cratylus, book 11. ch. 2. 
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frequently used as adjectives than the others, and for this reason 
would have inflexions, which the others, whose use would be more 
adverbial, might omit without so much inconvenience. The same 
remark applies to the corresponding fact in regard to the numerals 
of the Romans, whose fundamental number was three. 


247 Numerals are divided into two classes: A. Cardinals, 
B. Ordinals. The former express a definite number. The latter 
express the position of the objects in a succession of numbers. 
So that although the cardinal is by its origin a positional word, 
it includes in its meaning all the positions up to that which it 
designates: for this is the process in counting. 


248 All ordinals are declined like adjectives of three genders. 
249 A. Cardinal Numbers (answering to the question “How 
many ?’’) 
els, one. 


els 

€ , 
évos 
évl 
@ 
éva 


POQA 


Compounds of es. 


ovdels and pndeis. 


POR A 


ovdeis (in later writers obdels) 
ovdévos 
ovoers 


ovdéva 


ovdepia 
ovdeplas 
ovdenia 
ovdepiay 


ovdev 

9 A 
ovodevos 
ovodéve 

9 A 
ovoéev 


So undels, pndepia, pndér. 


dv0, two. 


N.A. 6évo or dva 
G.D. dvoty or dvety 


Another form of the dative is duct. 
So auda, both. 


Dual. 


N.A. dudw G.D. apudouw 
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251 pes, three. 252 réooapes or rerrapes, four. 
MASC. FEM. —-NEUT. MABC. FEM. NEUT. 

N. pets Tpia N. téocapes récoapa 
G. Tpiov G. Teccapwv 

D. tpiol D. técoapor 

Térpact in the poets 
A. pets Tpia A. tréooapas Técoapa 
293 Cardinals and Numeral Signs. 
a’, els, one. 


B’, Svo, two. 

y, Tpets, three. 

5, técoapes, four. 

é, wevre, five. 

gs, &&, six. 

t’, éntd, seven. 

7", OKTO, eight. 

@, évvéa, nine. 

u, déxa, ten. 

ta’, evdexa, eleven. 

iB’, Swdexa, Sv@dexa, and dvoxalSexa, twelve. 
uy’, Tproxaidena and Sexarpeis, thirteen. 

8, Teaoapecxaidexa and tecoapaxaidexa, fourteen. 
ue, wevrexaivexa, fifteen. 

is”, éxxaidexa, sixteen. 

WC, émraxaldexa, seventeen. 

un’, Oxrwxaidexa, eighteen’. 

UW, évveaxaidexa, nineteen. 

K, eixoot(y), twenty. 

xa, els xal elxoor®, twenty-one. 


1 Instead of “‘ eighteen” or “nineteen,” the Greeks frequently said ‘‘twenty want- 
ing two” or “one:” e.g. vies dveiy or puds Séovea elxoot, twenty ships wanting two or 
one, i, e. 18 or 19 ships; and so for 28, 29, 38; and this applies to detailed numbers, 
as in Thucyd. VII. 31: rerpaxdctot xal dvoiv déovres wevrixovra dydpes, “four hundred 
and forty-eight men ;” and to hundreds as well as to tens; thus we have in Thucyd. 11. 
31: Tptaxogluy dwroddovra pvpia, ‘nine thousand seven hundred.” 

3 In the composition of two numbers, if the smaller precedes, the two are joined by 
xal; if the greater, the conjunction is omitted: as wévre xal elxoot, Herod. ; efxoos 
wére, Demosth. In Pindar, Ol. 1. 128, we have the two numbers combined by re «al. 
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xB’, dvo0 xal eixoos, twenty-two. 
Ky’, Tpels Kal eixoct, twenty-three. 
xO, Técoapes Kal eixoot, twenty-four. 
ke, wévre xal eixoot, twenty-five. 
nS”, & wal elxoot, twenty-six. 
nC, entra nal elxoot, twenty-seven. 
Kn’, OKTW Kal elxoct, twenty-eight. 
Kf, évvéa Kal eixoot, twenty-nine. 
r, Tpraxovra, thirty, Ionic tpinxovta. 
B, Tero apaKxovra, forty, Ionic recoapyxovra. 
v, TwevTnKovTa, fifty. 
&, éEnxovra, sixty. 
o, €8dounxovra, seventy. 
m, oySonxovra, eighty, Ionic oySwxovra. 
Q, , or 4, evernxovta, ninety. 
p, éxarov, a hundred. 
o’, Staxdatot, two hundred, Ionic denxdovot, declined thus: 


Plural. 
N. dvaxooos -at -a 
G. Staxoclwv “wv -Ov 
D. dtaxoa lots “as 016 
A. dtaxoc ious -as -a 


tT, tpaxdovo, three hundred. 

v, Terpaxootot, four hundred. 

d, tevraxcoto, five hundred. 

x’, éEaxdovot, six hundred. 
y’, erraxdcvot, seven hundred. 

w’, oxtaxdctot, eight hundred. 

A, evaxdovs (évvaxdorot), nine hundred. 

A, idiot, a thousand (lit. ‘(as in a heap of fodder’). 

B, Sry ir101, two thousand. 

y, Tptoxlrot, three thousand. 


In the Odyss. xvi. 249, we ought perhaps to read wlovpes xal Felxoos for wlovpés re xat 
elxoot. The cardinal numbers compounded with ovy signify: 

1 “Together,” ovvdvo, two together. 

2 “ At atime,” or the distribution of a whole number into equal aliquot parts, 
corrpers, three at a time. 

Thhe came meaning may be expressed by dvd and els, the latter being used of the 
array of soldiers, as els dxrd, “ eight deep.” 
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6, Tecoapantoyt 01, four thousand. 
P; Puptot, ten thousand (lit. “as in drops of water’’). 


Obs. 1 The following are the alterations observable in the cardinal 
numbers : 

(a) In Homer we find ta, ins for pia, pups, and even ip once for & 
(Zl. v1. 422). The forms pin, ovdeuiqy are hyper-Ionic, and are found 
only in Hippocrates. 

Homer and the later epic poets write Sods, Soi, Soy, in 
addition to dvw and dvo0. In Herodotus we find dvav, dvotcc; in Doric 
dvay, and in A®olic, according to Eustathius, dveow (dvecow). 


(c) In old Doric inscriptions we have pis for zpeis; and tpwwice 
for tpwi is quoted from Hipponax. 


(d) For réooapes, which is the form adopted by the old Ionic, by 
Thucydides, and the tragedians, we have rérrapes in newer Attic, réo- 
oepes in Herodotus, rérepes in Doric and in Hesiod, Op. e¢ D. 698, and 
mtovpes OF wécovpes in ALolic. 


(e) The Molic form of wévre was wéure, from which come the 
Homeric and Attic derivatives reyumas, repralw, &c., and the common 
ordinal zéyxrros. K. O. Miiller has proposed to write wéu7wv for the 
gen. pl. in an admirable emendation of Alceeus, ap. Strab. p. 617. 


(f) Homer writes Fetxoo. and éetxoor. The Doric forms are eixart, 
Fixart, Feixart, Beixare (Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 279), and the initial letter 
is retained in the Latin vigintz. 

(g) It will be observed that the formative a in rptaxovra, &c. is always 
long after a vowel, but otherwise short or changed into y. In epic and 
Ionic Greek we have tpiyxovra and even rptynxovrwy (Hesiod, Op. et D. 
694). For reacapaxovra the Doric dialect gives rerpuxovra (Ahrens, Dor. 
Dial. p. 280). 

(h) As far as can be determined from the variations of the MSS, 
it is best to write éverjxovra and évaxooto: with a single v. 


(i) For xéAcoe the Lesbians wrote xéAAvor, the Beotians xeAro, and 
the Doric yjAo (Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 281). 


(j) It was customary to distinguish between pvpro., “ ten thousand,” 
and pupios, “infinitely numerous.” Homer has always pupios both in 
the singular and in the plural, and always uses the word in the indefinite 
signification. With the definite value, as an indication of number, the 
singular is used with collective nouns in the historical writers; thus we 
have pupia aomis in Xenophon for “ten thousand heavy-armed men ;” 
similarly Ain tos, ‘‘a thousand cavalry,” in Herodotus; and é&axogia 
imos, “two hundred horsemen,” in Thucydides, 


Obs. 2 In statements of considerable and detailed numbers, it is 
common to begin with the digits and so ascend to the tens, hundreds, . 
&c. Thus the number 63,974 will be expressed rérrapa xai éB3opyxovra 
Kat évaxoow. Kat tpirxiiua kai éfaxurpvpio. But the reversed order is 
often adopted, especially when the sum consists of only two numbers ; 
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thus we have in Xenophon, Anad. v. 5, § 4: craOpot éxarov etxoct Svo, 
tapagayyar é£axdoot Kal €ixoot, oTadiot puptot Kal oxraxiryxidtoe Kal é£a- 
KOotot. ery large numbers are frequently expressed by multiples of 
the substantive pupiades, to which the smaller amounts are added; thus 
we have déxa pupades, 100,000; rproyxtrAia nal wévre prupades, 53,000; 
pupuaKes pvpiat puptades, “a billion.” We have also colloquial exaggera- 
tions, such as Wappaxocror in the comedians and Athenzus, p. 671 a. 


Obs. 3. In combining the numerical signs, which are indicated 
before each number, only the last of the same series bears the appro- 
priate accent; thus we write «{, 27; of, 260; aww, 1859; vwyrf, 
53,682. 


Obs. 4 Besides the cyphers given above, there is an older method 
of expressing numbers by the initial letters of “Ios for efs, Dévre, Aéxa, 
‘Hexarov, Koc and Mupior. According to this method I is 1, II 2, 
I 3, Ill 4; I is 5, WI 6, WII 9; A is 10, AI 11, ATI 15, 
ATI 18, and so on; AA is 20, AAAA 40, and so on. In the same 
way H is 100, HH 200, X 1,000, XX 2,000, M 10,000. There 
were also abbreviated combinations of II and other letters; thus 50 was 
written El, I", ie. wevraxis S€xa; 500 was written Fl or H, ie. revraxis 


éxarov; 5,000 was written FI, Fk, ie. revraxs yiAcor, &c. Similarly they 
B t 
expressed multiples of 10,000; thus 20,000 was M, 100,000 was M, 


1,000,000 was M. It was also possible to express powers of 10,000 by 

repeating the letter M; thus MM was 100,000,000. In writing frac- 

tions either y’, 8 alone meant 4, 1, or the denominator was placed above 
: « 2 

the numerator; thus 5 was written y? 49 

works of the Greek mathematicians there are abundant examples of 

these numerical signs. 


was written : fl In the 


Obs. 5 The rhapsodies of Homer, the symbols of the Heliastse, and 
other conventional numbers, were indicated by the letters of the alpha- 
bet, counted a—w=1—24. For recollecting the place of a letter in the 
alphabet the combination yr, indicating the first letters of the last three 
hexads, furnishes a convenient memoria technica. 


254 Ordinal Numbers (answering to the question ‘“ Which 
of the number ?’’) 


Tpwros, first. 
dSevtepos, second. 
tplros, third. 
téraptos and Térpatos, fourth. 
wéprros, fifth. 
Exros, sixth. 
éBdopu0s, seventh, 
19 
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ySo0s, erghth. 

évatos, ninth. 

déxatos, tenth. 

evdéxaros, eleventh. 

dwdéxatos and dvoxadéxaros, twelfth. 
Tpioxaidéxatos and tpitos Kal Séxaros, thirteenth. 
Tecoapaxaioexatos and téraptos nal Séxatos, fourteenth. 
elxoatos, twentieth. 

eixooTOS patos, twenty-first. 

tTpraxooTos, thirtieth. 

Teccapaxooros, fortieth. 

TEvTnKooTos, fiftieth. 

eEnxootos, sixtieth. 

éBdounKxooTos, seventieth. 

aySonxoorés, eightieth. 

évevnxootos, ninetieth. 

éxatoords, hundredth. 

dvaxoclocros, two-hundredth. 

TpiaxoclooTos, three-hundredth. 
TecoapaxootooTds, four-hundredth. 

XiALorTOS, thousandth. 

Hupwooros, ten-thousandth, 

And so on. 


Obs. 1 The ordinals are ‘used idiomatically to denote broken num- 
bers. (a) When the fraction only is expressed, we have a compound of 
the ordinals rpiros, réraptos, &c. with the word popiov, “a part;” thus 
tpiTnpopvoy, “one-third ;” reraprnuopioy, “one-fourth,” &c. The adjective 
7jpiovs expresses “ one-half ;” and for definite magnitudes we have com- 
pounds with ype-, e.g. yyiradavrov, “half a talent,” qpuPoAov or npe- 
wBortov, “ half an obol.” We may also express a fraction by saying rey 
wévre ai Ovo potpat or Twv weévre pepwv ta Svo, i.e. “two-fifths ” (Thucyd. 1 
10'; Arist. Pol. u. 6), or rav e ai tpeis potpar, i.e. “ three-sixths.” Or 
if the denominator exceeds the numerator by one only, we may omit the 
former, as ta dvo pépy, “two-thirds.” (b) When a whole number is 
expressed as well as its fractional part, we may either use cardinal 
numbers, as wévre nyuradavra, “two talents and a half;” or ordinals, as 
€Bdopov nyttaAavrov, “six talents and the seventh a half talent,” ie. 63 
talents; and as oma is half a wmjyvus, we have in Herodotus, 1. 106, 
mweptTns orGauys, “four cubits and a half.” Compare the Latin sester- 
tius, &e. 


1 There is no reference in this passage to the usual and territorial divisions of 
the Peloponnesus, which were six and not five, but it is merely a computation of 
the relative extent of territory belonging to the Lacedsmonians. 


eee eee, eee), es —s ie, 
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Obs. 2 Movos, “alone,” “only,” ie. “one-ly,” Tonic povvos, is of 
the nature of an ordinal, and is connected with the first numeral in its 
original form pets, pia, pev. 

Obs. 3 The ordinals are sometimes combined with cardinals, as in 
the phrase rq cySoy xai évary éri Séxa, and the like. 

Obs. 4 The following are epic forms of the ordinals: mpopos, tpira- 
tos, Térparos, éBdcparos, oydoatos, eivaros, by the side of which the 
ordinary forms also are used. We have, besides, Sevraros, “the last.” 


The Doric dialect has «paros by the side of mpdv for mpway, and répros 
8 given by Cheeroboscus, Cramer. Anecd. 11. p. 275, 23, as the Molic 


form of rpéros. 


255 From the feminine of the ordinal may be formed a 
secondary ordinal expressing the day on which an event happened; 
88 tostaios améOavey, “he died on the third day,” i.e. tpirn 
nyépa, mepwrraios nAOopev, “we came on the fifth day.” Also 
the interrogative wootvatos; ‘on what day?” “after how many 
days?” 


256 We have also (a) multiple adjectives, azAdos (-ois), 
“single,”? Serdoos (-ods), “‘double,”” tpumddos (-ots), “treble,” &c. 
(for the declension see above, 205). Rarer forms are Sidaccos, 
Tpipacios, &c. 

(6) Proportional adjectives are such as 

SurAaows, “twice as much,” 
TpiTrAaovws, “thrice as much,” 
ToANaTrAactos, ‘many times as much.” 

These answer to the question rocamddows. 


Obs. The difference between the adjectives in -dos and those in 
-acws is thus | given by Ammonius (de diff. p. 43): SerAods xara péyeBos, 
Bixddows xat” dpOpov, i.e. Surdovs, duplex, defines the number of parts 
into which the whole is divided; SirAdotos, duplus, how many times a 
given number contains another in itself ; thus Plato says (Charm. p. 
168 c): ov yop éori trov dAov Surddovov 4 7 ypiceos, but (Cratyl. 408 c) : 


Stxdots 6 Aoyos dAyOys re Kal Wevdys. 
257 Numeral adverbs are such as 
(a) Siva, “in two ways,” 
tptya, ‘in three ways,” 


Tétpaxa, “in four ways,” 
&e. 


answering to the adjectives in -zrAods, and 
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(6) aa, “once,” 
dis, ‘‘ twice,” 
tpis, “thrice,” 
tetpaxis, ‘four times,” 


&e. 


answering to the adjectives in -aAaovos, probably formed from those 
in -wAots (above, 107). We have also more general adverbs of the 
same kind; as icaxtu, woANaxis, TWAcovaxis, &e.; the interrogative 
qocaxis, and the correlatives tocaxis, oT1rocaxis. 


258 Numeral substantives, besides pupias, which has been 
already mentioned, are such as povas, “unity,” dvas, “duality,” 
Tplas, TeTpas, Teumras (later mevrds, or even tepmras), éEas, eras, 
Oxtas, évveds, Sexas, Swdexas, &c.; eixas, Tplaxas, TevoEpaxovTas, 
&c. ; éxatovras, yiheas. 


§ VI. Adverbs. 


259 When some case of a declinable word—whether substan- 
tive, adjective, or pronoun—has fixed itself absolutely for the ex- 
pression of certain secondary predications (see Syntax, 435), it is 
called an ApveRB. ‘The prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, which are generally regarded as distinct parts of speech, 
are, in regard to their origin and primitive use, neither more nor 
less than adverbs. Their right to a separate place in the grammar 
of an inflected language depends upon their syntactical functions 
only. ‘The preposition is an adverb of place, specially defined by 
the apposition of the case of a noun; the conjunction is an adverb 
of manner, specially defined as the relative or antecedent in some 
connected sentences; the interjection is the vocative case of a noun, 
or some single sound, used as an exclamatory adverb. 


260 We may treat of adverbs, as they are generally under- 
stood, with reference either to their meaning or to their form. 


a, With regard to their meaning, adverbs are divided into 


(2) Adverbs of quality or manner; as xatpiws, “ opportunely ;”” 
aperrovTws, “ becomingly ;” BapBapuxds, “ barbarously;’’ taupndov, 
“like a bull;” avapavddy, “ openly;” dvouacri, “by name, naming- 


: ae CS a A Ra a 
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ly,’ nominatim; ée€aipyns, “suddenly ;” odaf, “ bitingly ;” Aap, 
“excessively ;’’ srpotxa, “ gratuitously,” &c. 

(8) Adverbs of place; as otxoGev, “from home ;” 'Odrupiage, 
“to Olympia; Tv@ot, “at Delphi; érépwoe, “in a different 
direction ;"’ €vd0H, “within,” &c. 

(y) Adverbs of time; as wpiv, “‘before;” tore, “then;”’ nvixa, 
“when ;”’ gos, “while ;” réws, “so long as;” wore; ‘when?’ &c. 


261 5. With reference to their form (a), sometimes the adverb 
corresponds exactly to some existing case of the noun; as 
Dat. xousdj, “with abundance,” i.e. “very much;’’ so also &- 

pola, “publicly ;” (ééa, ‘privately ;” xow7, “in common ;” 
aefp, “on foot ;” o7rovdy, ‘zealously ;” nps, “in the spring; 
igi, “violently ;” ent, “willingly,” &c. 

Acc. apynv or thy apynv, “at the beginning,” i.e. “at all,” 
“wholly,” “entirely;’ so also a«unv, “at the point,” 
“hardly ;”’ Swpedy or mpotxa, “gratis or in vain; paxpay, 
“far;”’ aépav, ‘on the other side;’” and especially neuter 
adjectives; as xadév, “ beautifully ;” Bpayéa, ‘“briefly;” avri- 
manov, “correspondingly” (Thucyd. 1. 3, § 4, vi. 23, § 1), &e. 

And sometimes to a noun with its preposition; as 
Tapaxpnya, “ along with the eee i.e. “on the spot,” 

“directly.” 

xafarep = xa & rep, “according to which things in particular,” 
le. ‘ like.” 

WM poupyou = 1p Epyou, “for the business,” “ advantageously.” 

extroduy = éx modav, “ out of the way.” 

efarrins or eaipuns = é£ amis (later airewys), ex precipiti, “on 
a sudden.” 

évoxepe and ériryepa = ev aoxep@, emt oyep@, “in order.” 

The irregular forms wire arp and éproddy are contractions for 
vurros @pa! and to év toaly 6 bv (cf. ta év toot ethevpeva. Herod. 
II. 76). 

1 We should expect »tx@wp, but it might be connected with wpa, like dpuxrwpés. 
Rosen (Rig- Veda, Annot. p. v.) has compared the termination with the Vaidik vas-tar 
=mane. But the r belongs to the crude form of vixr-s, and if the generally-received 
etymology, which is given in the text, is to be rejected, we must conclude that »vcrwp 


is a corruption of viéxrws, formed from the genitive (ablative) like the other adverbs 
in -cs. 
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262 (8) Sometimes the adverb preserves a genuine but obso- 
lete inflexion; as 


G. ovpave-Oev, “from heaven.” 
D.  avro-, “there.” 
A. — olxd-v-de, “ homewards.”’ 
And plural D. "A@nvnou, “at Athens.” 
A. ’A@nvate for "AOnvac-de, “to Athens.” 


Obs. 1 In these terminations the principal changes are the fullow- 
ing: 
-bev becomes -6a, -Sa, -dov, -Syv, -ret, -Tt, -s. 
-6c becomes -t, -ot, and even -ov. 
-Se becomes -dis, and in derivatives from pronouns it is alwas -ve. 


Obs. 2 The locative termination -o« or -c has often a moveable v 
(above, 85), which is sometimes represented by s, also moveable, and 
sometimes by the open vowel a (above, 107). Thus we have, on the one 
hand, wépvor and wépuow, wad and wadw; then axpe and axpts, avd and 
avOus, woAAdce and woAAdxis; then apri, ért, vy, &c. without any s. 
Again, we have aei, aici, aiev, aiés, but autre, ove, HA, without any 
consonantal affix or representative even of . Again, we have adverbs 
both in -a and -ev, as évexa and évexev, évravda, évrevbev, &vOa and &be; 
and both in -a and -ts, as avaptya by the side of avapeg, péya by the side 
of poyts, pada by the side of pods; but also adverbs in -a without any 
trace of a consonantal affix, and in s without any further trace of the 
formative insertion, as raya, @xa, xapta, adda, cada, avrixa, and mf, 
Aak, odak, yg, dds. Finally, we have adverbs in -ov, like ompepoy, 
avptoy, tAyovov, Which must represent an original termination -a or -aw. 
This appears not only from internal evidence, but from the changes of 
the person-endings of verbs from -7v to -ov or -at, and from comparatives 
like axAnovairepos. 


Obs. 3 The greatest irregularity is that which we observe in rela- 
tive and interrogative adverbs, Thus instead of 
oft, “where,” wo6t, “where?” we find ov, mov, which are properly 
equivalent to ofev, robev: 
and instead of 
ooe, “whither,” woce, “whither?” we find of, rot, which are properly 
equivalent to oft, mot. 


263 (vy) The most common form of the adverb is when the 
gen. is assimilated to -ws. There is hardly any adjective which 
cannot furnish an adverb of this form, thus: 


codes, “wise,” gen. cogod, adv. sodas, “ wisely.” 
e 7 e e 
nous, “sweet,” gen. nd€éos, adv. ndéws, “ sweetly. 
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xapiets, “ graceful,” gen. yapievtos, adv. yaprévras, “ gracefully.” 
evdainov, “happy,” gen. evdaipovos, adv, evdatpovas, “ happily.” 


We have seen, however, that it is only with nouns in F that we 
practically find this gen. in -ws as a case. Many of these adverbs 
cast off the final -s; as advo, “suddenly ;” avew, “silently ;” 
oricw, “behind ;” and this is always the case with those derived 
from prepositions; as avw, “upwards ;” xatw, “below;’’ elow and 
éow, “within ;’’ éw, “ without ;”’ wrpdow and rdoppo, “afar.” We 
have both o¥tws and ofrw (above, 85). But it may be doubted 
whether the latter forms are not connected rather with the dat. than 
with the gen., to which we assign the adverbs in -ws. Dialectical 
variations, such as é£o7, €€w, would seem to point to this; but these 
forms are in many instances so mutilated and corrupt, that we can 
scarcely hope to arrive at a certain analysis. Thus, in the cor- 
relative adverbs, those in -ws refer to manner, as mas, ‘“ how?” 
aes, “somehow;”’ ws, “in what way,” &c. And yet the shortened 
form sq refers to time, as in ov7rw, nondum, “not yet,” i.e. “at 
no previous time.”’ If te is added to the crude form, another rela- 
tion of time is expressed ; for zrore means “when ;” srore, “at any 
time ;”” tore, “then” or “at that time;’ Ove, “at which time;” 
ov tore, ‘not at any time,” “never,” nunguam, either of past or 
present time; ov marrore, “never yet,’ “never at any previous 
time.” In perhaps the only passage in which mo appears as an 
interrogative (Aschyl. Agam. 1507), it is obviously synonymous 
with zras. 

The following table shows how these irregular adverbs are used 
to express place, time, and manner. 


Interrogative. Indefinite. 
4 4 
moO (poet. aot 
x03 (poet.) “where?” ee “any where” 
ou 
wd0ev, “whence?” aoev, “from any place” 
U 
Troce (poet. : ; 
a (poet.) ' “whither?” qoi, ‘‘some whither”’ 
wore, “when?” more, “at some time” 
wos, “how?” qaws, “somehow” 
ne, “how?” aw, ‘at some time, yet” 


wy, “whither?” “in what way?” = a, “in some way” 
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Dependent Interrogative. 
e / 

oot 

S ““where’’ 

O7rou 

orobev, “whence” 

e s 

OTrOce€ : 

i “whither” 

O7rot 

o7rore, ‘“whenever”’ 

‘ blag? 

omrws, ‘as 

é7ry, ‘“‘whither,” “in what’ way” 


Demonstrative. Relative. 
60t 
rot, “there” - - “where” 
ov 
roGev, “thence” 60ev, “whence” 
wanting of, “whither” 
rore, “then” dre, “when” 
TOS 
ef 
oU-TwS 
cc 9 €. bag? 
80 ws, as 
de ” 
ef 
WS 
Th 


= {om : 2? ce 9 ¢¢° ic ay” 

rade, site’ in this way” 9, “where,” “in which way 
We have also anvixa, “at what particular time?’ with its 

correlatives omnvixa, Tnvixa, THYLKaUTa, TnviKade and nvixa. 


264 Adverbs in -ws are often formed from participles; thus 
we have not only reraypévos, “in an orderly manner ;” avecpevas, 
‘negligently,’ &c. from participles in -os, but also similar forms 
from present and perfect participles of the active form, as ape- 
movrws, “becomingly;” Avotterovvrws, “profitably;” eixoTws, 
‘“‘ probably.” And even when the participle governs a case, a8 
vouveydvTws or éyovras vodv (Plat. Legg. 686 §), “ sensibly;” 
whence we should, with Dobree, read in Herod. Iv. 36: yedAw 
opéwy ovdéva voov exdvtas éEnynodpuevov, “1 am amused to see that 
no one has given a sensible explanation.” 


265 (5) Participial adverbs in -8a, -dov, -dnv, express the 
mode of action; thus we have xpvBdnv, “secretly,” from xpvrre; 
aovAAnBiny, “concisely,” from cvdAdXauBavw; mrAsydnv, “ inter- 
wovenly,” from mréxw; oropadyy, “scatteredly,” from ovreipo; 
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émetpoyadny, “cursorily,” from émitpéyw; dvadavdor, audaddy, 
audadsa, “openly,” “visibly,” from avapaivw. These correspond 
to another class in -tt, -ret; as ovopacri, “namingly,” from ¢éyo- 
palo; éArXnuori, “in the way of speaking Greek,” from é\A7- 
vif; avrooyediacri, “extempore,” from avrooyedialw; adaxpuri, 
avopwxti, arrevaxti, “without weeping, wailing, or groaning,” 
from Saxpiw, oipwlo, orevatw. These affixes are still farther 
softened into -es, -s, or even -a attached to the simple stem (above, 
262, Obs. 2): compare apaynri, apayet; dmpvySa, ampuctel, ample; 
avapbyonv, avaurydsa, avait, avapvya. 


266 Adverbs with this participial signification are often de- 
rived from nouns: thus we have mAouriy-dnv, “in the way of 
wealth; avrovucri, “that very night;” avroyeipl, “with the 
very hand;”’ avdpiori, “after the manner of men;” dyiofi, “ un- 
hiredly;”’ Borpu-ddv, “ clusteringly;” ‘Aa-80v, “ troopingly,” cater- 
vatim ; kuvn-Sov, “ dog-wise ;”’ cavayn-6a, “noisily;” evpd€, “ side- 
ways,” &c. And even from other adverbs, as veworl, “newly;” 
mépcé, “ around.” 


267 ‘To the same list belong a considerable class of adverbs in 
-iv-8a, expressing the names of games (aracétav ovopata, J. Pollux, 
IX. 110), such as oorpax-ivéa, “ the game of the potsherd ;”’ Baow- 
iva, “the game of king,” &c. 


268 Although there is sometimes an apparent identity be- 
tween the adverb and the nom. masc. of an adjective, what we 
have seen of the mutilations, which take place in these forms, will 
caution us against supposing that this identity is real. Thus éuzas 
or ura is obviously éy maow; and although ev@us is an adverb as 
well as ev@v) (above, 85), the coincidence of the former with the 
mase. adjective is only the accidental result of a corruption, proba- 
bly of the adverb with one of these locative or genitive endings. 


" We see in the prepositions and conjunctions, which are all 
pronominal adverbs, the extent to which this corruption may be 
carried. 


1 In Attic Greek 000 refers to place, as €(0)’AOnvay, ‘straight to Athens;” and 
ebGis to time, ‘‘straightways.” Heindorf. ad Plat. Ins. p. 203 E, 
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§ VII. Degrees of Comparison. 
(1) Regular Comparison in -tepos, -tTatos. 


269 The usual method of expressing a comparison between 
two or more objects in regard to quality is by affixing, to an ad- 
verbial inflexion of the adjective denoting the quality, the syllables 
-Té-pos, When two objects are compared, and the syllables -ra-ros 
when more than two objects are referred to. ‘The former, as we 
have already seen (77), expresses motion from a certain point, and 
away, and the latter, motion through a series of points. Conse- 
quently if xoido-s expresses the quality of “lightness,” xoudo- 
tepos means “light beyond or before a certain point or object,” and 
xougd-ratos, “light beyond a series of such points or objects.” 
And this is always the meaning of comparative and superlative 
adjectives. 


270 <As might be expected from the length of the increased 
word, the adverbs, to which these terminations are appended, 
always appear in an abridged or mutilated form, and we have scen 
that the endings of the adverbs themsclves admit of almost un- 
limited disintegration. We may however recognize the termi- 
nations -ws, -at, -ts, or the neuter of the adjective used adverbially 
(above, 261), and the Latin proves that the degrees of comparison 
are expressed by a formative affix appended to the adverbial in- 
flexion, and not to the crude form of the adjective itself. The 
following are the rules for the degrees of comparison, so far as any 
general rules can be established. 


(a) If the penultima is short, the adverb retains the w before 
these affixes; if long, o is the only representative of the original 
-ws, thus: 

copo-s Topw-TEPOS copw-TaTos 
Kougo-s¢ Kouo-TEpos Koupo-TaTos 

It is generally supposed that this change from @ to o or vice 
versé is merely a metrical affection occasioned by the exigencies of 
hexameter verse. That this is not the case, and that the w is the 
original vowel, which has yielded to the weight of the preceding 
syllable, according to a general principle of euphony, is shown by 
the fact that Homer has Adpwratos (Od. 11. 350), xaxokewadtepos 
(Ib. 366), oifvparepov (I7, xvit. 446). 


re rE? 2p ees Ep, ere 
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271 (5) If the adjective-form ends in -v, -es, -av or -ap, these 
affixes may be immediately appended to the uninflected form (above, 
261); as 


YAUKU-s, -U yAuKU-TEpOS YAUKU-TaTOS 
arnOn-s, -és adnbéa-repos annbéo-Tatos 
péXas, -av péNaV-TEPOS péXav-TAaTOS 
peaxap paKap-TEpos paxap-TaTos 


272 (c) If the adjective-form ends in -yr or -ev7, this is 
softened into o on account of the dental following, thus: 
méevns for mwévnt-s TEVET-TEPOS WEVET-TATOS 
xapiews for yaplevr-s yapléa-TEpos Yapléc-TATOS 
In contracted forms we may have -ye- for -eo-, as in Sophocles 
(Phil. 972), troXpunoratos for roApéoratos. 


For the softening of the dental, compare the Latin duris-simus 
for dured-timus. 


Obs. Compounds of xdpis for yapir-s form the comparative and 
superlative from the gen., on the same principle as in codds, codus, 
copurepos, thus ; 

evxapts evxapirws evxapiru-repos evyaptTw-Taros 


273 (d) Adjectives in -wy (-ov-s), and the few which end in 
-& (-«-s), change the w of the adverb into e and retain the s, thus: 


cwppwv awdpovws awdpovés-tepos awhpovéc-tatos 
evdaipwy  evdaypovws  evdapovéo-tepos evdatpovéo-TatTos 
apne adnrixws  adndKéo-TeEpos 
To the same class belong the contracted forms in -gos, -ous, which 
change the -ows of the included adverb into -oes, -ous; as 


aTXO00S amNoéo-TEpOsS -OUG-TEPOS 
€UV00S EVVOET-TEPOS +OUT-TEPOS 


Some other long forms adopt the same change; as 


Eppwpévos €ppwpLEver-TEPOS 

aidotos aidoveo-TEpos 

axpatos axpatéc-Tepos 

ézrimedos érumedéo-tepos (Xen. Hell. vit. 4, § 13). 


274: (ec) The included adverb is-shortened into -cs instead of 
-es in some of these forms: thus from dpzaf (dpraxrys) and pico- 
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moprrak, we have aprrayic-ratos and pcoropraxic-ratos. This is 
particularly observed in the comparison of nouns in -7s, -ov: thus 
we have xdértns, KXerric-repos; mwoTns, Worlo-TaTos; hayvys, 
Naryvic-ratos; WAEovextns, TAEoventia-ratos. But v8piorns makes 
UBpic-Torepos on account of the cacophony in vSpiorio-tepos. 
Some nouns in -os, -ov follow this analogy: thus we have Aanos, 
“talkative,” Nadio-repos; mtwyos, ‘“beggarly,’’ mrwyio-tepos ; 
ovropayos, “gluttonous,”’ dyodayic-tatos; povodayos, “ eating 
alone,’ povodayic-Tatos. 


275 (f) Forms which present adverbial inflexions in -ae (y, a) 
or have by-forms in -vos, which are in themselves of a comparative 
nature, attach the comparative suffix to an adverbial inflexion in 
“ai; as 


jTanav.os (radar) TaNAl-TEPOS Warai-TATOS 
diros (by-form plrsos) hidrai-repos pirai-ratos 
pécos (Léon) pecal-Tepos peoal-ratos 
tdvos (tdia) iStai-repos iStai-TaTos 
yepauos yepai-TEpos YEpai-TAaTOS 
ayxoNatos (oVOA7) oYONA-TEpOS oYONAI-TATOS 
loos (ton) iaal-repos ioai-Tatos 
novos (navyn, by-  yavyal-repos NOVXAi-TATOS 
form novyxvos) 
evdvos (evdia) evdiai-TEpos EVOLAL-TATOS 
5pOpwos (6pOpla) opOptat-repos opOpiai-ratos 
dvpios (oé, ori) ovrial-repos Oiai-TaTos 
mpwios (pai, mpwla) mpwiai-repos T pwiai-TATOS 
Oépevos (Béper) Oepet-raros 
TAHaLOS (ART OY mAnoval-TEpos WAN tal-TaTos 
= wrnola) 


276 The vacillation in these forms of the comparative, and 
the frequent use of more than one form for the same adjective, 
must be referred to laws of euphony acting on the termination 
of the included adverb. The following list contains the most 
important variations : 


o7 ’ 

GO MEVOS AC MEVW-TEPOS ao pEVw-TATOS, adv. agpevér= 
Tata and acpevai-rara 

w ] 

adOovos adpGove-repos adpOove-ratos 


apGovéc-repos 
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evtwpos evlwpo-Tepos evSwpo-Tatos 
evlwpéa-repos 

eV po0s €Upow-TEpos EUPOW-TATOS 
EUPOVa-TEPOS 

€Uypoos EUYpOW-TEPOS 
Evy pova-TEpos 

nougos 1 OUpw-TEpos 1 OUp{LW-TATOS 
noupéo-TEpos 1 OULET-TATOS 

HoVYOS novyal-Tepos NOVY ai-TATOS 
NOVY W-TEPOS NOVYO-TATOS 

TANALOS TaNai-TEpos TANAI-TATOS 
TaNato-TEpOS WaNa.o-TATOS 

TNT WY OS TT WY iO-TEPOS WT WYO-TATOS 
WT wY0-TEPOS 

OTOVOALOS o7rovoaL0-TEPOS OTrovoalo-TAaTOS 
omrovdatéa-TEpos OTOVOALET-TATOS 

oxXoNAatos oyonai-TEpos OYOAAI-TATOS 
OYOAALO-TEpOS oVONALO-TATOS 

pidos ptiral-Tepos dirai-Tatos 
Pido-TEpos dido-TaTos 
hir-TEpos pirA-TaTos 
gir-iov plduc-Tos 


(2) Qualitative Comparison in -lav, -va-os. 


277 The comparative degree is also expressed by the quali- 
tative ending -wwy=-vov-s, which is merely a strengthened form of 
the qualitative termination -cos; compare the relative words med-ius, 
al-ius, with the comparative endings -ior (for -tos), neuter, -ius, 
gen. -téris. ‘This qualitative ending, which is appended not to an 
adverbial inflexion, but to the uninflected form, does not imply 
excess like that in -tepos, but only a considerable amount of the 
quality indicated by the adjective—rather more than less—and this 
is ‘often the force of the Latin comparative. So also our termi- 
nation -tsh, as brack-ish = “rather salt than otherwise,” &c. 


278 The comparatives in -:wy are, for the most part, appro- 
priated to positives in -us, or to other positives, chiefly in -pos, 
which seem to have had by-forms in -us, or, which is the same 
thing, adverbs in -«s. From this latter form there is a corresponding 
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superlative in -ros, which bears the same relation to the ending in 
-ratos that rpi-ros does to tpi-ratos. Thus we have 
nOvU-$ 10-LOV HOLO-TOS 
where the penultima of -cwy is long in Attic Greek; short in old 
epic and Ionic (above, p. 30, B, 4). 
Similarly, because aloy-pés and xad-ds (for xad-Ads from xad- 


Xés, above, 87) had by-forms in -vs, as appears from atoyu-voyat 
and xadAv-vo, we have 


aioy-pos aloy-iov aloxia-T0s 
KAN-OS KAAA-iwy KaANO-TOS 


279 If the ending -vs, -pds is preceded by a guttural or dental, 
the « of the termination is either transposed or absorbed, and the 
guttural or dental is represented by a compound sibilant (above, 


103). 


Thus we have 


TAXU-S Odoowy (for rax-lwr) TAXLO-TOS 
Baév-s Bacowyp (for Bad-luv) Bado-ros 
péyas (udyis, magis) peilon (for peylur) péyio-T0s 
yAuKus yAvoowy (for yduK-luv) yAUKLo-T0S 
Bpaéus Bpacowy (for Bpadluy) Bpaéu-Tos 
TAXUS WaTowv (for raxlwp) WAYUT-TOS 
PaK-pos peadoowy (for pax-lur) [LnKUo-TOS 


neut. “wacooy 


Obs. By the side of these qualitative comparisons in -wy, -t-r0s 
we may have regular comparisons in -repos, -raros. Thus we find 


Babus BaGv-repos BaOv-raros 
Ba6-iwv 8a6-vrros 
Bpadus Bpadv-repos Bpadv-raros 
Bpadiwy Bpadic-ros 
Bpaxus Bpaxv-repos Bpaxu-raros 
) Bpaxto-ros 
TAXUS TAXU-TEPOS WAXU-TATOS 
Taxiwv TAXLT-TOS 
arpeo Bus ape Bv-repos apeo Buv-raros 
a mpeo Bia-Tos 
WKUS WKU-TEPOS WKU-TATOS 
@KUTTOS 
yAuKus yAuKv-Tepos yAvKu-Tatos 
yAvux-iov yAvKuo-r0s 
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€xOpos €6-(wv €xOua-ros 
€xOpo-repos (rare) €xOpo-raros (rare) 
xvdpos Kvd-iwv Kvdio-T0s 
xvdpo-repos (rare) 
olxrpos olxTpo-TeEpos OLKTUS-TOS 
280 (3) Anomalous Comparisons. 


Many common adjectives have forms of comparison derived 
from other positives, which are sometimes obsolete and sometimes 
not used in the same sense as their comparatives and superlatives. 
The following are the most common examples : 


1 ayabos, “good.” apelvov (for dueviwy from duevets, 


“a warrior” 
apelwv, Hom. (from dpfs, “a apioTos 
warrior’’) 
Ber-rlov BéX-TLoTos 
Béd-tepos (Lat. bonus) Bév-tiotos 
Béd-TeEpos 
dép-tepos (Lat. frug?) hép-Taros 
hépta-Tos 


kpelooav (for xparlwy from xparepds) KpaTla-Tos 
Away (Adw, ‘‘to take or choose”’) AMOTOS 


That these comparative forms are not altogether synonymous 
is shown by their use in the same passage; as Xen. Anab. 1.7, §3: 
voultwy apuelvovas xal xpeitrovs trokAav BapBapwy vuds eivat. 
Ibid. v.10, § 15: worepa A@ov Kal dpewov Evy. Cf. Plat. Gorg. 
p- 488 B. The general distinction is this: ayeivwy is “ better”’ 
for use and externally; xpeérrwy, ‘better,’ as more powerful ; 
Berriwy, “better” morally; Age, “ better,” as preferable; pepre- 
pos, “‘better,’’ as more profitable. 


2 xaxds, “bad” xaxiwv KAKLO-TOS 
xelpwy (for xepluy from xepets, — Yelptaros 
“a workman ”) 
ef ef 
HoTwv adv. 7KLcTa 


Of these synonyms, xaxiwy means “more cowardly,” “ baser 
born,” and the like, in opposition to dpetwy and BeATiwv; yetpwv is 
“inferior,” in opposition to dueivwv; and jocwv is “ weaker,” in 
opposition to xpelocwy, 
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3 petxpos, “little” éXNaoowy (from é\ax¢s) éLayioros 
wavpos JLLKPOTEPOS potKpOTaTos 

4  odéyos, “few” oriLev (for ddcylur) OrLYLOTOS 
pelov 

5  qodvs, “ much”’ ahéwv OF WAELWY TELTTOS 

6 pad.os, “ easy” pawy pacoros 

7 anyewos, “painful” adyewvorepos aMyEetvoTaTos 
aNyiwv (from dyes) anyicros 

8 miwv, “fat” LOTEPOS WUTATOS 

9 cérwv, “ripe” TETALTEPOS TETATATOS 

281 (4) Comparisons of Substantives. 


Besides the appellative nouns in -r7s and -os, which we have 
already mentioned (274), and others of a still more completely 
adjectival nature, which form their degrees of comparison regularly, 
such as dovA0s, Sovdorepos, éraipos, éErarporepos, BapBapos, BapBa- 
p@Tepos, KUpios, KuptwTepos, &c., we have this comparison also in 
the case of substantives denoting persons or things, which are not 
capable of being used in their existing forms as qualitative adjec- 
tives: thus we have Bactdev-tepos, “more kinglike,”’ Bactrev-Ta- 
tos, “‘most kinglike,” from Bactre’s; xvv-Tepos, ‘more doglike, 
i.e. more shameless,”’ «vv-tatos, “most shameless,” from c’wy; so 
also xepdiwv and xépdiotos from xépdos, déyyvoros from édeyyos 
(or perhaps from the obsolete éAeyy7s), wuyotratos and puyaros from 
pvyxos. 


282 (5) Comparisons of Adverbs. 


As it seems that the terminations which indicate comparison 
are appended (at least those in -repos, -ratos) to adverbs, that is, 
to fixed forms of the adjectives, it may be scarcely necessary to 
remark, that they may be affixed to pronominal and other adverbs. 
Of these formations there are in fact two classes. 


(2) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adjective: thus we have 


po qp0-TEpOS 1 p@-TOS 
virép vqrép-TEpos UIrép-TATOS, VITEPW-TATOS 
vT6 Vo-TEpOS Uo-TaTos 


é& Exxaros (Ex-oVya-TOS) 


a IE ED ET EEE OOO ESE Ed EE er 


ava 

orlaw, dria Ge 
ip, 

noo 

ayye 

pewan 

pou pyyou 
awrnolov 

wépa 
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avi-TEpos 
e , 
uYpiov 


GyXO-TEPOS 
Npeu“eo-TEPOS 

a poupyuai-Tepos 
mwAnotal-repos 
mepal-Tepos 
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GVW-TATOS 
Grria-tatos, omtoO6-TaTos 
inpic-Tos 


Gyyvo-Tos 

? 

npEepéo-Taros 

m poupryial-TaTos 
WANTLAL-TATOS 


(6) When the comparative or superlative of the adverb is 
itself an adverb; and here we have either (a) a comparative 
adverb formed from the neut. sing., and a superlative adverb 
formed from the neut. plur. of the adjectives of those degrees, 


thus: 


copw-TEepov 
cadéo-Tepov 
owdppovéc-Tepov 
Vapltéo-TEpov 
ato-yvov 

mOLOV 

Oacoov (raxvov) 
dacov (aryywov) 
Haddov (uadov) 


TANT UAL-TEPOY 


cope-Tata 
capéc-TatTa 
owdpovéo-tara 
yapléo-TaTa 
aloyioc-Ta 
Oto-Ta 

TAY LC-TG 
ayyuo-Ta 
padio-Ta 
mAnovwl-TaTa 


or we have (8) a comparative in -répws by the side of one in -repov, 
the superlative in -ws not being used, thus: 


aTOpwS 
BceBalws 
capes 
KANWS 
pK pos 
€v 


GTropw-Tépws 
BeBato-répws 
sadec-Tépws 
KANNOVOS 
€Xacoévas 


Kpevacovas 


aTropw-TEpov 
BeBax0-Tepov 
cadéo-Tepov 
KadLoOv 
€Naooov 


Kpetocoy 


or lastly, we have (y) a comparative in -répw by the side of a su- 
perlative in -rarw, thus: 


’ 
ava) 
” 
aT @ 
, 


KaT®@ 


3 


avw-Tépw 
aTrw-Tépa 
KaTw-Tépw 


aV’O-TATW 
QTW-TAaTW 
KGTW-TATW 
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efw efw-Tépw €&w-TaTw 

éow or elow €ow-TEpw €OW-TATW 

Toppw Toppw-Tépw TOpPpw-TATW 

ayo ayyo-TaTw and ayyo-Tata 
TNAOU TNdO-TEpw TNO-TATW 

évdov €vdo-Tépw €vd0-TaTw 

€xas éxac-Tépw EXAT-TATW 

eyybs eras:  “enrare 


and éyyv-repov and éyyv-tata 

(later &yytov) (later éyytora) 
qépa qepai-Tépw 

and srepai-repoy 


283 (6) Extended Comparisons. 


For the purpose of emphasis or exaggeration, the comparison 
ig sometimes extended by a superaddition of the affix: thus we 
have mpotepairepos from mpotepos (Aristoph. Eguit. 1165), and 
similarly yepesorepos, md«vdTepos, apeloTepos, apeuveTepos, BEXTIC- 
TEpos, yAuKLOTEpos, petCorepos, &c. ‘To the same class belong such 
words a8 aurorepos, avtétatos (Lat. ipsissimus), wavroéarrwtatos, 
and the like. Other exaggerations are wayxax.iotos, TavvotaTos, 
Tplopeytatos, pavdetrihavAoratos. 


§ VIII. Undeclined, Irregular, and Defective Nouns. 


284 Although the laws which lead to apparent anomalies of 
inflexion have been already explained, it will be most convenient to 
the learner, if we follow the example of previous grammarians, and 
add here a list of, those nouns which are either undeclinable, de- 
fective, or irregular. 


andav, “nightingale;” gen. andovos, anSovs, dat. -dv, -ot. So also 
Topyav, etxav, yeddav (184). 

ant by the side of ar«q, “with strength.” 

as in the signification “salt,” generally in the pl. of aes. In the 
sing. 7 GAs is poetically “the sea.” 

anos, “ threshing-floor;” gen. -w, -wos, also adap, -wvos. 

ava, ‘O king,” in addresses to gods, for dvak. 

aidos, aids, dida for adov, &c. from” Acdns. 
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adi, “ barley-meal ;”’ secondary form addirov. So also xpé by the 
side of xpi@n, “barley.” “AAds and xpi were probably dental 
forms like pédu-7, “ honey.” 

apdo, “both;” gen., dat. audoty. 

avéparrosoy, ‘slave;” dat. pl. avdpamrodos and avopamdéeoot. The 
latter form shows, as does also the form avdpa7roditw, that the 
derivation is ayyjp and qrovs, not avnp and azrodiéwps; hence 
the original word was avdpa7rous, like tpézrous, and the name is 
best explained by the boast of the Dorian warrior (Hybr. ap. 
Ath. Xv. p. 695 F): wavres yovv wemrrn@tes auov mpocKxu- 
veovtl pe Seorrotay, There is a similar irregularity in Oid- 
TOUS, q. V. 

"Avdpopéda retains the -a throughout. So also some other proper 
names, such as Anda, Piropnra. Cf. 18, g, 119, 161. 

avnp, “aman,” i.e. vir, not homo (185). 

"AzroAXw for ’AmréAXAwva (184). 

apyéros, -Tt, instead of apyjros, apyntt. 

“Apns, “the god of war ;’’ “Apeos, “Apes, “Apn and “Apny. Also in 
epic poetry "Apjos, "Appr. That the original form of the nom. 
was “Apevs appears from the comparative apelwy (278). 

a@pvos, masc. and fem., “of the lamb;” dpvi, dpva, dpves, apvact, 
used instead of the inflexions of auvos. The true nom. was 
appyy, “the male.” 

aornp, masc., ‘a star;” dat. pl. aorpacw. 

Bpéras, “an image ;’’ neut. Bpéreos, Bpérn. 

yada, neut., “ milk” (182 a,). 

yéXws, masc., “laughter,” -wros, -wra, and -wy, -ov. So also épas, 
“love; (pws, “sweat” (180). Compare jpws for jpw-t-s 
(192). 

ryovu, neut., “knee” (182 a,). So also dopu. 

yuvn, fem., “woman” (179). 

Saf, dat., ‘in the fight” (Lobeck, Paralip. p. 89 sq.). 

Sapap, fem., “ wife’ (181). 

Saxpvov, neut., “tear ;” dat. pl. daxpuvow from the poetic daxpu. 

detva, ‘a certain person” (240). 

SéSpov, neut., “tree; dat. pl. both Sévdpous and devdpeow from 
SévSpos. There is also a form dévdpeov, whence dévdpea, 
Sevdpéous. 

Seopos, masc., “chain;” pl. -yol and -yd; Sippos, masc., “seat,” 
has also both forms, but the masc. pl. is more common. 
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Anpnrnp, “the goddess of corn;” Anpytpos, Anuntpt, Anuntpa 
(Anpntpav), Anuntep. 

Sopuvéé, masc., ‘‘O spear-shaft-maker,” from dopufdos. 

Spupds, masc., ‘‘ oak-grove ;” pl. -wo¢ and -pa. 

gap, neut., ‘Spring ;” éapos, éapt, 7pos, pt. 

éyxedus, fem., “eel,” -vos; but ai and ras éyyédeus, THY éyyedéow 
in the pl. 

elxwy, fem., “image” (184). 

€peruos, masc., “oar;” pl. éperuot and éperpua. 

éws, fem., “morning” (171). 

Zeis, masc., “Jupiter; gen. Avs; dat. Ad’; acc. Ada. Also 
Znvos, Znvi, Zhva. 

7nré, masc., ‘OQ madman.” Hom. 

npa, neut. acc., “help.” 

Bais, masc., Baréw, Barz, @arjv. The forms @aroi, Barnrtos, 
&c. are later. 

Oéuis, fem., “law,” has the genitive forms Oéusoros, Ogusros, Oépe- 
Sos and Oéutos. Homer has the acc. Oémuora, pl. Oéusores ; 
Pindar has Oéweres, Ogusoowv. In some passages Oéucs is neut. 
and indeclinable. 

Geopos, masc., “decree ;” pl. -wot and -ua. 

Opié, fem., “hair ;” rptyds, OpuEt (97). 

Ovyarnp, fem., “daughter ;’’ Ovyarpdés, Ouyartpi, -répa, Ouyatep, 
Ouyarépe, -répow, -Tépes, -Tépwy, -Tpacl, -Tépas. 

Kadws, masc., “cable;” -w, -wyv; pl. -wes and -ot; acc. -ous. 

xapa, neut., “head;” xpards, xpati, xpata, masc. But rd xpata 
occurs in Sophocles. 

xédevbos, fem., “road ;” pl. -@oe and -a. 

Krabi, cradecl, coexist with the regular inflexions of «Addos, “a 
bough :”’ see arvyds. 

crels, fem., “key;” acc. «reida and rely; pl. «rcides, xreidas and 
Kets. In old Attic we have also «Ags, -9des. 

xvédas, neut., “darkness ;’’ gen. -eos, -ovs; dat. -ai, -¢, whence 
Kvepatos. 

xowwves, masc., “ partaker;” pl. (only in Xenophon) cowaves, -as, 
as from xowov, Euvay. 

xpivop, neut., “lily;” xplvea, xpivece. 

KUKAOS, masc., “circle; pl. evcdroe and KUKAa. 

xuwy, masc., fem., “dog” (184). 

Ada, neut., old dative, “ with oil.” 
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Aus, mase., “a lion ;”’ acc. Atv, Hom. Ades and Ades, Euphor. Aséow. 

Avypvos, masc., “lamp;”’ pl. Avyvos and Avyva. 

pans for pacyadns, in the phrase 9 vIr0 padns, “under the arm.’ 

paptus, masc., fem., ‘“ witness ;”’ regular in paprupos, &c.; but dat. 
pl. paprvow, and acc. sing. wapruy in Simonides. 

pets, masc., “ month,” for yyy. 

peéAe, masc., “QO wretch.” 

poovy, masc., “a wooden tower;’’ gen. sdauvos, &c.; but dat. pl. 
pocvvos. 

puns, masc., “a mushroom ;” gen. pventos and puxou. 

pads, fem., “ship;” sing. vews, vnl, vadv; gen., dat., dual veoty; pl. 
ynjes, veav, vavaly, vais (189). 

vv§, fem., “ night’’ (180). 

Oldizrovs, Oidizrod0s, and -7rou, -7r0dt, -7r0da, and -7rovv; voc. -7rov. 
Also gen. Oid:rrddao, -Sa, -Sew; dat. -5n; acc. -dnv; voc. -da. 

ols, fem., “sheep ;”’ ol0s, ott, olv; oles or ols, ot@v, oloty, olas or ols. 

évap, neut., “dream ;” only nom. and acc. 

Svetpos, masc., “dream ;” both -ov masc. and -aros neut. 

dps, masc., fem., “bird ;’’ dpvidos, -O1, -viv and -vida; voc. dpu; 
pl. dpvides, &c.; and also dpveus, Spvewy, and in the acc. dpvis. 
The Dorians wrote opvixos, opviya, &e. 

dace, ‘“‘eyes;” gen. dccwv; dat. dacors. 

ovdas, neut., “floor ;”” gen. ovdeos; dat. ovdei. 

ovs, neut., “ear; wrds, @TwV, Wor. 

arvu€, fem., “ house of assembly ;”’ aru«vés, &c.; later, avunds. 

Tlocedayv, “ the god of the sea;” acc. Toaed. 

apecBeuvrns, masc., “ambassador; but wpeaSurns or mpéoBus, “old 
man ;” in the former sense, gen. wpéoBews ; acc. mpéoBuv; pl. 
mpéoBes; dat. mpéoBeor; in the latter only acc. wpéoSuv and 
voc. wpéa Bu. 

mpoowtrov, neut., “ countenance ;” pl. mpocanrata, -7acw. 

ampoxoos, -ous, fem., ‘pitcher ;” dat. pl. rpéyover. 

wip, neut., “fire,” aipds; pl. ra wupad, Tots qupois, “ watch-fires.” 

ons, masc., “moth,” ceds; pl. oées, céas, céwv. In later wniters, 
aonros, &c. 

giros, masc., “com;” pl. -roe and -ta. 

oxwp, dung” (181). 

oradvov, neut., “a furlong ;” of cradwut, ta oradia. 

ora0os, masc., “standard ;” pl. -woe and -ya, “ balance.” 

ottxés, gen. and pl. oriyves from otixos, “a row.” 
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tav in & Tap, “QO thou,” old form of ruvn. 

Taprapos; pl. Taprapa. 

taws, masc., ‘peacock ;’’ both regular and also radm, tapes, 
TAWOLY. 

vowp, neut., “ water’ (181). 

vids, masc., “son,” in addition to the regular declension has the 
following: gen. vidos; dat. viel; acc. vida; dual vide, viéow; 
pl. viets, viéwv, viéowy, vidas, -€ts. 

dpéap, neut., “well;” dpéaros and ppyros. 

xeip, fem., “hand ;”’ yerpos, yepds, yepat, Ke. 

xovs, masc., ‘a congius” or “liquid measure ;’’ yods, yol, ovr, 
noes, xoas. Also, as from ‘yoe’s, yous, vod, yoas, &c. But 
xovs, masc., “a heap of earth,” has only gen. yods; acc. yotr, 
Ke. 

xpéws, neut., “debt; also ypéos; gen. ypéws and ypeéous ; pl. pea. 
There is no dat. 

xpws, masc., “skin;” gen. ypwrds, &c. Ionice ypods, ypol’, xpoa. 
We have also the phrase év yp@ for év ypari. 


@ Trav. See trav. 


CHAPTER IT. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


§ I. Differences of Voice. 


285 -A VERB (f7jya) is a word which contains a predication of 
time, with reference to one or other of the three primary positions: 
and these primary positions are expressed by objective cases of the ¢ 
primitive pronouns. Thus we have 5w-w, “a giving by me,” 
="Tgive;” 3-7, “a giving by him,” =“he gives;” 8d0-pev, & 
“a giving by us,” =“ we give;” ddo-vrz, “a giving by them,” + 
=“they give;” 80-paz, “a giving on or of me,” = “1 am given;” | 
Si80-rat, “a giving of or on him,” =“ he is given.” 


286 When the inflexions represent different pronominal ele- 
ments, these differences are called the first, second, and third per- 
sons of the verb; and, as in the declensions, they appear in three 
numbers, singular, dual, and plural. 


287 When the inflexions represent different cases of the pro- 
nominal elements, these differences are called voices. According to 
the inflexions there are only two voices, the active (pjua évep- 
yrtixov) and the passive (pjya mabntixov): but the active form 
may denote (a) that the action passes on (transit) to an object, in 
which case it is called a transitive verb; as diSwpu aprov, “I give 
bread ;”” or (b) that the action does not pass beyond the agent, in 
which case it is called intransitive or neuter; a8 tpéyo, “I run,” or ¢ 
“there is a running by me.” And the passive form may denote 
(c) that the action refers to and terminates with the person implied 
in the inflexion, in which case it is properly and strictly called 
passive ; a8 TUrrTowas, “I am beaten;”’ or (d) that it is caused to be 
done for the agent, in which case it is called middle ; as SdacKopas 
twaisa, “I get a boy taught for myself;” or (e) that, although it 
really terminates with the agent, it appears as his act, in which 
cage it is called deponent, and in this class we have both transitive 
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and intransitive verbs; thus we may say, aicOavopat xrurov, ‘I 
perceive a noise,” i.e. ‘I am impressed with the perception of it ;”’ 
and ddixvoduat, “I arrive,” i.e. “I cause myself to come.” 
The discussion of these different usages of the verb belongs to 
Syntax, and more properly to the idioms or peculiarities of the 
Greek language. 


§ IL. Differences of Tense or Time. 


288 But besides these differences of inflexion, there are affec- 
tions of the uninflected form, which are not less important. 


289 By a prefix, affix, or both, to the uninflected form, it 
becomes capable of predicating differences of time or tense. Thus, 


(a) .The prefix or augment é- (a residuary or apocopized form 
of é-va, a-va, signifying ‘distance’ or “negation,” above, 114) 
always implies time past or non-existent time. 

(b) The affix o- (a residuary form of ca=xa signifying 
‘“‘ proximity ’’) always implies future or coming and approximating 
time. 

(c) When the form has the augment é- as well as the prefix 
o-, it implies that the act spoken of was future and 1s past, or 
that it took place within limits which require to be defined; it is 
therefore called the aorist or indefinite tense: though, in fact, all 
augmented tenses are indefinite, as will be shown in the Syntax. 


(d) When the root-syllable is reduplicated, or prefixed in a 
weaker shape, the form predicates present or continuous time, and, 
with the augment, an ¢mperfect or continued action in past time. 


(e) When o- is affixed in addition to the reduplication pre- 
fixed (which, of course, is still farther weakened by this elongation 
of the word), the fornr implies perfect time, or a past action con- 
tinued in itself or its effects up to the present time. 


(f) When this perfect receives an augment, it expresses the 
completion of an action in reference to some past time, and the 
tense is called plu-perfect or plusquam-perfectum. 


(g) When we have an augment alone without reduplication or 
affix, the form implics transitory or momentary action completed in 
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past time; and from the resemblance in signification between this 
and the tense which implies that an action was future and 2s past, 
the form is called the second aorist. With regard to this second 
aorist, it is to be observed that the passive form is not distinguished 
by a change in the inflexions of the person-ending, but by a pro- 
nominal insertion, analogous to that which discriminates the case- 
endings of the noun, and which must be carefully distinguished 
from the affix -ca-, which marks approximate actions in the future 
tense, although it is ultimately the same element. For $0-cw= 
bd-co-yt signifies, “there will be a giving by me;” and é-38e-vy= 
é-So-44 means, “there was a solitary act of giving by me:” but 
é-86-On-v= é-86-[Oya-y] implies, “ there was a solitary act of giving 
in relation to me,” (i.e. it took place in the line from position 2 to 
position 1, above, 77). So that the pronominal element belongs to 
the verb-root in the first aorist active, and to the person-ending in 
the passive aorist. Of this passive aorist there are two forms, the 
Gn- being occasionally softened or weakened into 7. 


(h) By a subsequent extension, when the original significance 
of this insertion was no longer felt, it was arbitrarily used to make 
a distinction between middle and passive, even in forms which 
already exhibited differences of inflexion in the person-endings; 
and thus arose a passive future in -Ojcouas, as SoPjocopa, “I shall 
be given.” 


290 The following examples will suffice to exhibit the process 
of formation which has been described. 
A. 
Present tense (ypdvos éverras). 
Reduplication of the root. 
d¢-8o-44, “I am giving.” 
8(-So-nat, “I am being given.” 
From this, by augment, the imperfect tense (ypévos wapara- 
TLKOS). 
é-5/5w-v, “I was giving.” 
é-S56-yunv, “I was being given.” 
B 


Future tense (uéAXov). 
Affix of c- sometimes represented by «. 
86-cw = 80-co-pt, “I shall give.” 


dd-co-pat, “I shall give myself.” 
22 
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From this, by augment, the first aorist (adpusros mpwros). 
é-5w-xa for é-dd-ca-p, “I gave.” 
é-8w-xa-pnv, “1 gave myself.” 


C. 
Perfect tense (aapaxeipevos). 
Reduplication + affix. 
5€-5-xa[-ue], “I have given.” 
5é-S0-at (from Se-Sexa-par), “I have been given.” 

From this, by augment, the plusquam-perfectum or pluperfect 
(UirepouvTEALKOs). 

é-Se50-xei-v, “I had given.” 

é-Sedo-yny (from édedwxa-ynv), “I had been given.” 

The perfect also admits of a future of the form B, which is then 
called the paulo-post futurum (6 per’ odbyov péddAwY xXpovos). This 
is more common in the passive than in the active. It will be 
observed that the affix ca=«a, which is appended to tenses B and 
C, sometimes appears as the hard «-, sometimes as the soft o-, and 
sometimes vanishes altogether, as in the perfect passive. This is 
due to the nature of the guttural, which, as we have seen, can 
pass through the sibilant to the mere aspirate, and so vanish 
(above, 107; below, 302, B, 2, (a)). 

These are all the regular formations. They present themselves 
in pairs of simple and augmented tenses, the former expressing 
definite, the latter indefinite, relations of time. But besides these, 
we have, as we have seen, the secondary aorist (adptoros SevTepos) 
and its peculiar passive formation, which are of course limited to 
the expression of indefinite time. 


D. 
291 Second aorist (adpiotos Sevrepos). 
Augment without affix or reduplication. 
e-dw-p, “T gave.” ag 
With compound Penne 
é-66-Onv, “I was given.” 


The shortened form, in -ny only, does not appear when the 
verb-form ends in o or e, but is common enough when the cf 
ends in a or a consonant. It is to be noticed that althou @¥h the 
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aorists in -@yy and -nv are alike derived from the second aorist 
active, custom has given to the aorist in -@ny the name of the first 
aorist passive, while that in -npy is called the second aorist passive. 

The improper, or secondary future passive, is formed from the 
passive aorist, contrary to all analogy, by the substitutions of 
-Oncopat for -Ony or -noopat for -yv. Thus we have 


$0-Oncopuat, “I shall be given.” 


§ Ill. Differences of Mood. 


292 Besides these formations, which are devoted to the ex- 
pression of various relations of tense and voice, the accurate syntax 
of the Greek language has taken into use, for the expression of 
modal relations, forms of the future and aorist which bear the same 
analogy to the regular forms in -o-, that the usual genitive of the 
second declension does to its original form; namely, the analogy of 
-to to-oto. This new future and aorist are called the subjunctive 
and optative moods (éy«Xices viroraxtixn Kal evxTixy), and the 
tenses which we have hitherto discussed are said to belong to the 
tndicative mood (éykAuols Opiorixn). 


293 By an affection of the person-endings only, which are 
either omitted or made more emphatic—according to the analogy 
of the vocative case of nouns—the indicative mood is converted into 
what is called the emperative mood (&yx\aots Tpooraxtixn). 


294 When the third person plural in -yr- of an indicative 
tense becomes the vehicle of a set of case-endings, the verb is 
said to become an active participle (wétoxos), as partaking of the 
nature of the noun and verb (above, 61). The crude verb, simi- 
larly inflected with the suffix -evo-, becomes a passive participle. 
The aorist in -0n-v, -n-v makes its participle in -vr. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the augment is always omitted in the 
participle, though the reduplication is retained. In addition to the 
participle, the verb is capable of a nominal inflexion when the 
termination ~réos (from -réFos) or -rds is appended to the root in the 
form which it assumes in the first aorist passive. Thus from 
awréx-o, €-1wreX-Onv, we have the verbals adex-réos and 1AEK-TOs ; 
from Piréw, €-idy-Onv, the verbal dtAn-téos; from yéw, root xeF, 
dy-v-Onv, XU-TOs ; Teive, root ra-, é-Ta-Onv, ta-Téos. It seems probable 
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that these forms are derived from the verbal noun in -rvs, signify- 
ing the action of the verb, and corresponding in origin, as these 
forms do in use, to the Latin supines and gerunds. (Sec the 
Syntax, 421, for the use, and for the forms, 302, p, (h)). 


, 295 An inflexion, analogous to the passive person-endings, 
becomes fixed adverbially for the expression of what is called the 
infinitive mood (éyxMows amapéudatos). The passive form of this 
inserts, according to an analogy not very easily explicable, the 
element which forms the passive aorist. 


296 The following may serve as exemplifications of these 
processes. 
Indicative Mood. 
Sw-w, “I am giving.” 
$o0-ya, ‘I am being given.” 


Imperative. 


$f0-01, “give thou.” 
did0-c0, ‘‘be thou given.” 


Subjunctive. 
8:50 for ddola-ut, “I am likely to give.” 
§:da-pat, “I am likely to be given.” 


Optative. 
dSolny for edidoca-p1, “1 was likely to give.” 
dd0l-ynv, “1 was likely to be given.” 


Infinitive. 
58é-var, “to give.” 
§:56-c0at, “to be given.” 


Participle. 
d.d0vs = 6:56-vr-s, ‘ giving.” 
686-pevos, “being given.” 
Sovs = 56-vr-s, “having given.” 
S0-Geis = 50-0€é-vr-s, “having been given.” 


Verbal. 


S0-rés, “capable of being given.” 
5o-réos, “required to be given.” 


Pee cet ga §$§ 
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§1V. Different Classes of Verbs. 


297 Having thus stated the general procedure in the genesis 
of verbal inflexions, the next step will be to give the practical 
rules for the application of these principles to the different tenses 
and moods of the same verb, and to the different kinds or forms of 
verbs. 


298 There are two classes of verbs, discriminated by their 
person-endings: A. Primary verbs in -ys; 3B. Secondary verbs 
in-w, And class B is again subdivided, according to the crude 
forms, into (a) verbs of which the crude form terminates in a con- 
sonant or one of the vocalized consonants 4, uv: (b) verbs of which 


the crude form terminates in one of the articulation-vowels a, ¢, o. 


299 According to the sub-varieties of the crude form, it is 
customary to subdivide these classes of verbs into conjugations 
(cvfvyiat). This term, which properly refers to any class of words, 
whether nouns or verbs, which are inflected according to the same 
laws (for Dionysius says [Anecd. Bekk. p. 638, cf. 892]: ovtuyia 
éotly axddovOos dvoparwy xdiots), is limited to the arrangement 
(8udGeots) of verbs according to their root or characteristic letter. 
The flexion of the verb, like that of the noun, is called declension 
(distinguished as «Alows Gvopdrwy and KAlots pnpdTov). 


In class a there are four conjugations: 


1 Verbs in -a-yu as loT-—y-l, toT-a-vaL fut. orn-ow 
2 Verbs in -e-ps as Ti0-y-pt, TLO0-é-var se» Onow 
3 Verbs in -o-w as 5/8-w-yt, 5:5-d-var 20. OWTW 
4 Verbs in -m-ye = as Seia-vu-pt, Secx-vi-vae ... SelEw 


In class B, (a), there are six conjugations: 
1 Labial verbs, 


in 7 as TépTr-w fut. réprypw 
OY 1-T as TUTT-T-w wee TUYW 
in 8 as A<iB-w owe Neto 


ing a8 ypdg-a se ypaapeo 
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2 Guttural verbs, 


in x Q8 TAEK-@ fut. wréFw 
Or K-T QS TIK-T-w we TEED 
in ¥ as Néy-w woe NEW 
in x as Tpéy-w --- Ope—w 
3 Dental verbs, 
in tT @3 avuT-w ose AVUTW 
in 6 as épeid-w vee EPELOW 
in 0 as qel0-w woe TELTW 
4 Liquid verbs, 
in A» as oTéA\dw ee OTEAD 
in p as véu-w wee VEL 
Or prv- aS Téu-Vv-@ vos TEUD 
In y as xpiv-w w2 KpL@ 
in p as o7reip-w wes OITEPW 


5 Assimilated verbs in o¢- or tT-. 
a. From labials, as wéoow (rer-), fut. r&prw. 
8. From gutturals, as rpaco-w (mpay-), fut. wrpagtw. 
y. From dentals, as épéoo-w (€per-), fut. épéow. 
In & 
a. From gutturals, as xpaf-w («pay-), fut. xpatw. 
or cadrit-w (carrbyy-), fut. cadsoyfw. 
8. From dentals, as dpal-w (gpaé-), fut. dpace. 


6 Verbs in F, i.e. in ¢ or v. 
a. Simple, as tim, Avw, fut. Ticw, Adee. 
8. Dipththong, as wav, xrelo, xerdevw, péw, fut. maven, 
KNéiow, KENEVTW, PET. 
In class B, (0), there are three conjugations: 
1 Verbs in -a-, as 
tiysa-w, fut. ryunow; or oma-o, fut. onda. 
2 Verbs in -e-, as 
giré-w, fut. PirAnow; or Karé-w, fut. Kadéoo. 
3 Verbs in -o-, ag 
dnr6-m, fut. dnrdow; or apd-w, fut. apdow. 
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Obs. The classification of verbs according to the genesis or origina- 
tion of the crude form by derivation, belongs to a different part of the 
subject (below, Part rv. 358, 363). 


§ V. Determination of the Characteristic. 


300 It will be observed that these classes or conjugations 
depend on the form of the root (Oéua), or rather on its last letter 
or characteristic, In each case it is assumed that this character- 
istic is known or determined. But it is not always easy to deter- 
mine the characteristic or eliminate the root from an existing form 
of the verb, and it is often most disguised in the present indicative, 
under which the verb is registered in the dictionaries. In the 
other tenses, the affections of consonants in contiguous syllables 
(above, 86 sqq.) deprive us of any criterion as to the particular 
labial, guttural, or dental, which is the characteristic of the verb; 
thus in xpinrw, éxpudOny, xpuvirrés, the characteristic might be 7 or 
d, but it is 8; in Baro, é8apOnv, Bards, it might be a or R, but it 
is ¢. And even the vowel verbs do not always leave the genuine 
thema when the termination is removed ; thus éxexevo@nv and xedev- 
ard¢ leave it doubtful whether the original form of the root was 
wéhev- or KedevO-, and émrrevocOnv and mdevords undoubtedly con- 
tai an inserted o- in addition to the root whev- for wheF-. The 
following principles will assist the student in extricating the root 
from any verb-form presented to him. 


(a) That the second aorist is the simplest form of the verb 
appears not only from the consideration already mentioned (289, (g) ), 
that it conveys the unqualified notion of the word, that of a single 
act, and from the fact that it furnishes the basis of the passive 
aorists and of the verbal, which gives the meaning of the verb with 
the implication of capability or requirement (302, D, (h)); but also 
because it generally exhibits the vowel of articulation in its heaviest 
or least affected form a (above, 20, a). Thus we often observe the 
following changes in the vowels: 


Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


é-oTad-nv OTONOS . oredr 
é-Banr-ov Bors Barr(w 


é-Trap-ov TOMOS rene 
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Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


€-oTrap-nv oTropa omreipa 
€-Spax-ov dedopxa dépxopat 
é-Tpag-qv Tpopr} TpEpeo 


And when the present is strengthened by ectasis, whether it be the 
insertion of yv(y) or of a vowel, with or without the further in- 
fluence of an Ayperthesis, we find these elements wanting in the 
2 aor. Thus we have | 


Second Aorist. Second Perfect or Verbal Noun. Present. 


 é&-ra@y-ny wéernya IifY-VU-[A 
é-Aay-ov etAnya aryyave 
é-Aa Pov etAnda AapBaveo 
é-Saxov débnya Saxve 
é-TaKov TETHKA THK 
é-pavny megnva gaiva 
é-yap-nv xaipo 
E-oTLy-Ov oTOLXOS oreiyw 
é-a7 |B-ny oTo.pn oTeiBo 
€-N71r-ov éAolTrA Aelrr@ 
é-170-ov qérola meiOw 
é-puy-ov mépevya hevryw 
Ling geiryos Lely yp 
é-TUyov TETEVYA TUyYava 

TEvY@ 


(6) When the 2 aor. does not appear either in the active or 
passive, we may generally determine the characteristic by means 
of the verbal noun; thus we know that ¢ and not @ or £ is the 
characteristic of Bamrw, Bayrw, because we have the verbal noun 
Sad, and that y and not « or x is the characteristic of racaa, 
tafw, because we have the verbal nouns rayos and taypa. 


Applying one or other of these criteria, we ascertain, 


(a) That in class B, (a), 1, the following verbs in wr have 8 
for their characteristic: Brdwrrw, xpvTrw; the following have ¢: 
Barrow, Sarto, partw, cxatrTo, OpvTrrw. 

(8) That in class B, (a), 5, the following verbs in oo have a 
dental characteristic: épécow, macow, wraccw, Bpdoow, wrriccw, 
Briccw, appotrw, vacow, adiocw; that dpicow has for its cha- 
racteristic « instead of y or x; and that of the verbs in ¢ the 
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following have a guttural characteristic: xpafw, orevalw, oipata, 
arharalo, oratw, oritw, ornpitw, pactivo, spitw, ararratw; the 
following have yy: cadmlfw, xrakw; and the following vacillate 
between 6 and ¥: vralfw, apratw, Bacralw, vvorato. 


§ VI. The Vowel of Connexion. 


301 In almost all cases the crude or uninflected form of the 
verb contains, besides the root, a vowel of connexion, which is the 
vehicle of the person-endings. 


(1) Lndicative Mood. 


In verbs of class a, the vowel of connexion is represented only 
by a lengthening of the root-vowel, but there is reason to believe 
that these verbs were originally connected with the person-ending 
by an intervening 4 or e, so that torn represents ioraaps (iora- 
et), TiOne represents TiWWeaps (TtOceur), Sidwys represents didoape 
(Sidoeut), and Secavis represents Seucvuaps (Seuxviese). In obedi- 
ence to a law of euphony, which is known as the influence of the 
weight of the person-endings, this connecting vowel is retained 
only in the singular of the active voice. Thus, while we have 
iornpt, tatns, tornot, we have totatoyv, iotapev, toTapat, iorapeba, 
&e. 

In verbs of class B, (a), the vowel of connexion is dropt in the 
perfect and pluperfect passive, which connect the person-endings 
immediately with the root, according to the following rules: 


(a) If the verb character is ¢ or uv, this is followed unaltered 
by the person-endings; as 


eAUPAL éNeAU NV 
MaArvaoa, Ke. édéduao, &c. 


(6) If the verb character is a mute, it is liable to be affected 
by contact with the person-endings, according to the rules given 
above (86, &c.). Thus we have 
yéypappar, TeTdeypat, méreopa. for yéeypad-pat, tTémex-pat, 

qrétrecO-pan 
yéypawpat, wéemhebar, trémevoas for yeypadp-cat, TETTAEK-TAd, memret0- 
oat 
yéypamrrat, Aédextas, wémevcar for yéypah-Tat, Nédey-TaL, mé7TrelO- 
Tat 
23 
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And the participial ending -évos is affixed to the root in the same 
way as the first personal ending in all three numbers, as yeypap- 
pévos for yeypadb-pévos, where the accentuation of the penultima 
shows that the vowel of connexion has been dropt. When yy or 
pp would, according to rule, appear before w in these cases, the 
middle y or »# is elided; thus we have é€AnAeypas for édéreyypat, 
eéreyypat, Kéxappas for Kéxapppat, xéxaprrpat. The middle gc is 
elided (according to rule 86) in rérup@e for rérudaGe, and mémewbe 
is written for mézre6-cOe. In the same way we form éoweopa, 
éorrecoOe from ovrévdw, on the analogy of the fut. oreiow; cf. 
mwaoxyw = 1év0-cxw, fut. weicopat. In the plural »v is turned into 
a in the endings -vraz, -vro (above, 107); thus we have rervdarat, 
épOaparat, xeywpidato, Teraxatat, Terpadato, where also the aspi- 
rate, which is the representative of the tense in the active form, is 
restored to its proper place in connexion with the labial or guttural 
of the characteristic. 


For the other tenses the following rules apply: 


(2) In the pres., imperf., fut., 2 aor. act. and mid., the vowel 
of connexion is 0, when the suffix is or begins with p or », and e in 
all other cases; thus we have rvaress (for tTumrect), érutrres, érum- 
Topev, érumrere, ETUTTTOV. 


(6) In the perf. and 1 aor. act. the connecting vowel is a for 
all persons, except the 3 sing., when it is e; thus we have éruwa, 
Térupas, érupe, terudayev. In the 1 aor. mid. a is the vowel of 
connexion throughout; thus we have érudayny, érinpo = érinpao, 
érinparo. 


(c) In the plup. act. the original ea, ce appear as ec; thus we 
have érervgea, érerupew, érerudece, éreruder. 


In verbs of class B, (b), the vowel of connexion, as included in 
the contractions, is the same as that in class B, (a). But the perf. 
and plup. pass. append the person-endings to the long vowel which 
appears before -«a in the perf. act., and before -@yy in the 1 aor. 
pass. Thus we have 


WETOLN-Ka TETiLN-KO. pepnicOw-Ka 
ézroin-Onv érien-Onv eutcOw-Onv 
TETOiN- Lae TeTiun-mat pepicOw-jwas 


errerroun- uv ETETLLN-LNV ewer Ow-uny 
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(2) Imperative Mood. 


The imperative mood observes the same rules for the vowel of 
connexion as the indicative, except that (a) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. act. we have -cov for -ca6t, as Ndcor, AVoaTw, cf. onpepor for 
onpépabs or onpépas (above, 262, Obs. 2); (b) in the 2 sing. of the 
1 aor. middle we have -cas for -caco, as Adoat, AvoacOw ; (c) in 
the 2 sing. perf. pass. we have the termination -go of the pluperfect, 
and in the other tenses the forms of the secondary instead of the 
primary tense; thus we have tvrrroyat, rumret, Tiepar, Tera ; 
but in the imperative, tumrov like érvmrov, and tifeco like ériOeco. 


(3) Subjunctive Mood. 


In the subjunctive mood we have w where the indicative has o 
or ov, and 7 where the indicative has ¢; thus for 


TUTTTELS TUTTTOMEV TUITTETE TUTITTOUGL 
we have 
TUTTTYS TUTTO [LEV TUITNTE TUTTMOL 


(4) Optative Mood. 

The vowel ¢, which distinguishes this mood, is regularly ap- 
pended to the o or a in the corresponding tense of the indicative, 
the combination oz or ae being retained throughout the persons; 
thus we have 


indic. Avw, AvEls, AVEL, AVowEV, AVovat; EAXUGA, EXVAAS, EXUCGA)Y. 
opt. Avout, AvVous, AvOL, AVotwEV, AvVOLEY; AVTaLUL, AVoAaLs, AVoaLED. 


Obs.1 For the 1 aor. opt. act. in -cayt, -cats, -oat, the best Attic 
writers generally, and Thucydides almost exclusively, used the so-called 
ZEolic form in -ceia, -ceias, -cee, -celav; aS TUWEa, Tues, TUYWELE, 
Tuwetay. 


Obs. 2 Verbs of the classes a, 3, B, (b), the perfect of verbs of the 
class B, (a), 1, 2, 3, and the future of verbs of the class B, (a), 4, with 
some other instances, as the aorist cyoiyv from éxw, prefer an optative in 
-o.yy to one in -oe; thus we have dWoinv, piroiyy, tinwyy, repevyoiny, 
époinv. The inflexions are 


-o1nv -ouns -oln 
-ounrov -onTnV 
(-ovrov -ovTnv) 


-oLnpLev -ounre -o.rgav 
(-otmev -olTe -ovev) 
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Obs. 3 Verbs of the class a, 2, and the aor. 1 and 2 pass. of all 
verbs, form their optative in -eyv; thus we have rifetyy, Oeiny, érupOecyy, 
érumeinv. The inflexions are 


-eunv -€Lns -€ly 
-€LyTOV ~eunTnv 
(-ecrov -eiTHv) 

-ernpev -eunre -eLnoay 

(-e.pev -€LTE ~evev) 


Obs. 4 Verbs of the class a, 1, form their optative in -a/yv; thus we 
have iotainv, painv. The inflexions are 


ayy ~ains aun 
-aunrov -auyryy 
(-arrov -aiTnv) 
~ainjey ~Quyre -ainoay 
(-arpev -GLTE -arev) 


(5) Infinitive Mood. 


(2) Present tense. In verbs of class A the infinitive termi- 
nation -vat, -c@at is attached to the mere root; thus we have 
iota-vat, Tt-Gé-vat; tata-cOat, Tie-cBar. In other verbs the vowel 
of connexion is e, combined with an hyperthesis of ¢ from the ter- 
mination -vas in the active, so as to make the ending -ew, but 
appearing alone before the passive ending; thus we have tumrey, 
Tipaety (Tysav), TUTTE-cOaL, Tiysaé-cOaL (TYwacBat). 


(6) The future of all verbs follows in the infinitive the form of 
the present in class B; thus we have Oycew, tupewv, Onoec Oa, 


Tinper Oar. 
(c) The 1 aor. act. and middle always ends in -cat, -cac6a:; 
thus we have orjoa, tripar, orncacbat, rivacOar. 


(dq) The 2 aor. act. in class A ends in -7vat, -€ivas, -ovvas, accord- 
ing to the characteristic vowel of the verb; thus we have orjvas, 
Oetvat, Sodvat. In other verbs it ends in -ety, as tu7-eiv, Bad-ety, 
a form which indicates, like orjvat, Ocivar, Sodvat, compared with 
icravat, rWévat, ddovat, that the infinitive termination of the aorist 
was longer originally than that of the present; perhaps tumrrew was 
only tumréva:, but tumeiv was rumepévas: cf. elvas, euevar, &e. 
The passive of aor. 1 and 2 follows a similar analogy, being always 
like orjvat; thus we have tup@jvat, rurnvas. The 2 aor. middle 
ends in -éo@a., and is always paroxytone, as Badéo Ban. 
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(e) The perf. always ends in -évaz or -cOaz, affixed to the cha- 


racteristic; thus we have teOecx-évat, yéypap-Oar, the o being 
omitted according to the rule (86). 


§ VII. Formation of the Tenses in the different Conjugations. 
A. Present and Imperfect. 


302 From the present, whether active or passive, the imperfect 
is formed by prefixing the augment, and adopting a weaker form of 
person-endings according to the following sections; thus we have 

pres. lornuc rTiOnut tirTe lorapat riepat 

imp. torn érlOny ETUTTTOV ioTraynv éruOéunv 


B,1. Future. 


The future is formed from the root by the affix o-, with the 
interposition of a vowel of connexion when the root or crude form 
ends with a vowel, and with the affections of the characteristic 
resulting from the contact with -o, which have been noticed in the 
dative plural of labial, guttural and dental nouns. 


Thus (1) in class A we have 
root ota- Ge- 5o- 
future ora-€-cw = oTNTw Ge-eow = Onow d0-erw = Saow 


And (2) in class B, (b), we have 


root or crude form tipa- dire- SnXo- 
future 7 TipLa-€-TW pire-€-o W Sndo-€-70 
= THLNTW = pirjnow = §nroow 


But (3) in class B, (a), 1—3, 5 we have 
root or crude form tum- [Bpey- o7revd(acreid)- ppad- 


future tur-0w Bpex-cw arevd-cw ppas-ce 
=tupeo =Bpéfo =o7Teww =pa-ow 
And (4) in class B, (a), 6, we have 
root Tl ru- Tav- xeF(yev)- xaF(xaz)- 
future Ticw iow Tavow yevow Kavow 


(5) Liquid verbs form a class by themselves, for they do not 
retain the » and p and simply drop the v before the o of the 
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future; but in all these contacts, and in that with the character- 
istic 4, the o is changed through ¢ into e, and represented only by 
a contraction of the termination. Thus we have 


root ayyeA- VEpL~ TAap- aTay- oTrap- 
future (ayyed-ow) (veu-ow) (Tap-cw) (xrav-cw) (o7rap-cw) 
(ayyeA-ww) = (vep-tw) = (Teu-lw) «= KT EV-Lw (o7rep-tw) 


= ayyen@ =veyo =TEM =KTEVO =oTEPO 
-€0S els ~€is -€i5 -€i5 
~€t -€¢ -€C ~€¢ -€l 
-€lTOV -€lTOV -€LTOV -€(TOV -€i Tov 
-ov LEV -oupey = -oU rev -oupev -ovpev 
~ELTE ~€(TE -€(TE “ETE -€6TE 
-ovet -ovct -ovat -ovct -ovet 


Obs. 1 All verbs in -{w, which form their future in -agw, -wu, 
-vow, have a dental characteristic which is omitted before o (92), so that 
the penultima is necessarily short. Compare mapacxevafw, fut. mapa- 
oxevaow With Aapract for Aaprad-or; and vopilw, fut. voxtow with édzxiot 
for éAmid-cr. 


Obs. 2 Certain verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -vw, leave the vowel short 
before the future -ow. These verbs are the following : 
in -aw: yeAdw, Oraw, cAaw (“T break”), craw, yadauw. 
in -ew: aidéopat, axéopat, adéw, apxéw, éuéew, Céw, Kartéw, few, redeu, 
Tpew. 
in -ow : apow 
IN -vww: avvw, apvw, peOvw, WTvw. 


In these cases the real characteristic, a dental or fF, has been dropt 
altogether; for example, yéAwr-s shows that the original form of yeAaw 
was yeAat-w; orad-wy, o7ad-y, o7ré-v-dw, &c. show that ordaw was origi- 
nally ora6-w; with regard to xaXéw, féw, apow, we have remains of the 
F in xAvw, fu, fidos, arvum, and the like. For aww we have actually 
the by-form avr-w. Conversely the v for F is restored in yxéw, pew, 
mAéw, rvéw, and Oéw, fut. yevow, pevow, tAEvTODpaAL, TVEIGD, Devow. 


Obs. 3 Futures in -ecw, -dow and -tow from verbs in -ew, -afw and 
-i%w, may omit the o (above, 107) and receive syneresis in the forms -« for 
-€w, -@ for -dw, and -1w for -céw. Thus for xadkéow we have Kado, -eis, -€, 
de. ; part. xaAwv for xadécwv ; for BiBaow we have BiBa, BiBas, BrBa, &e ; 
for vonicow we have vopid, voptets, vomret, &c. Similarly in the middle 
forms we have payotpa and édovpac from paxopor and Loa This is 
called the Attic future, and it is common enough in most verbs of this 


class. Rarer examples are such as éferw for tteriow, Isocr. 9, 34; Koda 
for xoAaow, Aristoph. Eq. 456; Vesp. 244; oracw for craciacw, Lysistr. 
768; xarackw for xaracxuaow, Soph. Eid. 7. 406. 
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Obs. 4 Conversely the future o- is sometimes lengthened into -ce 
for -ot (a form which is supported by the desiderative verbs in -cecw 
and the aorist optat. in -vea), and then contracted; thus from wimrw and 
xélw we have vecovpar, xecovpat; and we find, by the side of the form 
IM -gopat, wAevcotpar, hevfovpat, vevoovpat, kAavootpat, wafovpal, mvg- 
ovpat from rA€Fw, devyw, véFu, xAaiw, wailw, mviyu. 


Obs. 5 From éo6iw and vivw we have the futures Sopae and ziopat, 
in the former of which the future characteristic is lost without compen- 
sation, while in the latter it is represented by the lengthened vowel of 
the root. 


B, 2. Aorist 1. 


The first aorist is regularly formed from the future by changing 
-ow, -cels, -cet, &c. into -oa, -cas, -oe, &c. in the active, and 
capny, (-caco, -cao), -7w, -caro, &c. in the middle. . The excep- 
tions to this rule are the following: 


(a) Three important verbs of class a, r/Onus, “I put down,” 
inpet, ‘I send forth or throw,” and didwpu, “I give,” form the first 
aorist active and middle in -xa; thus: €0nxa, é@nxapnv; Ka, nKa- 
pny; édwxa, éSwxaynv. The manner in which « alternates with 
the mere aspirate in the perfect active, and the fact that the futures 
of these verbs have the usual formative o-, for they are Ojcw, jow 
and d#cw, seem to support the conclusion that this « is only an 
incidental strengthening of the aspirate into which the o had as 
usual degenerated. The perfects of the first two of these verbs 
take es instead of the usual 7; thus we have réQecxa and elxa; but 
Sé5wxa has the same vocalization as éwxa. 


(b) In some few irregular verbs the o of the aorist has passed 
away without any compensation; such are etzra, jveyxa and éyea 
from xéo=yéFw. The last is also written éyevoa and éyeva. 


(c) In the liquid verbs the formative o is not only vocalized 
into 4, a8 in the future, but it is also transferred by hyperthesis to 
the previous syllable, where it either remains as a diphthong, or is 


represented by a lengthening of the syllable (above, 104). Thus 
we have 


Present. Future. First Aorist. 
aypyennn GYYEN@ nyyerda 
pépL@ vEewo Everpa 


werelvo KTEVO exrewa 
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Future. 
pbepa 
Tharw 
pave 
TlLavo 
evuppava 
éyOapa 
TIN 
Kpiva) 
apLive 
avpe 


First Aorist. 
edberpa 
éognra 
Ednva 
erlava 
evdpava 
éxOnpa 
rida 


Expiwa 


npiva 


éavpa 


C. Perfect and its Derivatives. 


(a) Of the perfect active there are two forms generally dis- 
tinguished as the Ist and 2nd perfect respectively. 


(a) The first perfect is regularly formed from the root as it 
appears in the future or first aorist, with « or an aspirate to repre- 
sent the formative o, and with a reduplication or syllabic augment 
of the root syllable. The « is preserved as a general rule in classes 
A and B, (b), and in the third, fourth, and sixth conjugations of 
class B, (a), whereas it 1s represented by a mere aspirate of the 
characteristic in the first and second conjugations (see above, 290). 
The assimilated verbs of course apply this rule with a reference to 
their original characteristics. Thus we have 


Present. Future. Perfect. 

Class A. torn pt oTNTW éornxa 

Class B. (a) 1 tur-t-0 = Tivo rérupa = térun-ha 
2 amréxw TwHEEW Témhexa = Trérhex-ha 
3 ameidw melaw mémeKa = TreTelO-Ko 
4 dato gave méepayKa 
5 mpacow mpako wémpaxa = Témpary-ha 
6 KedNevw KeNevow  KeKédevKa 

Class B. (b)  ¢irAéw pirnow mepihnka 


To this general rule there are the following exceptions: 
(1) The e of the present is changed into o in these verbs. 


eyw réEw elhoya 
KNETTO Krew Kéxroga 
TéLTO Téa Twéerroppa 


ee 
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The characteristic being aspirated, it cannot be determined, except 
by the vocalization (20), whether orpépw, otpérw, Exrpoda be- 
longs to this class, or whether it has only a second perfect. The 
irregular perfects é6ndoya, éynvoya and wémrroxa are undoubtedly 
formed with the affix ha or ka. 


(2) The e is changed into a, or rather the original vowel is re- 
tained (above, 300,(a)) in many of the liquid verbs; thus we have 
omreipw oTrEpa éorrapKa 
oTEANW OTEND éoTavna 


(3) 1éOexa and elxa, as already mentioned, change 7 into et to 
distinguish them from the aorists in -«a. 


(4) Irregularities, such as 70édnxa, Sedpaynka, rérunna, vevé- 
penka, pepévnxa from bédro, Tpéyo, Téuvw, véuw, péveo, represent a 
lengthened form of the theme, which has become obsolete, but of 
which there are other traces, such as the verbal peverdés and the 
1 aor. pass. éveynOnv or éveneOnv. 


(5) There are some few verbs in » which retain this character- 
istic before the -«a (of course in the form y), as wééayxa from 
dato, peniayxa from piaivw. This liquid is simply omitted in 
nérrixa, Kéxpixa, wérdvKa, Téraxa from KAlvw, Kpivo, AVVO, Telvo. 
Or the perfect is formed from the more original root, as in xexép< 
dyxa or xexépdaxa from xepdaivo. 


(b) The second perfect is distinguished from the first by the 
omission of the characteristic guttural or aspirate, and generally also 
by some affection of the root vowel, which is in most cases length- 
ened or changed from a or e into o. There are also many cases in 
which the second perfect bears an intransitive signification; and, 
perhaps in consequence of this, it was commonly, but erroneously, 
called the perfect middle. These anomalies, which will be men- 
tioned in the proper place, are not connected with the form of the 
tense. Independently of these differences of meaning, a question 
has arisen with respect to the relations of the two forms of the 
perfect. Some contend that the second perfect is the original form, 
(1) because in many verbs it is the only form in use; (2) because 
the « in the first perfect may be only a stop-gap to avoid the 
hiatus, like the « in ynxéri; and (3) because the aspiration of the 
characteristic may be only an euphonic modification, like that in 

24 
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Kpuda, Kpudaios by the side of xpvwrre (root, xpuB-), or in évwytos, 
mavvuyos, &c. by the side of wE=vuier-s. We believe that the 
name, 2nd perfect, is correct, and that this form has really lost the 
characteristic of the 1st perfect, for the following reasons among 
others: (1) because the vowel of connexion a, peculiar to both per- 
fects and the Ist aor., indicates a community of ongin; (2) be- 
cause the « of the perfect may very well represent the o of the 
aorist; (3) because the aorists €Onxa, jxa, é5wxa show that this 
change actually took place; (4) because an aorist like éyéa or 
éutava shows that a characteristic o may be omitted before the 
vowel of connexion a, and therefore a fortiort an aspirate might 
drop out in the similar case of the perfect; (5) because the Latin 
perfects in -s?, -¢ suggest a similar explanation. The following are 
the appearances of the 2nd perfect in the different conjugations. 


In classes A, B, (a), 6, and B, (b), the second perfect is very 
rare; we have however axyjxoa from axovw, and certain spccial 
epic forms, in which there is a manifest evanescence of «; such are 
Errapev, SeSiaot, BeSaact, medpvact, cores, xexpnos, BaBapnas, 
TeOvnuia, Kc. 

In class B, (a), 4, we have the following cases of perfect 2 ; 

With characteristic X: OadrA(w, TéEOnra; GAXUps, OAWAS; adro, 
wémnra; and the poctical BéSovra and péunra. 

With characteristic wu: the poetic dedpoua from tpéyo. 

With characteristic v: yoyvopa, yéeyova ; Kreiven, EXTOVA } paiver, 
peynva ; . paiver, wédnva ; Xaive, Kéynva; yeywvicxw, poet. yéywva ; 
pac, poet. pémova. 

With characteristic p: apapicxw, apapa; éyeipw, eyprryopa; 
Spvupt, Opwpa; omelpw, Eoropa; PUeipw, EpOopa ; caipw, aéonpa. 

In class B, (a), 1, we have 

With characteristic w: KowTw, Kéxoma; ayo, AéXauTG; 
Aelrw, éXOLTA; EXTTMO, EoATIA; ONTW, GéonTa; Oar-, TéOrTA; 
Sovrréw, SéS5ouTra. 

With characteristic $: ypahw, yéypada; otpépw, Exrpoda; 
and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects concur. 

In class B, (a), 2, we have 

Wuh characteristic «: Sépxowar, SéSopxa; elnm, douca; thew, 
Térnxa; Tletw, Téroxa; and the poetic Anna, péunxa, pewuKa. 
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With characteristic y: ayvup, cae; 3 avovya, ave j THY ply 
mwernya ; pryéw, Eppiya; pryryvupl, epparya; orépyw, éxropya ; pevyer, 
méepevya. 

With characteristic y: Bpiyo, BéBpiya; Aayyavw, Ndoyxa 
and etAnya; and a number of other verbs, in which the two perfects 
concur, x : 


In class B, (a), 3, we have 

With characteristic §: avSavw, éada; écbiw, nda; Fid-, oda; 
wndw, xéxnda; tépdw, mwérropoa ; asbats, réyavoa. 

With characteristic 0: ynOéw, yéynOa; érevO-, érprvOa ; 26-, 
elwla; AavOavw, AéANOa; TelOw, wévoiba; wacyw (7évO-cKw), 
wérov0a; and the poetic BéSpida, BeBpwOou, avnvobe, KxéxevOa, 
én Ga. 


In class B, (a), 5, we have 

With characteristic xn: dpicaw, mwéppixa. 

With characteristic y: mpacow, témpaya; Kral, KéexNaryya or 
KéxAnya; Kpavw, Kexpaya; TAnTOw, TéeTAnya; TplSw, TETPLYA. 

With characteristic x: épiccw, dpdpuya. 

With characteristic §: df, d8wba; yélw, néyoda. 


(8) The perfect passive is formed from the perfect active by 
omitting the formative letter and affixing the person-endings to the 
root of the verb, with the affections of the contiguous consonants, 
which have been already explained. Some particular cases must 
be considered in connexion with 2 aor. passive. 


(vy) The pluperfect is formed regularly from the perfect, both 
in the active and passive. 


(5) The paulo-post future is generally found only with the 
passive ending -copas attached to the theme of the perfect passive 
in the same way as the 2 pers. sing.; thus, yéypada, yeypaypas = 
ryéypad-pat, 2 pers. sing. yéypayat, paulo-post fut. yeypayrouas. It 
is seldom found in the case of verbs which have a liquid for their 
characteristic; and there are only the following instances of this 
tense belonging to verbs which begin with a vowel: elpyoopas from 
elpnxa, root ép-, which is of common occurrence; 7pyoouas from 
aipéw (Plat. Protag. 338 c); and ntipacopas from atyndw (Dem. de 
fals. leg. § 284). The vowel before -couas is lengthened even when 
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the perfect makes it short: thus from dédenat we have Sedncopas ; 
from AéAvpAaL, Acdioomat, &c. With the active ending -cw we 
have only a few cases of neuter verbs, such as éornfw from éornxa, 
reOvnEw from réOynxa, nexrayém from Kéxrayya. But we have a 
periphrastic form for active verbs, as eiAnpas Ecopat, “I shall have 
receiv 


D. Second Aorist and its Derivatives. 


(a) The second aorist, which, as we have seen, exhibits the 
verb root in its simplest form, is the basis of certain derivative 
tenses which seem to stand by themselves. As might be expected 
from its primitive and original character, the 2 aor. is compara- 
tively rare. As a general rule it does not exist in secondary and 
derivative verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, -evw, -aww, -uvw, -atw; it is not 
often found in those which have a pure dental characteristic, for 
these are properly derivative; and it is wanting in those verbs in 
which it would not be distinguished from the imperfect, which it 
resembles in inflexion, as ypapw, éypadoy, though these verbs have 
the 2 aor. passive, as éypadnv, because then there is a sufficient 
distinction in the terminations. The only verb which has the 
1 and 2 aor. side by side in all the voices is rpé1ra : 


Active, Middle. Passive. 
l aor. érpeya érpevraunv érpéd-Onv 
2 aor. €rparrov érpatropny éTpanr-ny 


(b) In the oldest and simplest verbs the 1 aor. pass. is formed 
from the 2 aor. act. without any intermediate addition or strength- 
ening of the root syllable; thus we have 

éSav €56-Onv 

€Onv éré-Onv = €0é-Onv 
And though the 2 aor. act. of torn is lost (for éorny is the 2 aor. 
pass.), we may infer that it was éorny, éorns, éorn, éotartor, 
éorarny, éorapev, eatate, Erracar, from the analogy of éwy and 
€@nv, and from the 1 aor. pass. éorabnv. 


(c) Where the 1 aor. act, does not exist we often find the 
simple root in the 1 aor, pass.; as in érdOny, éxrdOny, exriOnv, 
épavOny, nArdxOnv, &c 

(d) The unaffected root is always found in the 2 aor. pass., 
whether the corresponding active form is or is not extant; thus we 
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have xaipe, xa pny 3 ae; epavny; Sépxopar, eSpaxnv; orédru, 
éoradny; one, écamnv; rixw, érdxnv. In fact, the only 2 aor. 
pass. which has not a short penultima is ema from TrAjTow, 
and this follows the rule in its compounds ékerhixyny, kare éyny, 
&c. As these compounds exhibit the usual effect of a lengthened 
form on the weight of the syllables, perhaps it may be inferred 
that the root of 7Anoow is really mrpy-, and not wAay-. 


(e) In the majority of ordinary verbs the 1 aor. pass. exhibits 
the root in the same form which it presents in the perf. pass. 
Thus we have 


Present. Future. Perf. Pass. First Aor. Pass. 
Aap Bava Anrouat ethnpipat érnpOny 
Sadr. BadrAnow BéBrAnpat éBANOnv 
oTévow orelow éorrecpat  éomeiocOny 


giréo pirnow meplanpas epidnOny 


(f) In this connexion we observe that both the perfect and 
1 aor. pass. occasionally admit an o before the termination, which 
does not appear to belong to the root, at least as it generally pre- 
sents itself. In such words as ovévdw, avirw, the forms éorreic pat, 
éorelcOny; jvvopat, nvvcOny, are explained by the usual assibila- 
tion of the dental. In some verbs in » this characteristic is occa- 


sionally changed into o in the first person of the perfect only; thus 
we have 


paiva mwéhac par mwépavoat wépavrat 

onuaivo ceonacuat  ceonpavoas oeonpavTas 

Tayuve weraxvopat  wenrayvvoat qwemraxyuvras 

Tpavve mempavopat § wempavvoa Trempdavvrat 
In others the » is assimilated; thus we have 


Enpaivw éEnpappat éEnpavoat é&jpavrat 
wapokive tapwfuupa mapwtvvoa. mapwfvvra 
alaxyve = ox uppuae Hoxvvaas Hexuvras 
or absorbed, as in 
Tpaxuvw TeTpayupat TeTpaxvvoat  TETPaXUYTAL 
But in the class of verbs to which we are referring, the o does 


not appear as the substitute for another letter like v, but is either 
an euphonic insertion, or must be supposed to represent some older 
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and longer form of the root. The following are some of the com- 
monest examples : 


Present, Perfect Passive. First Aor. Passive. 
TTUO Errva pas értua Ony 
axova 1KOUC [Lat nKovaOny 
Bua BéBvopat éBucOnv 
Opava TéOpavo pat EOpavabny 
KeNEVO KEKENEUO [LAL éxenevo Onv 
xvala KEKVALO [LOL exvalaOny 
kudiw KEKUALO Lae éxuric Onv 
eva Nérevo pas ? énevaOny 
Ew veya éEva Ony 


To which may be added araiw, tradalw, mpl, mralw, palo, cevo, 
vw, ypiw and avo. 

In the following verbs the inserted o is sometimes dropt: 
java ‘Térravpat érravaOny, rarely émravOny 
Krelw = kexevcopras and Kéxderpae 
KNalo  KéxNavpat and KéxNavopar 
Kpovo kéxpovpar and xéxpovopat Expova Onv 
KoA\ovW KexoNoUpat and KexoXovcpaL éxoArovaOny and éxorovOny 


(g) The passive futures are regularly formed from the passive 
aorists by omitting the augment and adding -comas, &c. to Oy 
Or 7-, as 


€d00nv Sodncopat éoTrapny oTApHTopas 
erupOny TupOnoopas nrXrayny a\Nary7}o opas 
eAnpOnv AnbOncopas émrarynv Taryno Opa 
COpavcOnv Opavabncopas  elurynv Cuynoopas 
epirnOnv  ptrnOnoopar érayny TAYNTOLAL 


(h) To the derivatives from the 2 aor. must be added the 
verbals or gerundial adjectives in -ros and -réos. These ad- 
jectives, like the Latin gerundials in -ndus and the supines in 
-tum, -tu, which latter contain the same affix as the Greek verbals 
before us, bear the same meaning as the active infinitive of the 
verbs to which they belong, and being connected with a noun 
either as epithet or predicate, they convey the idea of capability 
or adaptation. Thus in English “a man to choose” is “a man 
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capable of being chosen, adapted for choice,”’ or, as we express it by 
aLatin form, “an eligible man.’’ This in Greek is signified by 
the verbal in -rés, a8 aiperds. As the qualification or capacity 
generally implies that the property is inherent im the person or 
thing 80 qualified or capable, we sometimes find that verbals in -rés 
express the result of the capability; thus aiperés may mean “ cho- 
sen” as well as “choosable;’’ and in some few cases the qualifica- 
tion assumes an active form; thus peymros may signify “ capable of 
blaming’ as well as “culpable” (see Soph. Trach. 446). With 
the longer termination ~réos, the verbal expresses the infinitive with 
an implication of requirement and duty, which, however, belongs 
rather to the substantive verb, and its dative of limitation, than to 
the verbal itself; thus, as will be shown in the Syntax, daxntéa cot 
cor 1) apeTn Or aoKntéov éori cot THY apernv means “ virtue is 
for you to cultivate,’ or ‘‘it is for you to cultivate virtue,” either 
of which implies ‘you have to, you must, cultivate virtue;’’ by 
the side of which we may place the well-known example of the 
form in -rés, SSantév eorw 4 apery, “ virtue is a thing capable of 
being taught.” 


The following table will show the relations between the 1 aor. 
pass. and the gerundial verb-forms : 


. Present. First Aor. Pass. Verbal in -rés, Verbal in -rdéos. 
Class A. lornpt €or any oTaTos OTATEOS 
TiOnps éréOnv Beros Geréos 
bape €560nv dords Soréos 
oTpwvyup, éoTpwOny oTpwTOS §  oaTpwTéos 
oBévvupe éa Béc On aBeoros aBearéos 
YOvVUpe éyao On XwoTOS — yworéos 
TiLT pnt émrpnaOnv mpnoros  ampnoréos 
Class B. (a) 1 TpiBe érplbOny Tperrés Tpttrréos 
orpépw dor pépOnv oTpeTTés oTperréos 
xputrra éxpvhOny Kpurrrés == Kputrréos 
apBava éAnpOnv Anrrés AntTrréos 
2 Aéyw eréyOnv NEKTOS Nextéos 
THEKW err rey Onu WEKTOS  —«- TAEKTEOS 
3 weibw érrelaOnv _geaords  werortos 
omévow éorrela Gnu oreorés  amreoréos 
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Present. First Aor. Pass, Verbal in -rés. Verbal in -réos. 
aVvUT@ nvucOny avvaTos ayvuaréos 
Baddow éBAnOnv Brnros = Barrens 
4 aré\w éatarOny orantTés  aTadrréos 
pbelpw epOapOnv pOaptés POapréos 
Kpivo éxplOnv xpos KptTéos 
relvo érabnv TATOS TATEOS 
5 racow éraxOnv TAKTOS TAKTEOS 
vBpitw vBploOnv vBpiotés § = uBptaréos 
Tpacow érpaxOnv mpaxtés  Tpaxréos 
Tracow érrac On mraortss aIracréos 
oratw éatayOnv OTaxTOS oTAaKxTéos 
6 Kodvw exarvbnv KWAUTOS  KWAUTEOS 
madeve érrawdsevOnv maidevtos tradevréos 
Kpovw éxpovo On KpovaTés Kpovorréos 
Tave érrava Ony TAavaToS  WaVvoTEos 
x ew éyvOny XUTOS xutéos 
B. (b) 1 tTepaw érepnOny TLumTos TLLNTEOS 
“omraw éoracOny omaorés o7ractéos 
yedaw eyenacOnv yedaoros ‘yeNacréos 
dwpao éfapabny dwpards  dawparéos 
2 piréw épirnOnv dirntés pidnréos 
aipéw npeOny aiperdos aiperéos 
acKéw noKnOnv aoxntés acKnréos 
TENw éreréa Onv TeNETTOS TENET TEOS 
Kaew exAnOnv KANTOS KANTéos 
3 pucbow eucbaOnv picOwros puoberéos 


§ VIII. Differences in the Person-endings. 


303 The general differences in the person-endings of classes A 
and B refer chiefly to the primary or definite tenses: the secondary 
or derivative tenses, being affected by augments and additions of 
different kinds, present corresponding modifications of the person- 
endings. The following tables will show the various forms of the 
person-endings in the two classes of verbs, and in the two sets 
of tenses: 


Class A. 


Active, singular 1 


3 


Passive, singular 


J 


rd 
E 
ad 
Go bo em 09 BO MH GO DD bet Go BO Go bo et OD 9 


Clase B. 


Active, singular 1 


Passive, singular 1 


F 
O39 BO m= © DO m= OO DO 
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Primary Tenses. 
“pee 

-at, -Oa, - 
Tl, -ot 
-TOV 

-TOV 

“HES, ~HEV 
=-TE 


-vtt, -vOi, -act 


“pat 
-oas 
“Tal 
-weOov 
-aOov 
-oOov 
-neba 
-a6e 
“VTA 


-Cal, -, ~€b 
-TaL 

-ue0ov 
-cOov 
-aOov 
-pe0a 

-obe 

-vral, -aTat 


= env 

-70, -OV, -W 
-T0 

-eOov 
-oOov 
-c6nv 
-yeba 

-a6e 

+yTO, -aTO 


25 
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§ IX. Differences in the Augment and Reduplication. 


304 As the vowel at the end of the crude form affects the con- 
jugation of verbs in class B, so a vowel, commencing a crude form, 
affects the augment and reduplication in verbs of every class. The 
augment (av&nots), as we have seen, is the fragmentary remnant of 
the particle ay or ava, signifying “remoteness,” which is the idea 
of past time. The reduplication (avad:mdactacpos or avabdimrwors) 
is a repetition of the root syllable for the purpose of expressing 
repeated and therefore continued action. Augment properly be- 
longs only to the secondary tenses; simple reduplication belongs 
only to the primary tenses; but the reduplicated tenses are all 
liable to augmentation, because they may be used as secondary 
forms; and certain laws of euphony often necessitate the substi- 
tution of a mere augment for a complete and genuine reduplication. 
With reference then to their origin, augment and reduplication 
may always be distinguished by the class of tenses in which they 
are respectively found; but with reference to their form, pure redu- 
plication is found only in those cases in which there is also a pure 
augment, and when besides this the verb root begins with a single 
consonant or with a mute and liquid. When the verb begins with 
a vowel, except in the Attic reduplication, and when the augment 
is followed by doubled consonants of a certain weight, the augment 
and reduplication concur. It is convenient therefore to speak first 
of the different modes of augmentation, before we advert to the 
reduplicated forms. 


(1) Augment. 
305 There are two kinds of augments: 


(1) The syllabic (av—nots avAda Buen) or proper augment in- 
creases the secondary tenses of verbs beginning with a consonant, 
by prefixing e-, asin é-rurroyv from rut, and doubling the initial 
Pp, a8 in éppirrrov from plrrw (105). In some few verbs the syllabic 
augment appears as 7-. Thus we have seAXop, nduvayny, nBou- 
Adpunv (see however Herodian, ap. Valckn. Ammon. p. 195). 


This augment takes the place of the reduplication 


77 \ Ee Eee a eo... 
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(a) In verbs beginning with yv and yA; as 


yvapile 1 aor. éyvoipica: _ perf. pass. éyywpiopas 
yrudaw o. GyAufpa ° ne eyhuppuas 


Obs. Verbs beginning with Ad- adopt both forms ; thus from BAc- 
oravw we have the perf. act. ¢8Aaornxa (Eurip. Iph. A 574) and the 
pluperf. éBeBAaoryjxe (Thucyd. rm. 36). Only BdAarrw and Brardypew 
make their perfects regularly by reduplication, namely, BéBrada and 
BeBraodnpnxa ; but the metathesis of the liquid gives us this form in 
BéBAnxa from BadrAw. 


(5) In verbs beginning with p- or a double consonant, or two 
consonants which are not a mute followed by a liquid; thus we 


have 


pamro 1 aor. &ppawa perf. pass. &ppappas 
tro0w w. eCnywoa perf. act. é€nr\wxa 
Eéw we €&eoa perf. pass. é£eopas 
pave .. €avoa "eas Aravo pat 
 eTelvo wes CXTELWA perf. act. érova 

WTUTTO .. Gmtuka perf. pass. érruvypat 
pLynpoveva wee GVNLoveve'a perf. act. éeuvnpdvevea 
Pleipw . €pOeipa sie épOapxa 


Obs. There is a regular reduplication in some few verbs of this 
kind. Thus, of the verbs beginning with f-, pvrow makes its perf. pass. 
part. pepyrwpévos (Hom. Od. vi. 59); and this is a solitary example in 
classical Greek, though the later authors sometimes deviate from the 
rule (see Lobeck, Paralip. p. 13). The verbs xrdaopat, pipvyoKw, merav- 
vupe and wimrw give us the reduplicated perfects xéxrnpar, péepvnpat, 
wéerraya: and mérrwxa. But Plato and other good authors write érypas 
for the first, and the last three were originally pupévppat, memérapas, 


WeréTwKa, 

(2) The temporal (avEnows ypovexn) or quantitative augment 1s 
merely an ectasis of the initial syllable, in verbs which begin with 
a mutable vowel. This augment takes the place of reduplication in 
the perfect of such verbs, and is then retained throughout the moods. 
The augment in elzrov is considered as a reduplication, and hence 
we have eizré, elzra, eltrouus, eltrety, elroy. - - 


As a general rule, a or e is changed into 7, 0 into w, as into y, 
av or ev into ny, ot into @, J into, and v into v. Thus we have 


aviw imp. 7vvov perf. qvuxa pl. p. qvvKew 
exif  ... Armivoy we = MATT UKE wee NATTUKELY 


Opthew  ... @ybiouy vee = DpLiAnKa coe PLATED 
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aipéw imp. 7pouv perf. fjpnea pl. p. ypnew 
avkavw ... nuéavov «ee «= NUEnKa wos =NUENKELY 
evpicx@ ... NUptoKoy -  -nupnKa soe Nupnxev® 
otxTive =» one pa iCov - = @KTLKG wee QOKTIKELY 
inereveo ... EKETEVOV wees EKETEUKG vee DMETEDKELY 
iBpltw ive SBprtov perf. pass. DBpro pas iBplopnv. 


Obs. 1 The diphthong e is occasionally augmented in eixafw, which 
makes in Attic txalov, 7 pKxaca, yxacpa, &e., by the side of the ordinary 
etxafov, eixaca, eixagpar, &c. The plup. ney from olda is regularly 
augmented. 


Obs. 2 There are ten verbs which change ¢ into « in the augmented 
tenses. They are éaw, é6ifw with its perfect clwfa, Eioow, EAxw, &- 
(aipéw, aor. efAov), Sropat, épyaLopar, Epxrw and épxrilw, éoriaw, exun To 
these must be added the aorist efoa from Cw. 


Obs. 3 If the verb begins with a- followed by a vowel, the temporal 


augment is not 7 but a; thus we have dita, imperf. Giov. To this rule 
again there is an exception in the verbs aeidw, aigow, avréw, which sub- 
stitute 7 for a in the augmented tenses. 


Obs. 4 The temporal augment cannot be expressed when the verb 
begins with the long vowels 7, w, ov, t and v, but the long a passes like 


the short a into 7; thus we have GOdéLw, 70Anca. 


Obs. 5 In some few instances, euphony forbids syllabic augmenta- 
tion ; 3 as in avaivw, olaxiLw, otxoupéw, oivita, oioTpaw ; ; though we have 
qvatvopnv in Aristoph. Fragm. 514. This omission of the augment is 
limited to cases where the vowel following av or o: belongs to the root; 
in such words as olouat, imperf. wouyv, ouyy, the o is the vowel of 
connexion. 


Obs. 6 Six verbs, which originally began with the digamma, have 
a syllabic augment instead of the temporal ; they are 


oléw i éwovv perf. pass. éwopas 

wv eopat éwvoupyy ... «= Cv puat 

oupéw €ovpouv perf act. éovpyxa 

ayvupe ls aor. éafa. we «= €ya. 

adicxopat 2 aor, éaXwy, rarely -.  €aAwea, rarely 
nAwy 7AwKa 

avdavw ws = €adov 


Of these however wHéw sometimes omits the augment in compounds, as 


1 The doctrine of the old grammarians that ed- takes no augment is not accepted 
by modern scholars. See Elmsley ad Med. 191; Heracl. 305; Dindorf ad Nub. 137; 
Lobeck, Phryn. p. 140. But there can be little doubt that evpor, eJpnxa are the 
commonest forms, and it is difficult to conceive that mv could have been a diphthong 
distinct in pronunciation from ev. See above, 23. 
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SuwOotvro, Thucyd. 11 84; adicxoza: and avddvw form the imperfects 
regularly, as yAwcKxopyv, yvdavov. We have a similar analogy in éo.xa, 
éodra and éopya. 

Obs. 7 The following verbs combine both the temporal and syllabic 
augments ; 


opaw imperf. éwpwv perf. éwpaxa 
av-otyw ee GVewyov ... avépxa and avéwya. 
oivoxodw 6  €wvoxoouv 


To this class belong the pluperfects of the three verbs mentioned in the 
last observation, namely, égxeyv from éoma, éwArev from dodma, and 


éwpyew from éopya. 


(2) Reduplication. 


306 Reduplication is found (a) in the present and imperfect of 
the first three conjugations of verbs in -« (class a), and in some 
few consonantal verbs, as miatw for amiméro, pipvw for piper, 
pipynone for pipevnoxm, yeyvdoKxw for yuywoonw, &c. In these 
cases the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is & In forme for 
olornst (Lat. sisto) there is the usual substitution of the aspirate for 
the initial o (above, 114), Aspirated initials of the root are repre- 
sented in the syllable of reduplication by the corresponding tenuis 
(above, 98). 


(6) It appears also in the perfect and pluperfect of verbs be- 
ginning with a single consonant (excepting always p) or with a 
mute followed by a liquid, the vowel of the reduplicated syllable 
being the lightest ¢, in consequence of the weight of the form, and 
the aspirated initials being changed into tenues as in the reduplica- 
tion of the present and imperfect, thus: 


Wo perf. Aé-AvKa 
prréw wee Treinnka 
ypapa vee yeypapa 
Obs. Three verbs beginning with A- take the quasi-augment e 
instead of the reduplication ; these are 
AapBavw perf. act. «-Anda perf. pass. «i-Anupat 
Aayxavw ..  e-Anya 
Atyw w- « €A0Xa sou ei-Leypas 


In these three, however, there are occasional appearances of the regular 
form ; thus we have Ac-Anppevys (Adsch. Ag. 876), Ae-AjnppeOa (Eurip. Jon, 
1132), Ae-Aeypevov (Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 426), fvA-Ae-Acypevas (Arist. 
Eccl. 58). The perfects ei-pyxa and ¢i-yapra: from roots beginning with 
ep- or pe- and p- follow this analogy. 
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307 There is an occasional reduplication in Attic Greek even 
in the case of verbs beginning with a-, e- or o-. Here the first con- 
sonant of the root is repeated with the vowel, which is lengthened 
in the second syllable in order perhaps to give the proper weight to 
the root, the penultima being generally shortened. Thus we have 


Present. Perfect Act. Perfect Paas. 
ayelpon Gry-TrYEp-Ka ary-1YEp- pat 
aKxovw aK-nKo-a 

areloa an-nrup-a GN-1NALpL~ pat 
adéw aA-nNEo- at 

pow ap-1)po-pa 
eyeipe | dyyep-ea dy-tryep- nat 

[eyp-ryop-a.] 
eo bia é5-7d5a and é5-nder-pat 
é5-nd0-Ka 

éNavve é\-nAa-Ka €X-7A- pat 
eheyyw : EX-1)ey- [ae 
€Xev$- é\-dAvb-a 

éwéw €U-7 [é-Ka , 

even- év-nvorx-a | év-nvey-pat 
Epeidw ép~npei-Ka €p-7pevo-p.ae 
mit") 35-wd-a 

SAA OA-WA-a 

Opvupe OM~W{L0-Ka, Of-@jL00'-1at 
opiccw 6p-wpuy-a Op-wpuy-pas 


Obs. There is also a reduplicated aorist 7y-ayov (from ayw), where 
the first syllable is augmented. 


(38) Augment and Reduplication in Compound Verbs. 


308 (a) In parathetic or separable compounds of preposition - 
and verb, the augment or a eae stands between the prepo- 
sition and the verb: as in 


Present. Imperfect. Perfect. 
poo depo q poo-eepov 
expepw e£-edepov 
ovAdeyo --  wuv-éXNeyor 
cuwayw ouv-7ryov 
apoo Badr apoo-€BanrXov mpoo-BéBAnka 
Tepipadrw qept-éBardov mepi-BéBAnka 


7 pomréuTra 7 POUTrEMTrOV 1 po-TETrOpLpa 
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Obs. 1 It will be seen from this that assimilations are resolved, 
that final vowels suffer elision (except in the case of epi, above, 139), 
and that zpd makes a crasis with the augment (except in some few 
cases, Such a8 7poewpwv, mpoetxov, 7poecxov). 7 


Obs. 2 Many verbs derived from nouns compounded with a prepo- 
sition treat the preposition as still separable, and are augmented between 
itand the verb; thus we have 


pres. érePunéw = (from éxl and Ovuss) imperf ér-efvpouy 
éyxwpialw (from éyxdjuov) we. = Cv-exwpiaLov 
apopyrevw (from xpogirns) wos: Wpo-ehyrevov 
moapavop.ew (from rapdvopos) 55 - TAP-evopovy 


In the same way the following verbs take the augment after the 
preposition, though they are all derivative and secondary: é¢yyepéw, 
éphaviLw, éxxAnouilo, évedpedu, eureprepevw, emerndevo, aroAoyéopat, mpo- 
vtw, cuvepyéw, vrrorreiw, &c. So also certain verbs of which the simple 
forms are rarely, if ever, used; such as adixvéopat, aravraw, éferalu, 
arodiipacKw, aroAavw. For rapavopéw and azro\avw we find the irregular 
forms zapyvopovy, amyAavoy, which, however, seem to be erroneous. 
From éyyvaw we have both yyiwv, ayyyinoo, and éveyiwv, éveyinoa, and 
even é&veyyuwy, éveyyinoa, in accordance with which are formed the per- 


fects éyyeyinna, eyyeyinpat. 


Obs. 3 On the other hand, several verbs which are really parathetic 
compounds, but have become in common discourse inseparable, are 
treated as simple words, and take the augment before the whole com- 
pound; thus we have 


pres. xafev imperf, é-xaBevdov 
... KaOnpac we = ExaOnpnv 
xabily ne é-xaOilov 


arevvupe l aor. npdiera 
érictrapat imperf. yrurapyv 
ahinpt .» pio 2 aor. 1 p. pl. adeiper 


Obs. 4 This is properly the case with a number of verbs of the 
class mentioned in Obs. 2; such as 


avriduxéw (from dyrl3cxos) imperf. ynyridixouy 
éprredow (from Eured0s) ws Nperédouv 
évavrwopat (from évayrios) we.) QVavTLOUpNV 
mappnotafopar (from wapfnola) .. €rappynoralopyy 
mpooipraLopa. (from mpoolyov) .-. €mpoowpaLopyy 


But of these the first sometimes takes a double augment (below, | 
Obs. 5). 


Obs. § Some verbs compounded with prepositions take a double 
augment, one before and the other after the preposition; thus we have 
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Gprréy opiate imperf. yprexouyv 2 aor. NpruTXopyY and 


> 2 2 4 mere XOpTY 
avexopat wes VELXORNV ee | VETXOLNV 
avopfow «2. — NvwpOovv .. = Qvwpbwra 
évoxAéw ees = - QVwXAOUW perf. yvwyAnxa. 
mwapowéw ..  @Tapwvouv .. «= TewTapMVKa 


Some other verbs, especially among the later writers, follow this super- 
fluous augmentation; such as aydtyvodw, &e. (See Lobeck, Phryn. p. 
153 sqq.). And some editors have written qvredixe, nvredicnoe in the 
text of Demosthenes. 


Obs. 6 By a false analogy, some verbs not really or not immediately 
referable to prepositional compounds receive an augment after the 
assumed preposition, or have the double augmentation; such are 


Starrdw  imperf. dcyrov and édi7rwv plup. e&edeyprypyy 
Staxovéw ...  Senxovovv and édiyxovoww perf. Sdedenxovynxa 
appurByréw ... nuderBynrovv 


309 (4) In synthetic or inseparable compounds, the augment 
or reduplication precedes the whole compound form: as in texvo- 
movew, eTExvoTroloUy ; TANUpENew, TeTANUpEAHKA; adpovéw, nppd- 
vouv; oixodopéw, @rxoddunoa, pxodountra. 

Obs. 1 There are some few examples of double augment in the case of 
synthetic compounds ; thus from odororeiv we have woorerompévos (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, § 1) by the side of wdorompévos (Id. v. 4, § 39), and from 
pedororéw we find pepedoreroinpévos (Athen. x. p. 453 D). To this 


class we must refer immorerpopyxa (Lycurg. in Leocr. c. 35, § 139), 
where the first augment is of course not indicated in writing. 


Obs. 2 In double compounds, both synthetic and parathetic, the 
augment follows the preposition, or if there is more than one, the last 
preposition, and precedes the synthetic compound ; thus we have xare- 


Cevyorpopyxa, ovyxarevaupaxnoa, 


310 Compounds with ed and dve- are generally considered as 
synthetic; but they vary in regard to the augment according to the 
letter which follows the particle: if this is a mutable vowel, it 
takes the syllabic augment; thus we have evnpyérouy from evep- 
yeréw: if it be a consonant or immutable vowel, the augment 
precedes the whole form, as in éSvotiynoa, édvccrouy, nuTvyouv. 


Obs. Some compounds with ed, which ought, according to this rule, 
to take the augment in the first syllable, remain unaugmented. Thus 
we have evwxodpat, imperf. evwxovzyv. Even in the other cases there is 
an occasional deviation from the regular practice, and evepyérow is more 
common than evnpy€rovv. 
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(4) Omission of the Augment. 


S11 (a) In the pluperfect the syllabic augment is sometimes 
omitted in the best editions of the Attic prose writers, generally 
when a vowel precedes. But as the dramatists always take account 
of this augment in their metres, and as the best MSS. preserve the 
augment in those passages where it has dropt out of the received 
texts, it seems that it ought always to be restored. 


_ (6) The temporal augment of the pluperfect may be omitted in 
the case of Attic reduplication, especially when the root begins 
with e-, as in éA-nAd-pny, éey-nryép-xerv, &c.; but we also find 
OA-wrecay and ax-nKdecav. 


(c) The omission of the syllabic augment in the imperf. and 
aor. indicative is a poetical license, except in the case of ypqy for 
éxypnv. And even in poetry the Attic writers rarely allow them- 
selves to adopt this deviation from the rules of their language, 
which, however, is common enough in epic poetry. Matthiié has 
attempted to show (Gr. Gr. § 160, Obs.) that the augment is 
omitted by the dramatists only in the speeches of messengers, 
which have an epic character, and then only at the beginning of 
the verse or at the beginning of some new sentence. Hermann 
(Pref. ad Bacch. Eurip. p. xxv. 8qq.) has given some special rules 
for this omission. 


(dq) The temporal augment is never omitted in the dialogues of 
Attic tragedy. Homer regularly uses the temporal augment, and 
omits it only when the metre or euphony renders it necessary; but 
these motives have often been made an excuse for the omission of 
the augment, whether syllabic or temporal, and in some forms it 
never appears. In Herodotus, who to a certain extent adopts an 
epic standard of language, there is great laxity in the 1 use or disuse 
of the temporal augment. 
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Paradigms of Regular Verbs. 


§ X. Class A, or Verbs in -ps. 


312 Although class A contains only a limited number of 
verbs, and even these are irregular, defective, or both, it is clear 
from the following considerations that it represents the oldest and 
purest form of the Greek verbal inflexions. 


(1) ‘It has the fullest forms of the person-endings, which not 
only admit of pronominal explanation, but must be anterior to the 
shorter suffixes; for no one would derive -jz from -w or -cay from -», 
though the abbreviations may be easily explained by the laws of 
language. The forms of the suffixes peculiar to this conjugation 
are 

-y4 for the 1 p. sing. pres. indic. act. 

-o.lv) ... Sp, sing. see 

-cay ... 3p. pl. of the secondary tenses. 

- ... 2p. sing. imper. 


(2) The verbs which belong to class A contain the simplest 
roots, and express those predications which must have belonged to 
the earliest condition of the language, such as “being,” “going,” 
“setting up,” “ putting down,” “giving,” “saying,” “ throwing,” 


&e. 


(3) This form of conjugation is predominant in the Sanscrit 
and other ancient languages of the same family. It must therefore 
have been the common form of inflexion before the different 
branches of the family were separated. The identity of the form is 
shown by the following table: 


Greek Lithu- Old 

(Doric). | Sanscrit. ‘Latin. Zend, anian, | Sclavonic. Gothic. Armenian. 
éoui asmi (e)sum ahmi esmi yesmé im em 
écol = asi es ahi essi yesl is es 
éort — ast est asti esti yestd ist é 


9 


éopés ‘smas ‘sumus hmahi esmi yesmd sijum  emq 
éoré 'stha  estis stha este yeste sijuth éq 
évr{ santi sunt henti (esti) somte sind en 
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313 The antiquity of this conjugation, and the fact that it 
has been superseded in the great majority of Greek verbs, are 
sufficient to explain the fact that it is limited only to a few tenses 
of the verbs which still exemplify it, the other tenses, when they 
exist, being inflected according to the prevalent forms of barytone 
verbs. In point of fact, the conjugation in - 1s applicable only to 
the present and imperfect of the three voices, to the 2 aor. act. and 
middle, and to the dual and plural of certain perfects and pluper- 
fects active. And there are only a few verbs which follow this con- 
jugation through the whole of the tenses just mentioned. 


314 The oldest and purest of these verbs have the vowel a, e 
or o for their characteristic. And it will be observed, that all the 
old consonantal or quasi-consonantal verbs, which still keep up this 
primitive mode of inflexion, add -vv or -v7 to the root, with the ex- 
ception of eiul, root éo-, elt, root ¢-, and épu-pat, root épv-. The v 
18 doubled in several verbs in a, €, 0: such as oxedavyupt, xopévvupt, 
orpovvusse, Also in Tivvupe for tivupt, which is a solitary case. 


315 The following are all the verbs in the Attic dialect which 
still retain traces, more or less distinct, of the conjugation in -pe: 


(I) Verbs of which the present or imperfect belongs to class A. 


(1) a@ verbs: torns (root ora-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 

gnut (pa-); pres., imp. 

TipmAnpe (ra-); pres., Imp. ; poet. 2 aor. pass. 
érAnpny ; optat. wreiunv; imp. 7ARCO; in- 
fin. wAncOat; part. wAnpevos. 

mlmpne (1rpa-); pres., imp. 

vivnt (dva-); pres. act.; pres., 2 aor. middle. 

xlypnpe (xpa-); pres. 

xen (xpa-) and azroypy; pres., imp. 

dyapas (aya-); pres., imp. 

Suvapas (Suva-); pres., Imp. 

érlotapas (€miota-); pres., Imp. 

Epapat (€épa-); pres., imp. 

imrapas (mra-); pres., imp., 2 aor. act. and 
middle. 

Kpépapas (xpeua-); pres., Imp. 

mpiacOas (rpia-); 2 aor. or imp. middle. 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
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e verbs: 7éOnpe (root Oe-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
ins (é-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 
SiSnue (Se-); 3 p. pl. pres. Sdéace; 3 p. sing. 


imp. 6/67. 


jae (é-); pres., imp. 
etwas (xe-); pres., imp. 
o verb: Spt (S0-); pres., imp., 2 aor. 


t verb: eds (i-); pres. and imp. used as fut. and imp. 


v verb: épijas (pu-); 3 sing. imp. pass. epiro. 
Verb in éo-: etué (éo-); pres., imp. 
Verbs in -vuus: all pres. and imp. only. 


In -avyupe: 


In -ovvyps: 


In -wrvpe: 


xepavvupe (root xepa-, Kpa~). 
Kpepavvus (Kpeua~). 
merayvvupe (Wera-). 
oxedavyupe (oxeda-). 


: €vyups (root é-). 


Cevvupe (Se-). 

Kopévyupe (xope-). 

oPévvups (cBe-). 

oTopévyups (oTop-). 

OAupL = GAvupe for dre-vyype (OrE-). 


Covvupe (root fo-). 

pavvups (po-). 

otpwvvups (aTpo-); cf. cropévvups. 
Xpavvupe (xpo-). 

Kevvyps (xo-). 

Ouvupe (d0-). 

tiyvupe (TU). 

KTivvupee OF KTEiVvUpL («TE OY KTA-). 


In -vuys (a) with guttural: ayvups (root Fay-). 


Selevyps (Seux-). 
cipyvupe (eipy-). 
Cevyvupe (fvy-). 
piyvups (pvy-). 
olyvups (ovy-). 
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Omopyvups (opopy-). 
mipyvupe (Tary-). 
Prryvupe (pay-). 
ppayvupme (ppay-). 


(8) with p: dpvups (dp-). | 
wTapvupar (wrap-). 


(I) Verbs of which the 2 aorist belongs to class A. 


(a) In -ay or -nv: EBnv, Bivas (root Ba-, pres. Baw). 
3 pers. sing. éynpa, ynpavat (ynpa-, pres. 
ynpacKa). 
Spay, Spavas (Spa-, pres. didpacnw). 
€oKdnv, TKAHVAL (oKAG-, pres. TKEArW), 
érAnv, TAnvat (TAG-, pres. TOAUdw). 
EpOn», HO vas (Bar, pres. $Odna). 
éxtav, xravat (xTa-, pres. xretvw: cf. xTiv- 
uj). 
3 pers. ovra (ovTa-, pres. ovTalw). 
éppuny, punvas (peF-, pres. pew). 
ésBnv, cBnvat (oBe-, pres. oBévvupe). 
édany, danvas (da-). 
Obe. The imperatives oxés and ¢pés really belong to this class: cf. 
bés, Oérw. 


(b) In -wy: éadrov and 7Awv, addvat (ddo-, pres. ddioKopat). 
éBlov, Budvas (Bv-, pres. Sidw). 
Eyvov, yvavas (yvo-, pres. yuyvarnw). 

(c) In -w: vv, divas (dv-, pres. dvw). 
Epiv, divas (pv-, pres. gua). 


Obs. The imper. zi6: from wivw points to an analogous form in ¢-. 


(IIT) “Verbs of which the perfect and pluperfect follow class a 
in the dual and plural. 
dédsa (root di-): SéScrov, Sébspev, Sedu, Sedlacr. 
oda (Fi6-) : loro, iopev, tore, icact. 
téOvnxa (Oav-): réOvarov, rébvapev, TéOvate, TeOvace. 
éornxa (ora-): éararov, éxrapev, Exrare, EcTact. 
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316 The relation between the original conjugation in -s and 
that in -w, which comprises most of the verbs in the Greek lan- 
guage, will be best shown by a complete exhibition of some typi- 
cal verb of class A. It will be most convenient to take torn, the 
first verb in the list just given. But the student will observe that 
it presents some striking irregularities both in form and meaning. 
The 2 aor. active given below is merely assumed on the analogy of 
éOnv and édwv. And the perfect and pluperfect, though classed 
with the active, to which their forms refer them, are always used 
as intransitive tenses, just as the German stehe and stand, the 
present and past tense of the same verb, have become in English 
the transitive and intransitive verbs “stay” and “stand” re- 
spectively. The tenses, which have assumed the same form as the 
corresponding inflexions of the barytone verbs, are marked with 
an asterisk. 


317 ACTIVE VOICE. 


I. Indicative Mood. 


(A, 1) Present, Z set up or cause to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. tornue lorns iornot(v) 
Plur. lorapev lorate ioract(v) 
Dual. loratov toratov 


(B,1) Future, I shall set up or cause to stand. 


Sing. *ornow OTNTELS oTHTEL 
Plur. otnoopev oTHCETE ornoovet(v) 
Dual. OTNCETOY OTHOETOY 


(C,1) Perfect, I have set up (myself) = I stand. 


Sing. *éornxa €ornxas éxrnxe(v) 

Plur. (éorjeapev) (€orrjxare) (éorjxace(v)) 
eoramey éarate éordact(v) 

Dual. (€orjxatov) (éornxarov) 


éorarov éorarov 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, I was setting up. 

First Pers. Second Pers, Third Pers. 
Bing. tornv toTns torn 
Plur. torapev lorate iotacay 
Dual. iorarov iorarny 

(B, 2) 1aor., I did set up. 
Sing. *éornod éorncas érrnoe(y) 
Plur,  éo-rnodpev éoTnaarTe éornaay 
€oTNOaTOV éorncarny 

(C, 2) Pluperfect, Thad set up (myself) =I stood. 
Sing. *éo[eto]rnxew éa[eio|rnKets éo[eia |rnet 
Plur, (éo[eio]rnwepev) (Ea [eta | rjxcecte) (eo[eto |rjKevrav 

Eorapev écrate [-ecay]) éoracay 
Dual. _ éa[eto | rnxecrov éo [eto |rnxeirny 

éxratoy éoTarny 
(D) 2 aor., L did set up. 

Sing. (éornv) (€o-rns) (Earn) 
Plur, (érrdapev) (orare) (éordcay) 
Dual. (€orarov) (€orarnv) 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(A) Present, set thou up (i.e. continuously). 


Second Pers. Third Pers, 
Sing. (torah) torn isTraTw 
Plur, toTare (ioratwoay) (oravrov 

a 
Dual. toTarov ioratov 
(B) 1 aor., set thou up (i.e. as a single act). 
Sing. *oricov ornoara 
Plur. OTNTATE (crnoaTwoav) 
oTNTAVTOV 
( 

Dual. OTHOATOV OTHTATWV 


(C) Perfect, stand thou. 


, 
*orabs, éorarw, &c. 
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Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present, I may set up (continuously). 


First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
*iore toTHs tori 
ioT@pev iornre toract(y) 
ioriTov | toTHTov 
(B) laor., I may or shall have set up. 
*orjow oTnoys oro? | 
oTNOwpEV OTNONTE ornowat(y) 
OTNONTOV oTHONTOV 
(C) Perfect, I may stand. 
*éota, earths, éorn, ke. 
IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present, I might set up (continuously). 
iorainv ioraing israln 
torainpev iorainre (‘orainoay) 
ioraipev toraite loTatey 
toralnrov icraunrny 
ioratrop toratrny 
(B) 1 aor., I might set up (as a single act). 
*orncauu oTNTALs oTnoas 
oTHoELAS OTNHCELE 
OTC ALLEY OTNTALTE -  wTnoate 
oTHoELay 
OTHTALTOV ornoairny 
(C) Perfect, I might stand. 
*eorainy, Eotains, értain, &e. 
V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, iorévat, to set wp. 


(B,1) Future, *erjcew, to be about to set up. 
(B, 2) laor., *orfoas, to have set up. 
(C) Perfect, *éornxévas, éordvat, to stand. 
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VI. Participles. 


(A) Present, ioras, setting up (209). 

(B, 1) Future, orjcwv, being about to set up (211). 

(B, 2) laor., ornjoas, having set up (209). 

(C) Perfect, éornxas, éotraws or éords, standing (213), 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE VOICE. 


I. Indicative Mood. 


(A, 1) Present, J am standing or causing myself to stand. 


First Pers. Second Pers, Third Pers. 
Sing. lor apas ioraca (iora) ioTaTat 
Plur. iorapeda iotacbe ioravTat 
Dual. iorapeOov totac Gov torac Gov 


(B, 1) 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), I shall stand 
or cause myself to stand. 


Sing.  *orncopat oTHTEL OTNTETAL 
Plur. orncopela aornoca be OTNTOVTaL 
Dual. ornoopebov atnoea Oop arnoea Gov 


(C,1) Perfect (passive), I have stood. 


Sing. *éorapar érracar éorarat 
Plur. éorapeda éaracbe éoravras 
Dual. éorapeOov éotac ov éxracbov 


(A, 2) Imperfect, I was standing or causing myself to stand. 


e “ 4 4 a v 
Sing. ioTapnv toTago oY toTw toTaTO 
Plur. iorapeba iorac be ioTavTo 
Dual. iotapebov taotacbov icracOny 


(B, 2) 1 aor. (middle), J did cause myself to stand. 


Sing. *éorncapny éoTnow éaTnoatTo 
Plur. éoTnoapeba éorncacbe éoTrnoavTo 
Duat. éornodpucbov éarnaac Gov éornoacOnv 
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(C, 2) Pluperfect (passive), J had stood. 
First Pers. Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing.  *éorapnv éoraco éorato 
Plur. éorapeda Exracbe éorayto 
Dual. — éxrapeOov €xracOov éotraaOny 
(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), I stood. 
Sing. éorabnv éoribns édorabn 
Plur. éeorabnpev éatadnre éatabnoay 
Dual. éoradnrov éoradntny 
(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), I stood. 
Sing. eoTny EoTNS éorn 
Plur. éornpev éaTnTE éaTnoay 
Dual. ECTNTOV eaTnTHV 
(D, 3) 1 fut. (passive), I shall stand. 
Sing. *ora@nocopat oradnoet orabnoerat 
otabnodbpcba oradnaea be orabnoovrat 
orabnoopeBov otaOnoca Sov orabnaecBov 


(D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), see (C, 1). 


(C, 3) Paulo-post fut. (passive), I shall remain standing. 
*éarnEw éarntes éotnéet, &c. (like ornow) 
or *éornEowar éornter éornterat, &c. (like orjoopat') 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(A) Present, stand thou (continue standing). 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. toraco (toTw) icracbw 
Plur. torac be ictacOwoay or icracOwv 
Dual. torac Gov iardobov 


1 This form is limited to the later Attic; see Elmsley ad Arist. Acharn. 597. 


En 
re SE er eR eS 
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(B) 1 aor. (middle), cause thyself to stand (as one act). 


Second Pers. Third Pers. 
Sing. *orncar atncacbw 
Plur. ornaac be ornoacbwaay or orncacbwv 
Dual. atnoac Gov otncacbav 


(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), stand thou. 


Sing. oraOnre orabnto 
Plur. orabnte orabntwcay 
Dual. otabnrov oradnrav 


(D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), stand thou. 


Sing. orn OTHTW 
Plur. ornre OTNTWCAY 
Dual, OTHTOV CTHTOYV 


Il. Subjunctive Mood. 


(A) Present, I may stand or cause myself to stand. 


First Pers, Second Pers. Third Pers, 
Sing. ioTr@uat iorn ioTnrat 
Plur. icrwpeba iornabe ioravrat 
Dual. = torapeBov iornaOov ioTno Gov 


(B) 1 aor. (middle), J may or shall have caused myself to stand. 


Sing, *otnompar oTHoY ornonrat 
Plur. ornowpela arnana be TTNCMOVTAL 
Dual. = arnowpeBov ornono boy aotnonabov 


(D, 1) 1 aor. (passive), J may or shall have stood. 


Sing. *oraba arabs orally 
Plur. cradopev oradnte orabwot(v) 


Dual. orabirov oradnrov 
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_ (D, 2) 2 aor. (passive), Z may or shall have stood. 


First Pers. Second Pers, Third Pers. 
Sing. "ord otis orf 
Plur. OTMILEV OTHTE oraot(v) 
Dual. OTHTOV oTntov 


IV. Optative Mood. 


(A) Present, I might stand or cause myself to stand. 


Sing.  totalunv iotaio torairo 
Plur. icraipeda iotatabe ioraivto 
Dual. —ioratpeOov ioraicbov ioraicOnv 


(B) 1 aor. (middle), J might have caused myself to stand. 
*orncalynv oTNoaL0 ornoato, &c. 


(D,1) 1 aor. (passive), I might have stood. 


Sing.  oraberny oradelns | orabein 
Plur. orabeinuev aorabeinte . (crabeincav) 
(orabeipev) oraleire oradeiev 
Dual. orabelnrov orabeunrny 
oraleirov otabeirny 


(D,2) 2 aor. (passive), I might have stood. 


Sing. orainv OTAINS orain 
Plur. orainpwey oTainte (ctainaay) 
(oratpev) oTaire oTaiev 
Dual. otainrov oTALNTHY 
oTacroy oraitny 


V. Infinitive Mood. 


(A) Present, torac@at, to stand or cause to stand. 


(B,1) 1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), at#jaeaOqs, to be 
about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 


(B, 2) 
(D, 1) 
(D, 2) 
(D, 8) 


(A) 
(B, 1) 
(B, 2) 


©, 1) 
D, 2) 
©, 3) 
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1 aor. (middle), orncacOat, to have caused oneself to stand. 
1 aor. (passive), oraOjvat, to have stood. 

2 aor. (passive), ornvat, to have stood. 

1 fut. (passive), cra@ncecOat, to be about to stand. 


VI. Participles. 


Present, tordapevos, =n, -ov (204), standing or causing oneself 
to stand. 


1 fut. (middle) and (D, 4) 2 fut. (passive), ornodpevos, -n, 
~-ov, being about to stand or cause oneself to stand. 


1 aor. (middle), ornodpevos, -n, -ov, having caused oneself 
to stand. 


1 aor. (passive), crabels, -elaa, -év (210, (c)), having stood. 
2 aor. (passive), ods, ordca, otdv (202), having stood. 
1 fut. (passive), eraOnadpevos, -n, -ov, being about to stand. 


VII. Verbal Adjectives. 


oratos, ‘capable of standing;” oraréos, “required to stand.” 


318 We shall now subjoin a comparison of the different moods 
and tenses in the four conjugations of class A; (1) in the same 
mood and tense for the different verbs; (2) in different moods for 
the same verb in each conjugation. : 
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Indicative 
Mood. Definite Tenses. 
A. : 7 
Boat. OTe Ge 50 
“Tam set- (-oT-pt Tt-On-pet b(-Sa-pt 
ting up,” -orn-s tl-On-s 61-80-s5 
ceiving” i-oTn-ot ti-On-ot d(-da-ct 
“yoking." t-oTa-Tov rl-Oe-rov 8¢-80-Tov 
(-oTa-Tov vi-Oe-Tov 8(-80-rTov 
(-ora-pev v(-Oe-pev 8t-50-pev 
i-oTa-Te ti-Oe-Te di-80-Te 
t-oract(v) for riOé-act(v) §1-80-aor(v) 
(-oTa-vrt and riGetow or ddovee 
for ri-Oevre 
—— j-ow 1-70) §6-ow 
ee pili Soy “ke &e. 
“I shall set OTN-CEes 
Epp 0: OTN-CE-TOV 
OTN-CE-TOV 
OTN-TO- MeV 
OTN-TE-TE 
orn-covcl(y) 
C. €-0TN-Ka ré-Oei-Ka 8é-50-Kxa 
pene €-oTN-Kas &e. &ec. 
**T have been é-orn- KEV 
set up” (316), aes: 
a I have : PR ROr TOR 
placed,” €-OT1]-KA-TOV 
given. é-o71)-Ka-pev 
€-OTN-Ka-TE 
é-o7-Ka-ou(V) 
also é-orda but 
chiefly in the plural 
é-oTa-pev 
“TE 
-act 
C+B 
ane * é-orite wanting wanting 
“T shall &e. 
remain set 
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(1) CoMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


Active Vorce. 


Sevry-vu-dor(v) 
and Cevry-vas 


for St-So-vre for Sevry-vv-vtt 


Seve 
Ke. 


wanting 


wanting 


IN THE SAME Moops AND TENSES. 


Indicative 
Mood. 
A. oTa- 
Imperfect. 
“Twas set- t-orn-v 
. up,” ” 
Placing,” 
be, = torn) 
i-oTa-Tov 
i-oTa-Tnv 
i-oTa-peEv 
i-oTa-Te 
i-ora-cay 
Bo é-aTn-oa 
I aor. ” 

ree é-0TN-o.as 

ae raga é-o7Tn-oe(v) 

Pe b-ori-ca-Tov 
€-0TN-oa-THV 
€-0'T-Oa-pev 
é-0'T-0a-TE 
€-OT]-Cap - 

C. S , 
Pepe, COTA 
oe had been “KEL 

u re & 
“Tbe ~KEl-TOV 
placed,” ~KEi-THV 
given, ~KEl- [LEV 
~KEL-TE 
~Kel-O av 
OF -Ké-cay 


D. wanting 
2 aor. 

“‘T placed,” 

“T gave.” 


INFLEXION, 


Active Voice. 


Indefinite Tenses. 


Ge- 


é-7l-On-v 
é-1l-On-s 
é-Tl-On(v) 
é-Ti-Oe-Tov 


é-71-0é-Tyv 
é-Tt-Oe- ev 
é-rl-Oe-re 

é-7l-Oe-cap 


€-0n-Ka 
&e. 


50- 


é-5(-5w-p 
€-6/-5w-s 
€-5i-80(v) 
€-5(-50-Tov 
é-8:-80-Tnv 
€-51-50-wev 
é-5/-50-Te 


€-6(-d0-cav 


€-60-Ka 
&e. 


rer oe oe) 
but in the dual and plu- 
ral, and in the moods 


and 


ence. 


é-te-Gel-xew é-d¢-50-KeLy 


&e. 


€-Ge-Tov 
é-0é-Tny 
€-Oe-pev 
€-Oe-re 

€-Ge-cay 


ers | 1 aor. 


participles, the 2 
aor. 18 use 


in hate 


Ke. 


é-Sa-p | 
€-50-$ 
é-dw 
é-d0-ToV 
€-50-TnV 
€-50-pev 
é-d0-Te 


€-60-capv 


1 aor. 
used 
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guy- 


é-Cevry-vu-v 
é-Levry-v-s 
é-Cevry-vi(v) 
é-Levry-vii-rov 
é-Levy-vi-ryy 
é-Cevry-v- ev 
é-Cevry-vu-Te 
é-fevry-vi-cap 


é-fevEa 
&e. 


wanting 


wanting 
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Active Voice. 
- Definite Tenses. 








Imp. Mood. 
oTa- 
Present. 
“* Be thou oT 
setting up,” for ow a-Ou 
&e. (-OTa-TW 
i-o'Ta-Tov 
-T@V 
-TE 
ioTra-Twoay 
and 
i-oTa-VT@V 
Subj. Mood or 
Secondary fut. 
(t) i-aT-@ 
Reduplicated a 
or strength- 2 s 
ened form. at {| 
Pres. Subj. -7)-TOV 
‘*T may be --TOV 
eit” Ber 
-1)-TE 
-d-o1l(v) 
(2) OTN-Tw 
Simple form. 7 
Aor. Subj. “mS 
“*T may wi &e. 
have set 2 aor. 
up,” &e. wanting 
Infin. Mood. 
A. 
Fresent t-ord-vas 
**To be set- 
ting up,” 
&c. 
Participle. 
A. 
Present ,, 
Tense, tOTaS 
“ Setting (209) 
up,” &c. 
Fut Te oT owV 
ut. nse, (211) 
C. €-0TN-KWS 


Ge- do- 
Ti-Geu 6i/-Sov 
for tl-Oe-02 for d:-d0-0z 
Tt-0é-Tw 6t-60-Tw 
tl-Oe-Tov 51-50-Tov 
-TOV -TwY 
-TE ~TE 
tt-Gé-twoav §1-50-Twcap 
and and 
vTi-Oé-vrwy = St-SovTwy 
Tt-0@ 61-d@ 
-7-S -@-S 
-7, Ke. -@ 
-@-TOV 
-@-TOV 
-@- Lev 
-@-TE 
--c1(v) 
4) $0 
6-75 das 
0-7, &e. 50, &e. 
1 aor. 1 aor. 
wanting wanting 
Ti-Oé-vat d.-50-vat 
tt-Oels d1-dovs 
(210) (211) 
6n-cwv Sa-owv 
(211) (211) 
te-Gei-xws  de-5w-Kws 
(218) (213) 


ouy- 

Gevry-v 

for Sevry-vu-6 

Sevry-vu-Tw 

Ceury-vu-Tov 
TeV 

-TE 

Sevry-vv-Twoay 
and 

Seury-vv-y roy 


Sevy-vu-@ 
~A- 
-7), &e, 


Cevg-w 
“1s 
-n, KC. 
2 aor. 
wanting 


Sevry-vv-vas 


Yeuy-vis 
(212) 


fevEwv 
(211) 
wanting 
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Active Voce. 


Imp. Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 
B or D. OTa~ Ge- d5o0- 
I aor. im , S 
2a0r, OTH-CO-v Gé-¢ for d0-s for 
“Setthon OTn-ca-Tw  66-O d0-04 
up,” -Trov  6€-Tw d0-Tw 
ee -TOV -TOV -Tov 
“ give thou,” ‘ =-TE -TOYV -TO@y 
“yoke thou.” oTnca-Twoav -Te -TE 
and 6é-Twoav $0-Twaav 
oTnoa-vroyv and 6é-vrey and 66-vrey 
2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
wanting wanting wanting 
Opt. Mood 
or Secondary 
aor. 
fe (1) ps i-oTai-n-v tt-Oel-n-v d1-80l-n-v 
uplca’ 
or siren pth: “Irs “Is “Is 
ened form. ~1) ~ -1 
Pres, Opt. “oTtal-nTov &e. ddol-n-Tov 
“T might and and 
* e A A 
besetting — (-o-ral-Tov 6-S00-Tov 
Up ae -orai-yrqy &e. 
and 
i-oTai-THV 
i-oTai-nre 
and 
l-OTQL-TE 
b-OTai-EV 
aaa OTN-TatpLt Gel-n-v dol-n-v 
6 rorm. , 

Aor. Opt. STH-ars ~18 -nS 
oy might OT1-COa, &e. ~-7); &e. 
set up,” &c. 2 a0r. 1 aor 1 ens 

wanting wanting wanting 

Infinitive, 

Bor D. OTn-7aL Get-vat Sovvat 
a 2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
up,” &e, Wanting wanting wanting 

Participle. 

BorD. ornoas Geis Sovs 
“Having set 2 aor. 1 aor. 1 aor. 
up,”&e. wantin wanting wantin 

(209) (210) (211) 
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buy- 
GvE-ov 
CevEa-Tw 
-TOV 
-TWY 
-TE 
SevEa-Twcav 
and 
SevEa-vrov 
2 aor. 
wanting 


Ceury-vu-ou put 


-0lS 
-Ot 
-oLTov 
-oltny 
-OLpev 
-olTe 
~oLev 


wanting 


GevEat 
2 aor. 
wanting 


fevEas 

2 aor. 
wanting 

(209) 


28 
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COMPARISON OF THE FOUR VERBS 


Passive and Middle Voices. 


Indicative 
Mood. Definite Tenses. 
Present. meee Oe- bo- buy- 
Teun being i-ora-pat = Ti-Oe-par = Bi-Bo-pan = Levry-vv-pras 
set up” or -7at OF -a ~Oat OF -7 &e. &e, 
‘*T am set- -Tal &e, 
ting u 
myself * Bo. ~peOov 
-oOov 
-oOov 
-yela 
-oe 
“VTA 
B 4 , t me 
: oTn-co-pat . On-co-yar 80-c0- SevEopas 
cee —, &o: rae &ec. 
‘*T shall se 7 
up myself,” Ceres 
&e. -o6-peOov 
&e. 
Perot, foTa-was TéOet-pas Sé-So-mar &-Levry-pas 
‘*T have been ons &e. &e. ~Eat 
et up,” &c. ore -KTOA 
set up,” &c &e. fi 
C +B. 
Hable * é-orjtopas wanting wanting wanting 
Same mean- e 
ing as dart. 
D, + B. -@: Ld , ’ ’ 
Future %72-97-copat te-On-copasr §0-On-copar fevy-On-copas 
Passive. Ke. &e. &e. | 
D.+B. wanting wanting wanting %vy-7j-comar 
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IN THE SAME Moops AND TENSES. 


Passive and Middle Votces. 


Indicative 


Mood. Indefinite Tenses. 

7 aah at OTC e- do- Suy- 
ae i-ota-pnv — e-Tt-Oé-env e-8-86-unv = e-Levry-vi-penv 
being set -d0 &e. &e. &e. 
up,” &c. -TO 

-pe0ov 
-o0ov 
-cOnv 
-pc0a 
-oe 
-YTO 


B. é-aotn-ca-pynv €-On-Ka-pnv é-bw-Kxa-pnv é-fevEa-pny 
| €& 


I aor. 
“T set up my: ee ie. me oe 
eae Bei 
KC. | 
Petes % €-OT- nv é-Te-Bel-unv é-Se-50-unv —e-Levry-env 

fe ee -c0 -c0 -70 -&0 
set up,” ce Pi is Hs re 

eae &e. &e. &e. &c. 


2 aor. €-o7d-On-v é-7é-On-v — é-80-On-v é-fevy-Onv 
&e. &e. 


(1) in -On» &e. &e. 
Q)in-w Sorn-y wanting wanting  é-Cuy-ny 
~ns &e. 
“1 
-nToOVv 
~yTqy 
“nev 
~nTe 
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Passive and Middle Vowes. 


Imperative 
Mood. Definite Tenses. 
oTa- | Ge- S0- Suvy- 
ae i-ora-co0 ti-Ge-co 5/-60-c0 Cevry-vu-co 
: esent. and form and i-Oov and didov -vi-00w 
Bethou = jgrd-cOwm Tt-0é-cOw 51-50-c8w &c. 
setting up 
thyself,” &c. -c ov &e. &c. | 
-cOov 
-obe 
-cbwcav 
and -cfwy 
Subjunctive 
Mood. 
Reduplicated (-o7T-O-par Ti-Odpat Si-dd-par Sevy-wpat 
or euene -oT-7j -0-7 -5@ “9 
Present "OT-HTAL ~-0-nrat -50-Tat -nTas 
Subjunctive. &e. &e. &c. &e. 
(2) p 6-a- 6-a- wantin 
Simple form. ae a ata _a ei & 
Aor. Subj. “Ws “7 » 
-7 -7-Tat -@-TAL 
&c Ke. &e 
Infinitive 
Mood. 


U 


A. Pres. loracOat rlWecBa. = SiBoa Oat Cevryvuc Oat 
B. Fut, otnocecOat  OnoccOa, Sdcecbar fevferOar 


C. Perf. (ErracGa) reBeiabas  Seddc8ar wanting 
D, +B, Fut. oraOncerOas reOnoecOas SoOncerOas fevyPnoerbas 
or Cuyncec Bas 
Participle. 


A. lordapevos TiOguevos — Seddptevos ey vonens 
B.  otnaodpevos Onodpevos Swadpevos evo aie 
C. reOeuévos  Sedopuévos — eLevryeévos 
D, +B. orabnodpevos TeOncdpevos Sobnaopevos gee le buevos 
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Passive and Middle Voices. 
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Imperative 
Mood. Indefinite Tenses, 
oTa~ Ge- do- Cury- 
sii ori-cas Bob (Béco) Sod (for Sd-c0) Ledgau 
Bet th -cacw  bécbw 60-c0w CevEacOw 
ou up 
thyself,” &c, &c. &e. c. &e. 
aeor.D,. ora-On-rTe TéOn-Te 50-On-Te Cevy-On-Te 
“Be thou -TO -TW -T@ -TW 
set up,” &c, &e. &e. &e. 
D,. orn-8 t 
“TW 
&e. 
Optative 
Mood. 

I e Af. ’ = & oe 
Redunton 4 t-or-al-ynv 71-8 ei-pmy 8 Sot pnv —-: Ceuryvu-ol-env 
or atrength- ~ato -€10 ~00 -0lo 
ened form. ~ai-TO -€6TO -0tTO -OLTO 
Present Opt. &e. &e. &e. &e. 

2 y a 1 
Simpl, eo oTai-nv 0-el pny 8-of-yny wanting 

Aor. Opt. “nS ia ad rate 
~) ~€i-TO -otTo 
&e, &e. &e, 
Infinitive 
B. orncacbat wanting wanting SevEac Oat 
D. orabjnvas teOnvat doPnvas Ceuy Ova 
D; OTNVaAtL @eeevcece SGeoeeorsece Curynvas 
Participle, 
B, aTnadLEvos Geeeseeeee @eoeoaaeseo SevEapevos 
D, orabeis TeOels dobels Levy Beis 


D, oTas 
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SROQIQ 


$739 


SI991L 


Spoli.to 


SDL0} 
y r’ 


“odie 


4 i ee ~~ Eee eee ST st—=*w 


193.03) mm3n3§ 
wmanaknss _ mMronakas§ 
*AN0Q aliyog 
710919 alu0919 
7101139 alusg | 
twdIgIL alyapit 
molLo mirpolo 
tDADLON alip.on 
“OAIpUGUT "earquydg 


OLD} 
v r 


‘aaxoun(qng 


‘90004 annoy 


*aaQureduy 


“arp ‘aarlogp 
ay RIO: 
amgig? 

| megs 


"02 ‘aar!39g9 
"op ‘pliga 


aligi43 
mmlligns 


— wolir03 
alto} 
mMi.o1 


‘oatyeorpuy 


‘dUaA ANVS AHL dO SGOOW INAXAAIIG AHL NI SSN], dO NOSIUVdNOD (2) 


¢ 


“108 | 
pajzodury 
BUC CCB § 


"108 Z 
"108 [ 
‘yooprod uy 
‘yaesa1 


"10¥ Z 
"108 
‘yoojrod my 
‘yUoselg 


‘108 [| 
‘soojrod uly 
quoselg 
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Soasr!n 303} 
Sonsriaakna§ 


Soasrlog 


r] 


Sonsrlogig 


Soaarlap 
Sonariag71 


Soamvolto 


. Soasrivio1 


“odrnzeg 


19.00303) 
mponaknsy 
79098 

1p. D0R1g 
709-039 
mp0rgiL 
mpovouLo 
MQDDLO} 


oATTUgUT 


‘daa A AWNVS AHL JO SCOOP INAAAGIIG AHL NI SIGN]. IO NOSTAVdHOD 


alin 3039 
alurhronakna) 
alitjog 
alirtrogng 
alirhag 
alirhapi. 
alrhvokto 
alurip1o1 


-oanendo 


norlea3094 
rononaknas 


rorlog 


w 


mIMEIg 


moro 


ronogiL 


mm ol.to 
rono.1o1 


‘*earpoun(qng 


703035 
oonahna5 


é 


00g (0.009) 
0.00979 


009 (0039) 


oDsgt 


ODDLO} 
*oatgurod uy 


WOOD: PIPPI PUO Bee 


alirin3n3§9 


*pral “108 [ 
“oojysod ay 
‘yuosel J 


*plul “108 Z 
‘qooyr0d uy 


"plur pus ‘ssed ‘sorg 


“Pe 408 G 
‘goood uy 


“plu pus ‘ssed. ‘sorg 


‘Pred “108 | 
“poprodury 


‘piu pus ‘ssed ‘sag 
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319 General Observations on the Verbs in -pu’. 


I. Variation of forms in the conjugation in -put. 


Although the conjugation in -y« predominates in the formation of 
the verbs above adduced, collateral forms are also found according to the 
conjugation in -w, especially in the following cases: 


(1) Verbs in -vume exhibit, even in the 1 pers. pres, the form -vw 
by the side of -vjt, and the two are interchanged almost throughout all 
the forms. 


(2) In verbs in -yu, having the radical vowel ¢, and in verbs in 
-wpt and -vus, the singular of the imperf. act. is generally formed accord- 
ing to the conjugation in -w, with the usual contractions in the e and o 
verbs. Indeed the second and third persons occur almost exclusively in 
this form, while in the first person the two forms are interchanged with 
each other. On the contrary, in the verb torn collateral forms of 
the imperf. torwv, toras, tora, belonging to the conjugation -w, occur 
only in the Ionic dialect. 


(3) In the pres. the first person of the first three of these verbs is 
almost invariably found with the termination -y: alone; in the other 
persons, however, particularly the 2 and 3 sing., collateral forms ac- 
cording to the conjugation in -w are in ri@jpu not unusual even in the 
Attic dialect ; in didwyt, on the contrary, ddots for dius and d:d00 for 
didwor belong only to the Tonians, 


(4) Also the subj. and optat. pass. and mid. of verbs in -ny (radical 
vowel «) and -wyt have, especially in the Attic dialect, a collateral form 
according to the conjugation in -w, in which the characteristic vowels ¢ 
and o are entirely lost, and the accent proves that no contraction must 
be assumed; e.g. riOwyar, riBoipny ; Sidwuat, Sdoiuyv. In torn this 
form of the subj. and optat. does not occur, but an accentuation at 
least appears in the optat. which corresponds to those given forms; eg. 
igrainyny, toraco, toraito for ioraio, totatro. In all other verbs in -nw, 
of which the characteristic vowel is a, the subjunctive also has this 
accentuation, e.g. Svvwpa, Suvpra,, éxiotwpat, éxioryrat, &c. This ana- 
logy explains the varying accentuation of pepvepar or pepywpat, de. 

: (5) Verbs in -yvype occasionally present traces of a pass. opt. in 
-upyy (for -viunv), 3 pers. -tro, and of a subj. in -ipo, 3 pers, ura, 


1 These observations are taken from Rost. 
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e.g. dacxedavviras (Plat. Phaedon. p. 77 B), Saiviro (Hom. Jl. xxrv. 665), 
Sauvaro (Od. xvitt. 248), mpyviro (Plat. Phedon. p. 118 a). The same 
analogy is followed by the aorists without a connecting vowel, ag. 
PFipny (Hom. Od. x. 51), p6iro (Jb. xt. 330) from ¢6ia. Much more 
rare are the examples of similar formations in the active for an opt. 
in -vyv (for -viqv), and a subj., in which v absorbs the succeeding y of the 
termination, as in dtacxedavvicr (for Siacxedaviy, Plat. Phedon. p. 77 D), 
eSipev (for éxSviuev, Hom. I. xvi. 99), diy (as opt. of épuv, Theoer. Jd. 
xv. 94). 


II, Differences of the Dialects. 


(1) Inthe verb Zorn the Dorians invariably substituted a for 7, 
and therefore wrote tora, tords, dc. 


(2) Instead of the termination -cx of the 3 pers. sing. the Dorians 
retained the original -ri, e.g. riPyrt, torars, Sidwrt, Seixvire 


(3) In the 3 pera plar. pres. ind. act. the Dorians retained the ter- 
mination -vre preceded by a short characteristic vowel, thus: rBévrt, 
Sdovri, Secxvivre for rHéacr, &c. In Ionic the form ioréace is used for 
ioract. | ee 

(4) For éri@yy, as imperf. of réOnyu, the Ionians wrote ériGea. 


(5) Instead of the termination -cay in the 3 pers. plur. of the 
historical tenses, the Doric and epic writers used a simple -v, which is 
appended to the short radical vowel; eg. érifev, ev, torav, Sov, épuv 
for ériMecav, Eecav, Carncay, Eocav, épicav. 


(6) The lengthening of the termination of historical tenses into 
-oxov, which is noticed below, 331, 1, 1, (a), appears in the verbs in -ps, 
chiefly in the Ionic dialect ; e.g. toracxov (for toryv), otacxov (for éaryv), 
recov (for ériOnv), Oéoxov (for €nv), Sécxoy (for édwrv), &e. 


(7) As the subj. is formed in this conjugation by contraction, the 
Tonians again resolve it, adopting however ¢ instead of the radical 
sound a, and w instead of o, thus: riBéw, ioréw, Siduw for 1100, iota, dda. 
This resolved form is found also in the epic writers, but in these it 
experiences, besides this, a twofold change, namely: — 


(a) ‘The characteristic vowel is lengthened before the termination. 

In this case ¢ before w is always changed into e; but before 7, it is length- 
ened into 7, if a be the primitive sound of the verb; and if the primitive 
sound be «, partly into «, partly into 7; e.g. 
| 29 
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Subj. 2 aor. Attic. Tonic. Epic. 
rn) éw Gein 
FS ens eins or Ons 
OTe oréw ore 
orgs: oreys ornys 
ba Sdo :  Baeo 
Bis bas Ba 
Sapev Swwpev Swopev 


(b) The long mood-vowel is shortened ; e.g. Oclouer for Oadpev, ort 
erov for orjrov, Suopey for Sdper. 


(8) In the older language the inf. has the terminations -vev and 
-pevat, before which the short characteristic vowel is always retained, 
except in the inf. 2 aor. of verbs in -vye and of those in -ne whose 
characteristic is a; e.g. 


rOéuev = and «riféuevae = for = rebevae 
Odnev ws Oduevac. os Octvae 
iorapey w. loropevat .-. loravat 
oTHLev wee «| OTH pevat wes OTHVAL 
ddopev ..» SWopevar ...  Otdovac 
Sopev ... Sopevae ... Sovvas 
Sexvipey ...  Secxvipevarn «ws etna 
dopey is Sipevat .. Svvac 


(9) ‘With the Ionians the 8 pers, plur. pass. changes v before the 
terminations -rac and -ro into a, in which case a preceding a is con- 
verted into €; e.g. r:Béarat for riPevrat, toréaras and joréaro for iorayra 
and toravro, didcaraz for SiSovrat, éeuxvvaro for eSetxvuvro. 

(10) The epic dialect, in compliance with the exigencies of the metre, 
sometimes retains the long vowel before those terminations, where other- 
wise it ought always to be shortened ; e.g. reOjypevoe and riOypevos for 
riBépevat and riBépevos, Sidwhk and didotvar for did06c and ddovae 

Obs. The differences of dialect with respect to the person-endings, in the secondary 


forms of the conjugation in -4, are the same as those which occur in the conjugation 
in -w, 


The Verbs eipl and cips. 


320 As these primitive verbs in -ye express those simple 
actions which are of most frequent occurrence, and as the Greek, 
like every other copious language, has naturally more than one 
word to express every-day actions, we find in the verbs in -je, as in 
other verbs of common occurrence, a sort of co-partnership between 


4 
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two roots ;—one furnishes the aorist, another supplies the future, 
andsoon. The most important example of this is the substantive 
verb ejud, ‘IT am,” which is not only predicative of existence, but 
also furnishes the copula to connect any predicate with its subject. 
While therefore we may reserve to the list at the end the considera- 
tion of other defective verbs, the substantive verb, which is neces- 
sary to the full inflexion of the barytones, must be given at length 
in this place. And we shall add eZys, “I am going,” for the sake 
of contrast and comparison. 
(a) et. 

321 The substantive verb in Greek, Latin, and Sanscrit, 
makes up its tenses from two roots éo-, gu-; es-, fu-; as-, bhu-. 
We have given the present tense of eiui in the different cognate 
languages (312, (3)), and shall here compare both roots as they 
appear in the Greek and Latin languages. 

In Greek the root éo- furnishes only the present, imperfect and 
future. The root du- with the adjunct -sa supplies the aorist and 
perfect. The same is the case in Latin, except that the present of 
the root fu+ a is used, with a different perfect, as the passive of 

facio, and as a synonym for yryvouat. This will be made more 
clear by the following comparison. 


Root e€C=- 9 eS. 


Pres. eiul= €o-pl "sum = esum. 
Imp. jv or éa = é-eoap eram = ésam. 
Fut. écopas ero = €8-€80. 
Part. édy = éovt-s = Evevts -sens = esents. 


Root gu- = dak-, fu = faf= fac. 
Guo = ddaFa-u, “TI bring to light,” fac-to (do.) 


Aor. €éduvca fect = fefect. 
With adjunct ca. 
grin (Et. M. p. 254, 16) fro = furo. 
Aor. é&puv'=éduia-p (used with eipi) di 
Perf. vrédixa (do.) fut or 
= grepviaxa Suri = fufui (used with sum). 


factus sum (used with fio). 


1 For the inflexions see below, 323. 
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Part. vids = | Part. fetus = fuitus, 
duos = hut Fors fecundus = fuiscundus, 
gus = duvts — feemina = fuimina, and 
and eduxws = meputFors | in old Italian fucus = filrus. 
The absorption of ¢ in éfiy is shown by the quantity of u 
in the plural: comp. éfipev with edecxvipev, and Eornuev with 
EOenev. 
The following are the tenses of the verb edi: 


INDICATIVE. 
1 Present. 
Singular. Plural. 
eipi el éoTt éopev doré = ett 
els Ion. eluéy far Ion., Dor. 
éupl Dor. ool D., I. &rl Dor. elués Dor. Eyre D 
éudv Poet. don o 
Dual. 
é€orov éoréy 
2 Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
Ecopat éon or -e6 éotas -oueba -ecbe -ovTat 
éoootua Dor. Erect €ocerat, toerac Ion. éocotwras Dor. 
éocetra: Dor. 
Dual. 
-bueBov -ecBov -eabov 
3 Imperfect. 
Singular. Plural. 
HV no0a nv Huey «6s Te ~=—s Hay 
and 7 and 7 NOTE 
fa fas Env Ion. fare Ecay Ion. © 
¥s rec. At. 4s Dor. Ecoay Poet. 
qa | &q00a ne Ep. Hues 
foy Ep. nv Ep. . ‘no Dor. 
Eoxov | foxe Ep., Ion. etyes 
Funy At. elaro Ep. 
Dual. 
a}TOV Tv 


hoTov RoTHY 
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Instead of the perfect and aorist we may use the perf. yéyova 


and 2 aor. éyevouny of yivouast, or the perf. mépuxa, aor. Epuy 
of dua. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Singular. | Plural. | 
loft éorw éore éorwoay or éoTm@y 
to Dor. drw Plat. Resp. p. 361 0 ébvrwy Ion. 
teco Ep., Acol. ésyrw Dor. 
Dual. 
wv 
€orov éorav 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
wo ys 7] Guev = re =— hat 
éw Ion. €@ysIon. & Ion. Ewer Ton. &worTon., Ep. 
ele Ep. elys Ep. efy Ep. Bes Dor. Ewere Dor. 
Dual. 
TOV qpTov 
Eqrov, x.7.r. Ion. 
OPTATIVE. 
1 Present. 
Singular. | Plural. 
elnv eins eln elnuev _—s eine _—_—s elev 
Eocpee Sous &ox Ion. rar. luo ere elnoas 
Dual. 
elnrov einrny 
elrav At. 
2 Future. 
eooipnv -0l0 = -0tTO -ue0a -cbe -vro 
Dual. 
-nebov -cbov -cOnv 
INFINITIVE. 
Present. Future. 
elvat — €cec Oat 
Epevas Exer Ion. EccecOas Ep. 
Eupevat Eupey Poet. -  dsereteOas Dor. 


elpew ne #uevat Dor., Poet. 
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PARTICIPLE. 
1 Present. 2 Future. 
ay ovca~—s«, KT. De eodpevos -n ov 
duy éotca ééy Ion. 
éotca 
edva Dew 
éiga, toca 
(b)  elws. 


322 To this we may add, by way of contrast, the inflexions 
of efus, “I am going,” i.e. “I shall go’’ (root «-), which is used as 


the regular future of épyouas, although jew is used as the im- 


perfect of that verb. 


INDICATIVE. 


For the other tenses see épyouat, in the list of defective 
verbs. 


1 Future. 
Singular. Plural. 
elt el clos tev ire lace 
els Ion. 
Dual. 
troy troy 
2 Imperfect. 
Singular. | Plural. 
ne = ELS net neyev = etre = ea 
nea and ja qpev pre qoay 
for Yes te toay Poet. 
Siow fies Ae Ion, fopey ficay Ep. — 
te Ep. 
Dual. | 
qevroy  hetrny 
Tyrov my 
troy ‘tryw Ep. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. Plural. 
Oe ir ire irwoay 
el in comp. or lévrov 


brow At. 


a a ee 
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— Dual. 
troy trey 
SUBJUNCTIVE. To ins tn, Ke T. Ne 
QPTATIVE. — loupe lous Lol, Ke T. Ae 
lol At. 
INFINITIVE. lévat 
tuerat, fuer Ep 
ce PARTICIPLE. io loica ~=—s db 
a7 efcoua and eloduns are Homeric. 
i $23. Examples of Second Aorists belonging to Class A. 
Several verbs whose roots are (or originally were) pure (ending 
4 In -a,-€, -o, -v) form a 2 aor. act. (seldom 2 aor. mid.) like verbs in -jut. 
ie As all the 2 aor. in -yv, whose characteristic is a, correspond to 
éommu, we give here merely examples of the aorists in -ay, then of 
those in-2”, whose characteristic is e, and finally of those in -vy and 
-ov, The aorists given are a7édpay from amodépacka, “to run 
y away ;” éppiny from péw, “to flow;” yyy from yuyyvecka, “ to 
know ;" and évy, “‘I am disposed by nature,” from ve. 
Second Aorist. 
Indicative. 
Sing. — daréSpav éppunv eyvev edu 
’ atréS pas eppuns &yvos épus 
atréSpa éppun eyva v 
Dual. — aewéSparov éppunrov eyvarroy épirov 
drreSparny éppunrnv eyvarny edporny 
Plural, amwé8Spapev éppunwev eryvaopey Epiujev 
: amrédpate éppunte eyvorte vTe 
aréSpacay = éppunoav éyvwcay = ep a 
Subjunctive 
Sing. aTrodpa puo ye dvw (prob. v) 
aTrodépas pugs yes puns 
arroépa pup ye pun 
Dual. amroépatov —_ punrov yva@rov guntov 
aTroéparov punto Yyvarov punrov 
Plural, arodpepeaw  puapev quae dumper 
arroépate punrte yuare gunre’ 


arroép@ctv)  puda(v) yvaci(v) piace 
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Optative. 

Sing.  amrodpainv pueinv yvolny votpe OF inv 
atroépalns pveins yvoins == uessoor gins 
atrodpaln pvetn yvoin gvot or gin 

&e. - &e. &e. &e. 
| Imperative. | : 

Sing. — arrobpat pon. — quads —($56c) 

. aTrobpata punre yvara (pura) 

&e. &e. &e. &e. 
Infinitive. 
aTrobpavas punvat yvavat divas 
, Participle. 
aTrodpas pets vous pis 
-doa, -ay -cioa, -ep yvovaa, yvov dica, piv 


§ XI. Class B. (a) or Barytone Verbs. 


324 It is usual to select, as a type of this conjugation, the 
verb ru7-t-o, “I strike,” root tum-, with strengthening affix t-. 
As the intention of the Paradigm is to show not only the actual 
but also the analogically possible forms of the verb, it is necessary 
to select some verb, which has a strengthening affix in the present 
tense, otherwise the old form D, or the 2 aorist, cannot be appro- 
priately exhibited. The selection of t’mrw is due to the fact that 
it generally stands first in the strengthened forms of labial verbs 
(above, 299); and the student must be cautioned against supposing 
that it is so complete and regular a verb as is here assumed. 
Some of its peculiarities are mentioned below, where it appears in 
the list of irregular and defective verbs. 


(1) Active VoIce. 


I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, J strike. 


Sing.  TvTrTw TUITTELS TUTTTEL 
Plur. TUTTTOMEV TUITTETE TUITTOUCt 


Dual. TUITTETOD TUITTETOY 


ia 
on 


—— — 


Sing. 
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(B,1) Future, J shall strike. 
TU Tinpers 


&e. &e. 
| (C,1) 1 perf., I have struck. 
TéTUpa rérupas 
TETUPGLEV TeTupare 
TeTUpaTOY 


Similarly 2 perf., rérvra. 


5 


ETUTTTOV ETUTTTES 
ETUTFTOpLEV €TUTTTETE 
€TUITTETOV 
(B, 2) 1 aor., I struck. 
éruppa éruypas 


érivpapev érinpare 
érinparov 
(C, 2) Pluperf., Z had struck. 
éreTUpecy éreTupers 
éreTuperpev éreTuperte 
ETETUPELTOV 
Similarly 2 pluperf., érervzrec. 
(D) 2 aor., I struck. 


(A, 2) Imperf., Z was striking. 
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rinpet 
&e. 


réruge(v) 
rerupact(y) 
TETUPATOV 


erutrov . ETUTTES érurre 
&e. &e. &e., 
II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTE TUTTTETO 
TUTTETE TunrTérwmoay OF TUTTOYTMOY 
TUTTTETOV TUITTETOV 
(B) 1 aor. 
Tuo Tupato 
TUvpate TUpaTwocay or TUpayTaD 
TUpatov TUYpaToy 


30 
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Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Dual. 
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(C) 1 perf. 
TéTUpE TETUPET@ 
&e. &c. 
Similarly 2 perf., réruzre. 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUTTE TUTFETW 
&c. &c. 
III. Subjunctive Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTO TUTTYS 
TUTPT LEV TUTTTNTE 
TUTTTNTOV 
(B) 1 aor. 
TU TOTS 
&c. &e. 
(C) 1 perf. 
TeTUpe TeTUg? 
&e. &e. 
Similarly 2 perf., tervare. 
(D) 2 aor. 
TVIFO TUTTYS 
&c. &e. 
IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUITTOL pL TUTTOLS 
TUIFTOLLEV TUTTTOLTE 
TUTTOLTOV 
(B,1) Future. 
TiNpoupe Tupous 
&e. &c. 
(B, 2) 1 aor. 
TiNpatpt Tinpass (or -elas) 
Tinpawpev Tinpaite 


TUpaiTov 


TunrrolTny 


Tupou 
&e. 


Tiras (or -€te) 
TUpatey 


(or -ever) 


Tupaitny 


Se eee 
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(C) 1 perf. 
Sing. rervdorpe TeTUpoLS TeTugot 
&e. &e. &e. 
Similarly 2 perf., rervzross. 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. TUTFOLpLL TUTroLs TUTrOL 
&e. &e. &e. 


V. Infinitive Mood. 


(A) Present, réarew (B) Future, triew 
(C) 1 perf., rerudévas (B, 2) laor., rinpa 


2 perf., rerviévat. 
(D) 2 aor., ruety. 


VI. Participles. 
(A) Present. 


Sing, N.V. rerrov TUTTOVCa TUTTO 
(See above, 211). 
(B,1) Future. 
Sing. N.V. riybov TUpovea TUpov 
(C) 1 perf. 


Sing. N. V. TeTupas Tetuguid TETUPoS 
(See above, 213). 
Similarly 2 perf., terumas. 


(B, 2) 1 aor. 


Sing. N.V. rhpas Tipaca Tuxpay 
(See above, 209). 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing, N.V. rurev TUTrovca TUTrOV 


(2) MippLE VoIcE. 


I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) Present, I strike myself or cause myself to be struck. 


, 


Sing. TUTTTOpaL rues (or -7) TUITTETAL 
Plur. Turropeda TuTrrea Oe TUTTTOVTAL 


Dual. Tur opecOov tumrrea Sov tTUmrea Gov 
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Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 
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(B,1) Future, Z shall strike myself. 

TiNpopas tures (or -7) Tuperat 

&e, &e. &e. 

(A, 2) Imperf., I was striking myself. 
éTUTTTOuNy éTuTrrou €TUTTETO 
eruTrTopcda érumrea Be ETUTTTOVTO 
érumrréueOov érumrea Oop eruTrrécOny 

(B, 2) 1 aor, I struck myself. 
érupayny éruvra éruvpato 
erupapeba érunpacGe éruravro 
éruyapeBov eTUvpaa Gov eTupaaOny 
(D) 2 aor., I struck myself. 
éruTréunv €TUTTOU ETUTTETO 
&e. — &e. &e. 
II. Imperative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
TUTTTOU tuTrréa Ow 
rurrea be turrécOwoay and turrécOov 
Tumrea Oop turtéaOwv. 
(B) 1 aor. 
Tuas Tuydacbw 
Tinvacbe tupacbwcay and truacbwv 
Tina Gov Tupacbwv 
(D) 2 aor. 
TUTrOU tuTrécOw 
&e. &e. 
III. Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. 
TUTTO LAL TUTTH TUNTHTAL 
Turrapeda tumrrnabe TUTT@VTAs 
Turrrape0ov Tunrrna Gov Turrnoboy 
(BY 1 aor. 
TUYapat Tuy Tinpyras 
&e. &e, &c. 


i 
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(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. TUT wat TUT TUTNT AL 
&e. &e. &e. 
IV. Optative Mood. 
(A) Present. 
Sing. TurTotuny TUTrTOLO TUTTTOLTO 
Plur. Turrroipela ruTrrows Ge TUTTTOLVTO 
Dual. —s rutrroipeBov ruTrrota Gov TuTrroic Any 
(B,1) Future. 
Sing. Tuvpoiymy TUyyoto TuYotTo 
&e. &c. &e. 
(B, 2) 1 aor. 
Sing. Tupaipny Tuavo Tinpatto 
Plur. tuvpaipeba Tinpatc be TUpawro 
Dual. —s rvvpaleBov Tina Bov — Tupala nv 
(D) 2 aor. 
Sing. TuTroiny TUTTOvO TUTFONTO - 
&e. &e. &e. 
V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, rvmrecOas (B,1) Future, rrpecOar 
(B, 2) Laor., tinpacOa (D) 2 aor., tumecOa 
VI. Participle. 
(A) Present, Tumropevos -n -ov gen. -ov, -ov, -75 
(B,1) Future, tuypdpevos -n -ov as Present. 


(B, 2) laor., Tevpapevos -n -ov_... Present. 


(D) 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


2 aor., Tumropevos -— -ov ... Present. 


(3) Passive VOICE. 
I. Indicative Mood. 
(A, 1) | Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C,1) Perfect, I have been struck. 


TETULL LAL TéTuWas TETUTTTAL 
reTruppcla téTruple reTuppévor elot 


reruppabor rérupGov - rérupOov 
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(A, 2) Imperfect, like the Imperfect Middle. 
(C, 2) Pluperf., I had been struck. 


Sing. ETETUL ENV erétuvo €TéTUTTTO 
Plur. éreruppcOa érétupde TETULPLEVOL Oay 
Dual. ererupeOov éréerupOoy érerupOny 
(D,1) 1 aor., L was struck. 
Sing.  érudOny érupOns eTupOn 
Plur. rv Onuev érupOnre érupOnoav 
Dual. erupOnrov érudhOnrnv 
(D, 2) 2 aor., I was struck. 
Sing. — érvrnv érvmrns érutrn 
&e. &c. &e. 


(D, 3) 1 fut., ZT shall be struck. 
Sing.  tupO@nocopar tupOnoes (or -7) TupOnoeras 


&e. &e. &e. 
(D, 4) 2 fut. Z shall be struck. 
Sing.  Tumnjcopa Tumnoes (or -7) TUTTO ETAL 
&e. &e. &e. 
(C, 3) Paulo-post fut., I shall have been struck. 
Sing.  Tervnpoyat reTinper (or -7) TETUYETaL 
&c. | &e. &e. 


II. Imperative Mood. 


(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C) Perfect. 


Sing. TéeTUWo retupOw 
Plur. _—térude retTUpOwoay and tervpbav 
Dual. — réruOov reTupOwv 
(D,1) 1 aor. 
Sing. TupOyre tTuhOnTw 
Plur. = rupOnte TugOntwcay and rupGevrov 
Dual. — rvfOnrov tupOnTov 
(D, 2) 2 aor. 
Sing.  tumnOe TUTTO 


&e. &e. 


Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 
_ Sing. 
Plur. 
Dual. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
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_ II. Subjunctive Mood. 


(A) 
(C) Perfect. 
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Present, like the Present Middle. 


TETUMpEVOS = -OV @ 7S 1] 

TETUMEVOL -aL -a Gey TE aot 

TETULPEVM -a -0) HTOV TOV 
(D,1) 1 aor. 

Tuga Tuphis TupOT; 

&e. &c. &e. 

(D, 2) 2 aor. 
TUTTO TUTTHS TUT} 

&e. &e. &e. 

IV. Optative Mood. 

(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
TeTUupévos -n -ov  elnv elns eln 
TeTumpévor -at-a —s el nyiev elnre elncay 
: elpev elre elev 

TETUMMEVO -a -a elntov elnTny 

(D, 1) 1 aor. 
tupGeinu tupGeins tudGein 
tudpbelnwev tudGeinre (rupOeincav) 
~ELLLEV -ELTE ~evev 
tupGeinrov tudBeintny 
(D, 2) 2 aor. 
TUTTE TUTTELNS tuTrein 
&e. &e. &e. 
(D,1+B) 1 fut. 
tupOncolpny tudbncovo tupOncotro 
&c. &c. &e. 
(D,2+B) 2 fut. 
TuTrnooluny TUTTNTOLO TUIrnaolTo 
&e. &e. &e. 
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Sing. 
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(C+B) Paulo-post future. 


rerupoluny TeTinouo Terinpoto 
&e. &e. &e. 


V. Infinitive Mood. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 
(C) Perfect, reridOae (D,1) 1 aor., rup@iva 
(D, 2) 2 aor., rurrjvas . 
(D,1+B) 1 fut., trupOncecbat 
(D,2+B) 2 fut., tumrnoccOas 
(C +B) Paulo-post fut., rervyrecbas 


VI. Participles. 
(A) Present, like the Present Middle. 


(C) Perfect, TETULpEVOS == -ov &e. 
(D, 1) 1 aor., tupbeis -doa -& Ke. 
(D, 2) 2 aor., tuTrels -claa -ey &e. 
(D, 1+ 8B) 1 fut., TupOnadpevos -n -ov &e. 
(D, 2+ 8B) 2 fut., TUIrnodpevos -7 -ov &c. 


(C+B)  Paulo-post fut., rerupdpevos -7 -ov &e. 


For the declension of ru@Oeis and rumeis, see above, 210. 
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General Observations on the Barytone Verbs’. 


331 Dialects. 
I. Peculiarities of the older language in general, as preserved in the 
poets, and particularly in the epre dialect. 
1 On the variation in the formation of particular tenses, we observe 
as follows : 


(a) Besides the usual form of the imperf. and of the 2 aor. act. and 
mid., another also occurs in the sing. and in the 3 pers. plur. with a 
strengthened ending. It is called Ionic, because it is used also by 
Ionic prose writers. Its peculiarity consists in this, that it affixes 
-eoxov, -ecxopny instead of -ov, -ounv, and -acxov, -acxouny instead of -a, 
-ayyv, and generally omits the augment’; e. g. 


duvevecxe instead of  édcveve 
KANEETKOV neve éxaXeov 
KQNEOKETO nese ‘éxaXetro 
yoaarKey aaa éyoa 
€X\qgacKe iss sss nAace 
TWAETKOPYNV ss sees éxwAXoupny 
OATATKETO  ——s ws se édacaro 
EXETKE lhe eee elXe 


In some instances, in the epic writers, the termination -acxov, other- 
wise appended only to the tense-form of the 1 aor., is affixed to the 
unchanged root of the present. In Homer the only forms of this kind 
are xpvmrackov and pirrackoy (from xpurrw and fpirrw), together with 
avacoeiacke (from avacceiw, Hymn. in Apoll. 403). The Homeric form 
ayvucacke (a8 we should write it for ayywooacke) is an epic contraction 
from ayvoycacxe, and consequently of regular formation. 

With this strengthened form a strengthened or intensive significa- 
tion is also connected, all such forms being ‘erative, i.e. denoting the 
repetition of an action or a custom’*. 


Obs. These forms sometimes occur in the Attic tragedians. | 


(b) The 2 perf. is so prevalent in epic language, that a 1 perf. 
appears only in vowel verbs, while all the rest invariably use the 2 perf. 
Even in some vowel verbs « is rejected in epic Greek, and the form 


1 From Rost. 

3 There are very few cases in which the augment appears. In the common text of 
Homer only two instances occur: wpecacxey (/l. XVII. 423) and éuoyécxowro (Od. 
xx. 7). The Harleian MS. however often inserts the augment, and it appears regu- 
larly in Apollonius Rhodius. Herodotus (tv. 130) has éAdBecxor. 

3 See New Cratylus, § 386. 
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is thus assimilated to the 2 perf.; this occurs e.g. in the partic. BeBa- 
pynus (from the obsolete Bapéw), xexadyus (from the unusual radical form 
xapéw, “to breathe with distress”), xexopyus (from xopévvumt, “I satiate”), 
kexapnus (from xatpw, “I rejoice”), rerrnus (from irra, “I fall”), reriqus 
(from zéw, “I am grieved”), terAnus (from tAjp., “I endure”); and in 
the 3 pers. plur. and partic. of BéByxa (from Baivw, “I go”), éornxa, 
“T stand” (from ‘torypc), répuxa, “I am” (from iw), and réOvpxa (from 
Ojoxw, “I die”); but in these always by shortening the rong vowel 
before the termination, so that we have BeBaaon, BeBaus, éoraus, mepiacr, 
mepivia, TeOvact. 


(c) The pluperf. had originally the endings -ea, -eas, -ee(v), which are 
universally retained in epic Greek, and of which traces still occur also in 
the Ionic and Attic dialects; eg. 7dea, “I knew,” Att. contr. 7Sy, 
2 pers. ydeas, contr. ndys and ndnoGa, 3 pers. 7dee(v), contr. 75e(v) or 7Sy. 
In the third person the epic dialect generally adopts the contracted form 
in -ec and even in -eyv. 

(d) Respecting the irregular formation of the fut. and 1 aor. much is 
to be observed in the older language. Verba liquida, in the first place, 
whose characteristic is A or p, frequently form a fut. with o; e.g. xeipw, 
“T shear,” fut. xépow, aor. éxepoa; apw, “I join,” fut. apow, aor. dpoa 
and #poa. From xéAAw, “I drive,” the fut. xéAow and aor. éxeAoa have 
retained this formation even in the general language. On the contrary, 
in epic Greek the reverse of this also occurs, vowel verbs forming an aor. 
without o; e.g. xaiw, “I burn,” aor. éxyna; ovevw, “I drive,” aor. éoceva ; 
xew, “I pour,” aor. xeva or éxeva (Att. exec). In the fut. the o is 
omitted, not only in forms like avriw (Jl. xur. 752) and xpepow (Jb. vil. 
85), but also in éfuvvw (Jb. xt. 365) and épvovar (Jb. 454). As a special 
irregularity in the formation of particular aorists it must be observed 
that the terminations of the two aorists are sometimes interchanged 
with each other, the termination -ov being appended to the tense-form 
of the 1 aor. (with o), and, conversely, the termination -a to the root of 
the 2 aor. The first is exemplified in érecoy (from wimrw for mt-7étw), 
and in the following Homeric forms: 

aetoeo (as imperat. aor. mid. of aeidu, “I sing”). 

agere (as imperat. aor. of ayw, “I lead”). 

Byoero or éBycero (3 sing. aor. mid. of Baivw, “I go”); besides 
Byoeo, as imperat. So also 

dvcero or éicero, besides the imperat. Svceo (from Svopas, “I put 
on”). 


Téov, les (as aor. act. of fxw, “I come”). 
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Aé~eo or Ago, “lie down” (as imperat. aor. mid. of A¢yw). 

dpceo, oprev and dpco, “rise” (as imper. aor. mid. of cpw or op- 
vupe)*, 
Of the opposite case, where the termination -a is added to the root of the 
2 aor., we have the familiar examples ela, besides elrov, “1 said,” and 
qveyxa, epic yveixa or éverxa, besides qveyxov (as aor. to dépw, “TI bear”). 
Lastly, in the epic dialect the reduplication of o, when a short vowel 
precedes, is everywhere allowed and frequently adopted to meet the 
exigencies of the verse ; e.g. xadeooapevos (from xadéw, “I call”), opooce 
(for dpoce from opvumt, “I swear”), éyéAacce (from yeAdu, “I laugh”), 
xoptoca (from xopifw, “I bring”), cddooe (from oAAvju, “TI destroy’’), 
ovooceras (from ovopat, “I shame”), &. 


2 With regard to the augment in general, see above, 311. Homer 
retains it, unless metre, euphony, or the structure of the sentence makes 
its omission desirable. This subject has been fully discussed by Grashof 
in a Programme of the Gymnasium at Diisseldorf (1852). Homer is 
followed by the other poets, with certain limitations. In the MSS. of 
Herodotus there is a good deal of caprice, especially with regard to the 
temporal augment. Its omission is most regular in those verbs which 
have a specially Ionic form, as aywéw, acbAéw, aduxralw, avaroypow, 
appwdéw, apréowat, eAuwiw, Epdov and épfav, épyw (instead of eipyw) and 
éoodw (see W. Dindorf, Commentatio de dialecto Herodoti, prefixed to his 
edition, Paris, 1844, pp. xxi—xxiii). The temporal augment is some- 
times omitted in forms beginning with a vowel, especially in olda, and 
also in Homeric perfects like avwya, adirypevos, &c.; Herodotus omits it 
in wa, oixjoGa:, and in the 3 plur., perf. and plup., when the end- 
ings -arat and -aro are substituted for -vrac and -yro, a8 in aywvidarat, 
aptéarat, Siotxéarat, karoixearat, oppéato, &c. The regular reduplication 
is omitted in a very few epic perfects, as Séypar, Séxatat, Seypévos. On 
the other hand, there are some forms in Homer in which the reduplica- 
tion is strengthened by changing ¢ into e, e.g. in dedia, SeBipev, Sede 
(instead of dédra, d&c.), Sed€yarac (instead of SeSéyarar), SeiSexro (instead of 
dé5exro), &c. The use of reduplication, confined in the general language 
to the perf. and pluperf., is extended by the epic dialect to other 
tenses. This is used most frequently in the 3 aor. act. and mid., less 
frequently in the 1 fut. act. and mid.; e.g. rémfov and wemOyow (from 
weiQw), npapov (from dpw), AeAaBeoPar (from AapBavw), Sedé~opar (from 
déxouar), &c. Of the 1 aor. with reduplication, the only certain exam- 
ples are axaynoe (/1. Xx111. 223) and egaragyoe (Hymn. in Apoll. 376). 


1 Olge is the present tense. See below, in the list of irregular verbe. 


4 
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3 The following observations apply to the person-endings and modal 
inflexions : 

(a) The 3 pers. dual imperf. act. is formed by Homer in some 
instances like the second person, and consequently has the termination 
-rov instead of -ryv. Such forms are diu«eroy (Jl. x. 364), Aapvocerov 
(Zé. xvi. 583), and rerevxerov (Jb. xu. 346). 


(b) Besides the terminations -yefov and -yefa of the dual and plur. 
pass., the full-sounding -peofoy and -yeoOa are used according to the 
exigencies of the metre, not only by the epic writers, but also by the 
Doric and Attic poets. 


(c) In the 3 pers. plur. pass. the perf. and pluperf. very gene- 
rally, and the optat. frequently, substitute the terminations -arac and 
-aro for -vrac and -vro; e.g. Kxexwpidarae (from ywpifw), rv@rotaro for 
turrowro. The labial and guttural characteristics are aspirated ; e. g. 
we have rerpagarat, opwpéxarat, &ec. 

(d) In the 2 pers. sing. pass. the o which follows a connecting 
vowel is rejected; but in that case ea: generally, and ao frequently, 
remain without contraction, and the termination -eo is either uncon- 
tracted, or takes the Ionic contraction into ev, or the € is even length- 
ened into e, as e.g. épeo (from épopai). 

(e) In the 3 plur. of the pass. aor. the termination -ycay is 
changed into -e, regularly in Holic and Doric, and frequently in epic 
Greek. 

(f) The following peculiarities are to be observed in the subjunctive 
mood : (a) the epic dialect retains the fuller inflexions in-y. This is 
very common in the 3 pers. sing. ; e.g. we have AaByow and ayyor for 
AdBy and ayy. As examples of the 1 pers. with the ending -wye we 
have cirwpe (Od. xx11. 392), Bwye (Jl. xvi. 63), xrefvwpe (Od. xix. 490), 
ayaywpe (1. xxtv. 717), txope (Ld. 1x. 14), €€Awpe (Od. xx1. 348), rvywpe 
(1b. xxu. 7). (8) Instead of -s the 2 pers. sing. subj. has generally 
the fuller termination -c6a; e.g. é0éAnoOa, elryoOa, for ééAys, elirys. 
(y) According to the exigencies of the metre, epic writers often shorten 
the modal vowel of the subj., so that ¢ is substituted for y, and o for a, 
and the form of the subj. in many cases assimilated to that of the 
indic.; e.g. eSoney for ciSwpev, Comer for twnev, POcerar for POi7rat, ke. 

(g) In epic the 3 pers. plur. imperat., both act. and pass. is 
always formed with the terminations -vrwy and -cOwy ; e.g. mworvtwy (not 
mweérwoay), érécOwy (not érécbwcay). 

(h) The complete termination of the infin. act. was -enevar, by the 
abbreviation of which were formed partly -eyev, and, by rejecting p, 

32 
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(cev) ev; partly -wevac and -vaz. In the pres. and fut. infin. Homer 
interchanges the terminations -¢ueva,, -Guey and -ew; €.g. axovepevat, 
axovenev and axovew, aféuevar, ageuev and afew (from ayw). The inf. 
2 aor. has the terminations -éuevat, -éuev, -civ and -éew; e.g. éAdéuevar, 
Abeuev, ehOety (from 7APov), Bar€ew (from BaddrAw). The inf. perf. 
appears in Homer only in forms where « has been rejected (comp. above, 
1, (b)), and always takes with him the termination -pevac or -pev; e.g. 
reOvduevae and reOvapev, BeBaper, éorapey. Besides the common ter- 
mination -ewv of the infinitive, verbs in -aw and -éw have also -exevar, but 
contract the « of the termination with the characteristic vowel into 7 ; 
e.g. pirdev, prety and gdirjpevac (from diréw), wewjpevar (from wewaw). 
The inf. aor. pass. has, besides the common termination -jvar, also 
-ypevae; e.g. Sanvac and Sajpevar (from daw). All the remaining infini- 
tives, as that of the 1 aor. act., and the whole of those in the pass., 
retain their simple termination unchanged. 


(i) The terminations which have the circumflex in the common 
language, as -w and -ovat in the fut. act. and mid., -eiy in the inf. 
2 aor. act., and -o in the subj. of the aor. pass, are in epic frequently 
resolved ; e.g. 

ayyerew (a8 fut. of ayyeAAw). 

Badéev (inf. aor. of Baddw). 

meoéeo Oat (inf. fut. mid. to zizrw). 

peyéwoe (3 plur. subj. 2 aor. pass. to pcyvupn). 

In such resolved forms of the subj. 2 aor. pass. it not unfrequently 
happens that the « is lengthened in «a; e.g. Sapeiw (subj. 2 aor. pass. 
to dauaw), and also the modal vowel made short (see above, (e)); e. g. 
dapecere, as 2 pers. plur. to dapeiw. 


(k) On the abbreviation of the termination -ycav into -ev, see 
above, (c), and below, ITI. (5). 
II, Peculiarities of the Ionic Dialect. 


(1) The later Ionic dialect, as exhibited in the writings of Hero- 
dotus, possesses in common with the epic dialect just treated of, many 
peculiarities, which we shall therefore merely indicate by reference to 
the preceding. On the iterative tenses in -eoxov and -eoxopny, see L. 1, 
(a). On the pluperfect -ea, see I. 1, (c). On -aras and -aro for -yrat and 
-vro, see I. 3, (c). On the augment, see I. 2. 


IIT. Peculiarities of the Doric Dialect. 


(1) The change of 7 into a, so common to the Doric dialect, occurs 
in verbal forms in the dual termination -yv and the passive termination 
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-pyv, which in Doric are therefore -av and -pav; e.g. ixopay for ixdunv. 
This change is usual also in the derivative tenses of verbs in -dw and 
of some few in -éw, which lengthen the characteristic vowel into -7; 
e. g. dyandow for ayarjow, épidaga for épiAyoa. Its occurrence how- 
ever is extremely rare in the termination -yv of the aor. pass In 
verbs beginning with a the a is retained even when the temporal 
augment is introduced, but then it is always long; e.g. dxovw, aor. 


axovoa. 


(2) The Dorians frequently form the 2 pers. sing. indic. in -es 
instead of -ets; e.g. Tumres, oupiles for turrets, ovpiles. Instead of -s at 
the end, the second person of all the moods of the act. had in the old 
language the termination -ofa, which is still of frequent use in the 
Doric dialect, and occurs in the epic writers chiefly in the 2 pers. 
subj.. more rarely in the optat. The common language has retained 
this termination in the following forms: joa, “thou wast” (from «iué), 
jecoOa, “thou wentest” (from ¢l), olofa and ydeo6a, “thou knowest, 
knewest” (from olda), and épyoGa, “thou saidst” (from Pyp/). 


(3) The 1 pers. plur. of the active conjugation terminates in the 
Doric dialect in -yes instead of -wev; 0.g. érvmropes for érumronev. The 
Latin shows that this was the original form of the person-ending. In 
the passive they likewise use the fuller termination -peo@ov and -pecba 
for -yefov and -peGa (see above, I. 3, (b)). 


(4) The 3 pers, plur. act. terminates in Doric in -vrt with a short 
connective vowel instead of -o. preceded by a long sound ; e.g. 


avareAAovre for avaréAdovct 


Tpepovre 5 = Tpepovce 
4 
TUTTWVTE wee TUTTWCTE 
4 - 
rerupaytt ... TeTUpact 


The Latin shows that this was the original form. 


In the 2 fut. the termination -éovre is contracted by the Dorians into 
-ebvrl, e.g. peveovTt, pevevvre for pevovor, from pevw. Moreover it is to be 
remarked that this termination -yre never receives the v épeAxvorixov. 
Instead of the termination -ovox in the pres. and 1 fut., -ove also occurs, 
particularly in the poets, and this requires the v épeAxvotiov ; @. g. 
¢vAaccow for PvAaccovow. And in Holic we find -a« for -aou 


(5) The termination -yoav in the 3 pers. plur. of the aor. pass. 
and of the optat. is shortened in Doric into -ey, e.g. érupOev for ér’pOnoar. 
This peculiarity is common also to the epic, where e.g. tpapev for 
érpadynoay, and such like fornis, are quite usual ; and in the optat. this 
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abbreviated termination predominates throughout in the common lan- 
guage also; e.g. rupGetev for rupGeinoay. 

(6) The infin. act. instead of the termination -ev has in Doric -ener 
or generally -ev, and more rarely the lengthened -yv; e.g. rumrey and 
tumrenev for turrew, AaBév and AaBnv for AaPeiv. 

In the infin. perf. act. we have sometimes -ev for -eva:, as yeyaxeww 
for yeyaxévar (Pind. Ol. v1. 49). And the Aolic has even an infin. in 
-ts, a8 yéAais for yeAaev. 

7) In the terminations of participles the Dorians use -o« instead of 
-ov, and -a: instead of a; e.g. 


TUTTOLTS for rurrovea 
AaBoica ... AaBoica 


Tuas and truyaia ... + TUWas, -aca. 

The partic. perf. act. is sometimes formed by the Dorians with the 
termination of the partic. pres. ; e.g. reppixovres (Pind. Pyth. tv. 183) 
for wedpixores. In some instances epic writers also adopt this forma- 
tion; as e.g. xexAryovres for xexArzyores. 


(8) On the formation of the 1 fut. act. and mid. we observe the 
following as Doric peculiarities: (a) All verbs in -{w form the 1 fut. in 
-fw. The same peculiarity is transferred also to the 1 aor. (b) The 
termination of the 1 fut. act. and mid. is circumflexed by the Dorians 
and conjugated throughout entirely like the termination of the Attic 
fut. ; e.g. 

Tua, -ets, -et, plural rupodpey or -edper, -ctre, -otvre or -evvTt. 

Fut. mid. rupovpar or -etpar, &e. 

This contraction seems to have originated in an old fut. in -ow or 
-c.ozat, Which is found in some forms; as rpagiopes for tpafoper, xapifwo- 
peOa for yaptovpea, rporeufiw for rpoAcipw. 

In some verbs, which form a fut. mid. with an active signification, 
this fut. has retained the Doric termination even in the common lan- 
guage, @.g. mecovpa: and revootpat, fut. of rirrw and muvOavopa. So 
also, besides the two already mentioned, are formed the fut. of Oéw, 
Kraiw, véw, Tailw, rAéw, mvéw, mviyw, pevyw and xélw; thus, Gevootpa, 
kAavoovpar, &c. 


IV. LPeculiarities of the Attic Dialect. 


(1) The epic termination of the pluperf. -ea (see above, I. 1, (c)) 
passed also into the Attic dialect, assuming the contracted form in -y, 
to which -s (for -eas) corresponds in the 2 pers. and -e or -ew (for -ce 
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or -eev) in the third. This termination, however, can be referred to with 
certainty only in the pluperf. of oida, of which the following forms are 
usual in Attic Greek: 1 pers. 7dev and 75n, 2 pers. qdets or pdeoGa and 
pons or 7onoGa, 3 pers. 7dee and pdewv. 

(2) In the 2 pers. sing. pass. the Attics, after rejecting o, con- 
tract -ear into -e. This appears to have been the only termination made 
use of in the older Attic language ; subsequently it was interchanged 
with -y, though in the 2 fut. mid. -e is the predominant termination. 
According to modern critics the ending -e is to be preferred in Aris- 
tophanes, -7 is most common in the MSS. of the tragedians, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and both endings are supported by authority in Plato 
and the orators (see Kiihner, Hacurs. u. ad Xen. Memor.). The -e 
appears without change in the fut. owe, and in BovAe, “thou art will- 
ing,” and ofe, “thou thinkest;” so that the use of BovAy and oiy is 
invariably confined to the subjunctive. 


(3) On the Attic future, see 302, B. 1, Obs. 3. 


V. Peculiarities of the Alexandrian Dialect and of the later 
Language. 
(1) In the 3 pers. plur. imperf. and 2 aor. the later language 
makes use of the termination -ocay instead of -ov; e.g. eizocay for 


elzrov, cc. 


(2) In the 3 pers. plur. perf. act. the termination -ay occurs in- 
stead of -dov; e.g. eipyxay for eipyxact, &c. Also in Cretan inscriptions 
we find aréoraAxay for ameoraAxact. 


§ XII. Class B. (6) or Circumflexed Verbs. 


332 The derivative verbs tiaw, ‘I honour,” from tien, 
‘honour ;”’ arovéw, ‘I beget,” “ make of a certain kind”’ (from the 
root found in wav, mol-unv, 6-rrulw, dulw, dvw, fac-to, fio, pu-er, 
pu-bes, Sanscrit pu-tra, &c.!); and prcBow, “I let out for hire,” 
from pods, “ hire ;”’ are thus inflected : 


2 It is not derived from sods, for in that case the verb would be woiwdw, a form 
which actually occurs, e.g. Arist. Eth. Nic. 111. § 16, olov el Apros rovro 7 wéwerras 7 
wenolwra: ws def: and we have raovs rwas wofoa, Id. ibid. 1. 9, § 8. 
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CoMPARATIVE SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTRACTED CONJUGATION 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Dual. 


I honour. 


I. 


(Tipaw) Ti 
(Tipaets) Thas 
(riysdes) Taps 
(Tupaoper) 

Ti wev 
(Tepsaere) 
TLLaTE 
(Tepaover) 
TLULOOL 
(TepLaerov) 
TipsLarov 
(Tupaeror) 
TULATOV 


II. 


(Tipae) Tina 
(Tiaérw) Tipata 
(Typaere) TYLaTeE 
(TiaéTwoay) 
TiuLaTwoaYy 
(Tiaovrwv) 
TLLOVTOY 
(Tippaerov) 
TLLaTOV 
(TypaéTwv) 
TLLATOV 


IN -@). 


Active Voice. 


Present (A, 1). 


I make. 


Indicative Mood. 
(qrovéw) Tro 
(arovéets) Trovets 
(qrovée) Trovet 
(rovéopev) 
TOLOU LEV 
(qrovéeTe) 
TOUELTE 
(qrovéouct) 
qovovet 
(aroveerov) 
TOUELTOV 
(arovéerov) 
TOLELTOV 


Imperative Mood. 


(qrolee) troiet 


T let. 


(wc 8ow) pica 
(uso Ooers) pra Bois' 
(uta Goer) pro Boi" 
(ura Pooper) 

pc Oodpev 

(pro Ooere) 

pura Oovre 

(ta Ooover) 

pra bover 

(ta Ooerov) 

pic OovdTov 

(ta Boerov) 

pa Oodrov 


(wiaBoe) picBov 


(qroveéTw) Troveirw (ptaBoéra) pc PovTw 


(qrovéeTe) Trovecre 
(troveéTworav) 
ToveiTwaav 
(arovecvTwv) 
TTOLOUVT WY 
(arotéerov) 
TOULELTOV 
(qroveéTov) 
TOLELT WV 


(uso Ooere) pro Gove 
(10 Ooérwoar) 
pcOovrwcay 

(to Ooovrwy) 

pa bovvrav 
(yutoOoerov) 

peta Oovrov 


(to Goérwv) 


pa Oovtov 


1 The unusual contraction of -de:s and -oys into -ois, as also of Se: and -dy into “Ol, 
is founded upon the principle, that «, as the chief vowel in the termination of the 
pres. and subj., must not be lost in the contraction. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual, 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual, 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


(Tipaw) Tipe 
(Timans) Tyas 
(Tipan) Tea 
(Tipdarper) 

TUL@ LEV 
(Timanre) TYLaTE 
(Tipawor) Tipact 
(TtpanTov) 
TlLaTov 
(Tiyantov) 
TLLaTov 


IV. 


(Tipaotpt) Ti@pe 
(Tysaots) TiYs@s 
(Tepaot) TY@ 
(Tepaorper) 

Top HEV 
(Typaore) Ty@re 
(Tipaovev) Tip@ev 
(Tescottov) 
TLL@TOV 
(Tipaolrnv) 
TLL NY 


TLL 
TLLGNS 
TLLON 
TLLQON MEV 
TLLGNTE 
TUyL@eV 
TLL@ONTOV 
TLL@NTHY 


1 See note to present tense. 
$ On the use of this accessory form of the opt. the following is to be observed : 
(1) It is most common in verbs in -dw, but in both the other classes also the singular 
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III. Subjunctive Mood. 


(qrovéw) trove 
(arocéns) trowns 
(arovén) Trovy 
(trovéwpev) 

TOLG [LEV 
(arovénre) Trounte 
(qrotéwot) Trov@aot 
(srovénrov) 
TOunTOV 
(aroventov) 
Tolntov 


Optative Mood. 
(arovéotpe) Trovotpe 
(rovéots) Trovots 
(trov€ot) Trovot 
(arovéotpev) 

TOLOL LEV 
(arovéouTe) TrovovTeE 
(trovéovev) Trovotev 
(trovéotTov) 
qWOvotTov 
(aroveoiTnv) 
movolrny 


Attic Form’. 


Trovoinv 
qWoLoins 
qotoin 
Tovoinpey 
TOLOINTE 
TOLolev 
qovolntov 
ToLoLnTnV 
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(wtcbow) pic Oa 
(ytabons) pra Bois" 
(utaOon) pic Bor" 
(wa Powpev) 
pucOapev 
(ptobonte) pucbare 
(wtcbowar) pcbac. 
(utaOonrov) 
puaO@rov 

(ta Oénrov) 


pc Oarov 


(wtoOoorpt) prc bois 
(ptaboas) pecbois 
(ytcOoor) pero 
(ro Pootpev) 

pa Ootpev 

(uta Boorte) pro botre 
(rc Ooorev) pro Botev 
(uta Boorrov) 

puta Ootrov 


(to Oooirnv) 
pura Oolrny 


pc boinv 
pc Ooins 
pea Ooin 
prc Boinnev 
pocOoinre 
pura Ootev 
picbolntov 
pc Goinrny 
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V. Infinitive Mood. 
(reac) tipav?} (qrovéetv) trovecy «= (eto oer) pro Body 


VI. Participle. 
(ripawv,-dovoa,  (srovéwy, -éovca, (puta Oowr, -oovca, 
-aov) -€ov) -dov) 
TLV, -OOA, -GV TOY, -ovCa, -oby picOwr -ovCa, -ovV 
gen. Tiyavros, &c. gen. trovobvros, &c. gen. puaOovvros, Kc. 
Imperfect (A, 2). 
Sing. (éripaov) éripwy (€zroleav) érrolouy (éuicOoov) éwioBovy 
(éripaes) éripas (€rrotees) érrolets (€ulaOoes) éulaBous 


(eripac) eripa (€rrotee) érrole, — (€ttar Boe) ela Bov 
Plur. (éripaopev) (érrovéopev) (euro Pooper) 
ETLL@ LEV E7TOLOU LEV éutc Oovpmev 
(éripaere) (€mrovéeTe) (€utoOoere) 
ETLULGTE ETTOLELTE éutoOovre 
(éripaov) (€7roleov) (éloOoov) 
eTiLO@V €trolouv éulaOouv 
Dual. — — — 
(erupaerov) (€mrotéeTov) (euro Boerov) 
€TUaTov €TTOLELTOV éuta Oovroy 
(erupaérnv) (émroveérnv) (éraOoérnv) 
eTLpaTny €TrOLELT NV eta Oovrny 


Passive Voice. 
Present (A, 1). 
JT. Indicative Mood. 


Sing. (Tuysaopat) (rovéopat) (ur Poopat) 
Tip@pat ToLovpat pabodpar 
(roan) Tyna (arovén) Troun, Trovet (ptaO0n) pro Bot 
(Tizaerac) (arovéerat) (to Ooerar) 
TLLATAL TovetTat peo Govrat 


of this form occurs in Attic Greek more frequently than the usual one in -oju. On 
the contrary, in the plural its use is almost wholly confined to verbs in -dw. (2) From 
the appellation Attic form it must not be inferred, that it belonged exclusively to the 
Attic writers, since it also occurs, although leas frequently, in the other dialects. 

1 The ¢ subscribed under the infinitive termination -¢v should properly be omitted, 
because its admission into the termination -ew is owing solely to the contraction of -ee 
into -e. As however it is invariably retained in the editions of Greek writers, its use 
may be regarded as conventionally established. 
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Plur,  (tipadpeOa) (troveoucOa) (uta Boope8a) 
Tinwpeba Trovoupeda prcBovpeba 
(rypacaBe) (trovéeo Oe) (wis Odeo be) 
Tipacbe qovetabe picbovabc 
(Tipaovras) (troveéovrat) (wc Ooovrat) 
TLLOVTAL TOLOUVTAL po bovvrat 

Dual. (ripacpeBov) (aroveoeBov) (wa BoopcBov) 
TipopeOov qrovoupLeGov picbovpebov 
(rippacaGov) (trovéec Bov) (tc Boec Gov) 
Tiypacbov troveta Gov pc Bovcbov 
(Tiaeo Bor) (arovéo Pov) (ta Ooec Gor) 
Tiypac ov qoteia Gov pucbovabov 

IJ. Imperative Mood. 

Sing. (ripaov) tia (arotéov) Trovod (ucOo0v) proc Oov 
(ripaécOw) (troveéo Ow) (wrcoéc Ow) 
Tiysacbw touialy pcbovcbw 

Plur, (rysaeo8e) (trovéer Oe) (pc OoecGe) 
Tipacbe qoveiabe pucBovabe 
(rippaécOwoayv) (roveécOwcav) = (utoboécPwaoarv) 
TiysacOwoav toveicOwoav pusBovabwoayp © 
or (ripaécOwv) or (qroveeoOwv) — or (ta Boeo Our) - 
Tipacdov tovelaOwv pcbovabwy 

Dual. (tysaeoOov) (arovéec Pov) (race Gov) 
Tipacbov qroveta Gov piabovaGov 
(TipaéoOwv) (troveéc Ow) (wc Boéo Pwr) 
Tipacbwv toveiaOwy picBovabav 

III. Subjunctive Mood. 

Sing. (rywawpar) (arovéwpat) (1a Bowpar) 

THL@ LAL TOUBLAL pucOapat 


(Tian) Tipe (arovén) Trou (uta8on) prcOot 
(Tianrar) Tysatat (srovéntat) Trownrat (ptoOonTar) picOarat 


Plur. (tTtadpea) (vrovewpea) (pc OowpeOa) 
Tipopela mrovmpeba pucOwpcba 
(rypanobe) (arovéno Ge) (wiconabe) 
TyLacbe moinabe picbacbe 
(Tiypawyras) (trovéwvrat) (ta Oowvrat) 
TlL@vTat TOUBVTAL pucOavrat 
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Dual. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Dual. 


Sing. 


(rypawpeBov) 
TiywpeOov 
(rtptano Gov) 


_ TyLaaOov 


(tipanoOor) 
Ty.acOov 


(rraoluqy) 
TLL@UNY 


(Tepaoto) Tip@o 
(rypaotto) Tyu@ro 


(Tiypaoipeba) 
Tipopeba 
(Tisaovc be) 
Tip@obe 
(TiptaowvTo) 
TLL@VTO 
(TipaoipeBor) 
Tip@peBov 
(rTeppaotc Bov) 
Tiyu@a Gov 
(Tipsaoic Onv) 
Tima Onv 


(Tiytaec Oar) 
Tiysacbat 


(TLpLadpevos) 
TUpL@{LEVOS 


(érypaopny) 
ETL UL UNV 
(éTtpaov) 
ETLULO 
(€TLpaeTo) 
ETLULATO 
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(arovewpeBor) 
TrouwpeOov 
(arovéno Gov) 
totnaGov 
(aroténo Gov) 
mona Gov 


Optative Mood. 


(sroveotunv) 
ToLoi ny 


(arovéoto) Trototo 
(arovéotto) ToLotTo 


(troveoipeBa) 
Trovoimela 
(trovéotr Oe) 
mo.oia be 
(arotéowvTo) 
TOLowvTO 


(troveo(ueBov) 


qotolweOov 
(trovéouc Gov) 
qotoia Gov 
(aroveoia Onv) 
to.oic Any 


V. Infinitive. 


(aroveec Oat) 
ova Oat 


VI. Participle. 


(7roveojeevos) 
TOLOUJLEVOS 


Imperfect (A, 2). 


, 
(évroteounv) 
€TroLovLNV 
(€7rovéou) 
€TFOLOU 

b , 
(€7rovéeTo) 
ETTOLELTO 


(ptt OowpeBov) 
pc OadpeBov 
(uta Bono Gov) 
pucOac ov 
(uta Oonc Gov) 


pc Oao Gov 


(prc Booinnv) 
prc Boiunv 


(uta Ooo10) pra Boio 
(uta OcoTo) proOoiTo 


(utc GooipcBa) 
prcOoipeba 
(ra Ooora be) 
picboiabe 
(4ttaGoowTo) 
puta Ooivto 
(tc BooipeBov) 
ptcbolucBov 
(yt Ooota Gov) 
pc Boia bov 
(1a Booic Onv) 
puta Boia Onv 


(ute oe Ba) 
prc bovcbat 


(uta Poopevos) 
pera Bovpevos 


(eto Ooounv) 
éucoOoupnv 
(és oov) 
éuta Gov 
(€utaOoerTo) 
€utaOovTo 
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(€uto GoopeOa) 
éutobovpeba 
(euro Ooea be) 
éutabovabe 
(€ua Ooovto) 
€utaBovvro 
(eto BooueOov) 
€utaGovueov 
(€uta Ooec Bov) 
eutaOovabov 
(euta Boéo Onv) 
éutaOovaOnv 


penicOwpat 
éuenicOapny 


pepicOwoat 


éuepwlc buco 
pepicbwrat 
éwenicOwro 


peur Oopeba 


enews Oadpcba 
pepicOwabe 

€pwepia Owobe 
peepio Owvras 

€uenicOwvro 
penta OwpueBov 

éwepia Ow@peOov 
penlcbwaGov 

éuenicbwabov 
pepicOwabov 

Enea OacOnv 


penicbwao 
pepcOacbw 
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Plur, (eripaope9a) (€mroveopeOa) 
eTipw@peba érrocovpeOa 
(ertptaeo Oe) (€mroréeo Ge) 
eriaabe erroteia Ge 
(€TLpLaovTo) (€vrotéovTo) 
ETLLL@VTO ETTOLOUVTO 

Dual. (éripadpeOov) (€rroveoeOov) 
eriwpebov €rrovoupeOov 
(€rtpaecOov) (€rrocéec Oov) 
eTtac Oov €rroveta Gov 
(€repaéarOnv) (€vroveeo Onv) 
eripwacOnv €rrotetc Onv 

I. Indicative Mood. 
Perfect (C, 1) and Pluperfect (C, 2). 

Sing. Teripnpac TeTrOin Lae 

ETETLULN UNV ET ETFOLN NV 
TeTipnoat WeTroinaat 
eTETIiLNTO ETrETTOLNTO 
TeTLuUNTat WeroinTat 
eTETipUNTO ETrETTOLNTO 
Plur. rertipnucda metroinueba 
éTeTipnweOa erretroinpea 
retina be metroing Ge 
éetetipnabe evretroina Oe 
TETLUNVTAL IETOLNVTAL 
éretiunvto €TETTOLNYTO 

Dual. reripnpeBov qemrouneGov 

érettunweOov é7reTrotn eGov 
tetipnoOov aetroina Gov 

eretunoGov émretroina Gov 
tetipna Gov metroina Gov 

ereTipnoOny érretroinaOnv 

II. Imperative  reriunoo TETrOiNTO 

reTipnoOw metroinaOw 
&e. &e. 


&e. 


III. Subjunctive rtereunpévos 3 memompévos d peptic Owpévos & 


&e. Ke. 


&e. 
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IV. Optative TETLUNMEVOS §TreTToLnévos §=—s ret Owpevos 
elny, &e. einv, &c. elnv, &c. 

V. Infinitive rerypnoba. teronoOa = = rept Oar Oar 

VI. Participle TeTLunpévos metronuéevos §=—s_ weet Owpievos 
“7, -OV “1, ~OVv “7, Ov 


All the remaining tenses are formed quite regularly. 


Active. 
1 fut. (B, 1) TYULNTW ToimMnow pucbacw 
“TELUS, TEL = “ELS, -EL -TELS, -CEL 
1 aor. (B, 2) eTiLLNoa eTroinga éuicbwoa 
Perfect (C, 1) TeTipnKa WeTroinka pepwicOwxa 
Pluperf. (C, 2) éreTinkery eTreTroinKery = Eye Oder 
Passive. 
1 aor. (D, 1) éTLpnOnv érrotnOnv éutcOwOnv 
1 fut. (D, 1+ B) timOncopas troinOncopa. ptcbwbncopac 
Paulo-p. fut. (C,1+B) reripjoopas metromoopat pentoOdcopas 
Middle. 
"1 fut. (B, 1) — TynTOpaL =—- Tornwopat picbacopat 
1 aor. (B, 2) ETLNoayny eTroncapnvy = ett oOwoapny 


333 General Observations on the Circumflexed Verbs. 


(1) In the common language the secondary tenses of these verbs 
are wanting, and only a few traces of them are found even in the older 
language. 

(2) For the more accurate definition of the rule, that contracted 
verbs lengthen the characteristic vowel in derivative tenses, namely, a 
into yn, &c., the following remarks must be added : 

(a) Verbs in -dw almost invariably lengthen the characteristic vowel 
in the derivative tenses; but when a is preceded by an ¢, or « or p, they 
take not 7, but long a; e.g. 

éaw, “I permit,” fut. Lace, 1 aor. eiaca. 

éoriaw, “I entertain,” fut. londco, 1 aor. ciotiaca. 

dpaw, “T do,.’ fut. Spacu, 1 aor. é5paca. 
xpau, xpaozar alone takes an » when p precedes. On the contrary, 
axpodouat, “I hear,” and waxxodw, “I am senseless,” take long a instead 
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of; eg. dxpodcopat, &c. The following verbs are to be observed as 
Special exceptions, for they retain the short a in the derivative tenses: 
YAdw, Sapdw, eAdw, Epapat, OAraw, rdw, iudw, Kepdw, crdw, Kpepdu (in the 
transitive sense), maouat, oraw and xaAqw,—thus: fut. vedio, Sapiiou, 
Dicu, &e. 


(b) Of verbs in -éw, the following retain in the derivative tenses the 
« unchanged : aidéopar, axéopat, aréw, apxew, épew, Céw, xaréw, féw, TeAEw, 
tpéw,—thus: fut. aiSécopat, axécopar, de. 

Other verbs in -éw take the long vowel in some tenses, while in others 
they retain the short one. These are as follow: 

aivew, “IT praise,” fut. aivéow, 1 aor. qveoa, perf. qvexa, 1 aor. pass. 
yveOny, perf. pass. 7vnuat. The epic forms are airjow, &c. 

aipew, “I take,” retains the short vowel only in the 1 aor. pass. 
npeOnv. 

dew, “I bind,” has in the fut. dj;0u, 1 aor. éyoa, but in the perf. 
dédexa, perf. pass, SeSenar, 1 aor. pass. éd€Fyv. 

woGew, “I desire,” interchanges, according to the difference of dialects, 
between zoféow and mofyow, &c. In the perfect only it always takes 
9, weroOnKa, TeToOnpat. . 

Six verbs in -éw, all implying a continuous motion, change the 
characteristic into ev in the fut., namely, dé, “I run;” véw, “I swim ;” 
wréw, “I sail;” avéw, “I blow;” péw, “I flow;” yéw, “I pour;” fut. 
Oevootpat, TACT, pevow, kc. 


(c) In verbs in -ow, the short vowel is retained in the derivative 
tenses only by apow, “TI plough,” fut. dpdcw, and opxow (obsolete radical 
form to ourvvt), aor. wuoca. 


(3) The subjunct. and optat. perf. pass. appear only in certain 
trisyllabic perfects, particularly of those which have a present significa- 
tion, such as xéxtrypat, “I possess,” from xraopat; péuvnpat, “I remem- 
ber,” from pupynokw; xéxAnpat, “TI am called,” from xatéw; e.g. 


KexTypot, Subj. xéxrwpat, opt. cexrypnv and Kextwpyv, -Wo, -@ro, &c. 
péepynpat, subj. pepvwpar, opt. peuvppyv and pepvwpyy, -Go, -Wro, &e. 


(4) On the application and neglect of contraction, the following 
are the general rules. The Attic writers use exclusively the contracted 
form. But in verbs in -éw, whose root is monosyllabic, contraction 
does not take place if ¢ is followed by one of the dull sounds 9, », or, 
ov, or by an 7; @g. wAdw, mActs, wel, wAelrov; but mAdopey, mA€ovcr, 
mAéwol, Tien, &c. An exception is formed by Séw, ‘I bind,” which is 
contracted even when a dull sound follows; e.g. S€opat, Sodpuarz. On the 
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contrary; the Ionians adopt contraction in verbs in -aw and -ow, but not 
in those in -éw. On the peculiarities of the remaining dialects, in respect 
to contraction, see below, (6). 


(5) Some verbs in -aw take y instead of a in contraction. This 
invariably happens in law, “I live;” wevaw, “I am hungry;” dupaw, “I 
am thirsty ;” ypaopa, “I use;” eg. 

law, Sys, Cn, dual Gjrov, fyrov, plur. Cape, Cire, Caor, inf. Cyyv, 
imperf. eCwy, els, efn, &e. 

In xvaw, “I rub;” cpudu, “I smear;” Yaw, “I scour;” this, although 
not the only one in use, is the common mode of contraction. 


(6) The following are the peculiarities of the different dialects in 
the use of contracted verbs: 

(a) The epic dialect adopts or neglects contraction according to the 
exigencies of the metre. The following observations apply to the differ- 
ent classes of contracted verbs. 


(a) In verbs in -éw, if ¢ is followed by w, , ot and ov, contraction 
does not take place; but if another sound follows, it is partly omitted, 
partly applied, and eo is then contracted into ev. Frequently also € is 
lengthened into e, with the omission of contraction; e.g. reAeiet, ére- 
Aetero (from red€w), wAcfev and Ociew for wAcew and Oéev. In epic Greek 
the termination -ea of the 2 pers. sing. pres. pass. is not contracted into 
7, but either remains in the resolved form, e.g. diAcear, or the € of the 
root is contracted with the « of the termination into e, e.g. pvietac for 
pvOéeat, or one ¢ is rejected, e.g. wvfea. In the 2 pers. sing. imperf. and 
imperat. either eo is contracted into ev, or, as most frequently happens, 
an ¢ 1s rejected; e.g. airéo, poo for airéeo, hofséeo. 

(8) Verbs in -ow are either contracted in the usual manner, or they 
neglect contraction, and change the characteristic vowel o into w; e.g. 
vmvwovras (from virvow), &c. Also some forms in these verbs, as in verbs 
in -aw (see under (y)), exhibit a lengthening of the sound, which presup- 
poses a contracted form, and generally takes place with ow and ow; 


e. g. 


apowot for apoovet, apotor, 
dyiowvro for Syidovro, dyiodvto, 
Syidwev for Syioorev, Syiotev. 

(y) Verbs in -aw occur in epic Greek without contraction only in 
particular cases, chiefly when the root is monosyllabic, or the characteris- 
tic vowel a is long; e.g. €xpae (from xpaw), Supawv (from Supaw), and from 
vaveTaw, va.veTaovot, vateraovra, &c. In general, however, these verbs 
undergo contraction, and then again the contracted sound is frequently- 
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lengthened, a similar and, for the most part, short sound being inserted 
before it; e.g. 


opaw contr. ope epic lengthened form opow 
opaets 5 Opas aes opaas 

t 4 4 € ~ e ‘s 
opaea Oat ... opacOat re opuag Gat 
Opaoue we OPwptt oe Opowpe 


Whether a long or short vowel must be inserted, is determined by 
the nature of the word and by the relation of the syllables to the metre. 
The short sound is inserted when the preceding syllable is short, as in 
all the above examples; on the contrary, the long sound enters where a 
long syllable is essential to the metre, consequently chiefly in the middle 
of other long syllables; e.g. 


pvacoOae contr. pyvacGa epic lengthened form pvaacba 
pevowae ... pevowa sou pevowvaa. 
nBaovea ... + nBaca au nBwowca 


In rare instances, and only in certain forms of particular verbs, the 
inserted sound follows that of the contraction. This happens only in 
the mingled sound w, when succeeded by vr, and in w, which is then 
lengthened into wor; e.g. 


nBaovres coutr. 7Bavres epic lengthened form 7Bwovres 
Spaorpt ... Opope — Spwoue 
Ods.1 In epic Greek the third pers. dual in -ry» of some verbs contracts -ae into 
7; e.g. mpocavdyrny (from zpocavédw). This contraction occurs in the same form of 
two verbs also in -éw, namely, in dreAnrny (from dredéw) and duapryrny (from éuap- 
réw), Also an 7 enters into infinitives of verbs in -dw and -éw, formed with the 


termination -xevac; e.g. yormevat, rewnuevac (from yoaw, wewdw); 80 also piAnpevac 
(from gidéw), &c. 


Obs. 2 In the epic writers, the imperf. in some verbs changes a into €; e.g. je- 
volyeov (from pevowdw), dudxAcov (from duox\dw), vreov (from dyrdw). On the further 
extension of this usage by the Ionians, see below, (b). 


Obs. 3 In some verbs in -odw, the Ionic contraction of on into w (see below, (b)) 
occurs also in the epic language; e.g. ériSwooua for éxiBohooua (from ériBodw). 


(b) In the Ionic dialect verbs in -éw are generally uncontracted, 
except that they frequently contract «0 and eov into ev; e.g. moved for 
woltov, Torevpevos for movovjevos. Also in Ionic, as has been shown above 
((a), (a)) in the case of the epic dialect, an ¢ is frequently rejected in the 
3 pers. sing. imperf. pass. In verbs in -ow the Ionians make use of the 
contracted sound ev instead of ov; e.g. édixaiery for édixaiow (from 
dixarow). They also adopt the usual contractions in verbs in -ow. Verbs 
in -aw are likewise regularly contracted by them, although they frequently 
choose 7 instead of a as the mixed sound of contraction; e.g. opqv for 
opav: this particularly happens if an ¢ precedes; e.g. Qvprprat, inoOat for 
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Ovpiara., iaoGor. But in many cases the a of these verbs changes in 
Tonic into e, and contraction is then omitted; e.g. gdoréw for dotaw, 
épwreov for épwraov, &c. They frequently, however, adopt the contrac- 
tion of ao into w, and insert an additional « before the mixed sound; 
@.g. xpéwvrac for xpavrac (from xpaopua), éxtéwvro for éxravro (from 
xtaopat), &c. As therefore verbs in -aw become in this manner verbs in 
-éw, they also admit of contraction into ev (consequently for ao and aov) ; 
e.g. eipwrevy for eipwrwy, ayarebdyres for ayardvres. It is remarkable 
that the Ionians, with whom the resolved form predominates, should 
adopt contraction in certain cases where the Attic writers reject it. 
This happens in the derivative tenses of verbs in -oaw, where o7 is 
contracted into w; e.g. Bwow, —Bwoa for Boyow, ¢Bonoca (from Bodw), 
apBwoas for avaBojoas. The epic prolongation in verbs in -aw and -ow 
is rarely used by the Ionians. 


(c) The Doric dialect, like the Ionic, contracts eo and cov into ev; 
e.g. movevvre for woveovri = mrovéovot. In verbs in -aw the Dorians contract 
ao, aov and aw into a; eg. wewapes for revdouer, contr. mevope, 
mewavrt for rewvdovot, contr. revao. On the contrary, it is worthy of 
remark that ae and ae are contracted by them not into a but into 7; 
e.g. épy and épyy for épa and épav, roApjre for roApare. Also verbs in 
-ew take the Doric infinitive termination -nv, contr. from -eyv; e.g. Koupnv 
for xoopetv. In very broad Doric we have driv, pirtomes, prAcovre for 
diréw, pir€opes, hir€over. 


(d) On the Molic dialect nothing can be advanced with safety, on 
account of the few and uncertain traces of its usage. A particular infi- 
nitive form of verbs in -aw and -ow with the terminations -a:s and -ovs is 
given as a peculiarity belonging to it; eg. yéAas for yeAav, vwors for 
vou. 


(7) With respect to the accent in contracted verbs, attention must 
be paid to the general rules for the accentuation of verbal forms com- 
bined with the observations on the change of the accent in contraction. 


§ XIII. Anomalous Verbs. 


334 Although the verbs which have been given in the para- 
digms are called regular, the student has already seen that they 
are all liable to defects and anomalies; and even tumra, the most 
complete specimen of a regular conjugation, will be found again 
in the list of irregular verbs. In fact, the more common the occur- 
rence of a verb 1s, the more liable it is to casual affections; and 
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the study of the irregular verbs is, in fact, a study of those verbs 
which the learner will meet with most frequently in the course of 
his reading. 


335 The irregularities with which the student has to make 
himself acquainted, may be classed under two different heads, 
(I) Anomalies of signification. (II) Anomalies of form, 


(IT) Anomalies of Signification. 


336 Anomalies of signification arise from some apparent 
contradiction between the form of the person-endings and the 
action expressed. Properly speaking, the person-endings which 
are equivalent to an instrumental case, such as -yu, -yev, &c., 
are appropriated to the active voice; while those which are 
equivalent to a locative case are appropriated to the middle or 
passive voice. Thus d/5w-us means, “a giving by me;” dd0- 
pev, “a giving by us;” but dd0-par, “a giving on or of me;”’ 
66-we0a, “a giving on or of us” (285). But the passive form 
of the person-endings is in many cases exclusively adopted by 
verbs which have no trace of a passive meaning, and which we 
call deponent, because they have entirely deponed or laid aside 
the signification proper to the person-endings. On the other 
hand we have seen that an insertion of the elements 6) or 
supersedes the proper force of the active person-endings, as affecting 
the voice of a verb (289, (g)). And with regard to the future, we 
shall see that the form in -yas, from B (290), or what is com- 
monly called the first future middle, may be nsed in particular 
verbs as a passive (342), and in other verbs as an active future 
(344). In considering, therefore, the anomalies of signification 
exhibited by the Greek verb, it will be desirable to notice first 
the deponent verbs, in which the form is throughout inconsistent 
with the signification, and then to pass on to the anomalous use 


of particular tenses. 


(A) Deponent Verbs. 


337 ‘The meaning of the deponent verbs and their relation to 
the middle voice will be explained in the Syntax. Here it is 
merely necessary to say that (1) if the aorist is formed in -cayny, 
according to the type of the middle voice, a verb of this class is 

34 
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called “middle deponent’’ (deponens medium); as royifopa, “I 
set down to any one’s account,” aorist éAoyioaymy ; but it is to be 
remarked that some of these verbs have by the side of their aorist 
middle with an active signification, also a passive aorist with a 
passive meaning; as édwpyoayny, “1 made a present,” but édw- 
pnOnv, “I received a gift.” 


(2) If the aorist in use has only the passive endings, a verb 
of this class is called “passive deponent” (deponens passivum); as 
évOupéopat, “I lay to heart, I ponder,” 1 aor. éveOupnOnv. 


But besides these there are 


(3) Deponents with both passive and middle forms -of the 
aorist, and among these (a) some prefer the passive form, as dva- 
Aéyouat, “I converse,” 1 aor. both dcedéyOnv and dvercEapny, the 
former being most used; (b) others prefer the middle form, as 
amroxplvopat, “I answer,” 1 aor. both azrexpiOnv and azrexpivapny, 
the latter being most used ; (c) others use both aorists indifferently, 


as vreipaopat, ‘I attempt,” 1 aor. éreipaOnv and érreipacapnp. 


(4) Deponents used only in the present and imperfect, as 


avapprydopat, “1 clamber.” 


The following lists give examples of all these different classes : 


338 1 Middle Deponents. 


ayavopat, ayatouat, “ wonder.” 

aivuyparivopat, aiviocopat, 
“speak obscurely.” 

aicOavopar, “perceive.” 

aitcaopat, ‘ inculpate.”’ 

axéopat, “heal.” 

axpartivopmar, “ breakfast.” 

axpoaopat, “ hear.” 

adAropat, “leap.” 

avaBidoxopat, “restore to life.” 

avaivopa, “deny.” 

avatrnvitouat, “wind up, reel off 
(threads from a cocoon, &c.).”’ 

arodvorrouméopat, “ purify by an 
atoning sacrifice.” 


apdaopat, “pray.” 

aotrafopar, ‘‘ greet or welcome.” 

Buafopat, “compel.” 

BaAnyaopa, “ dleat.” 

Bpaveavaopat, Bpvyavaopar 
(Bpvydopar), ‘ roar.” 


Bptpaopat, Bpipoopa, “snort 


with anger.” 
Spopdaomat, “bray like an ass.” 
yityvojat, ‘come into being, be- 
come, exhibit or prove my- 
self.” 
Sedicxopas, “ greet.” 


Sediccopuat, Sediocopuas, ‘ fright- 


en, alarm.” 
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Snréopat, “ destroy, injure.” 

Snptaopas, Snpiowas, “ strive.” 

dtaxedevopas, “ encourage.” 

Si&ypat, “ seek.” 

Swpéopat, “make a present of.”” 

éyxavayaopat, “make a sound on 
something, e. g. a shell.” 

€Xedaipoyat, “ cheat with empty 
hope, deceive.” 

emdoprrifo.as, “eat after.” 

&rropat, ‘ follow.” 

épyatouas, ‘ work out.” 

eVyopat, “ pray.” 

Efriaopat, “ play.” 

nryéopat, ‘lead the way.” 

Gedopan, ‘* behold.” 

iaopat, ‘ heal.” 

iepdopat, “act as priest.” 

ixvéopat, “ arrive.” 

lrrapat, “ fly.” 

torropat, *‘ afflict.” 

Kkadapdaopat, “glean.” 

xetpas, “lie.” 

xédopat, “ exhort.” 

xwvpopat, “utter a plaintive 
sound.”’ 

cravOpuplfopa, “ whimper.” 

xvuCaopas, ‘ whine.” 

Mevorrraopat, “ watch nets.” 

rAloecopmat, “ beseech.” 

ANoyiLopat, “reckon or impute.”’ 

AwBaonat, “ insult.” 

patopat, ‘ strive.” 

paprupopas, “call to witness.”’ 

pacdopat or pacodopat,“ chew.” 

paxopar, “ fight.” 

pndopas, “care for.” 

pnxaopan, “ bleat.”’ 

pmpuxdopa, “ruminate, chew 
the cud.” 
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pnriopat, ‘ reflect.” 

pryavaopat, “ devise.” 

putpéopat, “imitate.” 

puvvpopat, “ hum a tune.” 

puctuAaopat (pvoTIA-), 
bread in gravy.” 

Hopporvrroyat, “ frighten.” 

pvbéopat, ‘ speak.” 

puxcaopat, “ bellow.” 

Poxdopat and pwpdopat, 
“mock.” 

yyyopat, “swim.” 

Evrevomae and EvaAifopa, “fetch 
wood.” 

Gyxdopas, ‘cry out, bray.” 

cdvpopas, ‘‘ lament.” 

ddvcacbat, “ hate.” 

olyopaz, “ depart.” 

oiwvitouas, “ derive auguries.”’ 

ododupopan, ‘ bewail.” 

opyéopat, ‘“ dance.” 

dopaopat, “smell.” 

dcoevopuat, “ derive auguries.”’ 

doppaivopat, “ smell.’’ 

oppvopas, “act proudly.” 

ovraopan, “eat dainties.” 

Tadapaopat, “manage.” 

mapaxedevopat, “ exhort.” 

mapapvOéopuat, ‘“ console.” 

mappnotatouas, “ speak freely.” 

matéopat, “eat.” 

mérouat, ‘ fly.” 

mevOopnat, “learn by inquiry.” 

mwrnkrivopat, “ fight.” 

mrwttoua, “ swim.’ 

morviaopat, ‘appeal to,implore.” 

mpayparevoyat, “am employed.” 

mpoxaritopas, “challenge.” 

mpoouwatoyas, “ prelude.”’ 

npopacivoyat, “make excuse.” 


“sop 
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arepvocopat, “ flutter.” vrroxopivouas, “ flatter.” 
péyxoman, “snore,” vrroxpivoya,‘‘answer, act a part.” 
propuas, ‘“ deliver.” deidopas, “ spare.” 
poopat, “ make haste.” POeyyopat, “ speak.” 
oxapipaopat, “scratch with the ¢dpuyavifouat, “collect fire- 

feet.”’ wood.” 
oxoTimpéopat, “spy.” xapifoua, “ gratify.” 
ornpovitonas, ‘ weave.” yao paopa, ‘ gape.” 
otroyatomat, “ aim.” xYedAvocopuat, ‘“‘ expectorate.”’ 
oTwpvrAdopat, ‘‘ chatter.” xpaopmas, “use, employ.” 
toFafouat, “shoot with a bow.” avéouat, “ busy.” 
virvoyvéopas, “ promise.” a@pvomat, “ howl.” 

339 2 Passive Deponents. 


In these verbs the middle future is either exclusively used, or 
is at least the prevailing form. And the same remark applies 
to the deponents of the third class, except that épayac has always 
épacOncopat, and duaréyoua: has both dvardeyOnoopa: and dia- 
reFopar. 


avruopas and erripéropas and éripedéopat, 
évavrwopat, “am opposed.” “ take care.” 

atrovocouat, ‘ despair.” ériotapat, “ understand.” 
aTropéoat, ‘am in difficulty.” eVOvpéouas, “am cheerful.” 
Bovropar, “ desire.” evAaBéouas, ‘am careful.” 
déouat, “ want, pray.” evrropéopat, “enjoy abundance.” 
dépxopas, “see.” xpévapat, ‘am hanging.” 
Svavoéomat, “ think.” olopat, ‘ think.” 

Suvayat, “am able.” a7poOupéopat, “am heartily dis- 
dvcapeoréouas, ‘am displeased.” posed.” 

évOupéouat, “ reflect.” oéBopat, “ revere.’ 

evvoéouas, “ take thought.” trrotorréopat, ‘ conjecture.’ 


340 3 Deponents with Passive and Middle Aorist. 


(a) The aor. pass. is the usual form. 


dryapat, “admire.” Siadéyomas, ‘ converse.’ 
aidéopat, “ respect.” Epapat, “ love.” 
aptdraopaz, ‘“ contend.” vewecdouat, “am indignant.” 


dpvéopat, ‘ deny.” dthoriudoyat, “am ambitious.” 
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(6) The aor. mid. is the usual form. 


apuelBopas, “ answer.’ 
arroxpivopat, “reply.” 
atrooyeopnat, ‘make a defence.” 
Bpvyaopas, “ roar.” 


Powaopat, “ feast.” 


péphopat, “ blame.” 
diroppovéopas, “ treat kindly.” 


(c) Both aorists are used indifferently. 


avritopas, “encamp.” 
érivoéopaz, “purpose.” 
iuetpopas, “ desire.” 
NoSopéopmat, “ abuse.” 
dlowac, ‘ think.” 


dvopas, “reproach.” 

dpéyouat, “strive.” 

qevpaopat, “ attempt.” 
mpovocopmat, “have forethought. 


9 


341 4 Deponents used only in the Present and Imperfect. 


atopat, ‘am astonished.” 

aivupat, ‘ take.” 

axovatopat, ‘ hear.’’ 

avapptyaopat, “ clamber.” 

ayrowat, ‘meet.’ 

atroxpairanrtvouat, “sleep off a 
debauch.”’ 

apvupas, “receive.” 

Bpépopas, “ roar.” 

BpevOvopas (-vvopaz), “ bear my- 
self proudly.” 

Sarpovitopat, “am possessed.” 

eikvomraopa, “ wriggle, crawl.” 

Edom, ‘ desire.” 

éuratomat, “pay attention.” 

épérrropat, “ feed on.” 

evyerdopat, “pray.” 

jyat, “sit.” 

Opéopar, “cry.” 

ivSarropat, “ appear.” 

xwveratopat, “ drink hemlock.” 


Aalopas (-vyaz), “ take.” 
MAalopas, ‘ desire.’’ 
papvapas, “ contend.” 
pédopat, ‘ take thought.” 
pvpopat, “ bewail.” 

popat, ‘ desire.” 

veer (fopat, “‘ become wroth.”’ 
viccopat, ‘g0.” 

60opat, ‘have a care for.”’ 
érrifopas, “ take thought.” 
opytalopat, “ keep a revel.” 
dccopas, “ conjecture.” 
mévopat, “ labour.”’ 
mriccopat, ‘step out.” 
olvoua, “ hurt.” 


otedrat, “ he is resolved.” 
Tpowéopat, “‘ tremble.”’ 
PéBopat, “am scared.” 
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(B) Anomalous Use of particular Tenses. 
(1) Anomalous use of the Future. 


342 The following are ane of the passive use of the 
so-called future middle : 
dpEouat, “shall be caieal _ 
adwoouat, ‘shall be taken.” 
aviacopat, “shall be grieved.” 
dnradcopat, “shall be shown.” 
éacouat, “shall be suffered.”’ 
Kanovpas for xadécopat, ‘shall be called.” 


(also xexAnoopar, but «AnOnooua: is of rare occurrence in Attic 
Greek). 

réEopat, “shall be spoken of.” 

puoncopat, oruvyncopast, ‘shall be hated.” 

évedStodpat, “shall be reproached.” 

Tyunoopat, “shall be honoured.” 


343 Sometimes the paulo-post future is used without any 
distinction of meaning for the passive future ; thus we have SeSAn- 
TOLat, KEKANTOpNAL, HEeLVAcTopaL, in the same sense as BAnOjcopat, 


KANOncopat, pyncOnoopat. 


344 Some active verbs always employ the middle form of 
the future in an active signification. The following is a list of 
these verbs: 

ddw, “sing,” doopuas. 

axovo, “hear,” axovoopat. 

dpaprave, ‘err,’ a“aprnoopa.. 

atravraw, ‘‘ go to meet,” -rncopat. 
GtroNava, “enjoy,” -avoopat. 

Baditw, “walk,” Badiodpas. 

Baivo, “ go,’ Bnoopas. 

Budo, “ live,” “or opia. 

Bodo», ‘cry out,” -noopat. 

ryerdeo, “laugh,” generally ryehamopat, but also yeddow. 
ynpacko, “ grow old,” ynpacopas. 
yuyvecne, ‘come to know,” yvacopas. 
ypvto, “ grunt,” ypufouat, but also ypugw. 
SapOavm, “slumber,” SapOyjcopat. 
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dépacxe, “run away,” Spacopat. 
écOic, “eat,” opyas and dayouat (Hellenistic: see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 327). 

Gavpateo, “‘ wonder,” -acopat. 

Géw, “run,” Pevoopas. 

Onpaw, “ hunt,” -acopas. 

Oyvnoxe, “am dying,” Oavodpmas. 

Kapve, ‘am weary,” xapovpat. 

xuyave, ‘ overtake,” xuynoopat. 

Kraw, “weep,” KAavcopat. 

Krérrro, “steal,” crAApopar. 

Aayyavw, “obtain by lot,” AnFouas. 

Aap Bavw, “receive,” Anromuas. 

pavOavy, “learn,” pabncopat. 

oinotw, ‘ bewail,” ofuwEopas. 

Suvupt, “ swear,” opovdpar. 

maoxo, “suffer,’’ reloopat. 

mivw, “drink,” mopar. 

aimnra, ‘‘ fall,” vrecodpas. 

aréw, “sail,” arrAcvoopas and -cotpas. 
- podéw, “ gulp down,” -jcopas. 

ovyaw, ‘remain silent,” cvynoopas. 

otwtraw, “hold my peace,” -7copas. 

oxemre, “mock,” oxenpopat. 

orovdalw, “‘am busy,” -acopas. 

tuyyave, “hit the mark,” revEopuas. 

—tpéyo, “run,” OpéEowat and dpapodpac. 

tpwye, “nibble,” rpwFopat. 

devryw, “flee,” devEouas and -fovpac. 

dbave, “am first,” POncopat. 

yalve or yack, “ yawn,’ yavovpas. 

xopéw, “go,” ywpnooiat: but the active form also 

occurs in the compounds, as in rpoc'ywpnow. Thucyd. 11. 80. 


345 The following employ both forms: 
aptrate, “seize,” -doouat and -acw. 
Siw, “ pursue,” -wFopas and -wkw. 
érratvéw, “‘ praise,”’ -écouat, but also -éow: likewise mrapaivéow. 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1181. _ . 
Caw, “live,” Syoouas and Syow. 
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Ovyyave, “touch,” OEouas and 6ifw. 
xorhatw, “ chastise,” xokdcopat, cokdpat, and Kokacw, Kore. 
kwxve, “utter wailings,” -vcopas and -vow. 
Nacko, “sound,” Aacnoopas and -jow. 
vavoronéw, “navigate,” -joopae and -7oo. 
arvéw, ‘ breathe or blow,” avevom and avevoopas, -cotpat, 
mobéw, “long for,” -écopas and -éow. 
tixre, “bring forth,” ré€ouas and réEo. 
dporvrifw, “ cogitate,”’ -icozas and -icw. 
(2) Anomalous uses of the Aorist and Perfect. 

346 The 2 aorist middle occasionally occurs in a passive 
sense; for example, in some compounds of oyéoOat, as xatacyéo Oat, 
ovcyopevos. But it may be laid down that the 1 aorist middle is 
always confined to its proper middle or deponent signification. 
Thus, though wpafecOar might be passive, mpafacPac must be 
middle. 


347 There is a by no means inconsiderable number of active 
verbs which use their second perfect in a passive signification, and, 
perhaps on this account, the old grammars have erroneously 
classed this form of the perfect with the middle voice, supposing, 
for example, that vémo:6a means “I have persuaded myself.” 


Such are 


ayvupt, break,” perf. eaya, ‘am broken.” 
avovyw, ‘‘ open,” wee avegya, “stand open.” 
apapioxe, “fasten,” »»- a@papa, ‘am fixed.” 
Saw, “light upa fire,’ ... dédna, “ blaze forth.” 
éyeipw, “ waken,”’ wes @yprryopa, ‘‘am awakened.” 
éd7rw, “give hope,” -. €0A7ra, ‘ hope.” 
patvouat, “ go mad,” woe peéuenva, “am maddened.” 
ddAvmL, “ destroy.” ... OdwdAa, “am undone.” 
Spvupt, “excite,” — .-. Opwpa, ‘am excited.” 
meiOo, ‘ persuade,” .. qeémoa, “trust, or am _ per- 
suaded.”” 
arnyvups, “ fix,” ... wérnya, ‘stick fast.” 
mpacae, ‘ do,” -.. qéempaya, “have fared.” 
pryvupe, “ break,” +» €pparya, “am burst open.” 
Tnxw, “ melt,” we. =TéeTnKa, ‘am melted.” 


gdalyw, “show,” «.. mweéednva, “ appear.” 
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Obs. There is no direct evidence to show whether this anomaly 
springs from the absorption of a passive ectasis, or from the cause sug- 
gested above, in the case of éornxa (316). Such phrases as €ye xadus, 
when the Romans said bene se habet, may indicate the possibility of a 
change of usage without a change of form, and the peculiar case of 7xw, 
‘I am come,” used as the perfect of épxopat, but obviously derived, like 
ixw (comp. 7p€épa, inépa), from «a the aor., or more prohably from etka, 
the perfect of ijus “I send,” and subsequently furnished with passive 
inflexions in ixvéopat, ixopyy, &c., shows that there was a good deal of 
caprice in these changes of application. In fact, as the perfect indicates 
the state consequent upon an action, its passive application in certain 
verbs springs rather from a habit of mind common to all nations than 
from any peculiarity in the Greek language. In almost all the cases, in 
which we find this transition in Greek, we find something similar in 
English. Compare, for example, the double use of éAawww with the 
English, the clouds drive; and yxw from tps, with the intransitive, J 
have shot across the river; rérevxa, “I am here at this moment” (Herod. 
11. 14), with such phrases as, J have just made the mouth of the river; and 
the intransitive yw with our auxiliary, J have gone, walked, &e. Con- 
versely, but for the same reason, some neuter verbs become active: thus, 
avépxopat, lit. “I go up,” means “I recount” (Eurip. Heracl. 200; Pind. 
Ol. vut. 54). 


348 The same phenomenon is observable in the second aorist as 
well as in the perfect and pluperfect of certain verbs. Thus tornms, 
“T set up, or cause to stand,” dv, “I put on,” dva, “I produce,” 
make éornyv, éornxa, eiotnxew, “I stand or stood; édur, dédvca, 
“T have gone or am gone into;”’ épuv, mépuxa, “I am born or 
am by nature.” Also from oféwum, “I extinguish,” oxéd\ro, 
“J dry,” we have the intransitive second aorists éo8nv, “I was 
extinguished,” éoxAnv, “I was dried up.’ The verbs apapicxw 
and dpvupt, besides the intransitive perfects mentioned above, have 
the intransitive aorists 7papov, wpopov, and we have also épeizra, 
“T dash down,” #pizrov, “I fell.’ The intransitive Baive, “I go,” 
has the transitive 1 aor. €8nca, “I caused to go,” and the intrans- 
itive 2 aor. E€8yv, “I went.’ But this and other Greek verbs have 
duplicate forms for the transitive and intransitive meanings of the 
present; thus we have faivw, “I go,” but BuBatfw, “I cause to 
go;"’ dvve, “I go in,” but 8’, “I cause to go in;” éamivo, “I 
hope,” but édzrw, “I cause to hope;” pedva, “I get drunk,” but 
peOvoxm, ‘I intoxicate ;” wivo, “I drink,” but aimioxw, “I give 
to drink ;”” 770, “I am full,” but wriurAnu, “I fill; &e. 


349 It is hardly correct to speak of such usages as ol6a, “I 
know,” from Fé, “to see;”? SéSopxa, “I see,” from dépxm, “I try 
35 
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to get sight of;”” xéernwat, “I possess,” from «r@pas, “1 acquire,”’ 
&c. &c. as anomalies; for they spring from the primary significa- 
tion of the perfect tense, as denoting the state consequent on an 
act; and in this way péuynpas, ‘I remember,” i.e. “1 have been 
reminded,” is strictly analogous to the Latin memini. But there 
is a singular anomaly in the 1 aor. pass. éuvnoOnv, which is used, 
like the 1 aor. mid. éuynoapny, in the sense ‘I mentioned,” as 
Thucyd. 1. 10: dAAwy peyéBous mwépt ev vedy KaTadeyp ovK éu- 
vno@n, “he has not made mention of the others in regard to their 
size in the catalogue of the ships ;”’ cf. Hom.ZU. 11.491: ed poy Movdoat 
punoala? boot vireo “Idvov 7AGov, ‘unless the Muses (goddesses of 
memory) were to remind me how many came to the siege of 
Troy ;”’ Dem. de Coron. 270, 7: atropé tov mrpwrov pvncba, “I am 
at a loss which to mention first ;"’ Hypereides, Orat. Funebr. col. 4, 
1. 26: viv 8 wodev ap~wpar Aéyew 4 Tivos wpwTov pync8a; “ but 
now whence shall I begin to speak, or of what shall I first make 
mention?” Ibid. col. 5, 1.14: adXra@ sept rns watdelas avrev émi- 
pvnoOe; “shall I mention besides their education ?”’ Pind. Ol. vit. 
60: pvacbévrs 5é Zevs ay wardw pérdrev Oévev, “Jupiter was pro- 
ceeding to cast lots again for him, when he mentioned it.” This 
anomaly can only be explained from the opposition between the 
perfect as indicating a state, and the aorist as predicating a single 
act, which is discussed in the Syntax. And this case is not at any 
rate more remarkable than the usage of wpafeo@ar as passive, but 
of wpagacGa. as active (see on Pind. Pyth. Iv. 243). In Thucyd. 
v.41, § 2: ove éovtwy Aaxcdaipoviwy peuvicbar tepi avtis, it 
almost seems as if the perfect was used as the passive of the 
-aorist, for the meaning must be, “ the Lacedzemonians not allowing 
mention to be made of it... We may perhaps compare with éuyn- 
omy the isolated use of yooouas, “I will celebrate,” in Pind. 
Ol. x11. 38: yoooopuar tay orBiay Kopu8ov. 


350 Deponent middle verbs sometimes use a perfect of the 
passive form, with both an active and passive signification; the 
following are examples: elpyacpas, ‘I have done” and “TI have 
been done,” from épyafouat, “I do;” the pass. tense is particularly 
emphatic in the phrase ws én’ é£epyacpévois, “when things are 
throughly done and cannot be undone;” xexrnyévos means both 
“ nossessing”’ and “‘possest,’’ and even xcataxéypntat, which governs 
the dative, is used in a passive sense. Isocr. Panegyr. 74. So 
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also with regard to the passive aorists of such verbs: éxtnOnv = éx- 
moan, eipyacOny = eipyacaunv, &c. There are even irregula- 
rities in the use of the present tense: thus, wvovpeva 18 passive in 
Plat. Phed. 69. Perhaps the greatest difficulty which can arise 
from these anomalies of signification, is the employment of a 
middle form, which is strictly discriminated by common usage 
from the active, in a merely deponent or active sense. See especially 
the case of d:dacxouat, which is discussed in the Syntax (below, 
434). 


(II) Anomalies of Form. 


351 Anomalies of form, or irregularities in the inflexions of 
verbs through their moods and tenses, arise either from the practice 
of making up the different tenses of verbs by forms derived from 
different but synonymous roots, as in the case of eiu/ (above, 321) ; 
or from the use of some strengthening affix in the present tense, 
which is neglected in the other tenses: such affixes are -@i-, -ox-, 
“-, -Vi-, -Yn-, -vu-, -ta-, -T-. The explanation of these forms is 
given in the next part of the Grammar (below, 366). But it be- 
longs to the subject now before us to remark that the affixes -@n- 
(n) and -ox- are used to form tenses within the domain of a regular 
verb. Thus we have seen (above, 291), that the former is used 
regularly to make the passive aorist, and that the latter is employed 
by the Ionic writers to construct a set of iterative tenses from the 
imperfect and aorist tenses of the indicative mood (331, I, 1, (a)); 
e.g. imperf. xAavecxov, “I continually bewailed,”’ of a continuous 
act continually repeated; aor. AaBeoxov, “I kept taking,” of a 
single act continually repeated. As the augment is always omit- 
ted, these tenses may be compared with the optative mood, to one 
usage of which (i.e. the iterative) they fully correspond. 


The following tables (from Kriiger’s Grammar) classify the ir- 
regularities found in the forms of anomalous verbs: 


352 I. Verbs in -, with collateral forms in -ew or -eopas, 


Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
anréEw, “ ward off” [areEnow] [rcEa] 
Middle areEnoopar nrcEaunv 
Boon, “feed ’’ Bocknow 


(€)Oédm, “will” (2\Oexnaw  7OédXynoa nOérAnKa 
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Present. 

éppw, “take oneself off” 
evdw, “sleep” 
&fw, “boil” 

Passive 

Middle 
péree, “it isa care”’ 
pédrAw, “am going” 
pévo, “remain” 
véww, ‘ distribute” 

Passive 
dtw, “smell (of) ” 
opeidw, “owe (ought)” 
tuTTo, * beat” 

Passive 
yaipw, “rejoice” 


ax Oopat, “am vexed (at)” ayOéo(Anc)- 


BovrAona, “ will, choose” BovAncopat 


[Epopuaz], “ask” 
payopuat, “ficht” 
peAopat, “care for”’ 
olowat, “think” 
olyopuat, “am gone” 
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Future. 
9>x¢7 
Eppnow 

€ ‘ 
evonow 


epjow 
epjoopar 


perAnoEs 
pEAANCW 
pEVO 
VEL 


otnow 
opeiAnow 
TUNTNTW 
TUNTNOOMAL 
yatpnow 


-Opat 


epnoopat 
payovpat 
peAnoomas 
olnoopar 
olLNncopat 


Aorist. Perfect. 
iowa. epaes 
anYnoa ? 
mynOnv = rns 
MYyncapny 
€uéAnoey pepéAnnev 
éuédAnoa ? 
Eueiva pemevnka 
éverpa pevéunna 
evenOnv —vevéwnuae 
atnca [odwda] 
wpeirnoa wdhelAnka 
(€rv7rov) 
éruTny réruppat 
exapnv KEYapnKka 

ipa) 

ny Géa Onv ? 
eBovanOny BeBovrAnpas 
npopny — 
EMAXETALNY pepaynpat 
€mernOnv pewérnpuar 
onOny — 

= [exnzar] 


II, Verbs in -éw, with a collateral form in -o. 


yauew, “marry” 
Middle 


doxéw, “seem” 


pirréw, pita, “ throw” 


Passive 
wOéw, “thrust” 
Passive 


Middle 


ya“eo 
ryajLov ae 
d0Fa 
pio 


aow (wOnow) 


> ] , 
wc Ancopat 
@copat 


eynya 
eynpapny 
éb0&a 
éppipa 
eppip(@)ny 
Ewoa 
éwoOnv 
éwoauny 


yeyapnka 
yeyapnpar 
d€d5oyyat 
epupa 
eppimpas 
(€wxa) 

EWo pat 
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’ , : 
III. Verbs with -av-w, -dv-owat appended to the simple root, 
to which are added some verbs ending in -va, -ivw, -atve = -avvw, 


-aivoat, -veopat. 


Present. 
dpaprave, ‘miss, sin” 
Passive 


avé(av)w, ‘increase ” 
Passive 


Bracravo, “bud” 
Sapfave, “sleep” 
oucbave, “slip” 
aicbavopas, ‘ perceive ” 
areyOavopat, ‘ become 
hated” 

rive, “pay” 

Passive 

Middle 
d8avw, ‘come before” 


Saxvw, “ bite” 
Passive 


xapve, “ become weary ” 


9 


Ténve, ‘cut 
Passive 
Baiva, “go” 
€Xav've, “drive” 
Passive 
Middle 
oodpaivopas, “ smell” 
ixvéopat, ‘* come” 


Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
apapTncopat muaprov npapTnKka 
apaptnOy- nuapTnpat 
vat 
avénow nvu&énca nueénka 
avin(On)oo- nuEén@nv = nuEnua 
pas 
Bracrncw éEBracrov (B)eBraornxa 
SapOncopar(?) EdapSov dedapOnxa 
oucOncw(?) @rAcOov (wArIicOnxa) 
aic@noopat yoOopnvy = yoOnpa 
amexOnocopat amnxOounv amnyOnpa 


riow €TLOa, Tiga TETLKA 
eTio Onv TETLO PAL 
eric anv 
hOncomwat ép0aca,  épOaxa 
EpOnv 
bnEouat EdaKov ? 
SnxOncopas édnxOnv = Sednrypar 
Kapovpat éxa Loy KEKULNKa 
TEULO ETE{LOV réTenKa 
TeTpnoopar érunOny réTunpar 
Bnoopat eSnv BéBnxa 
EXO NAACO EANAaKG 
rAaOnv eAnAa at 
nracapny 
oodpnoopat wodpounv [wodpnpar] 
iFouat iconv Tyyat 


IV. Verbs with -dvw, -avozat appended to a root shortened and 
strengthened by the insertion of v. 


AavOave, “am hid” 
Middle 

pavOavy, ‘ learn”’ 

hapBava, “ take” 


Anow édadov réA9a 
Ancopat éX\aSounv § rAAnopat 
pabnoopar éualov pepadnna 
An Propat éxa Sov etindha 
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Present. 
Passive 
Middle 


Ovyyava, “touch” 


AayYava, ‘receive by lot” AnEopac 


Passive 
tuyyavo, “hit a mark”’ 
muvOavopnat, “ inquire’”’ 


INFLEXION. 
Future. Aorist. 
AnPOncopar EerndOnv 
éraPounv 
OlEopar(-w)  EOvyov 
éXaxov 
eAnxOnv 
revEomat eruyov 
TEVTOMAL emrvdouny 


Perfect. 
ethnppar 


? 
etAnya 
eLAnyuat 
TETUY KG 
TETTUC [Lat 


V. Verbs with -cxw appended to the simple root. 


ynpa(cx)w, “ grow old” 


nBa(cx)o, “ grow up” 

9 a ce ] 99 

apécxw, “ please 

evpioxe, “ find” 
Passive 

avanioxw, “spend” 


Passive 


apBrioKe, ‘ miscarry ”’ 

OynoKxm, “die”’ 

iNacKopat, “ propitiate”’ 
Passive 

andloxopat, “am taken” 


BiBpocke, “eat” 
Passive 

yuyveckne, “know” 
Passive 

TiTpworw, “ wound ”’ 
Passive 


pipynoKe, “put in mind” 
Passive (= remember) pyncOncopat 


Sidpackm, “run away ”’ 
mimpacka, “buy” 
Passive 


ynpaco- eynpaca =: yeynpaxa 
pat(-cw?) 
nBnow nByoa nBnka 
aptow pera (apnpexa) 
evpyow evpov eVpnka 
eupeOncopas evpéOnv eUpnpat 
avaroow avakwoa  avarwKa 
auniooca avnrygwKa 
avanw6n- avarwOnv avarwpat 
comas avnrwOnv avndwpat 
(apPrwow) nuBrtwoa 7uPrAwKa 
Oavoipat €Oavov réOvnxa 
Daoopat iNacapnv 
inacOnv (TAac pat) 
adwcouat éadrwv éadwKa 
NOY NYOKA 
VI. Verbs with -cxw appended to the reduplicated root. 
[Bpwoopar] [&8pwoa] BéBpwxa 
(BpwOncopmar) 8pwbnv PRéeBpwpas 
yvacomat éryVav EyvoKa 
yvwocOncopa, eyvecOnv eyvacpat 
Tpaca eTpwoa ? 
tpwhncopar éTpwOnv TéeTpwpas 
punow éuvnoa 
cuvycOny = pepvnyeas 
peLYnoopmat (349) 
Spacopar édpav" débpaxa 
TET Paka 
mempacouat empadnvy mémpapat 


1 Only in compounds with aw, é¢ and did (as above, 323). 
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VII. Verbs with -vuye appended to a consonantal root. 


Present. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
ayvuu, ‘ break” akw éafa éarya 
Passive (€arynv) [€arypat] 
Seticvupt, “ show” SelEw édevEa dédevya 
Cevryvupt, “ bind” GevEw éCevEa ? 
Passive éfurynv élevry mae 
(efevyOnv) 
Middle Sev Eopat etevEaunv 
piyvupe, “mix” plkw euika (méputya) 
Passive pexOnoopar éulyOnv Mépvy par 
Epuyny 
olyvut, olyw, “open” olf Eta, olfar Ewya 
Passive (= am open) eo Onv Ewry pat 
otxOnvae 
opopyvue, “ wipe off”’ w@popta 4 
Passive w@popyOnv ? 
Middle Opoptopas wyopEayny 
ayyvupet, “fix, fasten” érnta mernya (347) 
Prryvupt, “ tear” pnt éppnEa = eppwya (347) 
Passive paynooua  éppayny 
Middle éppnEapnv 
Suvups, ‘ swear” Opovpas @poca OuwpuoKa 
on0(c)Onvast ouwpoocbat 
OAvpt, “ destroy ” 4) OETA ONWAEKA 
Middle ONOU LAL @AGunv d\wAa (347) 


VIII. Verbs with -vyijs appended to a vowel root. 


auprevvups, “ put on appuo nuphieca — 
(clothes) ”” 
Middle apdiécopat nepler mar 
xopevvupt, “‘ satisfy ”’ (xopéoa) éxopera [xexopnxa] 
Passive éxopéoOnv Kexdpeopat 
ofévvym, “extinguish”? oBéow éaBeoa 
Passive aoBecOncopa éoBécOnvy éaBeopas 
Intransitive oBnoopa. ean éa inka 
oropévvup, “strew, oTop@ éoropeca — 


spread ”’ 
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Present. 
(Comp. orpwrvup) 
Kepavyup, “ mix”” 

Passive 


Middle 
Kpenavvumt, “ hang” 
(trans.) 
Passive 
xpévapat, “hang” (in- 
trans.) 
meravvupt, “spread out, 
extend ”’ 
Passive 
oxedavyupt, “scatter” 
Passive 
Covvups, “ gird” 
Passive 
Middle 
povvum, “ strengthen ”’ 
Passive 
oTpovvupmt, “strew”’ 
Passive 
Middle 
xpevvupt, “colour” 
Passive 


INFLEXION. 

Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
[eoropéc Onv] éoropec pat 

Kepacw(?)  €éxépaca Kéexpaxa.(?) 
expa Onv Kexpapat 

peel or ee 

éxepacapnv 

Kpe“eo éxpépaca ? 


expepacOny (xexpéuapa) 
KpEeunoopat 
TeTacw, WeT@ EvméTaca _—[ wre7réT axa] 


éreragOnyv tmémrapat 


oKed@ éoxédaca 
écxedacOny éoxédacpat 
Soow étwoa [Efmxa] 
éCwo pas 
eSaoaunv 
pocw 
pocOncopa: éppwocOnv éppmpar 
oTpwrw éoTpwca 
éotpwOnv éoTpwpat 
eotpwcapnv 
eypwoa ? 
éypworOnv Kéypwopat 


IX. Verbs with tenses derived from other roots. 


Borrowed 
Present. Root. Future. Aorist. Perfect. 
aipéw, “take” €)- aipnow el Nov 7pNKa 
aipeOncopar npéOnv Tpnpas 
eimretv, “say” ép- ép@ elrrov(-a) _— elpnxa 
Passive pnOncopa. éppnOnv elpnpas 
elpnoopat 
Epyomuat, “go” édevO- erevcopas jrOov éxnavia 
éoBiw, “eat”  &3-, pay- edouat Edaryov edndoxa, 
Passive (ndéaOnv)  Edndecpas 
éyo, “have” oay-,oye- Ew, oynow éoryov éoynna 
Passive [eoyéOnv] eoynpas 
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Borrowed 
Present. Root. Future, Aorist. Perfect, 
Middle éFouas éoyounv éoynka 
TXNTOMAL 
opaw, “see” — dar-, i8-  dvopat eldov éwpaKka 
Passive opOncopat wahOnv Ewpapat 
Oupat 
Middle Eldon 
mive, “drink” se-, 1o- miopas Emriov TET WKA 
Passive moOncoma. emroOnv TeTOpat 
Tpéxw, “run” Spau- Spapodpa.  epapov Sedpaynka 
Passive Sedpapjobas 
dépw, “bear” évex-,0i- olow nVveyKOV evnvoxa 
Passive evex Onoopat nvéx Onv évnvey wat 
oc Onoopat 
Middle olcopat nveyKapnv 


§ XIV. List of Defective and Irregular Verbs. 
353 Roots are distinguished by capitals; poctical words by an 


asterisk, 


A. 


AA-, “I damage or stultify,” daca, contr. doa, aac@nv, aaca-~ 
Hnv, of which the 3 sing. aeare is used in an active sense, as is also 
the 3 sing. pres. middle adras. Both a’s may be made long or 
short according to the exigencies of the metre. 

"Ayaiowar* and dyapat, “I admire,” ayacouat, nyacOnv and 
nyacapny. 

"Ayetpw, “I collect,” another form of éye(pw, 3 pl. 2 aor. mid. 
ayépovro, 3 pl. plup. pass. aynyépato, lengthened forms nryepeBov- 
Tat, nyepeOec Oat, aor. part. aypopevos, all with passive significations, 

"Ayvoéw, “I am ignorant,” epic ayvoréw*, fut. ayvoncopat, ac- 
cording to the grammarians (see Thom. M. 7), but @yvojow in 
Demosth. (885, 1; 1266, 19), who uses ayvoncopa: as passive (310, 
7), 2 sing. aor. iterat. ayvaoacxe (above, 331, I, 1, (a)). 

“Ay-vu-p, “T break,”’ root FAT- (cf. pyy-vu-yt), fut. aw, aor. 
éata, daynv, 2 perf. gaya with pass. signification. Instead of xa- 
tafats, 2 sing. 1 aor. opt. act. we have xavakais = xaF Fakaus. 

"Ayo, “T lead,” 2 aor. #yayov, perf. Fya and ayjoya. 

36 
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"Aeidw, “I sing,” contr. ado, imperf. jedov, contr. dor, fut. 
doopat. , . 

"Acipw, “I raise,” contr. alpw: see aipéw. 

“Anut, “I blow,” takes no augment and retains the 7 in the 
dual and plural, and in the derived tenses, e.g. dual dyrov, inf. 
anvat, pass. pres. part. a7pevos, imperf. dyro, but in the 3 pl. pr. 
act. devote (with irregular accent), part. aeis. In Homer we have an 
aorist deca. 

Adéopa, “I reverence,” fut. aidécouas, epic aidjcopat, aor. 
noeoaunv, ndéoOnv. There are epic by-forms aldoyat, imp. 
aidero. 

Aivéw, “I praise,” fut. aivécw or aivécopmat, perf. pass. nvnpat, 
1 aor. pass. nvéOnv. Hesiod, Op. et D. 683, has the Molic by-form 
Qivnpe. 

Alvupa, “1 take,” exists only in the pres. and imperf., and the 
latter has no augment. 

Alpéw, “I take,” aipjow, 1 aor. pass. 7péOnv, 2 aor. act. (from 
root “EA-) eidov. In the middle, aipotwar signifies “I choose,” 
i.e. take for mysclf. Distinguish this from de/pw or aipw, “I 
raise,” for aeipw, 1 aor. act. devpa, 3 sing. subj. aépon, 1 aor, mid. 
npauny for aetpaunv, plup. pass. dwpTo. 

Atc-@a-vopuas, “I perceive,” fut. aicOncopas, 2 aor. yoOouny. 

"Alw, “I hear,” only in the pres. and imperf., the latter unaug- 
mented. The Ionic prose writers have the compound é7ralw with 
the irregular 3 per. pl. 1 aor. émrjicapv. 

"AK-, “TI point,” axaypévos*, pointed. 

"Axayifo*, “IT humble or afflict,” from ’AX-, aor. 7xayov, fut. 
axaxnow, 1 aor. nxaynoa, perf. pass. axdynuat, axaxnpevos or 
axnyxévevos, With irregular accent. 

"Axéopat, “I heal,” fut. axécopas, 1 aor. neéoOnv, with pass. 
signification. 

"Axovw, “I hear,” fut. axovoopat, 1 aor. nxovea, perf. act. 
axnxoa, perf. pass. 7xovo pas. 

"AXaomat, “T wander,” perf. with pres. signification dAaAnpac*. 

"And6bn-orxeo, “I nourish,” from AAAE-, AAA-, fut. adddnoo. 

"Areipw, “I anoint,” perf. ddnduda, perf. pass. adrnAumpas, 
later 7Aetupat, 1 aor. pass. nrAecPOnv, rarer form nALbyv. 

"AréEw*, “I ward off,” fut. areEnow and aréfopuat, 1 aor. mid. 
aréfacOa, from AAEK-, AAK-, probably strengthened by @-; 
comp. av&w. | 
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"Aréopar*, “T avoid,” also dNevouat, 1 aor. nrevaunv, inf. dré- 
acGa: and adevacOat. Another form in Homer is adecivo*. 

‘Adéo, “I grind,” later ad7Ow, fut. ddéow, Attic ado, perf. pass. 
adyeo pat. 

‘“Ad-ioxopas, “IT am taken,” fut. drdadcopas, 2 aor. 7rwv or éadwv, 
“T was taken,” infin. dAdvat, part. adovs, perf. éadwxa, 7Xwxa, 
from ‘AAO-; comp. apfar-icna. 

"Adctaivo*, “T offend,” fut. drrtyow, 2 aor. 7AcTOv, part. perf. 
pass. aduTnevos, with deponent signification. 

“AAdAopat, “I leap,” fut. drodpas, 1 aor. 7Aaunr, a@racbas. 
Hence in Homer ddao, dAto, ddpevos for nAago, nAaTO, aNapeEVos. 

"Ardaivo*, “T find, acquire,” 2 aor. 7Adov. 

‘Apapt-dvo, “IT err,” fut. ayaprncopat, perf. jyaprnxa, pass. 
nuapTnuat (as if there were also a form ‘AMAPTE-), 2 aor. jyap- 
tov (in Homer 7u8porov); the fut. awaprynow is Tonic. 

"AupBAloxo, “I make an abortion,’’ fut. auBrAdow, &c., 2 aor. 
nb. 

"AptrAaxioxw*, “T fail, miss,” 2 aor. nurdaxov, inf. aumrraxeip, 
fut. aurrraxynow. 

"Avaivopat, ‘I deny or refuse,” only pres. and imperf. and the 
aor. avnvapnpy, inf. avnvacOa. 

"Avanr-loxw, avanrow, “I take up and consume,” fut. avardca, 
aor. avadwca, perf. act. avaddwea, perf. pass. avadwpat, 1 aor. pass. 
avadwOnv. Comp. adricxopzat, which contains the same root, al- 
though the quantity of the first syllable differs. 


Obs. As the second a in this verb is already long, it receives no 
augment in the old Attic writers, though avjyAwca appears to have been 
said in the language of common life. 


‘Avéavw, “I please,” from FAA- with double nasal, imperf. 
nvdavov, éavdavov and énvdavov*, 2 aor. adov, perf. €ada, fut. adnow. 

"Avnvobev*, “it stands up,” as if derived from the root ’'AN®- 
in av@os. 

"Avoryw and avotyvusnt, “I open,” fut. avoiEw, 1 aor. avégka, 
perf. act. avéwya, perf. pass. avéwypar, 2 perf.:avéwya; less fre- 
quently jvouEa, &c. 

"Avaryo, dvoryéw, “I order,” imperf. dvwyor, fut. dvdfw, 1 aor. 
jvwEa, a secondary verb from an old perf. dvwya*, with a present 
meaning, pluperf. jveryev, Ionic jvaryea, imperat. dvwyOt and dvarye. 

So Deyaive, yeywvéw, “IT speak aloud,” from the old perf. 
ryéyova*, jxw from elxa, &c. 
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"Atrapioxw*, “TI deceive,’ 2 aor. sradov, inf. arradeiv, subj. 
arragw, &c. The other tenses from azaraw. 

"AmreyOavopat, “I am hated,” fut. areyOnoopat, perf. amnyAn- 
pas, 2 aor. amrnyOounv. 

‘Azrovpas*, “having separated,” and azrovpapevos*, “ being de- 
prived,”’ in a passive sense, 1 aor. part. from OTP-=ATP-=FAP-, 
which is also found in é-avp-loxopat, “I derive advantage from,” 
fut. ém-avp-noopat, aor. Ernupov. Comp. also evp-icx. 

We have from the same root the imperf. amnvpwr*, 1 aor. 
atrnupa*, part. amnvpas, 1 aor. mid. amnupapny. 

"Apaopat, “I pray,” is regular, except the 2 aor. pass. inf. ap7- 
pevac® (Hom. Od. xxi. 322). 

"Apécxw, from "AP-, “TI please,” fut. apéow, aor. peca, aor. 
pass. npéaOnv. 

From the same root in the sense, “I annex’’ or “adapt’’ (fut. 
apow), 1 aor. npca*, perf. pass. apnpeyat, 1 aor. pass. npOnv, 2 perf. 
npnpa, Ionic 7papa, Doric dpapa, mostly intrans. “to fit, to be fast,” 
2 aor. #papov. Homer has the participle apapuvia. From dpnpa 
came apapw and apaplox. 

Also in the sense, ‘‘I render favourable,” fut. apéow*, apéco- 
pat, aor. Hpeca, mid. apécacOa. 

"Apiordw, “I breakfast,” in colloquial Attic had nplorapev and 
npvrravat as 1 pl. and inf. perf. (Athen. x. p. 423). 

"Apyupac™, “T gain,” has only the pres. and imp. 

"Apow, “TI plough,” fut. apdow, perf. pass. apjpopas. 

‘Aprratw, “TI snatch,” has dpmaevos* in the later poets. 

Avkavo, aéEw*, ad&w, “I increase,” fut. adéyow, 1 aor. nvEnaa, 
perf. pass. nvEnpaz, aor. pass. nuEnOnv. 

"Abréw*, “I cry out,” fut. aiow, aor. jica. 

"Agacow*, “TI touch,” 1 aor. daca. 

"AxGopat, “I am angry,” fut. ady@écowasr and aybecOnoopat, 
1 aor. nyOécOnv. 

“Aw*, “TI satisfy,” inf. apevat, contr. for aéuevar, fut. Gow, aor. 
doa. We have datas (Hesiod, Scut. 101), for which it is proposed 
to read drat, ‘he satisfies himself.” 


B. 
Baivw, “1 go,” from BA-, with affix w and metathesis, fut. 


Bnoopat, perf. BePnxa, pl. BéBauev, BéBate, BeBacr, subj. Bea, 
inf. BeBavat, part. BeBos, -doa, 2 aor. EBnv, imperat. 879s, in com- 
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pounds fa, as xataBa, intrans.; fut. Byow, 1 aor. E8nea, transit. 
The Ionic subjunctive is Béw. In Homer we find Belopas, ‘I shall 
go.” From the fut. Bjycouas comes an epic imperf. éBnoounp, 

From the same root we have BuBaw, Bit, BiSnue. 

Some compounds have a perfect and aorist passive; as trapafe- 
BacOas, trapaBabeis. 

Badr, “I cast,” fut. Bard, and in the Attic poets sometimes 
BadrAnow, 2 aor. EBarov, 2 aor. mid. éBarounv, perf. BEBAnxa, &c. 
Epic forms are, 3 dual 2 aor. act. BAnrny, inf. BAnyévar, &c., as 
from BIBAHMI. 

BiBpodcxw, BOP-, BPO-, Bpadus, “I eat’ (fut. Bpdcopar), 
perf. BéBpwxa, part. BeBpas, pass. BEBpwyat, paulo-post fut. BeBpd- 
copat, 1 aor. éBpwOnv, 1 fut. BpwOncopat, 2 aor. E8pwv. Another 
form, Be8paOw, occurs in Homer. 

Biow, “I live,” fut. Brdcopuat, 1 aor. éBiwoa, 2 aor. éBiwv, as 
from Biwyt, whence Biw6s, Busny, Bidvar, Biovs. We have also 
Biopecba, “we shall live,” in Hom. Hymn. Ap. 528, where Wolf 
reads Beopec Oa. 

Braotavo, “I bud,” fut. Braornow, 2 aor. EBracror, perf. 
BeBraornxa and é8raornxa, pluperf. éBePracrnKev. 

Boaw, “I shout,” fut. Bonoouat, Ionic Bwoopuat, 1 aor. éRonaa, 
éBwoa, 1 aor. pass. éBaaOnv, perf. BeBwpat. 

Booka, “I feed,” fut. Booxnow. 

BovAopatz, “I am desirous,” fut. BovrAncopuat, perf. pass. BeBov- 
Anat, 1 aor. EBovAnOnv, nBovrAnOnv, poetic 2 perf. BéBovdra, as in 
mpoBeBovra*. 

Bpayeiv*, EBpaxev, “it made a sudden noise”’ (clashed, shricked, 
roared, rattled, &c.). 

BPOX-*, “to swallow up,” in the forms avaBpokeev, xata- 
Bpogéecev and avaBpoyér, part. 2 aor. pass. 

Bpvyw*, “I bite or gnash with the teeth,” perf. part. Be- 
Bpuyes (Il. x11. 393), also BeBpixev (16. Xvi. 264), éBeBpuyer 
(Od. x11. 242) of the noise of the sea. 

Buvéw, “I stop up,” Buow, éBvoa, (BvcOnv, BeBvopar. 


Tr: 
Tapéw, “I marry’, from TAM- or ‘AM-, “together,” Attic 
fut, yapo, mid. yapoduar, 1 aor. &ynwa (in the New Testament 
éyaunoa), perf. yeyaunea; 1 aor. éyaunOnv is found in late writers. 


1 Active, to marry a wife (uxorem ducere); middle, to marry a husband (nubere). 
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Teyave, see "Avaryw. 

Tévro*, “he took,” an epic form for €\ero = eiXero, see aipéw, 
and compare xévro for KéNeTOo. 

TevueOa (Theocr. Jd. xv. 51) is probably a mutilated form of 
the perf. pass. yeyevpeOa. 

Inpa-cxw, “I grow old,” tenses supplied from ynpaw. The 
Attics, for ynpacat, said ynpavat, ynpas, as if from ynpnue. 

Tuyve-cxw, Attic, ywworo in writers not Attic, “I know,” 
from I'NO-, fut. yowoouat, perf. &yvwxa, perf. pass. éyywopat, 1 aor. 
pass. éyvacOnv. As from TITNOMI, 2 aor. &yvwv, imperat. yas, 
opt. yvoinv (Attic yonv), plur. yvotwev, yvotev, subj. yvo, infin. 
yvavat, part. yvous. 

Tivopat, or commonly Téyvoya, “I come into being,” root 
TA-=TEN (107), fut. yevnoouas, perf. mid. yéyova, perf. pass. 
gyeyéevnuat, 2 aor. éyevdunv, 1 aor. éyewapny, “I begat’’ or “ brought 
forth.” The form yecvouas occurs in Ionic and Doric poets. 

Also with the usual evanescence of v (above, 107), perf. yéyaa, 
plural yéyapuev, yeyaate, yeyadou, infin. yeyaval, yeyapev, part. 
yeyaws, Attic yeyds. 

Two other presents formed from the perfects are yeynxo, yeyaw. 

Todw and Vodopaz, “I bewail,”’ 2 aor. éyoov. 


T'pnyopéw, see eyetpw. 


rae 

AA-, “I teach,” 2 aor. aov, 2 aor. pass. édanv, opt. daeiny, 
subj. dae, inf. dajvar, part. Saeis, fut. dancopar, perf. dedanxa, 
dédaa, “I have learned,” part. dedaws, “having learned,’ perf. 
pass. dedanpat. 

Hence, Ist, causative, d:5a-cxnw, “I teach,” d:da€w and édéda- 
oxnow, dSedidaya; 2nd, dy (in a future sense), “I shall find,” 
(Hom. JU. x111.260), infin. de5aacOan, “ to search out’ (Od. xvi. 361). 

AA-, “I burn,” daiw, perf. dedna, 2 aor. mid. subj. danras. 

Hence, dnios, ‘a ravager,” Sniow, “I lay waste.” 

AAI-, “I divide,” perf. pass. 3 pers. pl. Ionic dedaéaras, with 
derivative forms, as from a dental verb, 1 aor. mid. édacoapnp, 
perf. pass. (in Homer) dédacrat; hence daivups, “I give to eat,” 
fut. daicw, 1 aor. édaica, aor. part. pass. SarcBets. We have also 
a by-form daréopat, 1 aor. daréacOa. 

Aaxva, “TI bite,” fut. dn£ouat, perf. dedrrya, perf. pass. dédnypuat, 
1 aor. €d7yOnv, 2 aor. Saxo. 
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Adpvnut, Sapaw*, “1 subdue,” fut. daua*, perf. dédunxa, pres. 
pass. SéSunpas, pluperf. éedununy, 3 pers. pl. in Homer dedunaro, 
2 aor. pass. édayny, part. Sayeds. Another form, dayala, is regular. 
Comp. d5é4, which probably contains the same root. 

AapOavw, “I sleep,” fut. dapOncopat, 2 aor. éapGov, in the 
poets Edpabor, perf. dedapOnxa. 

Aédaro*, ‘it appeared”? (Hom. Od. vi. 242), also doaocero as 
aor. with the subj. doaaceraz instead of doacontat. The old gram- 
marians, who read d0arto for Séaro, derived this form from doato, 
“T doubt,” and Apollonius Rhodius uses other forms in this per- 
sonal signification, as the opt. aor. doagcas (111. 955), and the indic. 
Soaccaro (111. 770). 

Acdicxopac* or Sedioxopat, “I welcome,” connected with 
Serxvupse. 

Acixvupt, Secxviw, “T show,” root AEK-, “to hold out the 
hand,” fut. SecEw, 1 aor. etka, perf. pass. déSevypas, 1 aor. pass. 
édetyOnv, &c., imperat. Sedavi for SeixvvOr. In the Ionic it is dé£o, 
&cka, &e. 

Aemrvéw, “I sup,” regular, with the exception of the epic 
forms Sedeiarvapev, Sedevrvavar. 

Agua, “I build,” 1 aor. @etua, perf. dé5unna. 

Aépxomat, “I see,” perf. dé5opxa in the same signification as the 
present; aor. édpaxov, éSpaxny and édépyOnv as deponents. 

Aépo, “I flay,”’ Ionic and poetic deipw, Attic daipa, fut. depa, 
aor. €detpa, perf. pass. dédappar, aor. edapny. 

Aéyouat, “I hold out my hand to take or receive,” Ionic déxopaz, 
syncopated aor. édexro, 5éyGat. Perf. pass. part. dedeypévos and dedo- 
knévos, “watching,” “lurking.” Same root as de/x-vv-s and dox-éw. 

Aéw, “I bind,” paulo-post fut. as simple fut. dedycouar. From 
an obsolete d/nus we have didn as 3 pers. sing. imp. (Hom. JU, x1. 
105), and &:d€ace as 3 pers. pl. pres. (Xen. Anab. v. 8, § 24). 

Aéw, “I want,’ used impersonally, de?, fut. denoer; pass. 
déouaz, “I need,” “I entreat,” fut. Senoopar. 

AI-, “TI fear,” fut. detcopat, 1 aor. édetca, 2 aor. Edvoy, perf. 
béSouxa, Seva, plural Sedipev, Sédire, Sediact, imperat. Sé6:61. In 
Homer Seidouxa, SeiSia, SeidvOt. Aine signifies “‘I pursue,” pass. 
“T flee.” 

Aépacxw, generally used in composition, “I run,” fut. Spd- 
gouat, 1 aor. édpaca, perf. Sé5paxa. We have also, but only in 
composition with azd, é« and dd, 2 aor. épav, Spa, Spainv, Spavas, 
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Spas, a8 from a verb in -us. The root is SpaF-, dpam- or Spap-. 
Comp. Spazrérns and épapor, Spapeiv. 

Aitnpr*, “I seek,” fut. dufjoopas, aor. edt&yoapunv. The 2 sing. 
difear, Sifeo seem to belong to a form difopuar. 

Auxeiy*, “to throw,” aor. indic. éd¢xov, is used only in this tense. 

Avex, “I pursue,” fut. d:d€o and die€opuat, with lengthened 
form d:axabo. 

Aoxéw, “I seem,” fut. doxnow*, perf. Sedoanxa*. Also fut. 
d0£w, 1 aor. 0£a, perf. pass. SéSoyuat. The root is AEK-, as in 
déyouas and Seixvupe. 

Apapeiv, see Sidpacxw and tpéeyo. 

Avvaya, “IT am able,” imperf. eSuvayny, Attic nduvvaymy, fut. 
Suvnoopat, 1 aor. mid. eSvyycapyny, 1 aor. pass. éduvnOny (Attic 
nournOnv), sometimes eduvvacOny, perf. pass. Seduvnpas. 

Avo, transitive, “I put on,” Suv, intransitive, 2 aor. uv», 
*‘T went into,” “ put on myself,” 6001, divat, dus, perf. déduxa, cf. 
Epuv, mépuxa. For édv, 3 pers. sing. 2 aor., we find dvcxev, 
The 2 fut. ducw, 1 aor. educa, are active, with a distinct opposition 
to the middle (below, 432, 1, aa, 8). 

Awpéopat, “I present,” fut. dwpyicopat, aor. Swpnoayny; but 
perf. Sedapnyas is used also as pass., and this is the only use of 
edwpnOnv. 


E. 


“EagOn*, “it clung,” a form referred to amrw, and occurring 
only in Hom. Jl. xi. 543, xv. 419. 

"Eyeipw, “I wake,” perf. éynyepxa, eynyepmat, aor. nyépOnv and 
nypounv. Also éyprryopa, “I am awake.” The root is ’AT'EP-, “ to 
gather” or “collect.” From this we have the secondary form 
ypnyopéew. 

KA-, “I eat,” see écbiw. 

"Hersopaz*, “I wish,” for €ddouar. Similarly éApas for fro, 
ééAtropat for EXtropat, eépyw for eipya. 

“Efopat, “I seat myself,” more frequently used in the com- 
pound xadéfopuat, fut. xnabedodpas, aor. exaOnpnv. 

"E@-, “I am accustomed,” perf. efwOa, part. €Awv in Homer. 

"EdéAw, “I wish,” also Oédw, fut. eOernow, Oedrnow, perf. 
nOéerXnKa. 

EIA-, or more properly FIA-, “I see,’ 2 aor. eZ5ov (Homer 
tdov), idé, idm, Wout, ideiv, idov. These complete the tenses of 
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opaw, which has no future or aorist. Pres. mid. efSoyaz, “I seem,” 
videor, 1 aor. eioaunv. The 2 aor. eiddpynv has an active sense, 
“T see with interest,’ “I behold” or “‘gaze on;’’ imperat. (of 
perispomenon (idov oxytone, ecce). 

The same root also signifies, “I know,” fut. Hom. eidjow, Attic 
eloopat, 2 perf. olda, “I know,” pluperf. 7dev: (Suey for oidaper, 
infin. Bpevas, subj. éw, in Homer and Doric writers. 

The following table shows the different tenses of this verb 
which were in common use: 


Indicative. 
Sing. olda olaba olde 
Perf. Plur. topev' lore lcact 
Dual. torov torov 
Sing. 7dev noes and 7j0ee 
Ep. 7éea, Attic 78n) 7dac0a Attic 75 
Plur. 7deipev siti moEloay 
Pluperf. poet. Faopev NOTE qyoeway 
joa 
Dual, OEUTOV ot 
poet. #orroy qoTny 
Fut. eloopas and €idnow. 
Imperative. 
Sing. io& loro 
Plur. iote loracay 
Dual. torov LoT@Y 
Subjunctive. 
eda eso7s €167, K.Tr. 
(Ep. idém or ede with synizesis, £1. xiv. 235). 
Optative 
Sing. eldempy eideins eldeln 
Plur. eldeinpev my — 
loci uev anes eldetev 
Dual. edelntov edeuntny 


1 In the Ionic and epic writera we have Suey, and of8aue, ofSare, ofSacr also 
occur in Ionic and later writers. OfSane is found in Antiph. 3, a, 3; ofdare in 
Aristoph. Ach. 294; and ofgas in Eurip. Alcest. 780. 

37 
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Infinitive. Participle. 
eidévat (Ep. and Ton. tyevas and iduev) — eideds-_ (Ep. fem. iSvia 


The verb 7 tone is found only in the Doric poets, and is a later 
variation. 


EIK-, “I resemble,” 2 perf. olka, ouxa, pl. govypev, plup. é@- 
xewv; another Attic form is elxa, fut. elo. For elxacw the Attics 
said elfaow. 

Etro*, efdXw or efAXw, also efdéw, “I roll together,” aor. érca, 
inf. Eroas or céXcat, perf. pass. eApas, 2 aor. pass. éddrnv or éadnp, 
3 pl. arev, inf. adjvas or adjvat, also aAnpevat, 3 sing. plup. pass. 
ééAnto, according to which Pindar has the 3 sing. imp. act. éoret. 

Eipapraz, see pe/popar. 

Eipo*, “I say,” only epic; see under EII-. 

Eipw, ‘I string together,” aor. elpa and épaa, perf. pass. éeppat, 
plup. éépymp. 

"ExéxdeTo*, see KéAopat. | 

"Exavva, ‘I drive” (i.e. both veho and vehor), for éXa-viw, root 
EAA- (above, 144), fut. €ddow, Attic Aa, 1 aor. unase, perf. éd7- 
Aaxa, perf. pass. €AnAapat, 1 aor. nrAaOn»y. 

"Exéyyxo, “I confute,” perf. pass. édnreypas. 

‘Exlicow, “I wind,” pert. pass. evAvywat, and in the unattic 
writers éAnAlypas. 

“Edxo, “I drag,” forms 1 aor. and perf. as from éA«v-. 

"Enzo, “I cause to hope,” EATTOMAL, ale isis “T hope.” 

‘EA-, “I take,’’ see aipew. 

"EAT®-, ‘I come,” see épyopat. 

"Epéow, “I vomit,” perf. éunywexa. 

"ENEK-, ’ENEIK-, ’ENEIK-, “I bear,” see dépo. 

"Evirre™, ‘‘T chide,” an Homeric word, has two forms of the 
2 aor. ivirratrov and évévizrov. 

“Evvups*, “T put on,” fut. go, es Ercopat, 1 aor. éca, éoca, 
éacauny, perf. pass. eluas, pluperf. 2 pers. sing. goo, 3 éoro, 3 pl. 
elato, aor. pass. €oOny (efaras and eiato are also from €w). 

In prose, only dudcévvyps occurs, fut. dudiécomas and audio 
(from audréow), 1 aor. nudleca, perf. pass. nudlecpar. 

ENO®-*, “I shake” (?), 2 perf. évyvobe, “it lies upon.” (See 
Buttmann, Lexil. pp. 110, 133, Eng. Tr.). 
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"Enrlorapyat, “I understand,” middle of épéornus, Ionic éri- 
arnt, imperf. ynmricrayny, fut. émuorjcouas, 1 aor. émiornOny, 
Attic nrurrnOnp. 

’EII-, or more properly FEII-, “I say,” évérw, évvérw, 2 aor. 
elrrov, elmré, elrrw, elrroipt, elrretv, etrrwv, 1 aor. elzra, an Ionic form, 
whence the Attics said eizas (2 pers. sing. indic.), also ed3dra, 
eiratoy, elrare, and sometimes elzrov or ei7rov, in the imperat. 

For érw the poets used éovrw, whence eviorrw. 

Tenses supplied from "EP- are fut. épéw (€péow) Ionic, épad 
Attic; perf. act. elpnxa, perf. pass. elpnuat, 1 aor. pass. é6pnOnv, 
Ionic eppéOnv, fut. eipnoopar. The middle, in a causative sense, 
“T cause to speak,” is used to form tenses of épwraw, ‘I ask.” 
In this sense we have an aorist npduny, épod, Epwpas, épécOa, and 
a fut. éonoopat. From elpnuas are derived pyua, pnrap, &c. . 

’"Ezravploxopar*, “TI enjoy or derive advantage from,” in The- 
ognis ézraupicxe, in Hesiod évravpéw. See above, eaepes: 

"Exedvov®, see DEN-. 

Eriotapat, ‘“T understand,” imper. émrlotaco and émictw, im- 
perf. #aricrapyny, fut. érvotncopas, aor. nriornOnv. 

"Emiroacais*, see Tevyo. 

"Emnevu*, érrdeo, ErrdeTo, See TedW. 

“Ero*, “I am employed about anything” (in Homer, and the 
compounds in Attic prose), imperf. elzrov, 2 aor. €ovrov, as in ér- 
eorroy, émiomrés, érlome, eriomorut, emioteiy, erica, fut. epevw. 
Whence the middle 

"Erropat, “T follow,” imperf. ettrouny, 2 aor. éorropny, imperat. 
oméo, orreio, fut. &powat. Poets after Homer had also éorrwpat, 
Eotrolumy, éorréa Oat. 

"Exrotyaro* (Jl. xu. 340), see éyw. 

"Epaw, “I love” (in epic, &c. papas, 1 aor. ypacdpmy), 1 aor. 
npacOnv, amavi, part. pass. épapevos, “ loved.” 

EPI’-, or more properly FEPI’-, “I do,” fut. ép&w, 1 aor. épfa, 
2 perf. gopya: other forms of the present are épd and péEw. Hence 
"Epydtouas, “I labour at’ (see 354). 

"Epyo, “I inclose,”’ “ keep off,” in Homer a Herodotus; in 
the former frequently éépyw. Hence épyata:, épyato, azréptat, 
amepypuévos. 

In Attic writers elpyw, “I shut out,” elpya, elpyvupe (aspi- 
rated), “T shut in.” 

“Epde, “I do,” see pééw. 
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"Epefo, “I lean against,” plup. pass. 3 sing. npnpera, 3 pl. 
épnpedato, ‘ was fixed firm” or “ rested,” 

’Epeizr, “I dash down,” 2 aor. 7perrop, intr., but also in a pas- 
sive form, as appears from the participle éps7reis, perf. épnpera, intr., 
but also in a passive form, épynpippas. 

Obs. ‘ These verbs, though almost contradictory in signification, are 
often confused by students, and sometimes even by lexicographers and 
commentators, as in Aristoph. £q. 627, 8, where, and in Pind, Pyth. 264, 
267, the two verbs occur in immediate contrast. 

EPIA-, “I contend,” 1 fut. épednow, 1 aor. mid. épsdjcacbai*, 
perf. with pres. signification épypicpar. Hence épifw and épidaive. 

"Eppa, “I go slowly, or to my sorrow, " fut. <pprice, &e. 

’Epuyyava, “I eructate,”’ also épevryouas, aor. 7pvyov. 

"EpvOaivw, “1 make red," épevOw, fut. épevow, épvOsjow, pert. 
npuOnxa. 

"Epuxw, “I draw back,” 2 aor. jpvxaxor®. 

’"Epvo, “I draw,” has v short in flexion; zypvm, though another 
form of the same word (117), has the v long. We have, however, 
eipicaro, poobae, &c. 

The forms and meanings of this word occasion some difficulty. 
(1) In the middle sense, “I draw to myself,’ ” we have fut. éploco- 
pas and epvopas, aor. picduny, épuccauny, eipicayuny, plup. 3 sing. 
elpito, 3 pl. cLpuere, (2) In the sense, “I deliver,” we have pvopar, 
fut. pucopas, aor. éppycauny, but in epic poetry also piedyuny (II. 
Xv. 29). Other varieties occur, which explain themselves. 

"Epxovat (from "EPX-, ’OPX-, connected with OPED) | aa | 
make a straight line for myself,” “I go forward,” “1 come,” is 
the most irregular verb in the Greek language. The imperf. npy6- 
nv is never used by Attic writers (see Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 32). 
The complement of tenses is made up from ‘I-, which furnishes 
the imperf. jew or na, and the fut. elws (322); from "EAT®-, which 
furnishes the aor. 7\Oov (Hom. 7AvOov), fut. erevoopas (very rare in 
good Attic), perf. é€djAv0a (Hom. etAnAovGa); from ‘I~, which fur- 
nishes the perf. in the sense, “I am come,” gen. #xw, ixw, ixave, 
txvéouat (above, 347, Obs.); in the sense, “I am gone,” ofyopat, 
otywxa, the past tenses of these verbs representing the pluperfect. 
The infin. pres. is gen. dévas, and the partic. dwv. 

_ ‘Eo@tw, éc8m, “T eat,” from ’EA-, perf. act. é5ydoxa, perf. pass. 
édndeopuat, 2 perf. &nda, fut. Sonar: from PAT, 2 aor. epayov. 
The fut. dayouas is Hellenistic. 
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Eide, xabevda, ‘1 sleep,” fut. evdjcw, xabevdjow, imperf. éxa- 
evdov, more rarely xaOnidov and xabevdor. 

Evpiono, “I find,” from ‘ETP-, fut. evpjow, perf. act. edpnxa, 
perf. pass. evpnyat, 1 aor. evpéOnv, 2 aor. act. eXpov, mid. evpoynr. 
Verbal adjective evperéos. See azrovpas. 

"Exo, “I have in my hand, i.e. I possess,” or, perhaps primarily, 
“T hold forth and give,” fut. €£w, 2 aor. €oyov, imperat. oyés, subj. 
oXG, opt. ayoinr, inf. oyxetv, part. eywv, 2 aor. mid. doydouny, eyod, 
oxXapa, cxoiuny, oyérbas, exopevos. Also fut. cyjow, mid. cyn- 
coat, pert. éoynxa, perf. pass. Eoynuat, 1 aor. éoyéOnv, fut. oyxe- 
OQncouar. Hence a new present oyé0w. From éyw are also formed 
loyo = éy-oxw and the compounds viricyopa, vruryvéopa, “I 
promise.” “Ayréyo, “I clothe,” has a mid. aumuryvéouar. The 
perfect dcwya, in the Homeric cuwvoywrate (Il. U. 218), is a 
peculiar formation, and we have also éwwyaro as the 3 pl. pluperf. 
from é7réyo. 

There are the following irregularities in the compounds of éyw: 

(1) dvéyoua: makes imp. nveryounv, aor. nvecyouny, infin. 
avaoxyéo bar. 

(2) apméyw makes imp. ayurretyor, fut. dudéEo, aor. jymiuryov, 
inf, aumioyeiy, and the middle duméyouas or dumicyvéopat makes 
imp. 7ymrevyouny, fut. aupéEopas, aor. numuryouny. 

(3) varveyvéopas or viricxouae has fut. varoaynoopma, aor. 
vrexxouny, imperf. varooyxou, perf. vréoynuat 

‘E-, “I place” or “set up,” 1 aor. eloa, mid. eicapmy, perf. 
pass. suas, “I sit,” derivative forms omar, fw, q. v. 

"Eyro, “I cook,” fut. &pnow and &pjcopar, verbals ép8ds, 
eyes, &YeyTéos. : 

Z. 

Zdo, “‘Tlive” (fw, Ss, &, above, 333, (5)), imperat. and &762, 
imperf. wv and env, -ns, -n, fut. fyow and Syoopar. The Attics 
use the aorist éBiwv, Budvat, Biovs, and the perf. BeBiwxa. 

Zéw, “I boil,” fut. Séom, verbal Seoros. 


H. 

“Hryéopas, “I lead the way,” “I consider” (like the two mean- 
ings of duco), perf. with pres. signification #ynuat, part. ra aynyeva, 
“that which is usual’’ (Demosth. in Macart. p. 1072, 28), where 
Dindorf writes aynpeva. 

‘HA-, “I please,” see avdavw. 
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*Hyat, “TI sit,” perf. pass. of ‘E-, “I set,” pluperf. 3 pers. pl. 
€aro and ¢iato for nvro, imperat. 400, infin. jc8az, part. NMEVOS, 
not 7uévos, on account of the present signification. 

Compound xa@npat, naOnoo, xaboiunv, xabwpa, nabjodar; 
imperf. éxaOnunv. See Lo. 

"Hy, see dnyl. — 

"Hyuvo, “I sink,” is irregular only in the Homeric perfect 
vreuynuixe (Il. xxi. 491), which seems to present the Attic 
reduplication with a shortening of the first vowel. 


"Hveyxa, nveyxov, see pépw. 


e. 


@AF-*, “I am astonished” or “ perplexed,” used only in the 
poets, 2 perf. réOy7ra, 2 aor. radov. Hence radgos, “ astonishment,” 
Gaid-pa = OaF-a-pa, Gaopar (only in the Doric poets and in the 
forms Oapeba, 0acbc, bara, &c.), Gedouas, &e. 

@aréOw*, “I bloom or flourish,” a poetic variety for QaAXo, 
for which Homer uses @ndéw, and the later epic poets Oaréw, fut. 
OnrAnow, perf. réOndXa, part. TeBadvia. 

@drrw, “I bury,” fut. Odxpo, perf. pass. réOappar, 1 aor. 
€OadOny, 2 aor. éragdnv. 

@éro, see Cero. 

Gépopac™, “I warm myself,” only in the pres. and imperf., in 
the fut. Pépcopar, aor. éBépnv, subj. Oepéw. 

®éo, “I run,” fut. Oevoouar. See tpéyo. 

Ovyyavo, “I touch,” GIL-, fut. Ow and OiEouar, 2 aor. EBvyov. 

@rvncKkw, “I die,” from @AN-, fut. Oavodpar, 2 aor. Ebavor, 
perf. ré@vnxa, plural réO@vapev, -ate, -dot, impcrat. réOvabe, subj. 
TeOvnxe, optat. reOvainv, inf. reOvavat, part. TeOveds, teAvnws and 
reOvelws. From ré6ynea comes a new verb reOyjxow, fut. reOvnEo, 
TeOvnFouat. 

@purrea, “I break up,” 2 aor. pass. éerpudyy, fut. OpvpOncopar. 

@padcxw, “I leap,” from @OP-, fut. Popotpar, 2 aor. EGopor, 
perf. ré8opa. Another form is Oopyupac. 

Ova, “I sacrifice,” perf. réOvKa, 1 aor. pass. érvOnv. 


I, 
‘ISpv, ‘I establish,” has, instead of its 1 aor. pass. idpuOny, 
the Homeric by-form puvOnv. 
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"If, xabitw, “I seat myself,” root ‘EA-, fut. xa6id, aor. éxa- 
Oca and xafica, fut. middle xaOi{noopat. We find also nadéfouat 
as from &w, imperf. exaBefounv, in the tragedians xaOelouny used — 
as an aor., fut. cabedoduar. 

“Inut, “I set a going,” root ‘I-; the following forms are in use : 

Active, pres. ins, ins, &c. taow or eto, te for tet, iad, teiny, 

tévas, teis; imperf. iv and four (in comp. adiouy or ndiovy, 
also ndiev), 3 pl. ndlecav, fut. jow, 1 aor. xa, Ionic nea, 
perf. ela. The 1 aor. is used only in the sing. In the 
plural we have guev, Ere, Ecay, or with the augment elpev, 
elre, eloay (ageicar, &c.), as from 2 aor. #y. Also in the 
moods és, @, einy, elvas, eis. 

Passive and middle like r/Ony, i.e. lepau, &e. Perf. pass. 
eluar, eloOas, ciuévos, 1 aor. middle nxapnv, 2 aor. middle 
Euny or eluny, 1 aor. pass. €Onv or env. The 1 aor. middle 
is used only in the indic. In the moods we have od, dunr, 
eiunv, éabar, Ewevos, EOntt, E00, EDeiunv, EOnvat, Eels. 

From the perf. act. with an intransitive signification we have 
(above, 347, Obs.) 

‘Tevéopat, ““T come,” by the side of tw and ixavw, fut. Fopat, 
2 aor. ixdpny, perf. (only in composition) apiypac. 

‘Thdoxopuat, “I conciliate” or “ propitiate,” from iddopas, fut. 
ikacouat, imperat. AnOe or tAaOs, pres. mid. frAapac*, 

“Imrrapat, see tréropat. 

"Ionut, ‘1 know,” in the sing. occurs only in the Doric foaps 
and tcate for tonot. See FIA-. 

"lox, see Exo. 


K. 


Kai-vu-yat, root KA@-; the dental is also omitted (above, 
87) in «at-vos and xa-dds; perf. pass. xéxaopat, “I surpass,” 
also “‘I am distinguished by,” pl. perf. exexaopnv, part. xexaopé- 
vos and. Kexadpévos. 

Kaiw, “I burn” (uro), Attic xaw, fut. xavow, 1 aor. éxavoa, 
Exna, part. xéas, xefas, and in later writers xavoas, perf. pass. 
wéxavpat, 1 aor. éxavOny, 2 aor. éxanyv, 1 aor. mid. éxecapnr*. 

Kanréo, “I call,” fut. xaréom, contr. nado, aor. éxadeoa, perf. 
KéxAnKa, B0F. pass. exANOnv, perf. pass. KéxAnuat, opt. Kexdnuny, 
xéxdyo, fut. pass. «AnOncopuar and KexAnoopat, fut. mid. Karodpmas, | 
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Kdpvo, “I grow weary,” fut. xapyoduat, 2 aor. Exapyor, perf. 
réxpnca, part. xexpnrws, expos. 

Kavafais*, see dyvupt. 

Keijuat, “I lie down” (a syncopated perfect), imperat. xetco, 
subj. xéwpat, opt. xeolyny (as from «éouar), inf. weioPas, part. rei 
pevos, imperf. éxeiuny, fut. xevcoopac. 

Ké\topas*, “TI order,” fat. xerjoouar*, 2 aor. éxexdounr*. 

Kevréw, “I goad,” is regular, except that we have the epic aor. 
aévoas* for xevrjoas. 

Kepavyupt, “I mix,” fut. KEepaoe, contr. cepw, 1 aor. éxépaca, 
perf. pass. xéxpayes and xexépacyat, 1 aor. expaOny and éxepacOnv. 
Also xipyaw, xipynt. 

Kepdaive, ‘I gain,” fut. xepdave, Ionic xepdavéw, 1 aor. exép- 
Sava; also in Ionic and later writers xepdjoopar and éxépdnca. 

Kev, “I conceal,” has the epic aor. xéxvOor. 

Kndw, root KAA-, “IT make anxious,” “I afflict,” “I bereave,” 
Kndnow, aor. xéxadoy, perf. xéxnda, fut. pass. xexadnoopa. We 
should refer to this root the form «xexadovro, which is generally 
connected with yafoyar. The anxiety of the enemy when the 
warrior was about to shoot (Hom. Jl. 1v. 497, xv. 574) was as 
natural as their retreating ; and as in one case the foeman is shot 
through the temple, in the other through the breast, the mention 
of retreat is rather out of place. The preposince too 18 v7d, 
and not avd. 

Kiyave, “T overtake,” from KIX-, 2 aor. éxvyov, fut. xtynow, 
2 aor. éxiyny, xexetnv, xiyw, xiyijvar, eeyels. We have also the 
Attic present xkuyyave. 

Kéypnyt, “I lend,” fut. ypyow, 1 aor. éypnoa. 

Knralo, “I clang,” “make a noise,”’ fut. cAayEw, perf. céxrayya, 
2 perf. xéxAmya, 2 aor. Exrayor. 

Knralwo, “I weep,” Attic craw, fut. KrAaujow, Kratow, Krai 
coua, and KAavcovpal. 

Knrdw, “I break,” fut. «Adow, has an aor. partic. daroxddy 
(Anacr. fr. 16). 

Kyérrro, ‘I steal,’’ has the perf. xéxAopa and the aor. éxAdarqe. 

Krivo, “J incline,” fut. xAuwe, aor. diva, perf. Kéxdna, aor. 
pass. ex r1Ony, also éxAivOny, and rarely fut. caraxduwyjoopac. 

KAvo*, “I listen,’ imperf. éAvoy, imperat. «X06, xAdTe and 
KEKADOL, Kéxrire. 
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Kopévvup, “I satisfy,” fut. xopéow, 1 aor. éxépeca, perf. xexd- 
pnka*, p. pass. Kexdpnuar*, Attic mexdpecpar, 1 aor. pass. éxo- 
pecOnv. 

Kpafo, “I crow,’ fut. xexpaFouat, 2 aor. Expayov, perf. xéxparya, 
imperat. pass. xéxpayOc, as if from a verb in -s. 

Kpepavyyu, “I suspend,” from KPEMA-, fut. KpELiir, contr. 
xpeuod, 1 aor. éxpéuaca, 1 aor. pass. éxpeuaoOny, middle xpéuapar, 
“Thang,” like torapaz, fut. xpeunoouat. Another form is xpyp- 
vn, Imperat. xpnyuvyn*, pass. cpnuvapas. 

Kpivo, “I judge,” has xpwved, éxpiva, néxpuca, expiOny and éxpir- 
Onv*, Comp. erivo. 

Kraopar, “T acquire,” has xéernuas and éxrnuaz, “I possess.” 

Kreivo, “I kill,” root KTA-, fut. «revd, 1 aor. éxrewva, perf. 
exrova, 1 aor. pass. éetaOny (in Homer only), 2 aor. éeravoy and 
also exray, inf. erapevat, part. eras ; mid. (with passive signification) 
kracOat, xTapevos. 

Kritw, “I build,” has the part. pass. «r/pevos*. 

Kvéo and xvicxe or xufoxopar, “I conceive,” fut. cujow. The 
aor. éxuce signifies “he fecundated,”’ and «xvcapévy is intransitive 
like the usual active form. ) 

Kvaivdo. and xcurvdéw, “T roll,” from xudiw, fut. Kudiow, 1 aor. 
éxudioa, pass. éxvrAic Any, 

Kuvéo, “TI kiss,’’ fut. Kio, aor. xvod. 

Kupew, “I hit upon,” is regular, but has also the primary 
forms xvpopuat, Exiipov, Kipaw, Exupca. 

Kucapeévn, see rvéw. 


A. 


Aayyavea, “I receive by lot,” from AAX-, fut. AnjEouas, perf. 
ethnya, 2 aor. €dayov. An old perf. was AéAoyya. Homer has 
NArayo, “I give by lot.” 

Adfopat and Adtupa®, ‘I take,” only in the pres. and imperf. 

AapBavo, “IT take,” from AAB-, fut. Ampopac, perf. etAnda 
(Ionic NeAaBnxa), pass. perf. ef Anupae or AAnppat, 1 aor. EANPOny, 
2 aor. 2AaBov._ Ionic forms are Aaprpoyas, édaprpayny, NéXappat, 
dhayhOnv. 

AavOava, “TI am hidden,” root AA@-, mid. Aav@avoyar: and 
7Oopas, “I forget,” from AnOw, fut. Ajow, perf. NAnopas, 2 aor. 
éxabov, édaOounv, mid. perf. réXnPa. Homer has redrabo, “I 


cause to forget.” 
38 
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_  Aacnw*, “T speak aloud,” 2 aor. éXaxov, fut. Naxnoopat, 1 aor. 
éNaxnoa, perf. XéAnxa (epic) or AéAaxa, with the signification of the 
present. 

Aaw"*, “IT wish or will,” only in Doric poetry and in 2 sing. Ns, 
8 sing. Ag, 3 pl. Awe. 

Aéyw, “I say,’’ fut. rE, perf. wanting, p. pass. NérAceypas, 
laor. éréyOnv. But Aéyw, “I collect,” fut. AéEo, perf. eiroya, 
‘p. pass. etreypar, 2 aor. erXeyny. 

Aeirw, ‘I leave,” perf. Aédoura, perf. pass. AéAeuupat, aor. 
erelpOny, rarely éAlpOnv* (Callim. Hymn. in Cer. 94) or éddarnv 
(Dio Cass. xxxviI. 43). 

Aciyw and Aypdopas, “T lick,” is regular with the exception 
of the participle NeAerypores. 

Athaiopas*, ‘TI desire’ (connected with Adw), perf. with pres. 
signification AeAdjppas for AeALAnpas. 

Auutravw, by-form of Xela, used only in pres. and imperf. 

Aiocopar* and Alrrouas (fut. Moopat), 1 aor. cody and 
eMTouny. 

Aove, “I wash,” from AOF-, fut. Xoéow, Aovow, 1 aor. éAdeva, 
é\ecca, contr. édovea, Attic pres. Novas (from Adowac), imperf. 
plur. éXouper. . ) 

Avo, “T loose,” diow, éhiaa ; ; but ervOnv, Aér\guas. Homer 
has a 2 aor. pass. Aijunv, AdTO, AUvTO, and opt. AeAdTo. Pindar has 
imper. AVA. (Fragm. 55). 

Ad, see Naw. 


M. 


Maivouat, “IT am mad,” pavotpa, euavnv, péunva, synony- 
mous with the present. But 1 aor. act. €unva means “I made 
mad” (Eurip. Jon, 520, Iph. A. 581, according to Hermann, Arist. 
Thesm. 561). 

Mavéavw, “I learn,” from MA®-, 2 aor. Euabov, fut. wabnoo- 
pat, Doric pabedpuat, perf. pewabnxa. 

Maprro*, “I seize,” perf. part. wepaprreis, 2 aor. péuaprrov, opt. 
pepartrovey, inf. warréecv. 

Maxopat, “I fight,” fut. wayécouas and (as from payéopuar) 
paxynoona, Attic paxodua:, 1 aor. guayecduny, and in Homer 
cuaxnoapny, perf. pass. wepaynpéevos. 

~Matopa, “I seek” or “desire,” root MA-=MEN- (above, 
107, cf.160), perf. uguaa, peudact, pépova, pepadds, also syncopated 
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pépapev, &c., pres. mid. wopat, imper. pweo, 1 fut. wdoopas, Laor. éua- 
caunv: cf. dalw, dacacbar, &c. The root MEN- appears in the 
present pévw, “I am fixed” or “ remain,” with perf. pewévnea. 
Also in put-pyn-oKe. 

Melpoya*, “I obtain a share,” perf. éupopa, perf. pass. ejuap- 

“it is fated,” part. eiwappévos. 

Mé,\Aw, “Iam minded to do,” fut. ee imperf, éeAXov 
and 7eAXov. 

Médo, “Tam an object of concern” (Hom. Od. IX. 20), wéAopas, 
“T lay to heart,” fut. weryow, peAjocopat, poetic form péuSromat, 
perf. mid. wéunra. The active is generally impersonal, as pédec 
poc, “it concerns me,” &c. The compound perapérer, “ it repents,” 
is always impersonal. 

Mevowaw*, “I think,” imp. pevoiveor, 

Méva, see palopas. 

Muaiva, “I defile,” aor. éudnva or éuiava, pass. aor. éusavOn 
with 3 pl. éulavder*. 

Myxaopat, “I bleat,” 2 aor. ss perf. wéunna, part. peun- 
Kos, meuncvia and pepducvic. 

Meyrups, “T mix,” and ployo* for piy-cxw from MIT-, fut. 
pl€w, perf. pass. péucypas, 1 aor. pass. eulyOnv, 2 aor. éutynv. 

Mipvnone, “I remind,’ root MEN-=MaA-, fut. act. pryjca, 
“T will remind,” mid. pvncopa, “I will remember,” perf. pass. 
péuvnpas, but 1 aor. éuynocOnv and éuvnocapny, “I made mention” 
(above, 349). 

MOA-, “TI come,” fut. porobpas, aor. Eworor, perf. péuSrwxa™. 
The ordinary present is the inchoative BrAwonw. 

Muxdopat, “roar,” fut. puanoopas, 2 aor. Euixov, perf. pépixa. 


N. 

Naveraw®, “I dwell,” part. vareraovea for vaverdovaa. 

Naiw*, “I dwell,” 1 aor. évacca, “I made to dwell,” 1 aor. 
middle évacaduny, 1 aor. pass. evacOnv. Cf. Saiw and paloyas. 

_ Naoca, “I stop up,” fut. vasa, perf. pass. véevacpat. 

Necxéw, “I quarrel, ” fut. vewxéow. 

Neiooopar*, see véopat. 

Néuo, “I distribute,” fut. vewo or veurjow, aor. évema, perf. vevé- 
pnxa, aor. pass. éveunOny and éveuéOnv. There is a by-form veuébw. 

Néw occurs in four different senses : 

(1) Néw, “I heap,” 1 aor. évnoa, perf. pass. véevnuas and vevnopar, 
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(2) Neéw, “I spin,” conjugated regularly. Hence the deriva- 
tive vnOw. 

(3) Néw, “Iswim,” fut. vevoodpuar, 1 aor. Evevoa, perf. véveuxa 
(e.g. Plat. Resp. 441 Cc; but azmévevoa, Plat. Theet.165 A; azro- 
vevevxapev, Arist. Rhet. 1. 1, § 11, must be referred to azrovevw). 
Hence vyyo, fut. vnEopas. 

(4) Neéouar* (used only in the poets), ‘I go,” “return ;” in 
Homer also vetyas. Hence the form viogopas or vetooopas, fut. 
vic opas. 

Nitw, ‘“‘I wash,” tenses supplied from vizrrw. 

Nuotatw, “I nod,” fut. vuatagw and vuoratw. 

Nopaw, a by-form of ven. 


Ei. 


Eiéw, “I cut with the edge,” root BEF- (found i in Eidos, cf. 
Bpvo, Bokdos), fut. éow; also under the form fiw, fica. From 
this we have Evpw, Evpéw, Evpaw, “I shave,” mid. Evpoyas, éEvpa- 
pny, pass. eEupnpar. 

Enpaivw, “1 dry up,” fut. Enpavd, aor. éEnpava, perf. pass. 
éFjpappat. 

O. 

"Ofw, “I emit a smell,” from ’OA-, fut. ofjaw, Ionic ofécow, 
perf. ddwda, with sense of present. 

Oiyo, sce avolyw. 

Oida, see above, under EJA- = FIA-. 

Oisalvw, oidave, “I swell,” from oidéo, fut. oidnow, perf. @bnKa. 

Olowas and ola, “I think,’ imperf. pouny and Punv: the 
other persons and moods are taken as from ovéoyat, fut. oincopas, 
aor. o70nv. Homer has oiw, olw and o Stopes. 

Oicw, “I carry.” Pind. Pyth. 1v. 102, uses the infin. as a pre- 
sent, and we have frequently the imperat. olce, oicérw, oicere. The 
aor. avacas occurs in Herod.1.157; cf. also the compound otcodayos. 

Olyowast, “I am gone,” also otyvéw, fut. otynoopat, perf. 
@ynpuat, olyoxa and @ynxa. See épyopas. 

"Omcbaivw, dducbavw, “I slide or slip,” fut. orvcOjom, 2 aor. 
aro Gop. 

— “Orrupt, “I destroy,” from OA-, with affix -vv- (above, 102), 
fut. cAéow (Attic 6A), 1 aor. @Aeca, perf. cAdNexa; mid. dAAUpaL, 
fut. ddovpat, perf. ddwdra, “I am undone,” 2 aor. @douny, 1 aor. 
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pass. wdécOnv. The participle crdpevos, ovAduevos is used as an 
adjective signifying “ fatal,” ‘ destructive.” 

"Opvupt, “I swear,” fut. duodpar, 1 aor. Guoca, wudOnpy, perf. 
ouadpora, perf. pass. duamocpat, 3 pers. duwporac and opwpooras, 
1 aor. part. opo6els. 

“Opoxraw*, “T call,” imperf. duoxXeov. 

"Opopyvuss, “I wipe off,” from "OMOPT- or ’AMEPT-, fut. 
opopEw, 1 aor. dpop—a. 

"Ovivnt, “I benefit,” fut. ovjyow, 1 aor. wynoa, pres. mid. 
ovivapat, aor. wynOnv, avnpnv, and later @vdyny, imper. dvnco, 
opt. ovaiuny. For the imperf. act. ddédrovy was used. 

"Ovopar*, “I reproach,” fut. dvocouat, aor. wvooayny and 
avorOny, also wvaynv, 2 pl. otverOe (Hom. Il. xxtv. 241), for 
which Buttmann prefers ovvoode. 

"Ofvvw, “I sharpen,”’ perf. wEvyxa, perf. pass. ofvappe. 

"OII-, see dpaw. 

‘Opaw, ‘“‘I see,” imperf. éwdpwv, perf. act. éwpaxa, perf. pass. 
éwpayat. The other tenses are supplied from OII- and FIA-, fut. 
&pouat, perf. pass. dupat, das, drrrat, inf. dpa, 1 aor. wpOny, 
2 perf. érrwia in the poets. See EIA-= FIA-. 

"Opéyopat, “I reach after,” aor. apéyOnv and wpeEaunv. There 
is a strengthened form dpvyvaopac. 

“Opvuus*, ‘I excite,” fut. dpcm, 1 aor. dpoa, perf. pass. dpa- 
pepat, aor. a@pduny, 3 sing. dpro, imperat. dpao, inf. dp@a, part. 
oppévos, 2 perf. dpwpa, “I am risen,” and aor. wpopa, generally 
transitive. Hence a new present pass. dpdpoyat, 2 aor. wpoymnr. 
Homer has épceo, as if from a present dpadopaz. 

’Oodpaivopa, “I smell,” fut. coppncopat, aor. wodpouny and 
woppayny. 

Ouraw*, ovtafw, “I wound,” 3 pers. 2 aor. obra, perf. part. 
pass. ovrapevos for ovtacpévos. 

"Odelrw, “I owe,” “must,” fut. opevrAnow. The aor. ddperov 
occurs only as the expression of a wish, «6 wdedov (Ionic alf 
dgedov). Homer also doubles the A, as wPeArov. 

"OdMoxavo, “I owe,” “am guilty of,” “incur,” 2 aor. dfreiv. 


; II. 


Tlaff{m, “I sport,” fut. watfouae and maitoduar, but 1 aor. 
érasoa, perf. mématca, perf, pass. mémaopuas and rrémavypat. 
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TId\Aw, “I shake,” 2 aor. pass. éradnv. In epic poetry we 
have duzrerradwy*, 2 aor. act. part. from avamradd\w, and maATo as 
3 sing. 2 aor. pass. . 

TlacacOa:*, “to acquire,” perf. wérapat, plup. weraynv. We 
must not confuse with this the forms derived from vraréopat. 

IIldoyw, “I suffer,” for wa6-cxw =7év0-cxw, fut. reicopar, 
2 aor. érafov, 2 perf. mérovOa, part. fem. wewaOvia in Homer. 
Cf. crévda. | 

Tlaracow, see wAnoow, which furnishes the passive. 

Tlaréopas*, “I eat,” @rracayny, wéracpa; cf. Saréopar, da- 
oacba. 

le/6w, ‘I persuade,’’ pass. “I believe’ or “obey,” to which 
signification also belong zreicopat, wérevcpar. But 2 perf. sré- 
qovla signifies, ‘I trust.” So also the future wiO@jow*, and the 
aor. part. mOnaas". 

Tlexafw, meddw, see midvnps. 

Tlé\w* or mréAopat, “I move round,” “I am in a certain place or 
employment” (cf. versor); a poetic word used also in Doric prose; 
it has the pres. and 2 aor. 2 pers. évrAeo, 3 pers. Emdero, Errev (Il. 
XI. 11), and part. vrepurAopevos. Homer has also the strengthened 
form mrwréopar*. 

Tlerapetv*, “to show,’’ an isolated form in Pind. Pyth. 11. 57. 

Iléoow, rérra, “I digest,” fut. wéyrw, as if from wérra, perf. 
pass. wérreppat, 1 aor. erépOny. 

ITIET-. This root appears in three verbs with the cognate 
significations: (1) “I fall.” (2) ‘I spread out wings in falling.” 
(3) “I fly or remain suspended in the air.’”—(1) “I fall,” with 
reduplication mérrw, with v affixed mirvw, 2 aor. Doric éerov, in 
other dialects évecov, fut. m. wrecotpas, perf. rémrrwxa or wéirrna, 
part. memrnas, Temreds Or TEeNTTas. 

(2) TIETA-, in Teravyups, “I expand,” fut. weraow (Attic 
met@), 1 aor. éréraca, perf. pass. meméracuat, Attic mérrapas, 
1 aor. évreracOny. | 

(3) Téropas, “I fly,” 2 aor. émeréunv, by sync. érrépuny. 
Hence mid. @rrapaz, fut. rrjcopat, wrerjocopat, 2 aor. érrny, rte, 
mtalnv, wrnvat, wras (mid. wracOat, wrapevos). Tlérapas occurs, 
but not in Attic: also wrordopas, mworéouas and mwrdouat; but 
meraopas in later writers. 

Tlégvov*, see DEN-. 
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Tsp, anyvuw, “I fasten,” fat. awnfw, 1 aor. rnta, perf. 
pass, mémryypat, 1 aor. émnyOnv, 2 aor. érayny, perf. mwémpya, “1 
am fixed.” 

— -‘1davnps, pass. Sener’ “‘T approach,” from vreAaw*, vredato, 
fut. meXaow, perf. pass. wémAnpat, 1 aor. érdAaaOnv or erdaOnv, 
3 plur. 2 aor. wAjvro, as if from mA. 

IIduardnps, “TI fill,” from ILAE- (7rA76@, “1 am full’), imperat. 
TWARoo, opt. wAnyny, fut. wAjow, 1 aor. érAnoa, perf. wérAnxa, 
perf. pass. wérAnopat, 1 aor. pass. érAnacOnv. In compounds, if pw 
precedes. ariwaAnyt, the first » is dropt, as in éusrirAnus; but we 
have éveripmXacar, &c. 

Ti (um pny, “T burn,” “set on fire," as tornpt, fut. mpnow, 
1 aor. émpnoa, perf. act. mwémrpnxa, perf. pass. mémpnopuat, 1 aor. 
érpnocOnv. In compounds, if « precedes the verb, the first pu is 
dropt, as in éyrimpavres; but it is resumed if the augment inter- 
venes, a8 in évemripmpacay. 

ILivo, ‘I drink,” fut. ariopat (srvovpac was later), 2 aor. érriov, 
imperat. arde (the Attics said 76). The other tenses are from IIO-, 
perf. wémwxa, pass. wémopat. Hence also mimicxw, “I give to 
drink,”’ fut. wico. 

Ilurpacnw, “I sell,” from mepaw, fut. Tepacw, Attic epa 
(wepaw, “I pass over,” makes zrepaow), perf. act. mémpaxa, perf. 
pass. wémpapat, 1 aor. émpdOnv, Attic fut. pass. werpacopar. For 
the middle forms, signifying “I cause to be sold,” i.e. “1 buy,” 
see mpiacOat and wyréopas. 

Iliarre, “I fall,” see TIET-(1). 

Tikéw, “I sail,” root TIAEF-, fut. wrevcopzas and mrevootpat, 
1 aor, émrAevoa, perf. mérdevxa, 2 aor. ErAwv*. An Tonic form is 
TWO. 

IIAjocow, “I strike,” fut. rrAnfw, &c., 2 aor. érAyny, in com- 
pounds émrAaynv, as xarerAayny, “I was struck with terror,” 2 aor. 
with redupl. zrérAnyou*. The Attic writers use 7atacow as the 
active of this verb. 

IIdvvew, “I wash,” 1 aor. pass. érAvvOny and errwOnv. 

IIvéw, “I blow,” root IINEF-, fut. wrvevcopae and avevocotpac*, 
1 aor. érvevoa, perf. act. wémvevea, perf. pass. wémrvipar*, “I re- 
flect,”” “am prudent.” Homer has a form www; dyrvve, “ recover 
thyself.” We have the same root in mevocw, muon, “I make 
wise,’ i.e. “ inspire.’ 
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TIviyo, “TI stifle,” 2 aor. pass. émvbyny. 

Ilopeiv, éxopov, “I gave,” “I distributed,” whence mrémpwrat, 
part. mrempwypévos, “it is fated:” cf. we/popas. 

IIplacOaz (érptauny, mpiaco or mpim, mplopat, mpralynp, 
mptapevos), used as the aor. of wyéopar. 

Tlrapvupat, “I sneeze,” aor. érrrapov. 

IItnoow, “I crouch,” from IIET-, “I fall,” 2 aor. dual xara- 
armyrny®, as if from xaramrnpe, perf. mid. part. wertnds*. The other 
tenses are regular, wrnfw, érrnta, erryya. 

IlwvOdvoua, “I learn by inquiry,” also zevOopuat, fut. aevco- 
peat, perf, wémrvopat, 2 aor. ervopny. 


P. 

‘Paivw, “I sprinkle,” Ep. 2 plur. imper. paooare*, perf. pass. 
Eppacpat, 3 pl. eppadarac™. 
— *Péfw, %pdw, “1 do,” fut. péEo, Eptw, 1 aor. pass. peybeis, 
2 perf. éopya. 

“Péw, “I flow,” root PEF-, fut. pevoopas, 1 aor. Eppevoa, 2 aor. 
pass. éppuny, fut. puncopuar, perf. eppunca, as from puéo. 

“Pryvupe, prryvue, “I break,” “rend,” from FPAI’-, pnooe, fut. 
pn€w, 2 aor. pass. éppayny, 2 perf. Eppaya, intransitive. 

“Poyéw, “I shudder,” 2 perf. with pres. signification épprya*. 

‘Pirro and purréw, “I throw” and “I keep throwing” (jacto 
and jacto); in the pres. and imperf. both forms are in use, but all 
the other forms are from pérrw only. The ¢ is long; hence férre, 
pirat, aor. pass. eppipOnv and éppidnv. For pirrackov see above, 
p. 246. 

“Povvupt, “I strengthen,” pwowat, “I am active,” fut. pdow, 
perf. pass. Eppwpas, imp. Eppwao, “farewell,” inf. é6pdc0az, 1 aor. 


éppwa nv. 
ppacOn " 

Zaow™, ‘I save,” occurs only as cww, but caois, cacti, caovot, 
imperat. caov. We generally find the secondary form cwlw, fut. cdow, 
1 aor. écwoa, perf. céomxa, pass. céeowopat and céompat, 1 aor. 
éowOny; sometimes resolved in Homer, as in the fut. cawow, &e. 

2Sevyst, “TI extinguish,” fut. cBéow, perf. pass. érBeopas, 
2 aor. éoPnv, inf. oSfvat, perf. éo8nxa in an intransitive sense, 
‘J am extinguished.” 

Yevw*, “I shake” or “drive,” from YEF- (whence also cela, 
cow, caw, vw), Laor. éoceva, mid. écevdyuny, perf. pass. Ecovpat, 
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“T rush,” plup. éoovpny, 1 aor. éoovOnv or eovOnv (Eurip. Hel. 
1302). From oéw come the 3 pres. imperat. mid. codcOw, 2 pl. 
covoOe, and the 3 pres. ind. codrat, pl. codvraz. There is a 
Laconic form azegaova, “he is gone” (Xen. Hell. 1. 1, § 23). 

TxeSdvvyps, “I disperse,” fut. cxeSaow, Attic oxedd, perf. pass. 
éoxédacpyat. Another form is oxidvnut, cxidvayar; also xedaw%, 
xedaiw* and «idvnuc*. 

axédrAw, “I dry up,” transitive, fut. oxeda@, mid. oxedovpas, 
fut. cxadko or oKxadynow, 1 aor. éoxnda, perf. éoxAnxa, part. 
éoxdnws, “being dried up,” 2 aor. éoxAnv, “I was dried up,” 
fut. mid. oxAncopas. 

Sxérropat, “I consider,” generally in Attic takes its pres. and 
imperf. from oxorréw, but fut. oxéyrouat, aor. doxeyrayny, perf. pass. 
EoKeLpat. 

Lpaw, curnye, “I smear,” fut. cunow, from cud, Ionic cpéw; 
I aor. pass. éopnyOnv. pry is not Attic in the present. 

Larévde, “I pour out,” “ I draw forth,” root 2IIA@- = SIIEN®., 
fut. orreiow, perf. pass. éorreropat. Cf. aérovOa, elcopat. 

Ltepéw and oteploxw, “I deprive,” in pass. orépomas, aor. 
éorépny, part. orepeis. 

Lropevvypn, ordpvys, “I strew” or “lay down,” and orpay- 
vupt, fut. cropécw and otpdcw, 1 aor. €oropera or éotpwoa, pert. 
pass. érrpwpat, aor. pass. eaoropécOnv. 

Lruyéw*, “TI abominate,”’ 2 aor. géoruyov. But 1 aor. éorv£a, 
‘“T cause to shudder.” 

Lpatw, “I slaughter, ”” 2 aor. pass. ee 

Lwlw, see cadw. 

T; 


TAA-=TAA-, “T bear,” “dare,” fut. m. tAncopzas, 1 aor. in 
Homer érdAacea, perf. rérdnxa, pl. rérAapev, part. reTAnws in the 
poets; 2 aor. érAnv, TARO, TAG, TAaiNY, TAHVaL, Tras (in Homer 
TéTAaH, TeTrainv, TeTANaVAL). 

TA-, “I stretch out the hand to,” imperat. 77. Hence 2 perf. 
Tétaya and a new pres. rerayw. From this verb reivw borrows 
its perfects réraxa and rérauar. Cf. MEN- yéyaa, MEN- péuaa; 
and see above (107). 

Tapdoow, “I disturb,” has the by-form @pdrtw (chiefly in 
Attic poetry), and the epic perfect rérpyya"*. 

Téuvw, “I cut,” fut. reud, Ionic rauéw, 2 aor. érepnov, rarely 

39 
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érapov in Attic, 2 aor. mid. érewounv, more frequently érapopny, 
perf. rérunxa, perf. pass. rérwnpac. 

Tépmew, “I delight,” has the pass. aor. érappOnv, éraprny, 
besides the regular érépdOnv, and in the epic the 1 pl. subj. tpa- 
qeiopev™, 

Tepoaivw*, “I dry,” has 2 aor. pass. reponvac, and 1 aor. act. 
érepoa. 

Térpov*, “I found,” has the subj. rérua, &c. 

Tevyw, “I make” or “construct,” is regular, rev&w, érevéa, 
Téruypas, érvyOnv. But although we have rerevyaraz, ‘they are 
made,” the active form rérevya is also used in a passive sense 
(above, 347, Obs.). Hence we have the secondary verb tvyyava, 
“TT hit the mark,” “I light upon,” “I am successful in obtaining” 

r ‘TI happen on a place or person,” “I am somewhere just at a 
particular time:” fut. revfouat, aor. Ervyov (epic érvynoa), fut. 
tervynxa. In Pindar roocas is an aor. synonymous with tuyeiy: 
cf. rofov, which contains the same root. 

The form tirvoxozas unites the meanings of revyw and tvy- 
xavo; for rervoxecOai ve is “to make ready something,” but 
turvaxeoOal Tivos, ‘to aim at something.” 

Tixrw, “I bring forth,” fut. ré€w, réfowar, 2 aor. érexov, perf. 
TéTOKA. 

Tivo, “I pay,” “ expiate,” fut. ee perf. rérixa, perf. pass. ré- 
Tiopat, mid. rivowat, “to punish:" tive Tonic, Tivo Attic. 

TOP, “I pierce,” found only in the aor. éropov, ropoiv. Hence 
(1) Terpaw, “TI bore,’ Attic rerpaivw, fut. retpavéw, Ionic 1 aor. 
érétpnva, also érpnoa, 1 aor. pass. érerpavOnv, perf. pass. Térpnpat. 
(2) Terpwoxw, “I wound,” from fut. tpdicw, perf. pass. rérpwpat, 
1 aor. érpwOnyv, fut. pass. tpwOncouas and tpwcopat. 

Tocca:*, see Tevyo. 

Tyunyo*, “I cut,” 1 aor. érunka, 2 aor. érpayov, intransitive 
2 aor., part. pass. Typyeis, these two in compounds. See réuva. 

Tpérw, “I turn,” perf. réerpada, perf. pass. rérpaypac. 

Tpédo, “I nourish,” fut. Opéyo, perf. act. rétpoda, perf. pass. 
TéOpappas, 1 aor. €OpépOnv, 2 aor. erpadynv. The 2 aor. érpadov 
has in Homer a passive sense, as étpadev, “he was bred.” 


Obs. The forms rérpo¢a and rérpada are interchanged i in this verb 
and tpérw, but it seems that the o belongs to rpédu, and the a to tpérw. 


Tpéxo, “I run,” fut. OpéEopat, 1 aor. €Opefa rare. More com- 
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monly from APAM-, fut. Spapodpat, 2 aor. ESpapor, perf. act. de- 
dpdunxa, pass. SeSpaunpas, perf. m. Sédpopya. 

Tpwyw, “I nibble” or “eat with the front teeth,” fut. rpwto- 
pat, 2 aor. Etpayov. 

Tuyyava, see Tev-ya, 

Turrw, “I strike,” fut. rurrjow, perf. tervarnua, but also 
regular. 


T. 
‘Tdhaiva, “I weave,” aor. idyva, perf. tpayxa, perf. pass. 
Upac pat. 
‘TrreuynpuKe*, see Nuvo. 
‘Trrcyvéopat, “1 promise,” from varloyopas, fut. trooynoopas, 
perf. viréoynuar, 1 aor. varecyeOnv, imperat. vrocyéOnts, 2 aor. 
urrecyounv. See eyo. 


®P; 

@AT-, “TI eat,” has only the fut. dayoyase (which is Hellenis- 
tic), and 2 aor. €fpayov. The other tenses are formed from écOiw 
and *EA-. 

Paivw, “I show,” aor. éfnva; intransitive épavOnv, épavny, 
pavotpat, pavncopat, répacpat, wédnva, ‘I am manifest’”’ (above, 
347). 

DeiSopar, “I spare,” fut. peloopar, perf. mépevopuas, epic aor. 
mepidouny*. 

@PEN-, “I kill,” has aor. éredvov, and perf. pass. wépapat, 
3 sing. wéparat, 3 pl. wépavras, inf. repacOas, fut. repnoopac. 
Cf. MEN-, &c. and see above, (107). 

Dépw, “TI bear,”’ root PEP-, only in the pres. and imperf.; 
the other tenses are supplied from OI- = FEI’- (comp. “weigh,” &c.), 
"ENEK-, ’EIK-, Ionic éveixw, fut. otow, ofcopas (also as a pres, 
inf. ofvew, imperat. olce), aor. jveyxa and jveyxov (Ionic jvexa), 
perf. act. évjvoxa, pass. évnveypat (Ionic évnvevypar), 1 aor. nvéyOnv 
(Ionic xvetyOnv), fut. pass. éveyOnocouae and otc@ncopa. The 
derivative dopéw is conjugated regularly, but there is an epic 
infin. popyvat. 

Devryw, “I flee,” fut. pevEowar and devEovpas, perf. répevya, 
2 aor. &puyor, perf. pass. mépuypat. 

@Pyyi, “I say,” root PA-, like tornut; but the imperfect épny 
is generally an aorist like elzrov, the frequentative dacxw, épacxov 
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being used to express the continuous act of speaking. In conver- 
sations we find the shorter form ny, as in @ nyt, ai, mat, “ boy! 
boy! Isay;” Fv & eyo, “said 1;” 78 ds, “said he,” and in epic 
writers 7, ‘‘ he said.” , 

@éavw, ‘I come before,” “ anticipate,” from dam, fut. dbaca, 
1 aor. &f6aca, perf. act. &pOaxa. Also fut. POncopas, 2 aor. EPOnv, 
G00, Pbainv, POjvar, Pas, 2 aor. mid. part. Pbapevos. 

POiw, “I destroy,” trans., and POivw, “I fall” or “ waste 
away, which takes its tenses from the middle voice of ¢6ia, fut. 
POicopa, pass. EpOipae (3 pl. EpOuvrar), part. POiwevos'. Hence 
POivéw and POiwiAw. 

Ppatw, ‘I say,” 2 aor. epic wéppadov® or éréppadov*. The 
mid. and pass. signify “to remark,” and the middle also means 
‘to consider.” 

Ppéw*, “I carry quickly,” from qopéw, occurs only in compo- 
sition, exdpetv, elodpeiv, Sadpeiv, imperat, elodpes, as if from a 
verb in -s. 

Dulavar (= puyetv, Hesych. as from PvEnpt), “to flee,” 2 perf. 
part. megpufes* (Hom. J7. xx. 6, &c.). The grammarians also 
give a form dufaw, whence part. aor. pass. gdutnevres, Nic. Ther. 
825. 

Pvracow, “I watch,” is regular, but in Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 
538, we have the imper. 2 aor. wpopvAayOe. 

@iw, “I bring forth,” fut. dvow and gdvcopaz, perf. méduxa, 
mépua*, 2 aor. pur, “I am by nature” (above, 323). "Eduny is 
a later form. 

X. 

Xalopas, see xcndw. 

Xaipw, “I rejoice,”’ fut. yarpnow, in later writers yapyoopas, 
2 aor. éyapny, perf. act. xeyapnxa, pass. keyapnuar and xéyappas. 
In epic, 2 aor. xeyapounv, 1 fut. xeyapjow, and 1 aor. mid. 
eynpanv. ) 

Xavdavw, ‘I grasp” or “contain” (as a vessel), 2 aor. éyadov, 
perf. xéyavéa, fut. yeicopar. Cf. orévdw. 

Xéw, “I pour,” fut. yevow, Attic yéw, 1 aor. eyeva, Eyevoa, 
Attic éyea, perf. act. xéytxa, pass. Kexipat, 1 aor. éyiOnv. 

Xpaopeiv®, “‘to help,”’ indic. 2 aor. expaua por, fut. yparopnoo, 
1 aor. éypaiopnoa. 


1 In Hom. Od. v. 110, 133, VII. 251, we should read &p6cOew for EpOcOow. 
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Xpaw has five different formations and meanings: 

(1) Xpaw, ‘I deliver an oracle,” infin. ypjv, aor. pass. éypn- 
anv, perf. néypnopar 

(2) Kéypnys, “T lend,” fut. ypnow, mid. x/ypapat, I borrow,” 
fut. ypnoopat, aor. expnoapuny. 

(3) Xpaopat, “I use,” is regular; but céypnuas in epic Greek 
means “I stood in need.” 

(4) Xp, ‘it is necessary,’’ oportet (impers.), opt. xpefn, subj. 
xpi, inf. ypjvar, xpyv, imperf. éypyv, more frequently ypHy, part. 
xpéwv, Attic for ypaor, fut. ypnoes. 

(5) "Azroypn, “it is enough,” 8 pl. amroypdcu, inf. atroypny, 
part. dmoypav, -dca, -wv, imperf. améxpn, fut. amoypnoc. The 
Tonians wrote azéypa. 

Xpovvyn, ypovviw, “Icolour,” from ypow, ypow, ypate (all 
properly signifying “to touch the skin” or “surface’’), fut. ypaow, 


1 aor. €xpwoa, perf. pass. Kéxpwopas. 


V. 


WVaw, “I rub,” inf. Way, fut. now, &e. 
Wey, “I cool,” 2 aor. pass. eyuynv, Ke. 


n. 


"Nw, “1 push,” fut. dow or wOjow, imperf. éw8our, 1 aor. 
éwoa, inf. doat, perf. act. éwxa, pass. Ewopat, 1 aor. éwo8nv, fut. 
pass. acbncopas. 

*"Ovéopas, “T buy,” has the pass. aor. éwv7Onv with syllabic 
augment, and the perf. éwynywar both passive and deponent. The 
Attic writers also used, as the aor. of this verb, émptayny, mpiaco 
Or mpiw, mpiwpat, mpralunv, mplacGa, mprapevos, from the same 
root as mimpacKkw. 


PART IV. 
DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


§ I. Prefatory Remarks. 


354 From the formation of individual words, and their in- 
flexion through the various modifications of the noun and verb, 
Greek Grammar naturally passes on to consider the cognate, but 
subsequent, procedure, by virtue of which (1) an existing noun or 
verb develops itself into a secondary noun or verb, or (2) two dis- 
tinct words are combined in one, and furnished with a single set of 
inflexions: the former we call derivation; the latter is termed com- 
position. 


§ II. (1) DeErrvation. 


355 In considering the subject of derivation, which was at 
one time regarded as including the whole of etymology, but which 
comparative grammar has reduced to a subordinate position, we 
have two distinct questions proposed to us. We have to examine, 
on the one hand, the process of derivation, or the machinery by 
which the new form is produced; and, on the other hand, the ori- 
gin of the new form, or the classification of the derivatives accord- 
ing to the kind of words of which they must be regarded as modi- 
fications or extensions. The former of these inquiries is the most 
profound and difficult that could be proposed to the philological 
student. We must therefore be contented in this place with indi- 
cating rather than developing the results’. The latter is a very 
easy and simple task, and it is of great practical utility to the stu- 
dent. It shall therefore be exhibited with all the necessary details. 


§ J. (A) Process of Derivation. 


The process of deriving one word from another is effected in 
the same way as the formation of words in the first instance, 


1 The subject is fully discussed in the New Cratylus, book 11. chap. 3. 
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namely, by the addition of pronominal elements, so that a new 
crude form becomes the vehicle of the inflexions. There is natu- 
rally more variety in the secondary formations of nouns than in 
those of verbs. For while the person-endings of the verb have 
anticipated one prominent distinctive use of all three pronominal 
elements, the cases of the noun are, as we have seen, connected 
only with a special development of the second and third elements. 
Hence, in the derivative forms we find the converse. In the nouns 
all three pronominal elements are used, in their distinctive senses, 
and in combination with one another, to form nominal derivatives, 
while the verbal derivatives are limited to that special develop- 
ment of the second and third elements, which we find in the cases 
of the noun. 


(a) Derivative Nouns. 


356 In the formation of nominal derivatives we observe that 
the first pronominal element expresses that the thing proceeds from, 
or immediately belongs to, the subject ; the second, that it has a rela- 
tion to the subject; the third, that it is a mere object, or something 
removed from the proximity of the subject. 

a. The first pronominal element, in the derivative forms of 
nouns, appears generally as y-; rarely, if ever, as 7-. 

b. The second very frequently as o-, 1-, y-, K-, Tt, TU-, u, 0-, 
é-. 

ec. The third only as 7- or ». 

d. The forms p-, A-, as degenerations from the other dental 
liquid », representing the third element, play a prominent part in 
the formation of nouns. 

e. The first element is combined with the third, under the 
forms p-v, u-T; with the second, after the third, in p-»w-, p-v-x-. 

f- The second element is combined with the first under the 
form o-y-; with the third as F-r-, o-v-, -v-, Ti-T-, d-v-; with p-, 
as Tl-p-. 

g- The third element is combined with A, p, in 7-A-, T-p, and 
doubled in -r-r-, -y-7. 


357 The following are examples of these formations: 


a. vt-pny, “an honouring” or “appreciation” proceeding from 
the subject; pv7j-yn, “a calling to mind;” zér-yos, “a falling.” 
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Often with o, @ prefixed (above, 91), as Seo-pds, “a binding ;” 
Oec-pos, “a placing.” The force of this ending is well shown by 
a comparison between the Latin primus, ‘‘the first of a series be- 
ginning with the subject,” and the Greek mpa-ros, “the last of a 
series ending with the subject :’’ between al-mus, ‘the nourisher,”’ 
and alu-m-nus, ‘‘ the nourished.” 


b. yelun-ors, “an imitation ;’’ @iA-/a, “a friendliness ;”’ iarad- 
TNS = (armi-Kos = im7e-vs, “equestrian” or “having relation to a 
horse ;”’ édy-rvs, “an eating; jotpl-du0s, “of or belonging to 
fate; Snpud-cvos, “ popular,” and the like, are all relative or quali- 
tative words, and recall the sense which properly attaches to the 
genitive case. Sometimes -y appears for -a, as in evy-7, “a 
praying.” 

c. yparr-rés, “written;” ypto-rés, “anointed;” Se-vds, “dread- 
ed;” ceu-vds or oem-rds, “revered,” are all objective words, ex- 
pressing the results of an action. 


d. Words in -Xos and -pos generally correspond to those- in 
-vos; comp. det-Ads with de-vds, and both with dirus; peya-Aos 
with mag-nus ; Auy-pés with oruy-vos; éyO-pds with [é]£é-vos, &c. 

e. A combination of (a) and (c) expresses the action, as pro- 
ceeding from the subject, in connexion with its results tabove, 79): 
thus, from mpay-ya-us we might have mpay-pods, “a doing,” and 
mpay-uny, “a doer” (a), and we have really zroAv-mrpay-pwr, “he 
who does much,” mpafis = mpax-o1s, “a relative doing” (8), 
mparyo-s = Wpayo-T and mpax-rds, “done” (c), and by a combina- 
tion of (a) and (c) we have mpdy-pa-T- = mpay-pevr- (107) and zre- 
wpary-é-vov, ‘done as the result of doing.” This last combination 
may take in addition (5), as in dp-po-vi-a, ap-po-vi-Kés, in which 
case the quality connected with or produced by the result is ex- 
pressed, as well as the result itself: for we have dp-yos=“a 
joing ;” dp-po-vi-a=‘“‘the quality produced by such a joining;” 
ap-yo-vi-Kds =“ the sort of person who possesses such a quality.” 


f; When (8) is combined with (a), the relative word becomes 
suljective, a8 adw-ots, “a taking ;” adrw-ot-pos Tatav, “a song of 
triumph on taking.” When we have (b+ c), the relative word be- 
comes objective, as was = ga-For, “that which is of the quality of 
light ;? «addo-ov-vn, “that which is of the quality of beauty”’ 
(nearly equal to cadXo-s = KadXO-T); adnO-t-vés, “made up of that 
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> ? 


which is true;” iao6-rTy-s = iod-rya-7-s, “ equality ;” ayOn-dar, “ an- 
noyance,” i.e. that which is of the quality of grief or pain. When 
7rt- is combined with p-, we have only a qualitative extension of 
the meaning of ti-; compare olxn-rwp with oixn-ryns; S0-Typ, d0- 
tetpa with 80-rns, Ke. 

g- We have the combination 7+ p (sometimes @p) in the com- 
paratives of adjectives, and in words signifying instrumentality, or 
a thing carried farther in a certain direction; ++A is more rarely 
used in the same sense; compare codw-repos, “farther in wisdom;” 
Bapa-Opov, ‘farther in depth ;”’ éyé-rAn, “the handle at the end of 
the plough.” The combination ++7 marks the superlative, as 
copw-tratos, “first of a series of wise men.” The combination 
y-r, which is the third person-ending of the plural verb, is of con- 
stant use in the formation of active participles; it implies collection: 
compare was = ma-vt-s with gua-ntus, and the names of towns, such 
as Tapas = Tapa-vrs with Tarentum. 


(8) Derivative Verbs. 


358 In order to see what verbs are derivative and what are 
primitive, it is necessary to classify all verbs according to the 
genesis or origination of their crude forms. The conjugations given 
above (299) are arranged according to the characteristic of the root, 
and are designed for the convenience of the learner. The true clas- 
sification, however, depends upon the contrivances adopted for the 
formation of a present tense from the root as exhibited in the 
second aorist. 


359 I. Primitive verbs, or those which are not formed from 
existing nouns or verbs. 


(a) The simplest and oldest verbs are those which are formed 
from a monosyllabic root, which is prefixed to the person-endings 
(a) without any change, as ei-ui=éo-p/; (b) with guna or some 
ectasis involving perhaps a vowel of connexion, a8 $n-ui=da-ya-p/; 
(c) with reduplication without guna, as mi-wtw (root zrer-); (d) with 
reduplication and guna, as 7t-On-yt = 7u-Oé-ya-pt; (e) with an hy- 
perthesis of guna (above, 145), as orei@w for ot/B-yw, devyw for 
guvyy«, Lat. fugio. 

Obs. The vocalization shows that even such verbs as Aéyw and 
aorpépw must have been formed by some strengthening insertion or affix 
(above, 20). 

40 
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(6) Another class adds » to the root, as in réy-v-w. This is 
sometimes accompanied by an euphonious ectasis of a labial or gut- 
tural in the root, as in Aa-p-Ba-vw, Tuv-y-ya-vw, which is perhaps 
due to hyperthesis (above, 110). The same element sometimes ap- 
pears as 7, after labials and gutturals: thus we have rir-7-w, root 
TUT-, KpuT-T-w, Toot xpuB-, Tix-T-w, root Tex-. In some verbs we 
have a combination of » and F in this strengthening adjunct: this 
appears as py=v-va in Sapy-vy-pt, qid-vy-mt, &c.; as vw in kevy- 
yu-wt, where there is also a guna or expression of za, indicated in 
such cases as ofé-y-vup by a reduplication of the v. The vowel in 
vi-, and even in vwv-, may precede the liquid which it articulates. 


Thus we have ¢aivw, éXavvw from the roots ¢a- and éAa-. 


360 II. Secondary verbs, or those which are obviously de- 
rived from existing nouns or verbs. 


The pronominal affixes used to form derivatives of this class are 
the same in kind with those used to strengthen the present in the 
other case, and most of them are found in the derivative nouns. 


The terminations most in use for this purpose are the following: 
-a0, -éw, -dw, -adfw (=ad-yw), -ifw (= b-yw), -vow (= vd-yw), -loxe, 
-VOKW, -€UM, -aivw, -Vyw; as Tt-pa-w from TiYn, Pir-é-w from diros, 
pucO-o-w from picbos, oxev-a-fw from oxeun, voy-i-Go from vopos 
or véu-w, yap-i-oxw from yap-éw, weOv-oxw from peOv-w, raid-ev-w 
from zrais (maié-s), onp-ai-vw from ofa, evO-v-vw from evOus: the 
termination -é-Ow, -v-@w seems to be appropriated to derivatives 
from simple verbs; for instance, drcy-é-Om from Préyo, $Oiy-v-00 
from @6ivw, where it will be observed that the e represents +, which 
often follows y, and v belongs to the vv of the primitive form. The 
termination -t-ox-, -v-ox- is inserted between the root and the 
strengthening pronominal adjunct v in the verbs dédA-tcx-d-va, 
an-v-oK-a-vo, &c. 

Obs. 1 There are some verbs in -dw, -ew, which must not be classed 
among these secondary derivatives. Such are Spa-w = dpdFw, which must 


be connected with Spaz-=Oepar-: cf. dparérys: xadéw = xadéFw, con- 
nected with xA€Fos, xAvw, &e. | 


Obs. 2 On the other hand, a derivative affix is not unfrequently 
lost by assimilation, and the verb becomes a simple barytone; thus we 
have zpacow for mpay-yw from mpay-os (79,103), dyyéAdw for dyyéd-yo 
from ayyedos, moixiAAw for qotkiA-yw from srotidos, xaBaipw for xaOdp- 
yw from xaapos, rupécow for rupér-yw from wuperds, &e. 
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§ IV. (B) Classification of Derivatives. 


(a) Derived Substantives. 


361 Substantives are derived (1) from verbs, (2) from id 
tives, (3) from other substantives. 


(1) Substantives derived from Verbs. 


(a) Substantives denoting the agent or person who carries out 
the action of the verb. 


(aa) The most common termination is -rns (gen. -rov), fem. 
-tpis (gen. -tpidos), -Tpos (gen. -Tpov), -Twp (gen. -Topos) or -Tpia 
(gen. -rpuas) or -Tts (gen. -rvd0s); less common is -rnp (gen. -rnpos), 
fem. -retpa (gen. -retpas). These nouns are formed in the same 
way as the verbals in -ros and -réos, and there is no doubt that the 
terminations are connected. Thus we have avAnrns, “a flute 
player” (from avAciv), fem. avAntpls and avAntpia; KedevoTns, “ 
commander”’ (from xedevm); paOnrys, “a disciple’ (from pa-y- 
Oavew), fem. paOnrpis; opynorns and poet. opynaornp, “a dancer” 
(from dpyetoOat), fem. opynotpia; Spacrns or dpnarnp, ‘a labourer” 
(from Spav), fem. Spjoris ; mpoddérns, “a traitor” (from mpod:dovar), 
fem. mpodoris; tatpos, “a healer” (from taaOat); owrnp, “a 8a- 
viour” (from caoiv, od-ewv), fem. owretpa; evvactnp, evyyTnp or 
evvatnp, “a husband’ (from evvav, evva-few), fem. evvacrtetpa, 
eUVaTELpa, EVYNTELpA, EvYNnTpLA; pATwp, “an orator’ (from the root 
of ei-pn-xa); and secondary derivatives like amatwp, aunrwp from 
matnp, pytnp. Words formed with the ending -rns have some- 
times, but rarely, a passive sense; thus yevérns means ‘“‘a son” 
(Soph. Gd. T. 470); arirns, “dishonoured” (Ausch. Agam. 72) ; 
xurcodérns, “ bound with ivy” (Pind. Fr. 45, 9). 


Obs. With regard to the accentuation of these derivatives, it is 
to be observed (a) that the nouns in -7ys are paroxytone when they are 
proper names, when they are dissyllable, or when, being polysyllable, 
they have a short penultima; thus we find ‘Opéorys, pevorys, Seomarys. 
But if the penultima is long, the word is oxytone ; thus we find zrouyrys, 
Suxacrys. Exceptions: xperys (but in compounds with any other word 
than a preposition it draws back its accent, as in ovetpoxpirys), evpery}s, 
Suvdorys ; and in Attic Greek derivatives from liquid verbs, as waArjs, 
mourrys, &c. (b) The nouns in -rnp and -tpes are oxytones. (c) Those 
in -rpa and -repa are proparoxytones. 


(bb) The terminations -ys (gen. -ov) from verbs in -éw, -as 
(gen. -ov) from verbs in -aw, and -os (gen. -ov) from consonantal 
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verbs, are less common and are generally confined to compounds; 
such are ovromrwAns, “a corn-factor”’ (from awaAe«iv); opyOoOnpas, 
“‘a fowler” (from O@npav); otparnyos, “a general” (from aye); 
but we have simple nouns, such as rpodos, “a nurturer” (from 
Tpépw); tayos, “a marshaller (from tacow); zroumrés, ‘a con- 
ductor” (from zréuzrew) ; aovdos, “a singer’’ (from aeidecv). 

Obs. Nouns in -ys and -as are paroxytone, but verbal derivatives in 
-os are oxytone, perhaps to indicate the loss of a consonant affix ; this 
distinguishes them from words like {wypados and AcBoBodros, which, as 


we shall see, are not derived from ypa¢w and Baddw, but from ypady 
and BoA. 


(cc) It is difficult to decide whether the nouns of agency in 
-evs are derivatives from verbs, or from other nouns; according 
to their meaning they are verbal derivatives; thus éa7evs, though 
it is anterior to tmmevw and imeia, cannot come immediately 
from fros, but must involve some derivative verb, now lost; 
‘similarly oxadevs, “a digger’ (from oxamrev); xvadeis, “a 
fuller” (from xvamrew); ypadevs and ypappare’s, “a writer ;” 
mwoumevs, “an attendant” (cf. wopuzés'), &c., bear verbal significa- 
tions quite as immediate as the corresponding verbals in -y or -ela 


(below, (Ak)). See however (3), (d), (aa). 
(6) Substantives denoting the action or result of the action. 


(aa) Nouns in -ous (-fts, -yres) and -oia (all fem.) denote 
generally the action itself, as incomplete or in progress; thus we 
have mpagis, “the doing” (from mpaccev); av€nots, ‘the in- 
creasing’ (from avéavew); Ovaia, “the sacrifice’ (from Qveuw) ; 
Soxipacia, ‘the scrutiny” (from doxmatev). But some of these 
denote the result of the action, as ddots, which means both “a 
gift’’ and “a giving” (cf. the English “ dose’). 

(bb) Nouns in -ca (fem.) have the same meaning as those in 
-o.s. Compare d6£a with Sexnous, both from Soxetp. 


(cc) Nouns in -tis and -rug (all fem.) correspond in meaning 
and in origin with those in -ovs and -rns, only they are rarer and 
more poetical ; of these we have ¢azis, “a speaking” (from ¢avac); 

~ 6¢ : en 99 , Ge ° ee ” 
pnts, “a thinking” (from patecOat); mvotis, “an inquiring 
(from muvOavecOar); édyrvs, “an eating” (from écOiewv) ; érntus, 


1 Tlouweds, in the sense ‘‘one who goes in a procession,” is found only in 
Thucyd. vi. 58. 
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“a friendly speaking” (from edzeiv, cf. éantnys); opynotus, “a 
dancing” (from épyeicbas, cf. opynorns). 


(dd) Nouns in -pos (all masc.) generally and properly express 
the action itself, but, like some of those in -ow, denote also the 
result of the action ; thus we have Swy-6s, both “a pursuit or pur- 
suing’’ and “a being pursued” (from Sidxewv) ; Oeo-pos, “a laying 
down” or “the law as laid down” (from 7iOévar); cevo-pds, “a 
shaking”’ or specifically ‘an earthquake” (from ete); o7rac-p0s, 
“a drawing” or “cramp” (from ozav) ; orad-yos, “a standing” or 
“station” (from ioravat); mopO-yos, “a passing” or “ place for 
passing,” “a ferry”’ (from refpetv). By the side of these we seem 
to have nouns of agency in -y7v or -per, as mrot-pnv, “a shepherd ;” 
mv0-punv, ‘a depth;” aye-pov, “a leader;” xnde-nwv, “one who 
cares for ;”’ dactu-ywr, ‘a feaster ;” yud-powv, “an indicator; be- 
sides many adjectives, simple and compound (below, 362, (2), (c)). 


(ee) Nouns in pa-t=pevt (all neuter) denote sometimes the 
result of an action, sometimes the product of the act, and sometimes 
the object which causes the verbal state; and they seem to be 
formed from the nouns of agency in -pev (-unv) or -pov (-pwv) 
which have just been mentioned: thus we have mpdaypa, “a deed” 
or “result of action’ (from ampaocev), compare d-mpary-poyr, 
Twodv-mpay-pov, &c.; oinwa, “a poem’ or “product of com- 
position”’ (from zrovety) ; wna, ‘a memorial” or “ that which causes 
remembrance” (from popvnoxev), compare pynwwov; corduvpa, “a 
hindrance” or “ what hinders” (from cwAvewv); vonua, ‘ that which 
is perceived” (from voetv), compare vonuwv. 


(ff) Nouns in -y» (all fem.) correspond in meaning rather to 
the neuters in -war than to the masculines in -yos; thus we have 
ypapyn, “a line drawn” (from ypadewv), cf. ypaypa, “a thing 
written ;” Séopun, “a bundle” (from deity), cf. decpos, “a binding, 
a band, bond or fetter ;’” rey, “ honour, price’”’ (from riew); dnyn, 
“a report” (from gava); puynun, “record,” “memory” (from 
pupynoKev), cf. wvjwa, ‘a memorial.” 


Obs. It will be observed that the accentuation of these derivatives 
is not consistent, and the attempts to explain the inconsistency are not in 
accordance with the facts, or with a correct view of etymological ana- 
lysis. One of these explanations is that nouns derived from the perf. 
pass., 2 perf., and 2 aor. act. are oxytone; but this does not apply to pry, 
or explain rvypy, Seopy, orGapy, kc. Another explanation is that the 
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accent remains on the root syllable when it is strengthened by some 
special ectasis ; but this again does not apply to rizy. It seems to us 
that the variations spring from an original but no longer obvious differ- 
ence of form. Thus riuy is formed from ri-ya-éa, involving the affix 
pa=par; whereas pvypn, ypapyy, &c. are merely parallel to the forms 
in -par-, with which they are nearly synonymous, and do not presume 
‘their intervention. 

(gg) Nouns in -os = or- (gen. -eos, -ovs), which are necessarily 
neuter, stand on precisely the same footing as the nouns in -yarT, 
with which, as we have seen (above, 182), they ultimately agree in 
flexion. They denote the result or product of the action; thus we 
have «7joos, “sorrow” (from «ydew); yévos, “birth” (from yéy- 
veoBat); aos, dos, “light” (from daivew); retyos, “a wall” 
(from tevyewv, cf. redyos, Totyos); yeddos, “a lie” (from evde- 
o8at). ' 


(kh) Nouns in -os (masc.) and -» or -a (fem.) express the 
action of the verb, and sometimes the result also; as Adyos, “a 
speaking or discourse’ (from Aéyevv) ; ypady, “a writing or paint- 
ing,” both as the act and as the result or production (from ypa- 
dev) ; duyy, “a fleeing or exile” (from gevyecv); povn, “a re- 
maining,’ also “an abode” (from pévewv); omdpos and ovropa, 
“a sowing” and “the seed” (from ovedpew); dopa, “ carrying,” 
“bringing,” “motion,” but gopos, “the thing brought” (from 
déperv). The ending -ca is confined to nouns of this class derived 
from verbs in -evew, as Baorrela, “a reigning” (from Baotreveuy) ; 
pavreia, “a prophesying” (from pavrevecOar). 

Obs. The rule for the accentuation of these nouns is generally sug- 
gested by the fact that 7 involves a special affix with a consonantal 
initial, so that »=1a=yaoa; thus while we have o7dpo-s we have 
oTop-a = orrop-yaoa, while we have evxo-s (gen. -ovs) we have evx-7 = evx- 
yaoa. But there are many words in -7 in which this affix must have 
represented wi=od ; compare dofa, potoa with dtk-y, vix-y, Kou-y, TYx-7, 


BdaB-y. 
(2) Substantives derived from Adjectives. 


Abstract nouns corresponding to our words in -ness, -dom, 
-hood, &c., are formed in -ca (-e1a, -ova), -Tns (gen. -TyTOs), -cuvn, 
-as (gen. -ados)—all feminines—and -os (gen. -ous), necessarily 
neuter—from the corresponding adjectives; thus we have cod¢ia, 
“wisdom ” (from godés) ; aAnOeva, “ truthfulness” (from dAnOys) ; 
evvota, “kindness” (from evvous); Bpadurys, “ slowness” (from 
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Bpadus); puxporys, “‘littleness” (from puxpés) ; Sicaroovyn, “‘ right- 
eousness’” (from Sixatos); owdpoovyvn, “ sound-mindedness’”’ (from 
coppwv); povas, “oneness, unity, an unit’’ (from povos); raxos, 
“temporary swiftness,” and rayurys, “habitual swiftness”’ (from 
Taxus). 


Obs. 1 Nouns in -rys, -tyros are generally paroxytone ; the follow- 
ing are oxytone: mors, Syiorjs, Bpadurys, raxvrys, avdporyns ; but rpa- 
xuTAs and xovdorys are so accentuated only in the Attic dialect. 


Obs. 2. Nouns in -ovm are generally derived from adj. in -wy, and 
Sixatoovvy is the only word in common use formed from an adj. in -os. 
Some few of these are formed from substantives; such are decrocwwn 
from Seomrdrys, Jeutoroovvn from Oéuts, xAerrooivn from KAérrys, pav- 
toovvyn from pavris, raXacpoovvy from rdAaiopa, rexvooivy from réxv7. 


(3) Substantives derived from other Substantives. 


(a) From nouns of agency in -rns and -rnp (-tpos), -evs, we 
have other substantives in -rnptor, -tTpov, -tpeov, -rpa, signifying 
the place, means, or instrument of action; thus from adorns we 
have zrorjpiov, “a cup;” from épyaorns or épyarrnp we have 
épyaornptov, “a workshop ;” from axéorns, “a mender,” we have 
axéorpa, “a darning-needle ;’’ from éatpds, “a surgeon or phy- 
sician,’ we have tatpeiov, “a surgery.’ So also we have tpodeiop, 
“the pay for nurture,” from tpodevs; doyeiov, “the speaking- 
place”’ (the stage), from Aoyevs ; xoupetov, “a barber’s shop,” —_ 
KOUPEUS. 

(6) From nouns of action in -ovs, -os, -y, and the like, we have 
formations in -vov, -evov of the same meaning as the last named; thus 
from yvpvacts, “ exercise,’ we have yupvaciov, “a school for 
exercise ;” from Aédyos, “speaking,” we have Adyior, “an oracle ;”” 
from POdpos or POopa we have POopiov, “a means of destruction,” 
&c. In the case of compounds this formation is very common; 
thus we have cupsrdcvov, xuvyryécvov, vavarylov, KaTryoploy, apyat- 
péovov, Aevrrorakwv, &e. 

(c) Feminine designations are derived from the masculine 
nouns, as mentioned above (151, cf. 361, (a), (aa)). 

(7) Personal designations signifying locality (gentile names) 
or parentage (patronymics) are thus derived from their primitive 
nouns : 


(aa) Gentile names are formed in -evs, fem. -/s (gen. -iSos), 
-irns, fem. -tres (gen. -/ridos), -drns, fem. -atis (gen. -aridos), -7TNs, 
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fem. -4T1s (gen. -7TWS0s), -wTys, fem. -Orus (gen. -wridos), or as 
adjectives in -vos (-atos, -€l0s), -avds, -nvds, -ivos, the latter being 
generally appropriated to places beyond the limits of Greece 
proper; thus we have Meyapevs, fem. Meyapis, from Meyapa; 
’"ABSnpirns, fem. "ABSnpitis, from ’ABSnpa; arapriarys, fem. 
Lmapriaris, from Lraprn; Avywyrns, fem. Adywire, from At- 
ya; Lxeduwrns, fem. Zuceudtus, from Lucedia; KopivOws from 
KépwvOos; *A@nvaios from "A@nvar; 'Apyetos from ”Apyos; *Aota- 
vos from ’Acla; ’ASudnvos from “ABvdos ; Tapavrivos from Tapas ; 
@Pacwos for PAovyrios from PrzLovs (above, 107). 

(bb) Patronymics are formed with the endings -iéns (-evdqs, 
-oidns), fem. -is (gen. -id0s); -aéns, -tadns, fem. -as (gen. -ados), 
and in the poets -iwy (gen. -wvos), fem. -vévn and -ivn; thus, Aap- 
Savidns, fem. Aapdavis, a descendant of Aapdavos; IndeiSns, IIn- 
Aniadys and IIndetwv, a descendant of IInAevs; IlavOoidns, a son 
of TlavOo0s; Bopeadns, fem. Bopeas, a child of Bopéas; Kpoviwy, 
a son of Kpévos; "Axpiotwvn, a daughter of ’Axplows; ’Adpacrivn, 
a daughter of “Adpacros. 


(e) Conversely the name of the locality is derived from that 
of the person; thus we have ‘Itadda from “ItaXos; Aaxwvia from 
Aaxwv. The designation “EdXas is sometimes used as the femi- 
nine of “EAXn», in the signification “Grecian,” and more frequently, 
with perhaps an ellipsis of yj or yOwyv, it denotes the land in which 
the “EAAnves dwelt. There are also derivative adjectives, “EAAn- 
yurcos, ‘EXAnvios and ‘EAAnvis, and the first and last of these are 
used as proper names. 


(f) Words signifying diminution or exaggeration are thus 
derived : 

(aa) Diminutives are formed in -vov, -iS0ov, -ts, -toKxos, -loxn, 
-aplov, -UAdov, -vAXIs, -vdptov, -vdioy, and in the case of lower 
animals in -vdevs, all of which seem to belong to the same class as 
the gentile names and patronymics; thus we have maidiov, maéda- 
plov, tawWloxos, wadionn from mais; peipaxioy and peipaxvdAdLoy 
from peipa€; vycidiov, vnois and vnovdpioy from vices; axavOurArIs 
from axavOa; ‘yeverudXis from yevérns; tyOvécov from iyOus; Swi- 
gvov from Gaov; aeridevs from deros. 

Obs. 1 The accentuation of the other diminutives is invariably as 
given above; for those in -vov the following rule holds, with the single: 
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exception of wedfov: if the diminutive has more than three syllables, or 
if all its three syllables are short, it is proparoxytone, as zadapuoy, 
Petpaxtov, popioy ; but trisyllables which constitute a dacty] are paroxy- 
tone; as BiBAcov, Onpiov, kpaviov, popriov, macdiov. 

Obs. 2 Some of these diminutive forms are used without any diminu- 
tive meaning; as @ypiov, “a wild beast;” BuBdrlov, “a book;” dopriov, 
“a burthen ;” wedvov, “a plain,” &c. Just so a diminutive has become 
the only designation for the thing, and the primitive is lost, in other 
languages; e.g. puella is the only Latin word for “a girl,” puera being 
obsolete; and the French abeille represents the Low Latin apicula. 

(bb) Amplificatives are formed in -wy (gen. -wvos) and -a€, as 
yaotpwy from yaornp, ceparwv from xeparn, mrovta£ from m)ov- 
TOS. 


(7) Appropriated places are indicated by derivatives. 


(aa) In -op (rarely -ewv), and from names of plants in -wya 
(Arcad. p. 99), as aywv, “a place of assembly” (cf. ayopa and 
ayéXn), Trudwv, “a place of gates ;” avdpwv, “a man’s apartment ;”’ 
yuvacev, “the women’s apartment;’’ ir7wv, “the stable ;’’ mepu- 
orepewv, “a dove-cot;” dadver, “a laurel-hedge;” fodwrv and 
podwuid, “a bed of roses;” xpuvady and xpwwmd, “a bed of lilies.” 

(bb) In -vop (-asor, -etov, -wov), chiefly as designations of places 
and temples dedicated to gods and heroes; as ‘AzroAAwviop, 
“Hpaiov, Oncctov, Anr@ov, Ackdnmeetov or 'Aokdyretov. A word 
of class (aa), Ilap@evev, properly “the virgin’s chamber,’’ was 
used to denote the temple of "A@nva Ilap@évos at Athens. 


(8) Derived Adjectives. 


362 Adjectives are derived (1) from substantives, (2) from 
verbs. 

(1) Adjectives derived from Substantives. 

(2) Qualitative adjectives are formed, probably from the old 
genitive, by adding -vs for -ovos, generally to the root, but more 
properly to the crude form; thus we have dyyo-ovos from d7yyos, 
gen. Snucow, more recently dyuoto; morap-ws from srorapos; 
mrovaos from maovTos (18, d); etpnvaios from etpnvn; Bacirevos 
from Baotrevs; aidoios from aidws; npdos from jnpws. There is 
also a common form in -ixds; thus we have both ¢/Acos and girdu- 
Kos; both etpnvaios and etpnvixds; both Bacirevos and Bacidtxos. 
Some of the adjectives in -avos and -evos do not immediately 


connect themselves with any known crude form, and we must 
41 
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suppose that some other crude form or some longer affix is in- 
volved; thus we have ‘Opnpews, ‘“ Homeric;” avOpareos, “ hu- 
man ;”’ yuvasxeios, “ feminine ;”’ oxotaios, “‘ dark ;’’ yepoaios, “ ter- 
restrial ;’” where we do not recognize the e or a in the crude form 
of the nouns, though the accentuation, as we shall see, shows that 
this must have been the case in the last three. 

Obs. In the accentuation of these derivatives it is to be observed 
that, if there is a combination of a or e with the ¢ of the affix, the 
adjective i 1s Properispome, otherwise proparoxytone ; thus we have a ayo- 
patos from ayopa, ayedatos from ayeAn, aTrovoalos from arovoy, vopaios, 
a belonging to the pasture,” from vou7 (to be thus distinguished from 
vopatos, “customary,” from vos), vupdetos from vindy, orovdetos from 
omovd7. The exceptions are (1) Of those in -atos; (a) proparoxytones 
like BéBatos (from root Ba), Biaos (from Bia), Scans (from dix), paracos 
from parnv) ; (b) properispomes like oxoratos, cxortaios (probably from the 

t. or loc. oxorig, “in the darkness”), yepoatos (perhaps from Xepoy or 
xepoig), and derivatives from the ordinals Sevrépa, rpity, &e., with pepe 
implied, as Sevrepaios, ‘Tpiraios, &c.; (c) oxytones like oxa.ds, ynpatos and 
yepa.os, wadawos, apatos, Snvaids, yBaios, xparaios, which probably result 
from an original consonantal ending, cf. the Latin scevus; to these may 
be added Se&tds, cxodtos, Bodwos and zodws. (2) Of those in -€108, the 
properispomes avdpetos, yuvatKetos, mawetos, mapevetos, “Oetos, ératpetos, 
oixetos, obvetos, peyaXetos, Kadpetos, in which there seems to be an ab- 
sorption of the ending -uxds, cf. the case of the second perfect. Of the 
adjectives in -owos, duocos and yéAotos are proparoxytone in the Attic 
dialect only. 

(b) Adjectives denoting the material are formed in -eos and 
-wos; thus we have ypvo-cos, “ golden;” yadx-eos, “made of 
bronze or copper ;’’ apyvp-ecos, “of silver ;” £EvA-wos, “ of wood ;” 
A8-wos, “of stone;’’ adr7O-wos, “of genuine or true materials.” 
The former seem to be derived from the genitive, the latter from 
the old locative in -y. These formations in -vés or -cvds, being in 
this secondary use oxytone like ddn@cvos, are used also to denote 
not so much the materials as the time and the place; thus we have 
xOecivos, “belonging to yesterday ;” Qepivos, “in the summer ;”’ 
Orrwpives, “in the autumn ;” yerpepivds, “in the winter;” daecvos, 
fEolic daevvos, “in the light” (daet) ; dpecvds, “in the mountain ;”’ 
and even taxwvos, “‘ with speed” (from rayet). 

(c) Adjectives denoting the complete possession of the quality, 
and often expressed in English by the affixes -ful or -able, are 
formed in -pos (-epds, -npds), -adé€os, -ets (-leus, -Neus, Gets) ; a8 OLKT POS, 
“full of ol«ros,” pitiful, piti-able; Avmnpds, “sorrowful ;”’ Oap- 
canéos, “full of confidence ;”’ POovepds, “full of envy ;” yapeeis, 
“praceful;” vAneis, “abounding in wood;” dovrepoeis, “full of stars.” 
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(d) Adjectives in ~ys derived from nouns in -o¢ (-ous) are gene- 
rally compounds, as evteiyns, “ well-walled,” &c. (above, 193), 
and to this class we must refer cadns, “clear,” from oa = ovy and 
gaos. There are a few, like yevdns, “ false,” from Weddos, wAnpns, 
“full,” arpavns, “prone,” which are either derived from simple 
nouns, or have lost their immediate primitives. 


(2) Adjectives derived from Verbs. 


(a) Adjectives in -owpos or -yos express suitableness or capa- 
bility for the action of the verb, and may be regarded as derived 
either directly from the verb itself or from some abstract noun in 
-ois, -s or -n; thus we have ypn-ctpmos, “useful” (cf. ypqocs) ; 
€6wd-ty0s, “eatable ;” aor-cyos, “drinkable ;”’ Qava-ctpos, “deadly” 
(cf. evOavacia) ; Tpod-tpos, “ nutritious” (cf. tpod7). 

(6) Adjectives in -vdés, -ds, -Ads, -wAds, -pds and -ds express 
the meaning of the verb either transitively or intransitively; thus 
we have da-vos, “shining” (cf. daew-vds); Novm-ds, “left, remain- 
ing ;” oruy-vos, “odious ;” mofe-véds, “ longed for ;’’ des-Aéds, “ cow= 
ardly ;”” deu-vds, “ fearful ;” amarn-dés, “ deceitful” or ‘ deceiving ;”’ 
gerdw-dos, “sparing, parsimonious ;” yada-pds, “relaxed ;” avia- 
pos, “distressing ;” dpopu-as (gen. -aéos), “running ;” gop-as (gen. 
-adog), “‘ carrying.” | | 

(c) Adjectives in -yoy, like the nouns of agency in -zev, make 
the action of the verb the prominent attribute of the person; thus 
we have aiéy-pwv, “bashful ;” €dre7-nwv, “compassionate ;” pv7- 
por, “mindful;” ériAno-pwv, “forgetful.’’ There are also many 
compounds of this form, as (zr7ro-Bd-yev, mpoBaro-yvopwv, adro- 
Tplo-mrpary-pwov, Kc. 

(2) Regular verbals in -rés and -réos, which have been already 
exemplified (above, 302, D, (h)). 


(y) Derived Verbs. 
363 Verbs are derived (1) from nouns, (2) from other verbs. 
(1) Verbs derived from Nouns. 


(2) Verbs which imply ¢o be or to have that which the name 
signifies are formed in -dw, -éw, -elw, -doow or -dtTw, -dto and 
-(m; thus from xyorn, “gall,” we have yoraw, “I have gall;” 
from xéum, “long hair,” xouaw, “I have long hair;” from rod, 
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“daring,” roduaw, “IT have daring; from ¢édos, “a friend,” 
giréw, “IT am a friend; from xoipavos, “a ruler,” xotpavéw, “I 
am a ruler;” from qovevs, “a murderer,” gdovedw, “I am a mur- 
derer;” from adnOns, “true,” adrnOevo, “I am truthful;” from 
tarvos, “sleep,” vrvecow, “I am sleeping;” and verbs in -wocw 
are generally intransitive, though we have vypéccw, “I moisten :” 
from Adptos, “ Doric,” dwptafw or Swpitw, “I am Doric in speech 
or action;” from “EAAny, “Greek,” éAAnvitw, “I speak Greek or 
play the Greek;” from My7dos, “a Mede or Persian,” pndito, “I 
favour the Persians.”’ 


(b) Causative verbs, which express that we carry into act that 
which is proper to the noun, are formed in -da, -ifw, -of, -vvw 
(-aivw); thus from SodXos, “a slave,” we have Sovdcow, “I make a 
slave ;’’ from moXeuos, “war,” aodeuow, “I make hostile,” and 
toneuiva, ‘I make war’ (but srodeuéw, ‘I am at war,” according 
to (a)); from alua, “blood,” aiparltw, “I make bloody;’ from 
mrovtos, “riches,” mdourifw, “I make rich” (but aAouvréw, “I 
am rich’); from appos, “a joining,” apyofe, “TI fit;” from 2dvs, 
“sweet,” 7ndvvw, “I sweeten;” from ojpua, “a sign,” onpaivo, 
“T signify;” from xotdos, “hollow,” xouralvo, “I make hollow.” 


Obs. There are some traces of verbs in -aw being causative by the 
side of verbs in -ew, which retain their usual signification. Thus rovaw 
seems to have signified “I effect by labour,” while zovéw always means 
“T suffer toil.” (See Bockh ad Pind. Pyth. 1v. 236; Hermann, de dial. 
Pind. p. 15; Opusc. 1. p. 259). It seems that some verbs in -ew had a 
causative meaning; this at least is clear in rovéw (above, p. 253). And 
verbs in -aww are often immediately connected with nouns in -yv; 
thus we have owuyny, rotatvw, ppnv, evdpaivu, &e. 


(2) Verbs derived from other Verbs. 

(a) Frequentatives are formed in -afw, -ifw, -vfw and some- 
times in -éw, -a@w, with a change of the root vowel ¢€ or o into o or 
w; thus from otévw we have crevatw; from wféw, dbitw; from 
Eptrw, éptrutw; from déperv, hopetv ; from otpédew, orpwpav. 

(b) Inchoatives are formed in -oxw; thus we have 78a-oKxw 
from 78aw; weOvonxw from pebvw, and the like. 

_ (c) Desideratives are either an old future in -cecw, of which 
the corresponding aorist is found in the so-called Aolic optative in 
-cela, or we have forms in -c1aw, -taw, -aw; thus we find from 
yeXaw, yedaceiw ; from roAepew, Trodeunoetw; from Spaw, Spacer ; 
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from amrad\Xaoow, atraddakew; and from «Aalw, cAavcopat or the 
verbal xAavots, KNavotdw; from orparnyéw or the verbal otparn- 
yos, otpatnytaw; from the verbal @avaros, Gavaraw. ‘These forms 
sometimes merely denote an affection, as ‘Avyytaw, “ I have a dizzi- 
ness,” from fruyyos ; xeAatvidw, “I grow black,” from «eAatvds. 


§ V. (2) COMPOSITION. 


364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their separate 
and combined signification, of which, however, the last only is 
inflected, the inflexions being entirely lost in the first part of the 
compound. From this definition it follows that composition, in 
the proper sense of the term, can only exist in an inflected 
language, and can only apply to combinations of inflected words. 
It may happen, however, that an uninflected word, especially an 
ordinary preposition, will assume the functions of a regular prefix. 
But if this prefix is separable, and if the two parts of the word 
may exist distinct from one another, it cannot be said that a new 
form has arisen; and if we wish to give the name of compound to 
such a combination, we:must adopt some term which will imply at 
least that the process of fusion and derivation has not taken place, 
and that the elements of the new word may at any time return to 
their original functions. The Greek grammarians have fully per- 
ceived this, and while they call the real or organic compounds, 
involving a process of derivation, by the name synthetic, from ovp- 
Geos, “‘composition,” they designate the provisional or temporary 
compounds as parathetic, from wrapaGeous, “ juxtaposition.” 


365 The Greek language, more perhaps than any other form 
of human spcech, retained to the last a peculiar facility for the 
formation of compounds. For while it admits of every form and 
variety of juxtaposition, and allows the heaping together of a num- 
ber of separable prefixes, it imposes no limit on the fabrication of new 
compounds by the fusion together of the longest series of inflected 
and intelligible words. Thus, while we have not only parathetic 
compounds of verbs with a single preposition, as wapariOnut, cvr- 
TiOnut, but two or more prepositions in the same combination, as 
Tpo-Kata-ayBavw, avr-errt-BovrAevw, v7T-ex-pevyo, UT-Ex-T1po-pev- 
yo, avti-rrap-cE-ayw; the dithyrambic and comic writers were 
allowed to revel in the most ludicrous coacervations of independent 
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terms. Thus Philoxenus of Cyrene, among a host of similar com- 
pounds, ventured on the following adjective in twenty-five syllables 
(Atheneus, XIV. p. 643 B): supoSpoporeuxepeBwOoaxavOouptxpe- 
ToaduBpwparotravravayuixrév, meaning a compound of wheat (7v- 
pos), oats (Bpouos), white chick-peas (€p¢8i@os), and other matters 
(not easily distinguishable in the corrupt readings) mixed together 
in a porridge. And his contemporary Aristophanes, perhaps 
ridiculing this extravagance, has fabricated a word of seventy-seven 
syllables with a collective ending (Ecclesiaz. 1168—1178): raya 
yap erevot Aerrabo-Te“ayo-cEedayo-yaheo-Kpavio-Nepavo-Spiu-vTr0- 
TPlpLpLATO-TiNLO - 1 PATO - MEALTO-KATAKEXUMEVO-KLYA-ETTL - KOTTUHO- 
PATTO - TEPLOTEP~ ANEKT PUOD - OTT - EYKEPANO - KUYKNO - TENELO = NaTYWO - 
otpaio- Badn-tpayavo-mrepvy-wv, “there will soon be placed on the 
table a fricassee consisting of shellfish-saltfish-skate-shark-remain- 
ders-of-heads-besprinkled-with-sharp-sauce-of-laserpitium-leek-and- 
honey -thrushes - besides - black birds-pigeons- doves -roasted - cocks - 
brains-wagtails-cushats-haresflesh-steeped-in-a-sauce-of-boiled-new- 
wine-with-the-cartilages-and-wings.’’ 


366 In considering the different forms of compound words, it 
will be convenient to take first the parathetic compounds, because 
they exhibit the first process in the formation of these new words. 
And we shall then be able to pass on to the synthetic compounds, in 
which the elements or ingredients, originally independent and self- 
sufficing, have become inseparably united in a word which conveys 
their meaning in subordination generally to some one part of the 
compound, 


§ VI. A. Parathetic Compounds. 


367 The first step towards the parathesis, or regular juxta- 
position, of two independent and separable words is when some 
oblique case of a substantive, generally a dative, which is the most 
adverbial of all the cases, is prefixed to an adjective which it 
qualifies. This sort of parathesis is naturally of rare occurrence, 
for it is the tendency of all such juxtapositions, in a language like 
the Greek, which so easily admits of synthesis, to pass on into the 
form of an inseparable compound. We have, however, some un- 
doubted instances. According to the definition of a true compound 
in our own language, namely, that it exhibits a change of form 
or accent, we may call some of the juxtapositiops now under 
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consideration by the name of compounds; for although the two 
forms are complete and separable, they are written as one word, 
and are subordinated to a single accent. Thus we have vavol- 
KduTos for vavol xAvrds, “famous for ships;” yaorpizapyos for 
yaotpt papyos, “greedy in belly ;” revyeorrAnrns for revyect 
werxatns, ‘one who approaches or draws near to walls,” “a be- 
sieger of cities’ (though the common construction of zeXarns is 
with the genitive); xuvoconpa, “hound’s tomb’’ (the name of 
several places) ; xvvdcoupa, ‘ dog’s tail” (a constellation), &c. In 
some few cases this sort of parathesis has to be detected in the 
syntax, as in the case of Aey@ wadatds, “old in story” (Adsch. 
Agam. 1198; Soph. Gd. Tyr. 13895), and ypov@ «Autos, “ time- 
honoured”’ (Pind. Pyth. x1. 32; Asch. Choeph. 641); where the 
separate terms are as distinct and complete in themselves as those 
in the Latin pater familias. Some of these quasi-compounds 
pass by a regular series of changes into the synthetic combination ; 
compare dicac-7dXos = Sixas aodéwv with oiwvo-mddos ; vuKTi-70- 
pos = vueti tropevduevos and oddot-rrdpos = ev 65@ aopevopevos with 
movro-tropos; Oedc-Soros = Gots Soros with OedSwpos, Oeddoros ; 
éyxeo-popos = eyyos pépwv; caxec-radds = caxos TAaAAwWY; dwc- 
gopos = haos dhépwv with Eupo-pdpos; dpea-Bios = Spectr Biorevav, 
Opec-Kw@0S = Gpert Keipevos, opecat-Batns = pect Baivwv, &c. with 
a@ypo-voyos and the like. A converse example is furnished by xado- 
xaya0os, which, though it has only one accent and has lost the 
flexion of its first adjective, is merely the three words wadds xal 
ayaOes melted roughly into one form. 


368 From the use of the oblique case in the first part of the 
compound to that of the adverb, representing, in some corrupted 
form, the oblique case of a noun or pronoun, the transition is very 
easy. And we not only find separable juxtapositions in which 
one or both members are adverbs, as ovxéri for ov éru; ovdels or 
ovels for ovdé els; Odris, “Mr Nobody,” Ovxaréyor, “ Dread- 
nought”’ (as imaginary proper names) ; ovdeuia for ovdé pia; ovdé- 
tepos for ovdé Erepos; evaryyedos for ed ayyedos, &c.; or combina- 
tions of particles with the article, as toviv, raviv, rorrodXaxis, 
torparov, &c.; but also adverbs like Aa£, “with the heels,” or 
avé, “with the fist,” either in combination with words which 
might stand alone, as Aa«-rrarety for AGE ararety, or in words which 
have become synthetic compounds, viz. muy-payos, -rvy-payia, 
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arvy-payely from wv£ paxyeoOar. Cf. Pind. Ol. vil. 89: av& aperay 
evpovTa. 


369 By far the most common of the uninflected words, which 
stand at the beginning of parathetic and separable compounds, are 
the eighteen ordinary prepositions; namely, audi, ava, avi, aro, 
dia, ets or és, ex or €€, év, eml, xaTa, peta, Tapa, TEpl, TPO, pos, 
avy, uTrép, vro: and the student must bear in mind that these are 
the only prefixes with which a verb forms a parathetic compound, 
or in which a verb can appear without passing into a derivative 
form. The exceptions to this rule (see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, 
pp: 560—632) are not such as would affect the general analogy 
of the language. Some of them are obviously corruptions of ge- 
nuine forms, others belong to a degraded period of the language, 
and in one case, that of vodv éyw with the adverb voby éyovras 
(264), we have a parathesis with the complete case of the noun, 
like those mentioned above (367), which has passed into a syn- 
thetic compound in vouveyns. With regard, however, to parathetic 
compounds with the eighteen ordinary prepositions enumerated 
above, the following rules are general: 


(1) Any verb, whether primitive or derived, may be combined 
unaltered with any one or more of these prepositions, as xa@iornpe, 
TepiTatéw, avTiTappnotalopas. 

(2) The prepositions so prefixed are liable to elision before 
vowels, and to the usual affections before consonants; thus we have 
avéyw, upiornut, épopaw, mpovyw, and cupPadrAw, ouppéw, oVA- 
AapBavw, cvociréw, cvoxevatw, éumrlatw, édXdj«cirw; but évparw 
and évceia. 

Exceptions are to be made (a) in the case of arept, which never 
elides its final «, though the /Molians write wep in compounds 
whether a vowel or consonant follows, as in mepamtw, 7épodos, 
wépO0w, mephepées (sce Bockh, Not. Crit. ad Pind. Ol. vi. 38, ad 
Fragm. p. 631; New Cratyl. § 178); (b) sometimes in the case of 
audi, for we have both audérw and audiérw; (c) and in epic 
poetry, where there are traces of the digamma, as in a7roetze, d1a- 
efderar, KC. 


(3) A preposition in composition is liable to tmesis (above, 
112), because the preposition is regarded as necessarily a separable 
adjunct. 
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(4) For the same reason the augment and reduplication are 
attached to the verb compounded with a preposition, just as though 
it had no prefix (above, 308). 


Obs. Notwithstanding the distinct and separable nature of the con- 
stituent parts in a parathetic compound of preposition and verb, we find 
that in many of these combinations a new and single meaning has super- 
seded those of the preposition and verb as taken by themselves; this is 
particularly observable, for instance, in the compounds of yryvwokw, “I 
know,” which have acquired specific meanings, as follows: avayiyvucKu, 
“T read;” xaraytyvucxw, “I condemn;” éreyryywonw, “I discover or 
decide ;” perayryvocxw, “I change my mind or repent;” ovyytyvucke, 
“T pardon.” In some cases the construction follows the assumed mean- 
ing; thus égiorapa, “I stand out of,” in the sense “I avoid,” governs 
the accusative and not the genitive (below, 430, (6d)). 


8 VII. B. Synthetic Compounds. 


370 It is the essential characteristic of a synthetic or organic 
compound, which represents two or more words under the form of 
one, that the inflexions of the earlier part of the combination should 
be more or less modified, so as to appear in a dependent, insepar- 
able, and construct state. If this does not take place, there will be 
a mere parathesis, as in Ady@ maXaws, vavol KAvTos, and the like, 
unless the last part of the word is modified, so as to affect its 
independent use. It will also happen that the former or latter of the 
syllables in contact at the point of junction between the two parts 
of a compound, or even the latter part itself, will admit of eupho- 
nic changes, in the way of ectasis or otherwise. With a view then 
to the methodical discussion of synthetic compounds, we must con- 
sider in order, (1) the modifications of the former part of the com- 
pound; (2) the euphonic changes at the point of junction or in 
the latter part of the compound; (3) the formation or inflexions 
of the compound considered as one word. 


(1) Modifications of the former part of the Compound. 


871 Synthetic compounds are made up generally of the fol- 
lowing clauses or constructions: a substantive preceded by its 
epithet, as peyado-rrods for peyadn modus, “the great city ;” 
op06-pavtis, apiord-pavris, ceuvo-pavris of prophets (Pind. Nem. 
1. 92; Soph. Phil. 1338; Cid. T. 556); a noun preceded by a de- 
pendent case, as odnpo-untwp for odnpou pntnp (Ausch. Prom. 

42 
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301); a verb or verbal governing a case, when the verbal either 
precedes, as in apyéxaxos from apyn xaxdv; or follows, as in 
madaywryos from maddy dywyn; or, finally, some uninflected parti- 
cle, a8 in maXéyxoros from aradwv and xéros. In considering then 
the modifications of the former part of the compound, it will be 
most convenient (a) to class together all the cases in which an 
ordinary noun, whether substantive or adjective, precedes, and to 
distinguish ‘those in which (5) the former part is of verbal origin, 
or (c) is an uninflected particle. 


(a) When the former part is an ordinary Noun. 


372 Here again we must distinguish (2a) when the first part 
ig an adjective; (bb) when it is the dependent case of a sub- 
stantive. 


(aa) When the former part is an adjective, it is generally 
represented by its crude form; thus we have peyado-dofos from 
peyadn Sofa; aodv-7rouvs from moAXol modes; tavto-pions from 
mavtos picous, Kc. But adjectives of which the crude form ends 
in -es for -or (above, 193) generally substitue -o, as in axpuBo-Aoyos 
from axptBns Noyos ; ad7nOd-pvO0s from adrnOns pdOos. And adjec- 
tives, in which a liquid precedes the termination, often accept this 
as the ending of the crude form; thus we have perav-dpuoy, peray- 
yorla, mav-S0Kos, Trapu-payos. 


Obs. Exceptions to this rule may generally be referred to something 
in the construction included in the compound. Thus pecat-rodtos, 
“half-gray,” seems to involve péoy sc. Kepady, and pecai-yews is derived 
from péon yp. With regard to padaxatrodes “Opa, in Theocr. xy. 103, 
it has been proposed to read padaxal wodas. In kadoxayaGds we have 
only a slight modification of the parathesis xados xai dyaGos. The nume- 
rous cases in which we have compounds beginning with xaAXdr- by the 
side of others beginning with xaAo-, a8 xaAAt-orn, KaAXi-vixos, KaAXi-zrats, 
KadA-yovaig, &c., point to another form of the adjective xados = xad-Aos 
or KaAAos, which we find in the compar. and superl. xaAAiwy, xaAAurTos, 
and in derivatives such as xaAAvvw. Such forms as axpaxodos, didupa- 
roxos, volayevys do not admit of easy explanation. 


(2b) When the former part of the compound is a substantive, 
it is represented by the nearest approximation to the crude form 
which euphony allows, except in those instances in which the 
involved construction is still represented by some traces of the 
original parathesis. We distinguish therefore the following cases: 
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(2) Whenever the noun included exhibits o in its last syllable, 
the end of the crude form may be that vowel, and it is elided if the 
second part of the compound begins with a vowel; thus we have 
Noyo-7TroL0s = Aoyou qointyns, vowo-Gérns = vouov riOeis and vop'=' 
apXns = vopov apyev, trado-rpiPys from madds tptBy and mad’- 
ayaryos from mraidcs aywyn, pucto-Aoyos = puovos Noyos and ta£i’- 
apxos = taf.os apxov, coparo-puhag = = CWUATOS Cet and cw- 
pat’-éumopos = cwpartos Eutropos. 

Obs. 1 Nouns in -par not unfrequently drop their termination, and 
are treated as if the crude form ended in -ya-; thus we have aipoppayys, 
aipopputos, as well 48 aiparoppuros, Kupodéypur, oTrEppopayos, aivororys, 
oropadyia, xeyuappous, &c. The v of the comparative is omitted 1 in xpew- 
oorexvos (Aésch. Sept. 766, read xpeocoreyvar, and cf. apiororexvys, Pind. 
Fr. 29). We have similarly the proper name *EArwixn for "EAmdovixy. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that ‘EAAavixos is for “EAAavovixos, as well 
for other reasons, as because this omission of the formative letter does 
not take place when the preceding vowel is long by nature. 


Obs. 2 If the second word had originally an initial digamma, the -o. 
is not elided ; this applies to compounds in which the second part is the 
root of eldos, Eros, épyov, or eikw; and é€xw falls within the rule, with 
the exception of Kaxegia. Thus we have pyvoedis, Ovpoeidys, Snproupyos, 
op0oerys, P-EVOELKYS, paBdovxos, and sometimes with crasis and the accent 
drawn back, as in ainyparwdns, pvdwdys, txOvwdys. 


(8) When the noun included exhibits in its last syllable, 
that vowel is retained in the compound. This applies to the nouns 
declined in -w (above, 170), including y7 or yata under the form 
yew-. Hence we have Aew-dopos, vew-Kopos, Opew-KOfL0S, yew-ETPNS, 
yew-ypapia, Nayw-Boros. 


(y) Nouns of the 1 decl. in -a@ and -y retain this vowel in the 
compound; thus we have ayopa-vouos, yeved-Aoyla, vuen-popos, 
Xon-popos, sKxia-ypadia. . 

Obs. 1 Some nouns exhibit a or 7 by the side of 0; as Bifrta-ypados 
and BiBAro-ypados, Cvyi popos and luyo-dopos, Euchn-ddpos and £iho-popos, 


oxevn-popos and oxevo-popos. In these cases it is possible that a plural 
is sometimes represented by the side of the singular. 


Obs. 2 Such compounds as éAady-BoAos, Oavary-popos seem to refer 
to obsolete forms of the included noun. Compare, for the latter, the 
verb @avaraw. 


(5) Semi-consonantal nouns in -z or -v sometimes terminate 
the first part of the compound with this characteristic. Thus we 
have . wrodi-mropO0s, dpyi-medov, pavri-rodos, reEt-Onpéw by the 
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side of @ucto-Adyos, &c., and doru-vopuos, medexu-hopos, Spu-Topos, 
Spu-xorarrns, Saxpuppoew by the side of iy@vo-paryos, pvo-Krovos, 
dpvo-xoramrns, &c. The same is observable when the first word is 
Bows or vais; thus we have Bou-xoAos, Bov-popBos, vav-payia. 


° 9 
Obs. The numerous forms in aiyt-, as alyt-Borns, the words apyi-zovs, 
xaAxi-orxos, pvoti-moXos, seem to involve obsolete forms in -ts or -tos. 


(ec) The oblique case of the parathesis is sometimes retained 
by the former word, although the whole has become synthetic. 
Some instances have been already mentioned (367). Less obvious 
cases are vewo-orKxol, apyet-povTns, avdpet-povrns, in the last two of 
which the involved genitive is explained by the form of the posses- 
sive adjectives ‘Apyeios, avdpetos. 


(6) When the former part is a Verb or Verbal Noun. 


373 Here we distinguish the two classes: (aa) when the 
compound represents the parathesis of a verb governing its case ; 
(bb) when the verb in the first part is reduced to the form of 
a verbal noun. : 


(aa) This class is comparatively small: we have AXecro-rakia 
from Aelrrw rafiv, dawo-punpls from daivw pnpovs, NapuTr-oupos from 
Aaptres ovpa, apapto-erns and apaprd-Aoyos from juaptov Erect 
vel Agyous, PiA-éAAnV from pire? "EAAnvas, and the like. 


(6b) More usually the verb included appears as a verbal in 
-ots or -n; thus we have Avoi-rrovos from Avots trovwy, pir-acmis 
from pits aomidos, wAnk-crmos from mantis triov, éyepol-payos 
from éyepous wayns, Tavo-avepos from wadots avéwou, apyé-Kaxos 
from apy7 Kaxov, apyt-Oéwpos from apy Oewplias, AaGe-x«ndys from 
AnOn Kndous, pép-acmis from dopa aozidos, Puyd-payos from pvy7 
payns, &c. 

Obs. The verbal is often so disguised by the weight of the form 
that we cannot distinguish between the first and second of these classes. 
Thus d€pacmis, éxéuvios, EAxexitwv, Teprixépavvos might seem to involve 
the verb with its case; but the longer forms depéo-Btos, éAxeot-rerdos, 
Tapect-xpws, &c. indicate a verbal in these cases. Again, o has taken 
the place of ¢ in pufo-BapBapos, prgo-rapHevos, and other compounds in- 


volving pigis, and the o is elided according to the rule in pig-avOpwros, 
peg-AdAnves, &e. 
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(c) When the former part is an uninflected Word. 


374 (a) Prepositions are liable to the same changes in orga- 
nic as in parathetic compounds, i.e. they are assimilated or elided, 
as the case may be. We have, however, érvecxns and émlopKos 
without elision, even in ordinary Greek. 


(8) Adverbs and words used adverbially are treated in the 
same way as prepositions when they appear in synthetic com- 
pounds; but though they have not the power of forming a separ- 
able parathesis with verbs, some of them exist as separate words, 
and must therefore be distinguished from those which exist only in 
compounds. 


(aa) Separable adverbs which enter into composition are dyav, 
yx, Ga, apt, ev, Wadat, Tadwy, WAV, WAHV, THA€ OY TNACD, with 
the substantival words Aaé, ‘“‘ with the heels,” and mwv&, “with 
the fist,” and the numeral adverbs. Of these adyys is generally 
elided, as in ayydpanos, though it retains its « in ayyiados; aya 
retains its y before vowels and », as in ayavaxtéw, wyavuidos, assi- 
milates it before p, as in wyappoos, and loses it in other cases, as 
ayardeTos, Ayapéuvwv; mdduv sometimes loses its v in poetry, as 
in vadioxwos, but in ordinary language generally retains it with 
the usual affections, as wandtyxoros, wadiuBapos, wadtdAXoyos, Tra- 
Aippoos, Tradioovros; AaE and av, as has been mentioned above 
(368), lose their o and have « for & in composition; the assumed 
form rjAv is found only in the proper names TyAus and TnAv- 
xpatns, and in TnAv-yeros, for which some have proposed a differ- 
ent etymology (atados or téXos); but the common form r7Xe« is 
found in a great number of words, as tTnAé-yovos, THAE-Bodos, THAE- 
payxos, THA€-TrvAos, &c., and the e is elided in tyAoupos. The nu- 
meral adverbs appear in the following compounds: és in such 
forms as &i-uyrep, “ twice mothered,” i.e. “twice born,” d/c-ep6os, 
“twice boiled,” di-cxadpos, “with two row-locks,” d:6-pupos, “with 
two poles ;”’ rps in such forms as tpic-aOXuos, “ thrice wretched,” 
tpl-ywvos, “ triangular,” tpip-pipos, “with three poles;’’ terpaxes 
in such forms as terpa-perpos, “having four metres,” Terpa-cxerns, 
“having four legs,” and so of the others. | 


(6b) Inseparable prefixes are the following: 


? 


a,. nyt, “half,” as 7yl-ovos, “half an ass,” i.e. a mule, 7u- 


epOos, “ half-boiled,” 40-wPSorzaios, “ worth half an obol.” 
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b,. Svo-, corresponding to our dis-, or mis-, or un-, or tll-; a3 
Svc-rnvos, ‘ dis-tressed,” Suvc-popdos, “mis-shapen,”’ dvo-ruvyys, 
“un-lucky,” duc-opyos, “ ill-natured.”’ 


c, a-, the copulative or collective prefix, probably the residuum 
of a- or ca-, found in aya and ca-dys; this is found in d-xorres 
and d-Aoyxos, ‘a sharer of the same bed;” a-xodovGos, “a sharer 
of the same way;” a-deAdos, “sprung from the same womb;” 
a-yaXaxres, “sharers in the same milk ;’’ a-radavros, “of equal 
weight;” d-ofos, “belonging to the same stem;” d-7repos, 
“equally winged,” &c. 

d,. az, the intensive prefix, probably a residuum of ava, in the 
sense of remoteness, distance, extent; this is found in a-revys, 
‘“‘ exceedingly stretched” (the only instance of this prefix in ordi- 
nary Greek); d-yamjs, “extremely gaping ;” da-ovepyés, “ very 
eagerly ;”” a-oxedés and a-cxedéws, “ very obstinately.” 


 @, ava-, av-, the negative prefix, probably a residuum of 
ava, in its sense of negation, which flows from that of farness; this 
is found in a very great number of words, as a-dpwy, “ without 
mind, far from mind, foolish;” ava-edvos, “without a dowry” 
(there are only four words, this, ava-edmros, ava-mvevotos and 
ava-yvworos, in which the full form of the negative prefix is 
found); au-dacén, ‘‘specchlessness ;” av-véperos, “without clouds;” 
and generally when the next word begins with a vowel, as av-api6- 
pos, ‘ numberless,” also av-npvOyos. In this latter case, i. e. when 
the vowel of the following word is euphonically lengthened, the 
initial vowel is often dropt in epic poetry; thus we find veyupos 
for avwvupos, ynréns for avnréns, vntrowos for av’-atrotvos, and even 
when the following word begins with a consonant, as in vnxep6ns. 


€,- 


f, apv- (from the same root as dpys), épt- (connected with 
evpus), da- and a- (corruptions of dca) are uscd as intensive pre- 
fixes; thus we have api-mpemys, “exceedingly conspicuous ;” €pt- 
Bpepérns, “extremely noisy ;” da-cxvos, “very shady ;” fa-Geos, 
‘most divine,” &c. 


(2) Euphonic changes at the point of junction or in the latter 
part of the Compound. 


375 When a synthetic compound is considered as an indi- 
vidual word, without reference to its origin, it is liable to eaphomic 
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changes, which may be inconsistent with the development of its 
separate parts. The most common of these changes is an ectasis 
at the point of junction or in the first syllable of the final word, 
which is perhaps due to an euphony of the same kind as that 
which is observable in the reduplicated perfect and aorist (307). 
The doubling of p at the point of junction in such words as 
ia0p-potros, Katdp-putos, &c. is invariable (above, 105). Syne- 
resis often takes place when the last vowel of the former word 
is not elided before the initial vowel of the latter part of the com- 
pound; thus we have paSdoiyos for paBd0-eyos; Kaxotpyos for 
xaxo-epryos ; Oewpos for Oea-opos; mudwpos for wuAa-opos; ppoddos 
for mpo-od0s, &c. But independently of these cases we often have 
an arbitrary ectasis at the beginning of the latter word, when its 
initial letter is a, € or o, the two former vowels being changed into 
m, and o becoming w. The words which most regularly admit of 
this ectasis in composition are the following: dyw, orpatiryés, 
oy awyos; wyopevw, KaTrHyopos; den, audnens ; axéopat, avnxectos ; 
GKOU@, UTNKOOS; AVELOS, EUNVE LOS; AYN, EVnVWP; avUwW, avnvUTOS; 
dpaploxw, Tpinpns, todnpys; éXkavvw, YadKnraTos ; EADeiv, Erndrus ; 
épéoow, epeTuos, varnpérns, eUnpeTpos ; épépw, Karnpedys; oBoros, 
tpewBorov; advvn, avwduvos; dfw, Svowdys; Srduut, wavwrns ; 
Gpanros, avdparos; Suvupt, avopotos; Svoua, cuvevupos; brwrra, 
Svcwiria; 6pvccw, Torywpyos; Spos, UTwpelia; SpEdos, avodedns. 
These are found in common Greek ; the following are poetical only: 
aueiBo, eEnworBos and émrnpor8os; aptOuos both avapiOpyos and 
avnpOos; apdw, avnpotos; épaw, Todunpatos; épifw, audnpiotos, 
but avépirtos; odovs, audwdoav, but apdddous, yavarsddous, &c. 
The cases of aroAdnyerv, ‘Imrmodappos, TapOewvorais, &c., ‘Ia- 
moupedov, AXpeooiBova are peculiar results of the constitution of 
the liquids. 


Obs. The ectasis does not take place in the parathetic compound of 


preposition and verb ; thus we have Uriyu, vraxovw, &c. This needs no 
explanation. 


(3) Formation or inflexions of the whole Compound. 


376 A synthetic compound, viewed as an undivided whole, 
appears either (a) as a noun, or (b) as averb. And this suggests 
the main subdivision in this class of words. But when the word 
as a whole performs the functions of a noun, we have still to 
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consider (a) whether the included word represented by the last part 
of the compound is an ordinary noun, or (8) of verbal origin. And 
when it is an ordinary noun, we must inquire (aa) whether it is 
a substantive, or (bb) an adjective. With an examination of these 
different cases we shall conclude the subject of compound words. 


(a2) The whole compound constitutes a Noun. 
(2) The latter part represents a Noun. 


(aa) The latter part is derived from a Substantive. 


377 Even in this case we must seek a further distinction ; for 
although the last part of the compound may be derived from a 
substantive, it may not only (aa) retain its substantival value, but 
may also (88) perform the functions of an adjective, and the latter 
is much more common than the former. 


(aa) ‘The substantival value is retained. 


The first part of the word is generally an uninflected prefix; 
but there are cases in which a noun preceded by its epithet or 
a dependent case becomes a synthetic compound; thus, while we 
have ouo-Sovr0s, ovv-Sovros, npi-ovos, émi-werpov, we have axpo- 
TONS, peyano-ToNs, imrmé-Spopos, HALo-TroMs, Ke. 

Ods. It is doubtful whether such words as cvyypady, cvyypappa, 
Exreuyis, exon, and the like, are themselves parathetic compounds or 


are derived from verbal parathetics; most probably the latter. Such 
words a8 ovyypadevs, eicaywyevs, &c. are manifestly derivatives. 


(88) An adjectival value is assumed. 


1. The substantive retains its form, as in da-zrais, “ childless;” 
Suvo-éows, “‘ill-starred in love;” paxpd-yep, ‘“ long-handed ;” 
modv-trous, ‘‘ many-footed ;" &-Geos, “ possessed by God;” peco- 
 qovos, “labour-hating ;” $eAd-srarpes, “country-loving ;”’ Sercr-dai- 
pov, “fearing the lower deities,’ &c. 2. An adjectival ending 
is appended, as in ovy-Secrvos, “dining together;” ad-ypnpatos 
and a-ypnywv, “money-lacking ;” d-orouos, “ without a mouth ;” 
d-cwpos and a-capartos, “incorporeal;’’ mapaddAnro-ypappos, 
“bounded by parallel lines;” Aemrd-yews, “ having a light soil ;” 
ev-7Ons, “having a good or simple character ;” ev-yn«ns, “of a 
good length ;” dv-adxus, “‘ cowardly ;” d-Saxpus, “ tearless,” &e. 


a 
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Obs. Nouns in -yyv and -np generally form the compound in -evos, 
-epos, a8 a-Aiyevos, “without harbours ;” «-aorepos, “bright with stars.” 
But compounds of ¢dp7v, and some nouns in -7p, merely change y into 
wo; thus we have adpuv, eudpwv, cudppwv, aratwp, evratwp, evyvwp, apy- 
TWP, MpoyaoTwp. 


(6b) The latter part is derived from an Adjective. 


In this case the adjective retains its form and meaning, except 
so far as the latter is modified by the prefix. Thus, from igos, 
“equal,” we have av-iaos, ‘“un-equal;’’ from dva8aros, “passable,”’ 
dva-d:aBaros, “ hard to cross;” from yupvos, “ naked,” 7ul-yupvos, 
‘half-naked ;’’ from Neves, “ white,” vzro-Aevxos, “ rather white ;”’ 
from aodos, ‘ wise,” trav-codos, “ all-wise,” &c. 


(8) The latter part is of verbal origin. 


In interpreting a compound, of which the latter part includes 
the meaning of a verb, we have always to inquire whether the 
verb involved is to be taken transitively or intransitively. This is 
sometimes shown by the ending, sometimes by the accent, and 
sometimes left indeterminate. The endings are as follows: 


1 -os,-ov. This is the most numerous class of compounds end- 
ing with a verbal, and the meaning of the included verb is generally 
determined by the accent, according to the following rule: When 
the meaning is transitive, and the first part of the compound js 
any noun excepting aas and zroAvs, the compound is oxytone if the 
penultima is long, and paroxytone if the penultima is short; but 
all transitive compounds are proparoxytone when the first part of 
the compound is a preposition, an adverb, or one of the nouns mds 
and vous; and the same is the case with all intransitive compounds, 
Hence, although words compounded with prepositions, adverbs, 
was and trodvs, do not indicate their meaning by the accentuation, 
we may tell by the position of the accent whether the other class 
of compounds represents a transitive or intransitive construction ; 
thus, ALAo-Boros from AGwv Bor}, “a flinging of stones,” means 
“a person who pelts with stones,” but X04-Bodos is “one who is 
pelted ;”’ snrpo-«rovos would refer to Orestes the matricide, but 
Hytpo-xrovot to the children of Medea, who were slain by their 
mother. The following examples will illustrate the different 
classes : | 
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Transitive Compounds. Intransitive Compounds. 
oTparnyos éradnBoros aBonXos QVGyWyOS 
Noyaryos MO0Boros TnrE Boros Oo Boros 
oLTaywyos SnpoBopos modvBopos OOO TOPOS 
qmatdaryaoyos Lodoxos WaVOOKOS 
BoudopBos I PWTOTOKOS ATOKOS T PUT OTOKOS 
Nene pLwdos avdpopovos qoNvpovos veopovos 
oxvOpwires LNT poKrovos TAVTOML LOS [LNT pOKTOVOS 
vauTrnyos KAKONGYOS TONVAGYOS 
VEKPOTTOMTOS — OKUTOTOMLOS mrodupopBos 

deXToypados avr vypacos 
Ccorypacios iStoy pathos 
haieyplon Aewroypaos 
dixoypados avToypados 
Bpororovyes = podpavyos Tapparyos NEtpoypacov 
xpucaporBos apiotopayos = THAEaxos apayos 


Obs. There are some exceptions to this rule: (1) The epic com- 
pounds imodaos, éyyéowados, caxéoraXos, wrodiropOos are proparoxy- 
tone, though the meaning involved is undoubtedly transitive. (2) Com- 
pounds with apyw and cvAaw are proparoxytone, as tmmapyxos, iepoovAos. 
@) Compounds with éyw are proparoxytone or properispome, as yVvioxos, 

adovxos, &c. (4) By a peculiar refinement, words compounded with 
épy-aCovae are oxytone when they signify a bodily or material action, 
but proparoxytone, or by contraction properispome, when they denote a 
moral action, or an operation and habit of the mind; thus we have 
AGoupyos, “a worker in stone ;” yewpyos, “a husoandman ;” ayzeXoupyos, 
‘sa, vine-dresser ;” but wavotpyos, “an unscrupulous rogue;” xaxovpyos, 
“a criminal ;” zepiepyos, “a busy-body,” &c. 


2 -ns, -es. These generally express the intransitive meaning 
of the verb, or at least a condition resulting from it; as Qeo-duAxs, 
“beloved of God;’’ adoupyns, “ made of purple ;”’ ampemns, “ un- 
becoming ;”’ evpabys, “easily taught, docile;” avrapxns, “ self- 
sufficing, complete.” But tar7royavys, ‘“ horse-maddened”’ of mares, 
and “horse-maddening” of a luxuriant meadow, seems to contain 
both meanings of the verb. 


3 -s or -as, gen. -ov. Generally substantives denoting the 
agent, and therefore transitive; as vopo-Oérys, “the law-giver;” 
ev-epyérns, “the benefactor;” oivo-mdrns, “the wine-drinker;” 
6pviGo-Onpas, ‘the bird-catcher ;” sratp-adolas (adovaw), “the par- 
ricide.” 
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4 -£. This is rare and generally poetical. If the first part 1s 
a substantive, the verb included is generally understood in a transi- 
tive sense; otherwise it is passive; thus we have vopuo-dvaAaé, “a 
guardian of the laws;’’ Sov-7A7£, “striking the oxen;” «xvapo- 
tpof, “eating beans;”’ but azrop-pwf, “ broken off;” veo-oda€, 
“newly slaughtered.” 


(b) The whole compound constitutes a Verb. 


378 It is a fixed law of the Greek language that a synthetic 
compound never constitutes a verb except as a derivative from 
one of the synthetic compounds which we have just discussed. 
In other words: “ Verba non possunt nisi per flexuram quandam 
cum aliis orationis partibus preter prepositiones consociari’’ (Lo- 
beck, ad Phrynichum, p. 560; see above, 369). To express by a 
single word the combination of a noun or adverb with a verb, it is 
generally necessary to pass through a series of derivations; thus, 
from “rmov rpépw, ‘I keep a horse,” we have trmou tpodn, “the 
keeping of a horse,” from this the synthetic adjective (a7morpodgos, 
‘‘ keeping a horse,” and from this the derivative verb (azorpodéo ; 
from AiGov Badr, “I throw a stone,” we have A(Gov Born, “a 
throwing of a stone,”’ from this Ax0oBoros, “ throwing stones,” and 
from this again AwOoBoréw, “I throw stones;”’ similarly with an 
adverb, we may have 77jAe Bad)dw as two separate words, “I throw 
once from afar,’’ from this r7Xe Body, “a throwing from afar,” 
tTnreBonos, “ throwing from afar or thrown from afar,”’ tyAeBoréw, 
“1 habitually throw from afar;’’ or with the fixed case of a noun, 
as MVE paxeo Oat, “to fight with the fists,” mE payn, “a fighting 
with fists,” muypyayos, “habitually fighting with fists, a boxer,” 
muypayéew, “IT am a boxer,” muypayia, ‘a boxing match ;’’ or 
with the instrumental case of the noun, as yepl ypado, “I write 
with my hand,” 77 yetpt ypady or yeupos ypady, “the writing with 
the hand,” ye.poypados, “ writing with the hand” (which is as- 
sumed from the meaning of the verb), and yetpceypados, “ written 
with the hand” (which occurs in the word 1d yetpoypagov), hence 
xetpoypadéw, “I write habitually with the hand, I am a copyist,”’ 
and finally yeupoypadnpa, “a thing written with the hand” (in the 
Same sense a8 70 yeipoypadov). The unity of the compound is 
generally and regularly indicated by the place of the augment and 
reduplication (above, 309). 
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Obs. 1 As a general rule the synthetic verb is a derivative in -éu, 
according to the examples given, because the weight of the compound 
noun recommended the shortest form of derivation for the verb; but 
other derivative forms, though unusual, are not impossible. Thus ripaw 
being itself a derivative form, its opposite, though derived from artpos, 
is aryalw instead of aripéw, and arie: is found in Theognis (621), where 
perhaps the true reading is areret from arirns. From arévys we have 
arevifw. And there are some few irregularities in other verbs, but the 
general analogy of the language is indubitable. 


Obs. 2 For the anomalies in the place of the augment or reduplica- 
tion of synthetic verbs, see above, 310. 


PART V. 
SYNTAX OR CONSTRUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE PROPOSITION IN GENERAL, AND ON THE 
SUBJECT IN PARTICULAR. 


§ I. General Considerations. 


8379 Consrrucrion or Syntax (vvtakts) gives the rules for 
expressing and connecting Sentences. 


380 A Sentence expressed in words is called a Proposition or 
Enunciation. 


381 Every Proposition consists of three parts— Subject, Copula 
and Predicate. Thus, if we say, 6 @eds éorw ayabes, “God is 
good,” 6 @eds is the subject or thing spoken of; a@ya@es is the pre- 
dicate or that which is said of the subject; and éorly is the copula 
or substantive verb, which always connects the subject with the 
predicate, with or without the negative particle ov, according as the 
subject and predicate disagree or agree. 


a. Inthe Greek language the copula is very often implied in 
some form of a finite verb, which contains the predicate also; thus 
We say, 6 lrmos tpéxee= 6 twmos ott tpéywv, “the horse is 
running.” 

6. And even the subject may be contained in this verbal form; 
for tpéyes may be equivalent to 6 Seivd éore tpéyov, “a certain 
person is running ;” and oadsite. may express 6 cadmvyrns éoTe 
cadkrifov, “the trumpeter is sounding his horn.” With certain 
verbs this implication of the subject is almost invariable. Thus we 
almost always understand dip, @eds or Zevs with verbs describing 
natural phenomena; as vei, “it or he (Jupiter) rains,” and 80 
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vider, “it snows,” Bpovrd, aorpamret, “it thunders, it lightens,” 
ovoxotave, “it grows dark,” éaewe, “he (Poseidon) shook,” 1.e. 
“there was an earthquake.” The poets, however, sometimes supply 
the nominative which is intended. 


c. Impersonal verbs explain this usage by the apposition of a 
sentence which follows; thus, yon ce pluvey = TovTO—TO pipverv 
we—ypeov éorw, or “it is fitting that you remain ” = “that you 
remain is fitting.”’ 


d. This explains the fact that the neuter plural, which is 
strictly speaking an objective case (above, 156), is construed with 
a singular verb; so that ta Coa tpéxet, “the animals are running,”’ 
really means, ‘as to the animals, it runs”’ or “there is running” 
(curritur quoad animalia). 


382 In Logic, propositions are divided according to their 
substance, their quality and their quantity. Syntax does not con- 
cern itself with the latter divisions, and still less with the modern 
distinction of synthetical and analytical propositions; but its rules 
are dependent on the division of propositions according to substance, 
that is, according as they are categortcal or hypothetical. 


383 Categorical propositions contain a direct assertion or 
predication, either unqualified, as 6 @eds dotw ayalds, ‘God is 
good ;”’ or qualified, as 6 avOpwrros tows apaprave, “the man per- 
haps is in error.” The former are called pure, the latter modal or 
adverlial categoricals. All words and sentences, which thus qualify 
the main predication, are of the nature of adverbs or secondary pre- 
dicates (below, 435 sqq.) 


- 384. The hypothetical proposition consists of two sentences. 
If it 18 a conditional hypothetical, one of these is a categorical pro- 
position, and the other a sentence dependent upon it; as ef Te éyet, 
ddwa, “if he has anything, he gives.” If it is a disjunctive 
hypothetical, both members are categorical, but they are rendered 
hypothetical by the conjunction which connects them, as 4 éye 77 
ou éxet, “ he either has or has not;” and if the conditional is then 
applied, this inference follows: 7 Séwow 4 ov S&wow, “he either 
gives or does not give.”’ 


385 These differences refer only to the predicate. The subject 
is regulated by the same laws in every kind of proposition. Con- 
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sequently, the methodical discussion of syntactical rules should 
begin with (I) those which concern the subject; and should then 
consider in their order (II) the categorical proposition, and under 
this head the different kinds of predicates; (III) the hypothetical 
proposition, so far as it is relative or adverbial, i.e. of the nature of 
a secondary predicate, and under this head the doctrine of the 
moods and negative particles; and (IV) the co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate sentences, which assume an external appearance of dis- 
tinctness and independence, and generally call in the aid of the 
conjunctions. 


§ II. The Article and Relative. 


386 The chief instrument of Greek syntax is the demonstra- 
tive pronoun és. When it appears in the form 4s, 7, 3, it is called 
the relative pronoun; when in the form 6 (és), 7, 76, it is termed 
the distinctive pronoun or definite article (above, 229, (4) and (5)). 


387 If we compare the inflexions of és, 7, 6 and 6, 7, 76 
(above, 237, 238), we shall observe that the latter, in all the objec- 
tive cases, loses its connexion with the second element, and takes, 
in its stead, the third element. This points to the fact, that, 
whereas the relative pronoun signifies here in all its cases, the 
distinctive pronoun expresses this relation only in the nominative, 
masculine and feminine; while in the objective cases it expresses 
the opposed relative there, and throughout its use corresponds to 
that of the indicative pronouns 0é¢, ovros and éxeivos, as opposed 
to és, 7, 0. 


388 The distinctive pronoun is written 4s, 7, To when it 
stands by itself, but it loses the nominative sign in the masculine 
when it stands in apposition to a noun, or serves the purpose of a 
definite article. This is best explained by the converse practice in 
modern High German, in which we write gut-er Mensch, “a good 
man,” but de-r gute Mensch, “the good man.”’ 


389 In the older Greek, as represented by Homer, the pro- 
noun 6, 7, 76 is used in its distinctive and demonstrative sense, 
with an immediate and generally retrospective reference, as in J/. 
1.9: Antods cat Atos vids’ 6 yap Bactrni yodwOeis, x. 7. V. 12: 
6 yap #\Oe, x... Even when it has an apposition of the noun 
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referred to (below, 407, (a)), and so is passing on to the common use 
of a prepositive article, we can see that it retains its pronominal 
value. This is particularly observable in proper names, whether 
they follow the article immediately, or with some words interposed ; 
thus we have (J. 1. 11): ovvexa tov Xpvonv nriuno’ apnripa 
"Atpeidns, “because Atreides treated disrespectfully Aiém—that 
well-known person, whose wrongs gave occasion to the wrath of 
Achilles—Chryses, in his capacity of priest,” for he came oréupar” 
éyov év yepoly éxnBorov ’AmroAXwvos. Similarly in v. 33: os 
Epat’, Edecev & 6 yépwr, “so he spake, but the other, the old man, 
I mean, feared.” That this is really the meaning is shown by the 
passages, in which the noun, whether common or proper, 13 se- 
parated from the article by other words interposed; as in J/. 1. 348: 
n 8 aéxovo’ awa toiot yuvn Kiev, “she unwillingly with them, I 
mean, the woman, went;”’ and v. 488: avtdap 0 pnvie vynvot Trapn- 
Hevos wxutropotct Aroyevns IIndéos vios, “but he raged, sitting by 
his fast ships, I mean, the Jove-born son of Peleus;” and vutt. 

425: 1 pév ap @s elmrovc’ améBn todas wxéa "I pis, “ she therefore 
having thus spoken departed, to wit, the swift-footed Irs.” As 
the antecedent to a relative it generally follows the noun to which 

it gives a demonstrative emphasis, as in Od. X. 73: ov yap poe 
Oéuis éoth Kopiléuev ovd’ amoméurev avdpa tov, os Ke Oeotow 
améyOnrat, “it is not lawful for me to receive or to send away 
a man, that one, I mean, who is hateful to the blessed gods;’’ LU. 

XVII. 172: 9 7° éfapny ce rept ppévas Eupevat AddAwV TAY boc01 
Avxinv vaseraovowy, “ assuredly I declared that you were superior 
in understanding to others, all those, I mean, who inhabit Lycia.” 

And sometimes when the same pronoun follows as relative (below, 

392), as in Od. XxI. 42, 43: 7 & dre 8) Oarapov tov adixeto Sia 
yuvaixey ovdov te Spvivoy mpoceBnoaro, Tov mote Téxtwy Eéocer, 

‘‘ but she, when she came to the vaulted chamber, that one to wit, 

the divine woman I mean, and the threshold of oak, which the 

carpenter had formerly smoothed.’’ As the later Greeks used 

juxtapositions of dAXos and other particles, even after a preposition, 

to denote reciprocity, as mpos dAXér’ dAdo», “now to one and now 

to another” (Aésch. Prom. 276), so in Homer we find a repetition 

of this old demonstrative, as in IJ. x. 224: Evy te 80’ épyouévw xal 
Te ™po 6 Tov évonaey, “when two go together, then also the one 

takes thought for the other” (and vice versa), i.e. 6 apo Tod, 6 mpd 

Tou. 
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390 As marking the simple antecedent, the use of 6 (0s), 7, 70 is 
comparatively rare in Attic Greek. We have indeed such phrases as 
Ort Tow popoimov eat, TO yévorr av (/Mschyl, Suppl. 1055). But 
generally the Attic writers do not use 6 (6s), 7, T¢ as a demonstra- 
tive, except when partition coupled with diversity is implied; and 
then most frequently when the opposition is marked by pév—éé ; 
as TOY ToNeniov (or of ToAEutoL) of pev COavpaloy Ta yvyvopeva, 
ot dé éBowy, ot Sé cuveoxevatoyro; or without the wév, when only 
one opposition is referred to; as Avaos apveyv ediwxev, 6 Se eis 
vaov xarépuye. In the oblique cases, to signify ‘such and such,” 
“such or such” persons or things, we may join the opposed pro- 
nouns by xai, or te kal, or 7—7; a8 abvvaT@ Tov Kal Tov BerTio 
joey; and ei TO Kal Td erroinaev, oux av améGavev; and Zevs ta 
te xal Ta veer; and 4 Toicw 9 Tois WoAEuov alpecOar péyav. 
Adverbially we have 77 xal ry, “here and there;”’ and apo tod 
or mpoTou, “ before this.” 


391 When, in this opposition between two subjects, we refer 
not to a thing but to a person, it is customary to substitute nai ds 
for 6 5€; a8 xal bs, axovoas Tatta, Ewoev avtov ex THs Takews. 
And persons thus opposed in the nominative are coupled by «al, 
just as we have seen in the similar use of the objective cases and 
adverbs ; as émrudpxnxev O¢ Kai és, “such and such a person (so and 
so) has perjured himself.” In narrating a dialogue, 7 & és signi- 
fies “said he” (like the Latin tnguzt). In Demosth. de Coron. 
p. 248, we have as pev—eis as 5é for ras pwev—els Tas 5é. 


392 Originally, no doubt, the relative pronoun was nothing 
more than an emphatic repetition of this distinctive pronoun. 
Thus Homer wrote (Jl. 1. 125): adAa ra pev modiwy &F érpaboper, 
ta dédacrat, “the things we sacked from the cities, these things 
have been divided.” See also Od. xx1. 43 (quoted above, 389). 
And this use of the demonstrative for the relative, which was 
regularly adopted by the Jonians, was retained occasionally by the 
older Attic poets: as in AMschyl. Ag. 642: derAH pactey, thv 
“Apns gircc. But in the stricter Attic syntax, 6 (ds), 7, 70, like 
6de, ovros and éxeivos, is opposed to Gs, 7, 6, as its correlative or 
antecedent; and while the latter, as relative pronoun, is limited 
in its application to some sentence containing a finite verb, with 
which it is intimately connected, the former, as a definite arti- 
cle, may stand before any word or sentence, which is capable of 
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performing the functions of subject or epithet, and may even con- 
vert to this use the relative sentence itself. 


393 That the student may see at the outset how entirely the 
proper understanding of Greek syntax depends upon the use of 
the relative and article, it may be convenient to mention before- 
hand their various applications. 


(a) The article marks the subject as opposed to the predicate. 


(6) When the relative sentence has a definite antecedent, it is 
equivalent to the sentence preceded by the article. Thus 6 roenrns 
is equally represented by 6 avOpw7ros, 6 rowdy, and o avOpw7os, 
Os Trovet. 


(c) But if the antecedent is not definite, the relative sentence 
is the dependent member of a hypothetical proposition. And here 
the student will observe, that whatever holds good of a relative 
pronoun is equally applicable to an adverb or conjunction of relative 
origin. Thus, doT«s motel tadta, ayabos dori = el Tis Trove TaUTA, 
ayabos éorw. And 7 SlSwow 4 ov didwow = eire Sidworv elre ov 
didwow stands on the same footing; for 7, like ec, is a relative par- 
ticle. 


(dq) The student will also observe, that the indefinite antece- 
dent is sometimes expressed without any effect on the relative 
clause. Thus in avdpes te xal irarot, which means, “ where horses, 
there men,’ te is an indefinite antecedent to the relative xac; and 
in ef Tig TavTa Trovoin, ayaBos ay ein, which means, “as often as 
any one did these things, he would so often be a good man,”’ the 
particle ay is the indefinite antecedent to the relative ez. 


§ ITI. Use of the Article Proper. 


394 The chief employment of the definite article is to distin- 
guish the subject from the predicate; for, from the nature of the 
case, the subject is considered to be something definite, of which 
something general is predicated or denied. ‘Thus we write 6 
TOAEMOS OUK avev KivduVaV, 7 8 eipnvn axlvduvos, because we mean to 
imply that all that is contained in the general phrase avev xwvdvven, 
“ without dangers,’’ must be negatived in speaking of the particular 
thing called aéXenos, “ war,” and that all that is contained in the 
general attribute axivduvos, “ undangerous,” “ safe,’’ may be predi- 
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cated of the particular thing called ecpyvn, “ peace.” But although 
this is the general rule, and though the machinery of the secondary 
and tertiary predicates requires, as we shall see, this distinction of 
the subject from the predicate by means of the article, special cases 
arise in which (a) the subject is not marked by the article, or (8) 
the article appears with the predicate. 


(2) The Subject is not marked by the Article. 


(a) If the predicate is so wide and general that the limitation 
of the subject is presumed in the terms of the proposition, the article 
is omitted with the latter; thus in the celebrated aphorism of Pro- 
tagoras, wavrwy pétpov avOpwiros, “man is the common standard 
of all things,” the universality of the predicate wavrwyv pérpov 
sufficiently limits the subject dvOpwiros, and the article, which 
might have been prefixed to the latter, is omitted to give greater 
terseness to the saying. Similarly in the phrase quoted above, 
although the opposition of 6 méXepos to 7 etpnvn makes it necessary 
to prefix the article to both, the proposition méAewos ove aveuv 
xwovveyv might stand without the article, because, as we shall see, 
the noun with its case is specially adapted to form a predication, 
and there could be no doubt as to the meaning; but unless the 
copula were inserted, the subject eipyjvy could not dispense with 
the article in the other proposition, stated independently. 


(6) If the subject is a proper name, the article is generally 
omitted, unless there is some emphasis or reference to a previous 
mention of the name. Thus we have @ouxvdidns "AOnvaios Evr- 
éypare Tov modenov, ‘Thucydides of Athens wrote a history of 
the war;” "Acrudyns Mndwv Bacires, ‘“ Astyages, a king of the 
Medes ;”” Mivas vavrixéy éxrjcaro, “ Minos got together a fleet.” 
But 6 Kipos moda EOvn xateotpéaro, “the well-known Cyrus 
subdued many nations ;’’ and in repeated mention, as (Xen. Anab. 
vil. 2,§ 12): pera raita Fevopiy émparre, x.t.r (§ 13): 6 Se 
Eevopav édeye, x.T.r. Even when a definite emphasis is given to 
the proper name by the addition of an explanatory term, the proper 
name is generally without the article; as Qovavdidns 6 "AOnvaios, 
‘Thucydides, the well-known or celebrated Athenian ;’ Kipos 
6 Tey Ilepoav Baotrevs, “Cyrus, that well-known king of the 
Persians.” But a special emphasis or reference may demand the 
article with both, as in Demosth. adv. Macart. § 26: 1) PvdAopayn 
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n enTnp 7 EvBovaridou cal 6 Tlodguwv 6 marnp 6 ‘Ayviov adedpot 
noav. Thucyd. iv. 46: avtovs és thy vacov thy IItvyiay Svexdpu- 
gav. The proper name and its apposition are sometimes combined 
under the influence of one article; as 76 AvyaXemy pos, TO Lovviov 
axpov; but if they are of different genders, a complete and distinct 
apposition 1s necessary, whether the proper name precedes, as in 
Thucyd. 111. 116: és) rH Aftvn r@ dpe; or follows, as in Thucyd. | 
Ill. 85: &s ro dpos tThv “lorwvny. 


(c) If the subject is of itself sufficiently definite, the article 
may be omitted; e.g. in such words as ovpavds, yn, Oadracca, 
nos, TeAHVN, Avewos, ddns, Baoidevs (of the king of Persia), Oeoi, 
Tons, @ypot, and names of relationship, though this is more com- 
mon in poetry than in prose; thus we have 

péyas 5¢ Bacideds ovyl Sia rovrov ropa ; 
(Arist. Plut. 170), 
“and does not Great-king pride himself, owing to this God?” for 
here a particular “ great king,” i.e. the Shah of Persia, is referred 
to: so that uéyas BaciXeds is almost equivalent to a proper name. 
Compare the compound Meyadézons for 7 peyadn modus. There 
are, however, instances of the use of Baoide’s 6 péyas with the 
article, when the king of Persia is intended (see Herod. 1. 188). 


(dq) The article is necessarily omitted, if the subject, though 
certain, is indefinite; as 
iirmos éTexe Nayov, “a certain mare (equa nescio que) brought 
forth a hare;” 


yuvn Tis Spy elxe, “a woman, i.e. some one in particular (mulier 
quedam), had a hen.” 


(e) The article is also omitted, if it is implied that the subject 
and predicate are so intimately connected that either may be predi- 
cated of the other; as 


ovK dpa awdppocivn av ein aids (Plato, Charm. 161 A), 
1.e. ‘‘ gwppoovvn and aidads would not appear to be identical.” 


(8) The Article appears with the Predicate. 


(2) In the case just mentioned, when the subject and predicate 
are convertible, they may both have the article, if they are ex- 
pressed by infinitives or other words which do not become nouns 
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without such a prefix; thus we have ap ov 70 pavOavew éorl 
TO aodatepoy yuyverOat mrepi 5 pavOavers; (Plato, Thecetet. 145 £), 
i.e. “does not learning amount to becoming wiser about the object 
of learning ?—are not these convertible terms ?”’ 


(6) Both subject and predicate have the article when they ap- 
pear with a verb of calling or naming; as ot immoBdorat éxadéovro 
oi tmraxées TOV Xadxidewv (Herod. v. 77), ‘the equestrian order of 
the Chalcidians were called the men of substance.’’ And so also 
in the oblique construction; as tovs 7ALOious Aéyets TOs TwWppovas; 
(Plato, Gorg. 491 £), ‘‘ do you call fools temperate ?—do you desig- 
nate the foolish and the temperate by one name?’ Similarly 
avaxadodvres Tov evepyérny tov avdpa tov ayabov (Xen. Cyrop. 
111. 3, § 4), “giving the name of good man to their benefactor.” 
Cf. Plat. Lach. 195 D; Gorg.491c; Resp. 531B; Xen. Anab. 
vi. 4, § 7. 

(c) The predicate has the article when it appears as an appo- 
sition; as ixavoy éy® Twapéyouat Tov papTupa, ws adnOn eyo, THY 
neviav (Plat. Apol. p. 31c), “my poverty, which I adduce as a 
witness that I speak the truth, is a sufficient witness.” Similarly 
tov Bobv 2\aBe 1d wxnryipiov (Xen. Cyrop. vill. 8, § 33), “he 
took the ox as his prize.” 


(qd) The predicate may have the article in reference to a 
preceding mention of the same word; thus in Herod. 1. 68, where 
the reference is to the terms of the oracle in the preceding chapter, 
we have Tovs avéyous, Tov Te TUTOV Kal TOY avTituToY and 76 HLA 
éml matt, though the same words appear in the oracle as sub- 
jects and without the article. 


395 Independently of the relation of subject to predicate, the 
article is prefixed in all cases analogous to the last mentioned, namely, 
when we are referring directly to some person or thing, which has 
been already mentioned; thus, éwemlmrres yrwv' xataxepévov Se 
Greewov Av 1 YLuwv éenitmemtwxvia, “there was a fall of snow, but 
the snow after it had fallen was warm as they were lying down;” 7 
Tawbia yapw avatravoews éori thv § avarravow avayKaiov ndciav 
elvat, ‘‘ amusement is for the sake of rest, but it is necessary that the 
rest should be pleasant.” 


396 For a similar reason the article is used when the person 
or thing designated, though not mentioned before in the passage, 
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is so well known that the mere mention of it appears as a repeated 
reference; thus Xen. Anab. 1. 2, § 10: Bevias ra Avxata EOuce wai 
ayava Once ta S€ dOda joav orreyybes ypvoat eHedper Sé tov 
ayava xal Kipos, ‘ Xenias performed the (well-known) sacrifice 
called Lycawa, and established a contest; but the prizes (because 
every contest involved prizes) were golden scrapers; and Cyrus 
also was a spectator of the contest (i.e. that which had been already 
mentioned).” Thucyd. 11. 59: 9 vocos éréxerto Gua Kal 6 TodEuOs, 
‘“‘the (well-known) plague and the (Peloponnesian) war attacked 
them at the same time.’’ Demosth. de Coron. § 30: 16 pépos tov 
arnpev ov rAaBwv, “not having obtained the (prescribed fifth) part 
of the votes.” Ibid. § 53: of pév mpuravers tHv BovAny éxadouv eis 
To Bouvrevtnpiov vpeis S€ eis THY ExxAnolay érropevecOe, “the (regu- 
lar) prytanes summoned the (ordinary) council into the (usual) 
senate-house, but you proceeded to the (fixed place of) assembly 
(i.e, the Pnyx).” 


Obs. The application of this rule is of very wide extent, and gram- 
marians have endeavoured to reduce the examples, which are number- 
less, to different classes; for example, Middleton would refer the last 
example to the class of “monadic nouns, i.e. nouns indicating persons 
or things, which exist singly, or, of which if there be several, only one, 
from the nature of the case, can be the subject of discourse.” But he 
admits that this use is very nearly allied to that of the two preceding 
examples, when the article refers to some object of which there are 
many, but no one of which is so familiar to the mind of the hearer as 
that which is indicated in the particular case. It appears to us unne- 
cessary to discriminate the different examples of these usages, which 
may all be explained on the same principle as the article prefixed to the 
subject of a proposition, namely, that the definite article limits what 
might have been a general predicate to some particular object present 
or presumed to be present to the thoughts of the speaker and his hear- 
ers ; so that 7 vooos means ‘it, you know what I mean, the plague of 
Athens :” and so on. When this use of the article occurs in the subject 
of the proposition, it is of course difficult to say in some cases to which 
cause the limitation is attributable—the general logical difference be- 
tween subject and predicate, or the specialty of the reference. But in 
such cases as 7 vocos éréxetro there can be no doubt as to the specialty; 
for otherwise the article would have been omitted according to 394, (d), 
and vogos or vocos tis évéxetro WOuld have been written in the sense, “a 
disease or a certain illness made an inroad.” In the class of words men- 
tioned in 394, (a), (c), we may similarly prefix the article to terms otherwise 
approximating to proper names. Thus in Eurip. Orest. 412, dovrAevopev 
Geots Stu ror’ ciow of Oeoi, the meaning is, “we serve gods, whatever 
those gods are,” ie. the gods whom we serve. And in Aristot. Zth. 
Nic. tv. 2, dyardot ra avrav épya oi yoveis kat of wowrat, the meaning 


a a, Se ee ee ee ee 
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is, “‘those individuals who happen to be parents or poets love their 
own works ;” for here the subjects of the proposition are quite equiva- 
lent to relative sentences or participles with the article prefixed, such 
QS ol TEKXVOTOLOUYTES Kal OL ToLYTIK] XpuweEvoL TEXVy. 


397 Asa general rule, if a noun in the genitive is dependent 


on another noun, and if the main noun has the article, the genitive 


has it likewise, whether it is included between the former and its 
article, or placed by its side; thus we have, Plato, Polit. p. 281 a: 
To THS TOU Ealvovtos Téxvns Epyou, ‘the work of the art of him who 
cards wool.” Theetet. 178 D: 7 Tod yewpyod Soka, adr’ ovyl 7 Tod 
xGapiorod, xupia, ‘the opinion of the husbandman, and not that of 
the harp-player, is decisive.” Thucyd. init. : QouxvdiSns Evvéypawe 
Tov TroAenov TeV IleXoTrovynalwy Kal ’AOnvalorv, “ Thucydides wrote 
a history of the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians.” 
U1. 43: dOovncavres THs ov BeBatov Soxncews Tav Kepdav thy pave- 
pay aderlay THs Todews adpatpovpeba, “feeling a grudge on account 
of the uncertain opinion of their being corrupted, we are deprived 
of the manifest advantage of the state.” 


The only exceptions to this rule, which is distinctly given by 
Apollonius (de Syntaxt, 1. 4, § 42, pp. 83, 84 Bekker), are (a) when 
one of the nouns is a proper name, or (b) such a word as Baouneus, 
meaning the king of Persia, (c) when the dependent noun is some 
word, which, in the particular instance, rejects the article, or 
(d) when the main word could not admit a definite prefix: thus 
we find such phrases as (a) 6 "Apiorapyouv yvepiuos, “the ac- 
quaintance of Aristarchus;” (b) 6 Bactdéws oixérns, “the king’s 
servant ;"’ (c) 7 ddiuxds Te Kal ateyvos cuvaywyn avdpos Kal yuvat- 
kos, “the unjust and unscientific bringing together of a man 
and a woman;” (d) moAXol trav copay, “many of the wise,” 
for ot zrodAo/, as we shall see, would have a different meaning. 


398 The idiom of the Greek language requires the article 
with many words, which in English do not require or admit 
that prefix. 


(a2) The article is used with words accompanied by the indi- 
cative pronouns 6d5¢, ovros and éxeivos, and it is even prefixed to 
correlative pronouns, such as rocovros and rogoiros. Thus we 
have ryvSe tiv modu or THv word THYSe—ovTOS 6 avp or 6 avyp 
ovtos—xat éxeivoy Tov ypovoy or Kata Tov ypdvov éexeivov—d 
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TOLovTOS avynp—TY aTroNoyiay THY TOLAaUTHY—eEx TOY ToLMVdE wyw- 
vov—rais TyrLKaiade opixpos eEapKet Aéyos (Soph. Gd. Col. 1118) 
—rhv dp0ornra Tav ToLovTav 7 icorns av é£epyafouTo Tod Te ToTOU- 
Tov Kat Tov ToLovToy, i.e. of quantity and quality (Plato, Leges, 11. 
p: 667 D)—olov 76 rodvde Aéyw (Id. Pheed. 65 A)—xatradverat Tijs 
Bovryjs 1 Suvvapis év tals tovavraus Snpoxpatiais év als avtos 
aourov © Shyos ypnpatives wept wravrev (Aristot. Pol. vi. [tv.] 15, 
§ 12). 

Obs. 1 The general rule for the use of the article with the subject, 
as distinguished from the predicate, explains the absence of the article 
in those cases where the indicative pronoun does not appear in an ad- 
jectival relation to the noun, but the noun is either an apposition or 
a predicate. Thus we say, ravrnv exe Téxvyv, not “he has this art,” 
but “he has this as an art;” rovrw mapade(ypare xpwrrat, not “ they ad- 
duce this example,” but “they adduce this as an example ;” xivyots avrn 
peyloryn 87 éyévero, “ this was the greatest commotion that ever happened,” 
not “this commotion was the greatest;” atrn éorw ixavy arodoyia, “let 
this be a sufficient defence,” not ‘let this defence be sufficient.” But 
conversely the substantive has the article if the indicative pronoun ap- 
pears as a guide to the 2 predicate, and not as a subject ; thus we find (Plato, 
Resp. I. P- 338  B): auTn 7 Zwxparous codpla, avrov pv py drew didac- 
Kev, Tapa Sé Tov aAAwy sreptiovta pavOavew, “the (well-known) cleverness 
of Socrates is this—not to be willing to teach of himself, but to go about 
and get instruction from others.” 


Obs. 2 The pronoun may stand between the article and its noun, if 
the former is followed by some definitive word or phrase ; as Thucyd. 
vi. 80: ai TOY TleAomovvynoiwy atras vijes. Plat. Protag. Pp. 313 B: To 
adpikopévw TOUT! Sev. Xen. Anab. tv. 2, § 6: 7 ory avr odes. Dem. 
Phil. iL § 21: ov yap aogadeis rats wodsrecats ai mpos ToUs TUpavvous avrat 
Alav optrtas 


(6) The article is used with the possessive pronoun, especially 
in Attic prose, whenever a definite person is intended; thus 6 éués 
vios means “‘my son,” being some individual indicated by the con- 
text or otherwise; but eos vids is ‘a son of mine,” any individual 
of whom that relationship can be predicated. In the dramatists 
the article is often omitted, asin Soph. Hl. 597: e¢ nat ons diya 
yvauns yw, which would certainly have been trys ons yropuns 
in prose. The possessive generally stands between the article and 
noun, a8 above; but it may follow, as in Soph. El. 566: zraryjp 
moO ovzds. 588: marépa tov auov. Plat. Soph. 225 D: xara 
ryvopny thy éunv, especially when there is an emphatic repetition, 
as in Soph. El. 625: tay’ én wal rdpya tad. 

Obs. 1 The possessives are sometimes used for the personal pronouns 
in the objective meaning of the genitive ; thus we have dia trv ony ge 


/ tie, 4 CEE 0 Eee,  <oeee, * 
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A‘av, “on account of friendship for you;” 4 erépa evvow, “good will 
towards us ;” raya vovSerjpara, “the admonitions given to me.” 

Obs. 2 Unless the objects referred to belong to different persons or 
otherwise require to be specially distinguished, the Greek idiom substi- 
tutes the article alone for the possessive which would otherwise hav 6 
accompanied it; thus we find (Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 3): Kipos avaBas émi 
TOV Urmov Ta pate els Tas xeipas ehaBe, “ Cyrus having mounted the 
(i.e. his own) horse took the (i.e. his own) darts into the (i.e. his own) 
hands ;” for no other person is mentioned, and therefore these particulars 
are appropriated to the subject of the sentence. 


(c) The possessive pronoun being merely an adjectival form 
derived from the genitive of the personal pronoun, we find that 
the latter, and the indicative pronouns when they take the place of 
possessives, are also brought under the control of the article. 
With regard to the position of these genitives, the following laws 
have been observed: 


(a) The first and second pronouns are generally used in the 
enclitic forms pov, cov, and these, together with avrés, as a mere 
pronoun of reference, are either placed before the article, or follow 
the substantive without any repetition of the article; thus we have 
6 sos AGYos OF pou 6 AOYos OY O AGYos wou: 6 ads SovAOS OF Gov 
6 Sovdos or o Sovdds Gov: avTovd TO capa or TO Gapa auto. 

(8) ‘The genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns 
are either placed between the article and its substantive, or follow 
the latter with a repetition of the article; thus we have o éyavroi 
Norvyos or 6 Adyos O cuavrou: TO éavTov owpa, or, with an insertion 
of the nominative, Tov avTos avToi Tatépa amnhacev: Ta vTrotuyia 
Ta éxeivov, and the like. 

Obs. 1 To these general rules there are as usual some exceptions. 
Occasionally we find the genitives pov, cov, avrov, avrav between the 
article and the noun ; sometimes the form ézov is used for the enclitic 
pov; and sometimes the reflexive is placed after the noun, without a 
repetition of the article ; thus we have (Arist. Lys. 416): ris pou yvvai- 


KOS Tous 7odas : : (Thueyd. lL 91): és 70 aurav Eup paxinoy : (Arist. Lys. 301): 
ras Anpas euov: (Id. Nub. 905): rov warép avrov. 

Obs. 2 The genitive auTav is sometimes added to the plural posses- 
sives TpET Epos, ULETEPOS, opérepos : as Ta myer pa. aurav epya ; Tols vperé- 
pos avrav opOadpois ; Ta oérepa avtav apdyyara. This is more rare 
with the singular possessives, though we find such phrases as (Soph. Ei. 
252): To cov Kat rovpov auras. See below, 407, (7). 


(2) With cardinals and the adjectives aroAvs, dXvyos and aAXos, 
the article introduces some special modification of the meaning. 
45 
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Thus we find that the article indicates, in accordance with our 
idiom, some well-known number of functionaries, as ot évvéa dp- 
xovres, “the nine archons;”’ ot tpuaxovra, ‘the thirty tyrannical 
oligarchs; or some number already notified, as tay elxoot vedv 
ov Trapovodr, ‘since the twenty ships (previously mentioned) were 
no longer on the spot.” But it is also used apparently to fix the 
gender of the uninflected cardinals, as éyévovro pév Adyou TaV 
oTMTav audi tovs aySonxovra, 6 5é AoXOS ExaoTos wYEdov Eis TOLS 
éxarov, where we should not express the article in English. And 
the same use is found even when the gender is fixed by the noun, 
as yy Sé bre érercvta audi ta mevtynKovta érn (Xen. Anab. ul. 6, 
§ 15), “‘he was about fifty years old when he died.’’ Of the other 
adjectives, zroAvs signifies “much,” but 6 roAvs, “the well-known 
or usual amount,” and of moAXol, of welous or of mrciorot, ‘the 
majority or the greater number,” “the commonalty;” 6Adyos sig- 
nifies “ few,” but 6 oAdyos, “ the well-known or previously specified 
paucity,” and ot odor, “the lesser number,” “ the nobles; ’’ a@dXos 
signifies “another,” but o ddXAos, of aAdos, “the other,’ “ the 
rest.” With the ordinals the use of the article does not differ 
from the English idiom. 


(e) The adjective was in the singular number, without the 
article, and sometimes with the indefinite tis, signifies ‘every ” 
or “every one,’ with reference to all the units in a collection 
and without making any distinction between one and the other; 
thus (Soph. 47. 1366): wav@ éuota mas avnp avt@ Tove, “in all 
things alike every man labours for himself ;’’ (Plat. Protag. p. 324 A): 
évOa $n mas trayti Ovpodrat, ‘on this every man is angry with his 
neighbour, i.e. they are all angry one with another;” (Arist. 
Eth. Nic. init.): wdaoa téyvn nal waca péBodos, “every art and 
every science’ without distinction; (Herod. 11. 79): é&«rewvoy 
TavTa Twa TeV payov Toy év Toal yevouevor, “they killed every 
one of the magi who came in their way;” but éxaoros, which 
signifies “each” or “every” with reference to a definite indivi- 
dual, requires that the noun with which it is joined should have the 
article, whenever we can say in English, “each of the’’ persons 
or things, and then é&xaoros precedes the article; but if it means 
“each person or thing severally,’ or “the persons or things each 
by itself,”’ we have éxaoros prefixed to the substantive without 
an article, or following the substantive and its article; thus, xa 


» ? 
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éxaotny Thy npépay, “on each of the days” (Isocr. Areopag. § 78), 
but xaP? éxaornv jpépay, “on every day” (Ausch. tn Ctes. § 165) ; 
év éxaotows Tois xwdvvors, “in each of the dangers”’ (Plat. Apol. 
p. 89 A), but 4 rakis éxaorn ép’ eves trw (Xen. Cyr. v. 3, § 36), 
“let the ranks advance, each of them one deep.” And autos 
éxaoros may follow as tes to individualize the reference; as 
in Thucyd. vil. 70: was tis ev & mpocerétaxto, autos Exactos, 
nTevyeTo mpetos paiverOat, “every one where he was posted be- 
stirred himself, each for himself, to appear the first.” In the 
plural and without the article wavres signifies “‘all;’’ as qavres 
Geol dua kal raca, “all gods and goddesses together.” With 
the article prefixed to the accompanying noun, and either preceding 
or following according to the intended emphasis, mas whether in 
the singular or the plural denotes “all the’’ circumstances included 
in the noun; as 7dcav viv thy adnOevav épa, “I will tell you all © 
the truth ;"? BonOjoat rH wore Tac, “‘ to assist the city in gene- 
ral;”” Néyw év atracats Tais WOdETLW TaUTOY elvas Sixavor, “I main- 
tain that in all the cities there is the same definition of justice; ” 
Ta peyada tavra émiodandy, “great things are all of them pre- 
carious.”” Following the article, wads, whether in the singular or 
plural, denotes “the whole,” “the total;” as td aravra pépn TO 
wav elvat wporoyntat, “it has been admitted that the totality 
of the parts is the whole;” avOpamowe Tois maou Kowov éoTe 
rovgapapravew, “to err is common to the whole race of men.” 


Obs. 1 Vlas with or without an article may be appended to a noun, 
in the sense of “in all” or “altogether;” as "A@nvatoe és thy ZuKeAiav 
ETEPALOVVTO TplNpETL Tals TUuGals TéegoapeL Kal Tpiaxovta, “the Athenians 
passed over into Sicily with thirty-four triremes in all :” wavrazacw dy 
diapGapeiey ev racy roAeuia TH SuxeAig, “they would be altogether de- 
stroyed in Sicily as a whole, or altogether, hostile to them.” 


Obs. 2 IIds, in the singular, may bear the sense “every” or “in 
every case,” even when it refers to a term defined by the article ; as was 
6 xAvwy tov A€§avros xaiper paddAov, “the hearer in every case, eve 
listener, takes more pleasure than the speaker :” ov yap was o 8¢ ySovnv 
Ti mpattwv éeoriv axcAacros, “he who does a thing on account of pleasure 
is not in every case an intemperate man:” o axparys petapeAntixos Tas, 
“the incontinent man is always, in every case, liable to repentance.” 


399 Reverting to the fact that the substantive, which gene- 
rally accompanies the article, was originally added to make the 
reference intended more distinct, we shall understand the idiomatic 
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omission of the substantive in those cases, in which there can be no 
doubt as to the particular word to be supplied. These omissions 
fall into two classes; (a) when a substantive just named would 
otherwise be repeated in the same sentence; (b) when the substan- 
tive is some general term, which is implied in the words accom- 
panying the article. 


(a) The following are examples of the former class of omis- 
sions, where the article is generally expressed in English, according 
to its original value, by a demonstrative pronoun: petpla 7 Oed © 
Soureia, duetpos 5€ 7 Tots avOpazross, ‘“ the service of God is mode- 
rate, but that of men is immoderate ;”’ of qrodéptot Kal THY Nwetépay 
Svvapw doBodtvra: xal thy rdv cuppayeov, ‘the enemies fear both 
our power and that of our allies;” soAAol audioBnrodot morepov 
€or édhéc0at tov Biov Tov Trav iwwrevovrwv pév, émeceas 5é€ wpat- 
TOVT@Y, 7) TOY TaY TUupavvev, “many doubt whether it is right to 
choose the life of those who live in privacy but are tolerably well 
off, or that of those who exercise arbitrary power.” 


(6) The most common of the words which are presumed or 
taken for granted are the following: 


(2) Names of relationship, as vios, 7rais, @uyarnp, more rarely 
TaTnp, KNTHP, avnp, yun, adedpos, when a proper name is followed 
immediately by another name in the genitive case, as ’AXéEavdpos 
6 Pirimrov, “ Alexander the son of Philip ;” “Epujs 6 Maas tijs 
"ArAavtos, “Hermes the son of Maia, the daughter of Atlas.” 
Sometimes the article is also omitted, as in AnyooOévns AnpocGé- 
yous. 


Obs. Students must be on the guard, lest they should confuse the 
genitive which follows the article with the name of an Attic deme, 
when the preceding word is also in the genitive; thus Doppiwy o Aiwvos 
tov Ppeappiov dSovAos means “ Phormion the slave of Dion of Phrearrhi.” 
Another confusion to which learners are liable is occasioned by the men- 
tion of a well-known dramatist in the genitive with the name of one of 
his characters ; as 6 Qeodéxrov PirAoxr7Tys, “the Philoctetes of Theo- 
dectes ;” 0 Kapxivov év rq ‘AXomy Kepxvwy, “the Cercyon in the Alops of 
Carcinus.” 


(8) General terms referring to location, possessions or employ- 
ments, especially when they are expressed in the neuter plural: 


such are yj, wpa, oixia or olxos, ‘epdv, xpjwata and mpaypata; 
as 1) jyuerépa, “our own land;”’ 7 vroAeuia, “the enemies’ country;” 
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| oixoupévn, ‘the inhabited world;”’ wropevecOae eis thy ‘AdeEavdpou, 
“to go into Alexander’s territory;”’ eds ptdou, eis SudacKadou, eis 
TIAarwvos, “to a friend’s, to a teacher’s, to Plato’s house ;’’ ets aédou, 
év adov, “to, in the mansions of death ;” es To Trav ceuvav Dear, 
“to the temple of the Eumenides;” éxaords tis arrodnunoas do- 
Beira tept trav olxot, “every one when abroad is afraid for his 
affairs (7payuata) at home;” ta nuérepa pixpa éotw, “our pro- 
perty (ypnuara) is small; «Anpovoxos tav wratp@wr, “heir to his 
father’s property.” The omission of wpayya or mpaypara is regu- 
lar, whenever we wish to express as generally as possible all that 
belongs to or proceeds from the person or thing signified by the 
accompanying word; thus we have ra tap Oeav, “all that proceeds 
from or belongs to the gods;” ta THs modews, “the state and all 
that belongs to it;’’ ta rot vrodéuov, “ war and its consequences ;"” 
ta Kat éueé travra, “all that belongs to me;” ta xa’ nyuépayv, 
“every-day affairs ;” 10 ris éXevOeplas, “ what relates to liberty ;”’ 
Ta tov vnqiov, “childish things;” tad THs etpnyys, “the things 
which make for peace;” tad THs otxodouns, “things wherein we 
may edify (improve religiously) one another ;” 16 mepé tt, Td Kata 
vt, ‘the particular circumstance ;’’ 70 mpos tt, “relation ;” ta mapa 
twos, “whatever proceeds from a person,” information, commands, 
presents, and the like. 


(y) The word dv@pwios is constantly omitted when we wish 
to express association, dependence, time or locality, with reference 
to certain persons; hence we have ot audi twa, mepi twa, of avy 
Tit, peta Tevos, “a man’s associates or party;” of cata twa, 
‘‘a man’s contemporaries; of amo twos, “his descendants or 
sect; of vio tu, “his dependents;” of év TH mode, ex THs 
wonews, “the inhabitants of a certain city ;”’ of évOade, “the people 
of this place;” of xat’ éxeivoy tov ypovov, “the people of that 
time.’ In the later writers such phrases as of qrept rov Anpocbévn 
means not only “the party or associates of Demosthenes,” but 
‘‘Demosthenes and his party,’’ and even Demosthenes himself, 
considered as the representative of a particular party in the state. 


(5) Certain terms expressing the words or works, the senti- 
ments or condition of a person—such as pjya, Epyov, yap, aos, 
potpa—are inferred from the structure of the sentence or the gender 
of the article; hence we have 76 tod @eusoroxdéous ed Eyer, Os TO 


Lepupl amrexpivato (Plat. Resp. 1. p. 329 £), “the saying (pqya) 
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of Themistocles is happily expressed, who made answer to the 
man of Seriphos,” &c.; ta dirwy ovdér, qv tis Svotvy7, “if one is 
unfortunate, the doings (&pya) of one’s friends are naught ;” éav 7 
éun vixa (Plat. Resp. 11. 397 D), “if my opinion (youn) prevails ;’’ 
kata ye thy éunv (Id. Phileb. p. 41 B), “‘ according to my opinion 
at least ;” Soxets pot TO ToD Kuvos TerrovOévat, ‘you seem to me to 
have experienced what happened (ara@os) to the dog ;” és’ ton xat 
opoia, “on fair and equal terms (ofpa),”’ and the like. Similarly 
we have tpéyew tov aepl :uyns, “to run the race (Spopuov) for 
life,” like Hector; thy éevavriav rifecOa (Plat. Lach. p. 184 b), 
‘to give the opposite vote (yrjdos) ;”’ and in this last case even 
when there is a difficult metaphor, as in Soph. Aj. 798: ryvde 
5 odov oreOpiav Alavros édmifer dépev, “he fears that this 
going forth gives (pépet, Ausch. Eumen. 680) the death-vote (or«- 
Oplav ~rdov, cf. Ausch. Sept. 180) of Ajax.” , 


(ec) The terms way and day (660s, 7épa) are constantly indi- 
cated only by the gender of the article or an adjective; thus, 7 
evOeia, ‘“‘the straight (dd0s) way;” with verbs of going, as éévas 
THY emt TO Telxos, aye THv él Oavat@; or in adverbial phrases, 
as THY TayioTny, THY mMpwTny (Xen. Mem. ut. 6,§ 10). Similarly 
n Tpitn, “the third day (nuépa) of the month ;” 9 ésrotea, n éEfs, 
n votepaia, “the following day.” ‘To this class belongs the omis- 
sion of yeip with 7» deEta, 7 apiotepa. 

(f) The word réyvy, ‘‘art,”’ is regularly omitted with ad- 
jectives in -cx1) ; as 1 pytopiKn, 4 TrounTLKH, 7 laTpuen, 1) YadKEUTLKT, 
&e. In citations and in the grammatical writers we have regular 
omissions in literary references; as 79 Sevrépa trav “EdXAnuviKay, 
‘‘in the second book (8i8Aos) of the Hellenics;” +o wept ris 
aorpodoytas, “ the treatise (BuBAlov, cUvyypaypa) about astronomy;” 
n opOn, “the right case, casus rectus (1?r@ats) ; 1 wapadnyovca, 
“the penultimate syllable (cvAAaBn);” 7 ofeta, “the acute 
accent (a3poawodia);” 74 dua macay, “the accordant string (yop6n),” 
&c. 

400 From these different idioms we may ascend to the fol- 
lowing general rules respecting the use of the article: 

(a) All predicable and hypothetical words or sentences may 
be turned into subjects, or their epithets, by prefixing the article 
to them; as 
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a. Adjectives: 

ot ayaboi evdatpovodcr, “the good (men) are happy.” 
b. Participles: 

o tUrrwv, ‘he who strikes.” 
c. Infinitives: 

TO ev mpaccewy, “the faring well,” i.e. “success” or ‘ pro- 

sperity.”” 

d. Adverbs: 

oi mana, “the (men) of olden time—the then men.” 


e. Cases of nouns without a preposition: 
6 Avs, ‘the (son) of Zeus.” 


f Cases of nouns with a preposition : 
oi Ev rH Bacire?, “those with the king.” 
g. <A categorical sentence: 
TO ovY Opa ovK ériotatai éoTw, eltep Kal TO Opa érloratat, 
‘if he sees is (equivalent to) he knows, he sees not must 
be (equivalent to) he does not know.” 


h. A dependent sentence: 


4 mpl aptat avtov apern, “the virtue he showed before he 
came to the throne.” 


«. <A conditional clause: 


TO HY Teicwpev vas, “the alternative that we shall per- 
suade you.” 


k. A relative sentence: 


ovdey THY baa &€s aloyvynv éotl dépovra, “none of all those 
things which tend to shame.” 


1. The oblique case of a personal pronoun: 


Tov éautoy éyxwptatvev, ‘praising the himself, i.e. his wor- 


thy self.” 


(8) Hence, we may place between a substantive and its arti- 
cle any words or phrases which may thus be converted into sub- 
jects or epithets, and that too, if necessary, by repeated inser- 
tions; as 
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4 (rev ((ta (THS Toews) TpaypaTa)) TMpaTTovTw@Y))) apeTn, 
“the virtue of (((those who manage ((the affairs of (the 
state.” 


(y) Consequently, whatever words or phrases have the article 
prefixed, or stand between the article and its substantive, describe 
and define, i.e. they are epithets; and conversely, if the article is 
prefixed to a substantive, and the adjectival word or phrase, which 
agrees with it, neither has the article prefixed nor stands between 
the article and substantive, that word or phrase is not an epithet, 
but a predicate. Thus, of yevdeis AGyot or of AGyoL of evdeis, 
means “the false words or sayings;” and similarly in the ob- 
lique cases. 


But in the following passages yevdeis is a predicate: 
Either (A) primary (below, 416), in ot Aoyou yevdeis etow, 


“the words are false.” 

Or (B) secondary (below, 441), in of Aoyou yevdeis ErXeyOn- 
cay, “the words were spoken and they were false ’’ = “the 
words which were spoken were false”’ (cf. Plat. Resp. 
364 B: of Aoyou Oavpacwratroa Aéyovra, “the words 
which are spoken are most wonderful ’’). 


Or (C) tertiary (below, 489), in 6 pavris Todvs Aoyous Yevdets 
rAéyet, “the prophet speaks words, and they are false” 
= “the words which the prophet speaks are false’ (Soph. 
Cid. Tyr. 426). 


Obs. The qualifications to these general rules, arising from special 
usages, have been given in the preceding articles ; but it is important to 
remark generally, that when several words are connected together by 
copulative conjunctions, the domain of the article is extended to more 
than one of the words thus combined, although they do not fall within 
the same definition, but may even be opposed to one another; thus 
while 0 xaAcs kai dyaOes or 6 KaAoxayaGos is really equivalent to a single 
epithet, as the synthetic form of the final combination fully shows, we 
find the same appearance of one article prefixed in the most direct 
oppositions of epithets; thus Plato, Euthyphr. p. 7 c: wepi tov peifovos 
Kai eXatrovos, rept Tov Baputépov kai xovdorépov ; 1b. p. 6D: 70 Te dixatov 
Kal TO GdiKov, Kat KaNov Kai aicxpov, kat ayafov kai xaxov ; Gorg. p. 459 D: 
dpa tvyxavet mepi To dixatov Kai TO adixov, cal To alcxpov Kal to KaAoy, Kal 
ayalov kai xaxov, ovTws éxwv Oo pyropikos ; where we find that the article is 
prefixed to the first of the two epithets, to both of them, or to neither. 
The same is observable in the enumeration of distinctive nouns; as 
Xen. Anab. 1. 7, § 2: cvyxad€écas tovs orparyyous xai Aoxayous. Thucyd. 
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I. 36: ris re "IraXlas xat SuceXias Kadiis mapamAov xetrat, Plat. Pheed. p. 
11 C: Tov ye yAtov Kai cedynvyy Kai aoTpa. opacbas Aéyerar ofa tvyxdve 
ovra. And even when there is an opposition of two persons, as Eurip. 

Here. F. 140: tov ‘Hpaxdcvoy warépa Kai fvvaopov épwra, “I ask the father 
and wife of Hercules.” Or when two classes are opposed, as Xen. Anab. 


1. 5, § 11: apprcédvrwv re trav re tov Mévwvos orparwrav cai tov Kie- 
dpxov, “the soldiers of Menon and those of Clearchus having had a 
difference.” - 


§ IV. The Relative and tts Attraction. 


401 The relative may be either in the nominative case, ex- 
pressing the subject of the verb which follows it, or in some oblique 
case, expressing the object of the verb or the subordinate relation 
of some noun. But, as a general rule, it agrees with its antecedent 
in gender, number and person; as 

oirep TO mréov THS aitias EFopev, ovToe nal nal’ novyiay te 

avtov mpoldwpev (Thucyd. 1. 83), “let us, who will have the 
greater part of the blame, quietly consider beforehand some- 
what of the results.”’ 


Te wor ovv éorw btw motever TO petpaxtoy (Plat. Alcib. 1. 
123 E), “what is it that the boy trusts to?” 
Sewov yé o° odcay tratpés, oF ad Trais épus 
xelvou AeAHoOar (Soph. El. 341), 


‘it is shameful that you, being from the father, whose born 
child you are, should forget him.” 


The relative may also be dependent on some participle, or may 
agree with the participle in the genitive absolute; as 
TOAAa cot Sinynoopat, & ov axovwyv éxmraynoe (Plat. Hu- 
thyphr. p. 6 c), “‘ I will narrate to you many things, which 
hearing (i.e. on hearing which) you will be astonished.” 
dpayov te Kat avientov Oupds, ob mapovros Yuy7) aca adoBds 
Te xal anrryros (Plat. Resp. p. 375 B), ‘the will is irresist- 
ible and invincible, which being present (and in the presence 
of this) every soul is fearless and not to be overcome.” 
Or the relative may depend on some adjective ; as 
ovy & xpelocwy 75e wy, Tavita TpovKaXeiTo Tovs cuVvovTas, 
GAN’ drep ed Hdcu éavrdyv Hrrova Gvra (Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 4), 
“he did not challenge his companions to those exercises 
46 
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in regard to which he knew himself to be superior, but to 
those wherein he was conscious of his own inferiority.” 


Obs. In regard to the gender and number of the relative pronoun 
there are the following exceptions to the general rule that it agrees 
with its antecedent. 


(a) If the antecedent, though neuter or feminine, refers to a male 
person, the relative may be masculine ; as Atos réxos, 7) re rapicracas (of 
Minerva, Hom. J. x. 278): réxvwv, ots yyaye (Eurip. Suppl. 12): o 
pedéa, Yuyx7, ds 475 7oOy (of Philoctetes, Soph. Phil. 714). 


(6) <A collective noun, though neuter or feminine, serves as the 
antecedent to a masc. plur. relative, when men are referred to; a8 ro 
vauTixov, ot appovy (Thucyd. m1. 4). Or conversely, the sing. masc. rela- 
tive, in the general form doris or ds av, may follow a masc. plur. antece- 
dent; as avOpwrovs rivovrat, ots x éziopxov opocoy (Jl. xix. 260), or 
with a plur. demonst. following ; as cots yap avros 7 ppovety povos Soxet 
9 K7.A., ovroe SuarrxGevres whOnoay xevoi (Soph. Ant. 707). 


(c) A plural relative follows a singular antecedent, when the latter 
is supposed to indicate a class rather than an individual ; as Gycavpomotos 
avyp, ovs 84 (that class of men whom) xai érawet ro wAWO0s (Plat. Resp. 
p. 554 A). 


(dq) The relative is neuter, without regard to the gender of ita ante- 
cedent, when the latter is regarded as an object in general ; as 7 7perépa 
yi eyerncey avOpwrov, & (a creature or animal which) ovvécea vrepeye 
tov aAdwv (Plat. Menex. p. 237 D). 


(ec) With verbs of being, naming, believing, and the like, as the rela- 
tive refers both to the antecedent and to the predicate in its own 
sentence, it may take its gender and number from the latter ; as 7 rov 
peiparos éxeivov my, ov iwepov Zevs wyopacey (Plat. Phedr. p. 255 c): 
Tov ovpayoy, ovs 59 zoAous xadovow (Id. Cratyl. p. 405 c). 

(f/f) When the predicate of the antecedent is neuter, this gender is 
adopted by the relative; as dic év avOpuwrots was ov xadov (a noble 
thing), 6 (which thing) wavra yyépuxe ra avOpumwa (Plat. Legg. p. 937 D). 


402 To mark the fact, that the connexion between the definite 
antecedent and the relative sentence is identical with that between 
the definite article and the clause to which it gives a fixed value, 
Greek syntax allows the relative to agree with its antecedent in 
case also, if the antecedent is in the genitive or dative, and the 
relative would otherwise appear in the accusative, thus making one 
objective relation suffice for both clauses; accordingly we find . 


petadidws avt@ Tod alrov ovmep avros Eyes, for Sep. 
ev mpoodéperas tois pliros ols eet, for ods. 


at 
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This usage is called the attraction of the relative into the case of 
its antecedent. 


Obs. 1 If an antecedent demonstrative pronoun is affected by a 
preposition, the antecedent may be omitted and the preposition trans- 
ferred to the attracted relative ; as 

pereréureto GAXo oTparevpa. tpos @ mpoobey elye, for 
mpos éxeivy & rpoaber elye 

Hence we have phrases such as ovvexa for rovrov évexa ors; av’ ov 
- for avri rovrwy ort, &e. 


Obs. 2 But if the antecedent is retained with its preposition, the 
latter is not repeated with the relative ; as rov wAovv éromnodpnv ev ta 
wAotw @ “Hpwdys ovros. 


403 The correlatives ofos, éc0s, nAixos, when they should 
appear regularly in the accusative, may also be attracted into the 
genitive or dative; as Tovavras émridocels ai Trodeus OV Aap Bavovow, 
nv pn Tis avtas Svoiwn Ttovovras Oecw, olots Evaydpas elyev 
(Isocr. Huag. 48). Mydwv, dcwv édpaxa, odd obtos 6 eos TWaT- 
wos KaAMoTos (Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 2). 


Obs. 1 As in the case of the other relatives (402, Obs. 2), the pre- 
position of the antecedent clause is not repeated with the correlative ; 
QS ov mepi ovoparos 7 apdicByTyots, ols TogovTWY Tépt oKEeYLs, CTWY HELV 
TPOKELTa, 


Obs. 2 The phrase ofos ef, ofos éorw, is sometimes absorbed by 
attraction into the antecedent clause, and becomes a mere epithet ; thus 
we have 


épapat otov cov avdpos for épapar avdpos rovovrov olos av el. 
And this attraction may be declined throughout the cases ; as 


G. S€opat otov wot avdpds, “I want such a man as you.” 
D. ruwreiw ow got avdpi, “I trust such a man as you.” 
A. tAo oloy gé avdpa, “TI love such a man as you.” 


And ifan antecedent noun is wanting, ofos or 7A:xos is still placed in 
the case of the antecedent with the article prefixed ; as 
TOIS Olols Hiv Te Kal Upiy yaXrery modtTeia eori Sypoxparia (Xen. 
Hellen. u. 3, § 25), for 
Totovrots avopacwy olot éopev nets TE Kal UpLELS. 
éxeivo Sewvov rotow yALkowot voy (Arist. Eccl. 465), for 
TyAtxovrots avdpacww yAixot éopey ey Te Kai ov. 
But Demosthenes (Fale. Leg. 421, 16), neglecting the attraction, 
writes: YodAwy éuicet tous olos otros avOpuxrous. 
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Obs. 3 The relative is similarly absorbed into the antecedent clause, 
and becomes a mere epithet, in éorw ds, of, doris, olrwes = dori Tis as, cial 
twes of, which runs through the cases, and may be interrogative as well 
as categorical. Thus we have ris aAAns ‘EAAados dor a xwpia (Thucyd. 
1, 12), “some places ;” gorw ovorwas reOavpaxas eri copia (Xen. Mem, 
1. 4, § 6); “have you admired any men for their wisdom?’ The same 
remark applies to the past tense; as qv ovs 7Aavvey (Xen. Anab.t. 5, $7): 
and to adverbial constructions like éorw ov or dérov, “somewhere ;” éof 
ore, “at some time ;” éorw dws, 7 or oy, “in some way or other ;” ovx 
éo@ ows, “in no way;” ov é06° ous ov, “in every way.” 

There is a similar omission of the antecedent in the phrases conpépat 
= dat jpépar eiotv, quotidie, “every day ;” dca éry, quotannis, “every 
year ;” ocot pyves, “every month.” 

Obs. 4 The relative sentence olos éorw is omitted after rovovros in 
such phrases as ov yap &) appovia yé cot rowovroy dorw @ amrexdles 

Plat. Phod. 92 B, where some read o) for rowotrov éorwy, olov éore exeivo 
@ amexales. 


Obs. 5 The correlative ofos is sometimes repeated in the same clause 
for the sake of emphasis, when we should substitute the antecedent for 
one of the two; thus we have of épya Spdcas ola Aayxdve xaxd (Soph. 
El. 751), “what a disaster he meets with after having done such deeds;” 
olos oiwy alrios dy tvyxave (Plato, Symp. p. 195 a), “what kind of person 
he is to be the cause of such things ;”' mpos otav éurepiay cal ToApav 
PETA Olas averuotnpooUVyS Kai padaxias yerjoorto (Thucyd. v. 7), “with 
what ignorance and cowardice it would have to contend against such 
skill and boldness,” | 


404 Sometimes the antecedent is attracted into the case of 
the relative; as in Eurip. Orest. 1629: 
“EXévnv pev nv od Storécas mpoOupos ay 
juaptes, opynv Mevedéw srotovpevos, 
7d éotiv, Av opatr’ év aibépos wrvyais, 
ceawopévn Te Kov Bavotca mpos aéber, 
where we have a sample of both constructions. 


This sort of inverse attraction is very common in such phrases 
as 
nupecpévor Oavpactra $y dca (Plat. Symp. 220 a), 
and Oavpaoras ws éretcOny um’ avtov (Id. Phed. 92 A). 
So in demonstrative particles: Bijvas xeibev GOev rep jxcev (Soph. 
Cd, Col. 1227) for neice d0ev. 


405 We find the same and similar peculiarities in the use of 
those correlative phrases which have emanated from the direct 


_——_— — ee, oe 
- 
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interrogative: for as the relative answers to the definitive sentence, 
so does the indirect to the direct question. Thus tis éoriy; would 
be answered by ov« olda doris éorly. And from the intimate con- 
nexion between the interrogative and the negative sentence, we find 
doris after the negative ovdeds, as in ovdels éotw boris ov, which 
_May assume the case of the correlative throughout, the verb éord 
being omitted; thus, 
N. ovdels boris ove av Troinoee TavTa 
for ovdeis eorw bois ov K.T.r 


G. ovdevos Stov ov KareyéXace 
for ovdels nv Stov ov K.T.A. 
and so on. | 


Compare this with interrogative sentences, such as tiva olecOe 
évriva ove arrootnoecOa; (Thucyd. 111. 34) for ris éotiv, Svtiva 
ovK olec0e atroatncecOat ; 


Obs. 1 When this coalition of clauses takes place in comparative 
sentences, there is still greater harshness in the construction. Thus we 
have in Herodotus, vu. 145: ra 5¢ T'éAwvos mpr7ypara peyada éA€yero elvat, 
ovdapov “EAAnvixav Tov ov modo pélw, “the power of Gelo was said to 
be great, much greater than that of any Greek state” (ovdapa Fv “EXAn- 
vid, WY ov roAAoy WV peitw). And there is a still more remarkable 
sage in Sophocles, Ajax, 1416: rp’ avdpi rovay rq ravr’ ayab@ Kovdevi wus 
more Awove Ovyrav Alavros, Gr Hv Tore pwvd, where Hermann reads y’ 
» rive for wurore, and supposes that Sophocles meant xai ov ovdeis Awww 
qv Ovyrav, but having written by attraction @ ru, he was obliged to 
substitute Alavros for ov. If this is the true reading and explanation, 
the attraction is carried to its utmost limit. Dindorf omits the line 
Alavros Gr wv tore gwve, and reads in the preceding line, xovdei rw 
Awove Ovyrov, comparing Trach. 811, wavrwy apicrov avdpa trav éri 
xGovi xreivac’, orotov adXov ovx ower wore But the or ww rore duva 
seems to be supported by the Homeric phrase ef ror’ éqv or ef ror’ &yv ye 
(Zi. 111. 180, x1. 762; Od. xv. 268, xix. 315), which obviously means 
“when I (he) formerly existed,” implying that this is no longer the case 
in the same sense or to the same extent. 


Obs. 2 The student must learn from the first to distinguish between 
those usages according to which the relative or adjectival sentence is 
attracted into or absorbed by the antecedent, and the converse practice 
according to which the antecedent loses its power, and the relative passes 
over into a primary predicate, and even into a secondary predicate, or 
adverbial phrase. Thus, we have seen above, that the qualitative rela- 
tive olos may become by attraction a mere epithet (403, Obs. 2), and olds 
éors may be omitted between its antecedent rovotros and another relative 
(403, Obs. 4). But conversely, by an idiom which has passed from the 
Ionic into the Attic dialect, ofds re, with an omission of its antecedent 
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roids re, becomes a mere predicate, equivalent to Suvards ; for olos re cil 
= Suvatds ely = Svvazar Or, if rovotros, rovodros remains as the predicate, 
wore is substituted for ofos re with either the finite verb or the infinitive, 
so that the relative becomes a mere adverbial adjunct, or secondary pre- 
dicate. The apparent contradiction in these cases arises from the fact, 
. that the pronouns rotovros, rovovros, &c., however apparently definite, 
are, as expressing a kind or class, and not individuals, really indefinite 
antecedents. So that, in fact, the participle without the article may ex- 
press this sort of consecutive or illative sentence. For €ywv = rowvros 
wore éxeww may be expressed in Latin by quit habeat or talis ut habeat, 
and we shall see that the prolepsis, or tertiary predicate in the oblique 
case, may approximate to this, And here the English language is liable 
to a confusion ; for “who has” is used indifferently for qut habet and qut 
habeat: but this will not justify the teacher who allows his pupils to 
suppose that Greek syntax permits the same laxity. 


§ V. The Noun as Subject. 


406 The substantive, which forms the subject of a proposition, 
is often used (a) with an extension of its meaning even in the 
singular, (8) with a limitation of its meaning in the plural, (y) with 
a change of application in either number, (6) in the genitive as part 
of a periphrasis. 


(2) Singular for Plural. 


(a) This is effected in regard to the names of animals by pre- 
fixing the feminine article ; thus 7 dios signifies “‘cavalry,”’ Herod. 
1. 80; similarly 7 ayndos is “a troop of camels ;’’ and 4 Bods, “a 
herd of oxen’’ (above, 166, (5)). 


(6) Without any change of gender names of materials may 
denote in the singular a collection of objects made from them; as 
apyupos, xpuveds, yadxes, “ silver-, gold-, copper-utensils;”’ «épayos, 
‘earthenware ;"” yapa&, “ palisades,” &c. Similarly éoOys, “ gar- 
ments ;’’ orpopvn, “ bedding ;”” auzredos, ‘ vines,” &c. 


(c) Ethnic names sometimes denote collective plurality; as 6 
Tlépons, 0 Maxedev, “ the Persian or Macedonian army.” Similarly 
0 Trodéutos, 6 7réXas, “ our enemies, our neighbours.” 


(d) The singular name of an implement may denote a collec- 
tion of persons using it; as Sépu, “an army ;” dois, “a body of 
heavy-armed men ;’’ «arn, “a crew of rowers.” 
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(e) In poetry inanimate objects often express plurality though 
the form is singular; thus «dua means “ the sea;’’ daxpu, ‘tears ;’’ 
axtis, “the sun’s light,” &c. 

(8) Plural for Singular. 

Conversely, the plural is used where a single object is intended : 

(a) When something plural is implied; thus ydyot means 
‘‘a marriage-feast,” i.e. the festivities of a marriage prolonged 
through several days; tadai/, “a funeral;’”’ fvaros, “filth,” i.e. 
a collection of filthy objects; wAodrot, “wealth,” i.e. collected 


treasures; vu«res, “night,” i.e. the midnight hours. Hence names 
of feasts, as ta Avovuowa, ta "EXevowvia, are in the plural. 


(65) In the poets the plural is used to denote a single object; 
as yovels Kal toxeis, of a father and mother; ta vadevpata, of a 


' single child; ra éArata, of a single relative; of fou, of a single 


friend. 
(c) In the first person the poets use or imply yyets when éya 


is intended; as Eurip. Herc. F. 858: 7dvov paptrupopecOa Spac’ a 
Spav od Bovropar; Id. Andr. 142: Seororav euadv Pd8o jovylav 
ayouev; Id. Troad. 904: as ov Sixaiws, nv Gave, Oavovpeba. 

(2) Even proper names may be used in the plural to express 
persons of a particular class; thus, Topylas re nat Didsararot, “persons 
like Gorgias or Philippus” (Aristoph. Av. 1701); épdv ad DalEpous, 
"AyaOwvas, "Epufwayous, Ilaveavias, "Apurrodnjpous te wal Api- 
oropavas, “when I see here a Phedrus, an Agathon, &c.” (Plat. 
Sympos. p. 218 a). 

(y) Change of application. 


Either in the singular or plural the name of an object may 
denote the place where it is sold; thus ¢y@ds and Sor mean “ the 
fish-market ;"” Aayava, “the vegetable-market ;’’ oinpos, “the 
iron-monger’s shops ;”’ édatov, ‘the oil-market ;” pupov, “the per- 
fume-market.” In Homer O@éxos signifies “an assembly,”’ and 
xO pos, OF, 88 Some write it in this case, Kompds, ‘a farm-yard.”’ 


(6) Periphrasis of the Subject. 


Single objects, especially persons, are designated by the Greek 
poets and sometimes by the prose writers in a periphrasis with the 
genitive. 
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(a) The epic poets make the governing word fill the place of 
an epithet appropriated to the person; as pévos “Apnos, “the im- 
petuous Ares;” depdy pévos 'Adxtvdow, “the divinely impetuous 
Alcinous;”’ tep7 ts Terewayouo, “the divinely vigorous Telemachus;”’ 
abévos "Exropos, “the strong Hector;” IlatpoxAjos Aaovoy Kip, 
“the manly-hearted Patroclus.” 


(6) The tragic poets use a periphrasis with déuas, “ body ;” 
xapa, “head or face ;” Gupa, “eye;” to express characteristics or 
to strengthen endearments; thus, ’Ayapémvovos Séuas, “ the stately 
Agamemnon ;” & xowov avraderdoy ‘Iopnvys capa, ““O my own 
dear sweet sister Ismene;”’ & dlrtar’ Alas, & Evvaipov Sup’ enuoi, 
“OQ dearest Ajax, O sweet brother.” 


(c) Both in the poets and the prose writers the word ypnyua is 
used periphrastically to denote conspicuous magnitude ; as ovds péya 
xpnua (Herod. 1. 36), ‘a great monster of a boar;’’ «Aérrov To 
xpnua tavdpés (Aristoph. Vesp. 933), “the monster of a man is a 
thief.” 


(dq) The poets combine two nearly synonymous words in a 
periphrase; thus, evs Aéerpov, “the bed’s lair;” vnds oxados, 
“the ship’s hull;” dpparav dyor, “the chariot’s carriage ;” payns 
ayov, ‘the fight’s struggle,”” meaning really the object mentioned 
in the genitive. 


(e) In speaking of persons we have sometimes a periphrase 
with the genitive; as ules "Ayasov, “ sons of the Achzans ;” araides 
‘EAAnvev, “children of the Hellenes;” or the word dvdpes used 
with the apposition or adjective; as aydpes "A@nvaio, “men of 
Athens ;” dvdpes Suxacral, “ gentlemen of the jury.” 


§ VI. Apposition to the Subject. 


407 It is a general rule of grammar that nouns which belong 
to the same regimen are placed side by side (apponuntur) in the 
same case. This apposttion, as it is called, is found equally in the 
subjects and in the predicates of sentences; and as it need only be 
discussed once for all, it may find its proper place here, especially 
as it more generally agrees in its nature with the epithet as dis- 
tinguished from the predicate. 
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(a) There can be little doubt that the use of the article, which 
is the instrument of Greek syntax as distinguishing the subject 
from the predicate, may be traced back to an apposition of the 
name of the thing to the pronoun of reference. This, as we have 
seen (above, 389), appears clearly from such a passage as the 
following (Hom. JU. 1. 11): o¥vexa tov Xpiony nripno’ apntnpa, 
“because Atreides dishonoured him, the well-known person, namely, 
Chryses, being a priest ;”” where the position of dpytjpa, without 
another article, makes it impossible to regard that word as the 
defining circumstance. The case is, in fact, the same as when we 
say in Attic Greek (Xen. Mier. vil. 3): rovr@ diadhépes avnp tav 
Grov Gowv, TO Tyuns opéyerOa, “man differs from other animals 
in this, namely, in aiming at honour.” 


(8) In ordinary Greek the words in apposition may always 
be regarded as containing some explanatory addition, and it often 
happens that the parallel terms may be transposed without affecting 
the meaning. Thus in the phrase Kpotoos, Avéddév Bacirevs, 
amréBanre Thy apyny, it is a matter of indifference whether we render 
it, “‘the king of the Lydians, namely, Croesus,” or ‘‘ Croesus, being 
king of the Lydians.” 


(y) The intimate connexion between the apposition and the 
epithet 1s shown by the cases in which the former is inserted 
between the noun and its article, so as to become, in effect, an 
epithet (above, 400, (8)). Thus in Plat. Symp. p.196¢, @ av éxoy 
‘Tes ExOvTL Oporoynon, dacly ot modews Baoirys vopot Sixasa elvas, 
we might write, vduot, 3ddews Baotrjs, “the laws, being the state’s 
sovereigns,” or construe it as it is, “the state’s sovereigns, namely, 
the laws.” 


(6) Some difficulty is occasioned when this form of inserted 
apposition exhibits (a) an adjective, or (6) participle at the end. 
Thus, 


(a) We have in Pind. Nem. vu. 53: 
xopoy 8 éxet 
kal pit Kal ta Téptry’ avOe adpodicra. 
Here it is clear that ddpodicw is not, like reprrva, an epithet of 


av@ea, and the omission of the article before wédc shows that ra 
teprrva avOea constitute a parenthetical apposition to the last word: 


47 
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“both honey and those sweet flowers, the joys of love, produce 
satiety.”’ So also in Eurip. Bacch. 978, 


avowstpnaaté vy 

éml TOV eV yuVvaLKopip@ oTOAG 

Sorttov Mawadwv oxorov AvoTwsn, 
we must regard the last words as an explanatory apposition to the 
preceding line, “urge them against him in the counterfeit woman’s 
robe, a deceitful spy of the Menads in his own opinion, but really 
mad himself.’ And in the same play (995), 


Tov aGeov, avopov, ad.xop, 

"Exlovos yovoy ynyev7 
must be rendered “the godless, lawless, unrighteous one, namely, 
Echion’s earth-born son.”’ 


(b) The participle at the end causes the greatest difficulty, and 
can hardly be explained without supposing that the noun which 
precedes the participle is not only an apposition, but affects, by 
a sort of attraction, the gender of the article. The following pas- 
sages will show that this must be the case; Thucyd. 1.11: 8»AodrTaz 
Tois Epyous virobeéotEepa Gvra TIS Pnuns Kal Tod voy Tepl avTaY 
Sua Tovs Tountas NOyou KaTerynKoros, “they are proved by the 
facts to fall short of the tradition, and of that which is now 
established as the story about them, owing to the poets.”’ Id. 1. 96, 
§ 2: qv 8 6 wpatos Popos taxOeis teTpaxdova tadavta nal éf- 
nxovta, “that which was first fixed as the tribute was 460 talents.” 
Id. 111. 56, § 1: avrovs érypwpnoapycba nata Tov Tao vouoyv Kab- 
ectota, “we have taken vengeance on them according to that 
which is established as the law by all men.” Id. v. 11, § 1: roy 
Bpaciday oi Evppayo. EOarpay ev TH TodeL TPO THS viv ayopas 
ovens, “the allies buried Brasidas in the city before what now 
serves as the forum.” Soph. Philoct. 1316: 

avOpwrrovot tas pev ex Bea 
tuyas Sobeicas Ear’ avayxaioy hépay, 
‘‘men must needs bear what is given to them as dispensations from 
the gods.” Plat. Sophist. p. 231 B: €v T@ viv Aoyw Trapadavertt, 
“in that which has now shown itself as our definition.” In all 
these cases it will be seen that the participle really bears the 
stress of the sentence, and that the noun is an apposition or expla- 
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nation added, to which the participle has been attracted. The 
most common example of this construction is furnished by the 
passive participle of xad#, which is almost regularly used in this 
way; thus Soph. Gd. Tyr. 8: 6 maou Krg4ewds Olditrovs xadov- 
pevos, “1, who am cited by all as the illustrious Gtdipus.” Plat. 
Symp. 190 E: cuvédxwov wavraxyobev to Séppa eri thy yaoTépa 
viv Kadoupevny, “ drawing together the skin from all sides to that 
which is now designated as the belly.’ On the other hand, we 
have this participle as the equivalent of a relative sentence in such 
phrases as (Plat. Phadr. 243 B): moujcas macay Thy xadoupevny 
madivpdiav, ‘having composed all the so-called palinode,”’ i. e. that 
which is called the palinode. 


Obs. It may be regarded as a difficulty by the young student to 
appreciate thoroughly the distinction between these two usages. Per- 
haps the simplest mode of explaining it is to suppose that in all cases 
where the verbum vocandi passivum seems to be used as merely a copula, 
the predicated name or designation is really a secondary predicate of 
manner, which may be rendered “as” or “by the name of,” just as when 
we render orparyyos npéOn, “he was chosen as general. ” This really 
amounts to an apposition, especially in the participial construction which 
we are considering. For example, 1 in Thucydides, Il. 15, we have at the 
end: Kadeirat 5¢ dia tHv wadaay travry Karoiknow Kat y axporroAts péxpt 
roude ére ur “AGyvaiww rods, “the acropolis too, on account of the old 
settlement there, is still designated as the city by the Athenians.” And 
a little above we read in the same chapter: r7 Kpnvn TH viv pév, Tov 
TUpavven | ouTw oKevardvTwv, , Evveaxpovvy Kadoupévy, TO 5é Tada, pavepuy 
TwWY WHyaV OVTWY, Kaddppop wropacpévy, Which we must render in the 
same way, for the genitives absolute serve the same purpose as the sen- 
tence with dca in the direct predication, and explain the reason for the 
change of name: “the fountain, which is now, from the tyrants having 
so fashioned it, designated as the conduit of the nine pipes, but was for- 
merly, because the sources were visible, known by the name of (named 
as) the fair stream.” 


(ec) An apposition is sometimes expressed by means of wovrep, 
xaOarrep, olov. Thus Hom. Od. tv. 160: rot vei, Beod ws, Tepird- 
pe® avdn, “in whose voice, as [in the voice] of a goddess, we take 
delight.” Xen. Cyr. 1.4,§ 15: Kup Hdero ov duvapévp ovyar, 
GX’, WoTTEP TKUAAKL yevvaiw, avaxralovrt, “he delighted in Cyrus, 
when he was unable to remain silent, but gave tongue, like a 
thorough-bred whelp.”” This rule of apposition applies also to cases 
where the comparison is incidental only; thus Thucyd. vi. 68: 
mpos avopas travdnel Te apuvopévous Kal ovK aTroNéKTOUS, WOTEP 
NGS, Le. WOTTED Nels EopEV. 
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(¢) In the apposition to a pronoun it matters not whether the 
pronoun is expressed or understood; thus, on the one hand we 
may say, éxelvov, Tod codiotov, travres xatayenoo., “all laugh at 
that man, the sophist;” on the other hand we may say, of pep 
"Arxpnvns nal Leuérns viol evwyoivrar appovridess 6 5é Maias 
ms “AtAavtidos Siaxovodpat avtois, “the sons of Alcmene and 
Semele feast without care, but I (éy# understood) the son of Maia 
wait upon them.” 


(n) As the possessive adjective is derived from and represents 
the genitive of the personal pronoun or noun, we find an apposition of 
the genitive when the possessive pronoun or any possessive adjec- 
tive is used; thus, dsapralovor ta éua Tod Kaxodainovos, “ they 
plunder the goods of me the unhappy man” or “‘my goods, unhappy 
that I am;” dare éf vpetépay trav BapBapwv ywpayr, “ go back 
to the land of yourselves the barbarians,” i.e. “go back to your 
own land, ye barbarians ;” ta vuétep’ avtray Koptetobe, “you shall 
get back the things of yourselves (vpwy avrev),” i.e. “your own 
property.’ And this is the true explanation of Eur. Hipp. 605: 
vat mpos ae THS ons SeEtas evwrévov, Where it is a common error to 
translate evwAévou as an epithet of defcas. Similarly when there is 
no pronoun, év dé re Topyein xehary Setvoto medwpov, ‘and on it 
the Gorgonian head of a terrible monster,” i.e. “of that terrible 
monster the Gorgon ;” aamm@ov 8é Kai ovtos Svop’ Exet Tovpod 
matpos, “‘he also has the name of his grandfather, who is my 
father ;’ ’A@nvaios wy morews THS peylotns Kal evdoKiwwrTatns, 
“being of Athens, the greatest and most famous of cities.” 


(9) It is not uncommon to have apposition in a partitive or 
distributive sense, namely, when the whole is not expressed in the 
genitive, but in the same case with its parts; thus Thucyd. 11. 47: 
TleXozrovynatot Kal of Evppayot ta dv0 pépn ecéBarov és thy Arre- 
«nv, “the Peloponnesians and their allies, that is to say, two thirds 
of them, invaded Attica,’’ instead of ray II. ra 8. wp. §=Soph. Antiy. 
21: ov yap radov vav To Kacvyvytw Kpéwv tov pev mporicas 
Tov § atuyacas éxet; “has not Creon honoured one and dishonoured 
the other of our two brothers in regard to their sepulture?’’ Xen. 
Anab. 1. 1, § 15: obdtot pév GdrXos GAXa Aéyes, “ of these one says 
one thing, one another.” Id. Vectig.1v. §4: xat viv &é ot xextnpe- 
vot €v Tols weTadAols avdpatroba ovédels TOU MANOovs adazspet, “ and 
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now of those who possess slaves in the mines no one diminishes the 
number.”’ 


(¥) To this form of apposition belongs the cyjua nal? bdrov 
xal pépos, i.e. when the totality is mentioned first, and the particu- 
lar part is afterwards specified. Thus Hom. Jl. xvi. 597: ov 
peev dpa Tradxos or7iOos pécov ovtace Soupl, ‘“ Glaucus wounded 
him, that is, the middle of his breast, with his spear.” Eurip. 
Heracl. 63: Bovd«u rrovov pot Tide mpocbeivar yepl; ‘do you wish 
to impose labour on me, that is, on this hand of mine ?”’ 


(<) The partitive reference of the apposition is sometimes 
made more distinct by the addition of the genitive of a pronoun; 
as Xen. Cyr. 1v. 5,§ 37: xawa yap nuty évra ta wapévta, roa 
avrav éorw acuvraxra for Kxowdy ovrov, x.T.r., Without avTap. 
Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 18 C: émurrevoate mraidses Svres Evios vay for 
érlatevcav vay éviot trades bvres. 


(A) A noun in the nominative may appear as the apposition 
rather to the idea conveyed by the verb, that is, the predicate, 
than to the nominative or subject of the proposition, which is the 
grammatical construction. Thus Eurip. Hel. 994: xevoopecOa Se 
vexpW......a0avatov anyos coi, wroyos 6€ o@ tratpé, “we shall lie as 
two corpses, (as so lying we shall be or our lying so will be) an ever- 
lasting grief to you, and blame to your father.” Id. Heracl. 71: 
Biafopecba nai otédn piaivetat, model 7 Svedos Kal Oedv atiuia, 
‘“‘we are haled away by force, and our suppliant chaplets are defiled, 
a circumstance which is a reproach to the city and a dishonour to 
the gods.’ Id. Orest. 490: capes 8 am’ doréwv arréppeov, Secvov 
Géapa, ‘‘ the flesh fell off from the bones, a terrible sight,” i.e. not 
the flesh, but its falling off. 


§ VII. The Pronouns as Subject. 


408 The only pronouns, which can be used properly and di- 
rectly as the subjects of propositions, are the personal pronouns 
eye, ov, nets, vuets, Which, whether expressed or implied, are 
always the nominatives respectively of verbs of the first and second 
person; the distinctive pronoun és or 6, which in certain cases 
appears as the nominative of verbs in the third person, though it is 
generally superseded by some noun or subsides into the prepositive 
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article; the reflexive pronoun {, é, which expresses that the sub- 
ject is also the object, or, in other words, indicates the subject 
in objective sentences; the indicative pronouns 46¢, odTos, éxeivos ; 
the indefinite and interrogative ris, and more rarely o Setva. The 
pronoun of identity, avrds, although it is combined with the per- 
sonal and reflexive pronouns in the oblique cases, and seems to 
take their place and that of 6s, of in the nominative, while it also 
serves as the substitute for the third personal pronoun in the other 
cases, is strictly an adjective or predicative word, and is even 
found with other adjectives after the article, as in Thucyd. 111. 47, 
§ 3: 1d KyXéwvos 1d avro Sixatov nal Evpdopov ris Tiswpias, 
‘‘Cleon’s identification of justice and expediency in the punish- 
ment.” This pronoun may be compared, as far as its use is con- 
cerned, with the Latin 7s, and its two derivatives t-dem and ipse 
= ts-pse. For while in the later literary language, which generally 
suppresses the demonstrative use of 6, 7, 76, we find avrés used 
instead of that pronoun, as an equivalent to the oblique cases of ts 
(e.g. 6 vids avtov = filius ejus, “his son,” &c.); with the article 
prefixed avrds is a mere epithet equivalent to cdem (e.g. 6 avros 
avnp =idem vir, “the same man’’), and by the side of any noun 
or pronoun already defined avrds performs the part of cpse as a 
pronoun of self (e.g. 6 avnp avros=vir ipse, “the man himself,” 
€uauTov = me-ipsum, ‘‘myself’’). Reserving then to its proper 
place the predicative use of avrds, we shall here only notice those 
cases in which it appears as a representative of the pronouns used 
as the subjects of propositions, or as the opposite of the reflexive 
pronoun in objective sentences. And as the demonstrative use of 
6, 7, TO has been already discussed, we shall here confine our at- 
tention to (a) the personal pronouns; (0) the reflexive; (c) the 
indicative pronouns; (d) the indefinite; (e) the interrogative. 


(a) The Personal Pronouns. 


409 Although the older Greeks used the first and second 
personal pronouns without any particular emphasis, these expres- 
sions for the subject do not appear in Attic except when there 
is some stress on the nominative or some opposition. Thus, while 
in Homer we have 7A\Oov éyo mavcovea To cov pévos, where there 
is no particular emphasis and where an Attic writer would have 
omitted the ¢yw, we recognize both emphasis and opposition in 
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such a passage as the following (Plat. Gorg. p.473 a): voy pev 
ov & SiadepducOa, tatt’ doris oxome 5é nal ov: elzroy eye ov 
év tois Eumpoobev TO adixety tod abdixcioOat Kaxiov elvar ov Se TO 
abdixcicBar' nat Tovs abixodyvras aOdious Efmv elvas eyo, Kai é&n- 
eyyOnv vio cod. To bring out this opposition or emphasis 
more strongly, the predicative avrds often takes the place of the 
personal pronouns in the nominative or is appended to them in 
the accusative. Thus we find such usages as the following: 
IIpoevos elzrev, 674 avtos eps ov Cnreis (Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 16), 
“Proxenus said, I am the very person whom you seek ;”’ avros, 
& Paiswy, tapeyévou Lwxpate, 7 addov Tov FKoveas (Plat. Phed. 
init.), “were you by the side of Socrates yourself, Phaedo, or did you 
hear of his death from some one else?”’ avrds éfa (of Pythagoras), 
“he said it himself,’ zpse dixzt, “it is the great master’s own say- 
ing’”’ (cf, Arist. Nwb. 219). And in the oblique cases we have this 
addition when there is an emphatic reference to the subject; as 
(Xen. Cyr. Iv. 6, § 2): jew mpos oé nal Sidwpl cor émavtov 
SovrAov, oé 8é Typwpdv aitodpar eo yevéobar. In old Greek we 
find avrov yw (Od. Iv. 244) when the third person is expressed 
emphatically in an oblique case; but the short and simple pronoun 
of the third person being disused in Attic Greek, avrod, aura, 
avrov, &c. have taken its place, without any emphasis intended or 
expressed. 

Obs. In replies to questions the first personal pronoun is used alone 
with an understood reference to the verb of the question ; as (Plat. Gorg. 
p. 454 ¢: caXets Tt TemuaTevKévas ; Eyurye, 1. e. KANG. (bid. B): ov Soxet rot 
dixatov elvax éravéper Oar ; eporye, ie. Soxet. And similarly when there is 
merely an interruption, as (Soph. Ad. C. 1441): ef xp) Oavodpar—py ov y’ 
(i. e. Oavys), aAN’ énot wHov. 


(6) The Reflexive. 


410 Besides the emphatic combination of adrés with the per- 
sonal pronouns, especially in the oblique cases éuaurod, ceavrod, 
éavrov, we have a reflexive usage which is not only independent of 
avros, but even uses that pronoun as its proper antithesis, namely, 
as a substitute for the simple demonstrative. This is when the 
unemphatic personal pronoun is used as the subject of the objective 
sentence. Thus rorpujow ryvde aretpay étt, with the unemphatic 
éy@ understood, is a regular subjective proposition: “I shall still 
venture on this attempt.” But it becomes objective and depends 
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on another verb if we say (Soph. El. 471), Sona pe treipay rhvde 
ToApnoew ért, ‘I think that I shall still venture on this attempt.” 
Here then the personal pronoun éy# becomes the reflexive pe, 1. e. 
a reference to the subject of the main verb, which is also the sub- 
ject of the independent infinitive. This usage being much less 
common in the first and second persons than the third, it has been 
customary to restrict the term reflexive to the pronoun Z, od, ol, é, 
odeis, &c. which expresses the subject of the objective sentence, 
whenever it is the same as the subject of the main verb; and here 
avros plays an important part; for while it is opposed to the 
reflexive when it expresses the object of the dependent sentence, 
autos becomes the subject of the objective sentence when the sub- 
ject requires this emphatic addition, and when the indicative pro- 
nouns are used to express the object of the dependent clause. 
These distinctions, which are of great importance, will be best 
shown by examples. 


(aa) In epic Greek the reflexive was merely an indicative pro- 
noun, equivalent to dée or the old pv, as we see from the following 
passage (Hom. Jl. 1. 234 sqq.): 

vai pa TO8e oKxATTpov, TO ev ovTOTE PUAN Kai dCous 
duce, érreidn mpeta Topnv év Specot éNotTreED, 

ovd avaOnrAnoe mepi yap pa é yadxos éXeWev 

gudda te kal proov’ viv abté pv vies 'Ayauov 

év Tadapuns popéovet. 


(bb) In old Attic even the nominative 7is used when the no- 
minative of the subject is required in the objective sentence, as in 
the fragment of Sophocles (ap. Apoll. Dysc. de pron. p. 70 B): 7 
pev ws t Oacaor’, 7 & ws t réxot traida, “one of the women said 
that she (i.e. herself), the other that she (i.e. herself) brought forth 
a fleeter son.’ And it seems that this word must be restored in 
Plat. Symp. p. 175 c. 


‘(cc) When the subject of the objective sentence has to appear 
in the accusative, which is the usual case, the employment of é and 
ofas is regular, and the other oblique cases are used to express the 
different relations of the subject, while avrés appears for the rela- 
tions of the object. Thus (Plato, Sympos. 174 A): tovwair’ arra 
ofas (i.e. himself and Socrates) én (6 "Apsuotodnpuos) SiarexGévras 
iévat, Tov ody Ywxpdatn éavTe (i.e. Socrates himself) was mpooé- 
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Kova Toy voiy Kata THY dddy Topeverbas vrroNELTTOLEVOY, Kal, Tept- 
Hévovros ov (i.e. Aristodemus), xeAcvew ampoiévar eis TO mpdcGen, 
érreldy Sé yevéoOas emi 7H oixia...of (Aristodemus) maida drayry- 
cavra ayew ov xaréxewro of GAXot...xal @ (Aristodemus) épn azro- 
vite Tov Traida...peta tadta opas (Aristodemus and the party) 
pev Sevrrveiy...rov otv ’AyaOwva Todddxis Kedeve petarréupacbas 
Tov Lwxparn, @ (or é, i.e. Aristodemus) 8¢ ove édv. Perhaps the 
most elaborate example of this distinction is found in Thucydides, 
Iv. 98, 99, where it runs through two chapters; thus in 98, § 1, 
agpas, the accusative after aduxotvras, refers to the Athenians, the 
subject of the main sentence, of "A@nvaiou pacar; in § 3, avrol is 
again the Athenians emphatically opposed to the Bceotians; “they 
themselves”’ or “for their part;’’ é« ogerépov, “from their own,” 
because they had appropriated Delium; avro/, “the Athenians 
themselves,”’ opposed to éexelvous, “the Boeotians ;” él thy oderé- 
pay, “the country of the Athenians ;”’ § 5, éxeivous, ‘‘ the Boeotians;”’ 
odicw, “the Athenians ;’’ év 19 éxeivwy, “in the country of the 
Boeotians ;” § 99, of 8¢ Bowwtol azexpivavro, ei pév ev TH Bowria 
etaly, amruovras éx Ths éauTay atropépecOar ta odérepa, ct O€ &y TH 
exelvwy, avTOvS yuyveaKe TO Tounréov, “the Boeotians replied, that 
if the Athenians were in Boeotia, they should go away from their 
(the Boeotian) territory and take away their own (the Athenian) 
property (i.e. the dead bodies), but if they were in their (the Athe- 
nian territory), they themselves (the Athenians) knew what they 
had to do.” Again, ove dy avtovs Bia chav xpaticat avrav, 
“they (the Athenians) would not get hold of them (the dead bodies) 
in spite of themselves (the Boeotians);” ovS’ ad éowévoovro d7n0ev 
imép THs exeivoy, “nor did they make a truce of course on behalf of 
the territory of them” (those others—the Athenians). The oppo- 
sition between ode’s and avroi is strongly marked in another pas- 
sage (Thucyd. 111. 31), where we should read, i or d7rws édpop- 
povot odicw avtois Sarravn ylyvntas, “in order that expenditure 
may be caused to them (the Athenians) while blockading them- 
selves (the Peloponnesians).” 


(dd) Although there is regularly this opposition between odeis 
and avrol, the latter may take the place of the former, which is 
then understood, and the indicative pronoun éxefvos must then be 
substituted for the latter. We have had an example of this in the 
passage cited already (Thucyd. Iv. 98, § 3): Udwp re &v avayeyn 

48 
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KwWnoat, nV ove avTol UBper mpoobécOat, adr éxeivous mpoTtépous 
él tnv oderépay édOovras apuvdpevor BralecOae ypnocOa, “they 
had touched the water through a necessity, which they (the Athe- 
nians) did not incur wantonly of themselves, but that in repelling 
the others (the Bootians), they having first invaded their (the 
Athenian) territory, they were compelled to make use of it.” An- 
other example, much briefer, is found in Thucyd. rv. 28, § 2: ov« 
én avros dAr’ éxeivoy orpatnyetv, “Cleon said that not he him- 
self (¢ avrdés), but the other (Nicias) held the office of general.”’ 


(c) The Indicative Pronouns. 


411 As avrds corresponds in syntactical value to the Latin ¢ 
and its derivatives ¢dem and ipse, so the indicative pronouns 66e, 
obTos, exeivos are equivalent to the Latin hic, iste, tlle as distin- 
guishing the three positions here, near to the here, there; or where I 
am, where you are, where he 7s ; which are virtually the relations of 
the first, second and third personal pronouns. In accordance with 
this we find that d5e is actually used for the first and otros for the 
second personal pronoun; as Eurip. Alc. 690: yn Ovjoy’ vaéep 
Tovd avdpds, ovd éyw mpo cov, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you.” Soph. Gd. C. 451: ovre un Adywor Todde cuppayou, 
“assuredly they shall not obtain me for their ally.” Ib¢d. 1623: & 
ovTos, ovros Oidizrous, Ti pédropuev; “what ho! what ho! Cédipus, 
(or thou C&dipus!) why loiter we?” ti robro Aéyes, * what is that 
which you say?’ And ov is sometimes added, as ovros ov (Cd. 
T. 532), “you there.” But we have obros éyo rayvrate (Pind. Ol. 
Iv. 37), “there you have me, such a person as you see, am I for 
swiftness,” when the proof is before the persons addressed. That 
éxeivos is the most emphatic pronoun for the third person we have 
just seen in its opposition to avrés. There are several idiomatic 
applications of this general distinction of the indicative pronouns. 


(aa) In enumerations of particulars ofros generally means “ the 
latter,” i.e. the nearer, and éxeivos “the former,’ i.e. the more 
remote, where the Latin writers make the distinction still greater by 
opposing hic and tlle. Thus we have in Plato, Resp. p. 337 c: os 
57) Spovov Tor’ éxeivm, ‘as if indeed this (what you say) were like 
that (what I had previously stated).” But the converse is often the 
rule, and the reference is interchanged. Thus Lysias, p. 146, 15: 
dore on dv Sicacdrepov éxelvos Tots ypaupacw } Tovtows muocrev- 
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ovre’ éx pev yap TovTwy padiov nv eEareupOnvar tp Bovropeve, ev 
éxelvots S¢ avaryxaioy jy bd Tay purapxywy arevexOjvat. Demosth. 
de Chers. § 72: Sei rd BéXticrov ael, p) Td paoroy amavras Neyew" 
én’ éxcivo ev yap 7 pvaots avtn Babuetrat, ert rodro 88 rp Noy Set 
mpoayerOas SidacKxovra Tov ayadov trodirny. 


(6b) In a continued narrative 66e generally refers to the par- 
ticulars about to be mentioned, ‘the following,’ but ovros to what 
has been already told, ‘that before you.” And the same distince- 
tion applies to rovodros and rowode; thus Herod. 111. 119: 7 8e 
Bovrevoapévn arexpivato rade, “made the following reply;” 2rv60- 
peevos 5é Aapetos radta, “but Darius having heard these words 
(i.e. the words which I have told you) ;” Thucyd. 1. 31: of Kepxv- 
patos édeEay rowade, “made the following sort of speech;’’ 36: 
Towra pev ot Kepxupatos elrrov’ ot 5¢ Kop{y6tor per’ avrovs totade. 
We sometimes find this opposition when the words stand side by 
side in the same sentence, as Plat. Phado, p. 76 E: é un Tadta 
dori, ovdé trade. Id. Meno, p. 90 c: bray TrovTo Aéywpev, 756€ ré- 
youev. In consequence of this reference of ovros to what has pre- 
ceded, we often find xal odros and adverbially «at radra in the 
sense ‘and this too,” “and that too,’ especially in concessive sen- 
tences. ‘The uses of ovros and 65¢ are, however, occasionally inter- 
changed, and we even find them in the same sentence and with 
reference to the same object, as in Soph. El. 981: rovrw durely 
pn, THdE ypn Travras céBew. 


(cc) In reference to single objects ovros implies general fami- 
liarity, and éxetvos special digtinction. Thus Xen. Anabd. 1. 5, § 8: 
ToUTOUS TOUS ToAuTEES yyTavas, “those (well-known, before you 
in thought and recollection) sumptuous tunics’ of the Persians. 
But Tepexrjs éxetvos, “that famous Pericles.” Hence we have 
éxetvos used with either of the other indicative pronouns, as Eurip. 
Med. 98: 708° éxeivo, “this well-known saying.’ Id. Orest. 804: 
tour éxeivo, “that well-known circumstance familiar to you.” 
Plat. Sympos. p. 223 A: tabr’ éxeiva ta eiwOora, “what you say 
is that common experience.” And a sentence or head of discourse 
may conclude with xat taita pév 8) radra, “80 much for this,”’ 
i.e. for what you have heard. 


’ (dd) In forensic language odros or ovrool is generally, like the 
Latin tse, a designation of the opposite party—‘‘ the person before 
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you;” as Demosth. Lacr. 924, 12: Aaxpirm rovr@ etdnya Thy Sieny 
TaUTHY KaTa TOvs avTOds voous TovToVs. But there is occasionally 
some confusion in the use of the pronouns, which the speaker must 
have remedied by personal demonstration. Thus in Demosth. pro 
Phormione, 946, 26; 947, 1, 14; 948, 5, 29, &c. Phormio is called 
ovroai, and the opposite party, Apollodorus, is designated as odros; 
and so also in 948, 7, 10. But Phormio is otros in 947, 23, and 
65 in 948, 14; and Apollodorus is ovroa/ in 951, 8, though Phor- 
mio had been designated by the same pronoun just before (I. 7). 


(Z) The Indefinite Pronouns. 


(aa) Tus. 

412 Besides its common use as a sort of indefinite article 
(304, (d)), res is employed in the sense of our substantive “ one,”’ 
meaning the same as the German man and the French (on, 
namely, “any-body,” with reference very often to the first or 
second person, as (Aristoph. Thesm. 603) : aot res -Tpéyreraz ; ““whi- 
ther shall one turn oneself?” i.e. “whither shall I flee?” Id. 
Ran. 552, 554: xaxov jee truw—dSdce ris Sieny, “some one (i.e. 
you) will be punished.” Or it may scem to mean “every one,” 
as in Soph. Aj. 245: dpa tiv’ 7d rodoiv KroTrav apécOat, ‘it 
is time for every one (for all of us) to steal away.” Herod. vit. 
109: Kal ris oixinv avatrAacacOw, “let every one build up his 
house.” It is also used in the collective sense, ‘many a one,” 
as in the fragment of Archilochus: 7uadaxov, cai qrov tw’ adXov 
78 arn Kiynoato, “I have erred, and I suppose that this error has 
befallen many another person.” The indefinite may also be used 
in the emphatic sense, “somebody” or “something of conse- 
quence,” as Theocr. x1. 79: xnyou tis halvoyat jyes, “and I too 
seem to be somebody.’’ And very frequently we find Aéyew Te, 
‘to say something of weight or moment, to speak to the purpose ”’ 
(Soph. Gd. T. 1475; Trach. 865; Xen. Mem. u.1,§12). To 
these phrases ovdév or rd pndev elvat, “to be a cypher,” “a no- 
body ;”’ ovdev Aéyewv, “to speak idly, not to the purpose,” are 
idiomatically opposed. ‘To numerals signifying a definite number 
rts is appended in the sense of our “about,” “nearly ;” as wocos 
Twes Twapncav; “about how many were there?" Scaxdovol rwes, 
“about 200, some 200.” In the same way the indefinite pronoun 
follows a definite article or pronoun; as in Soph. Gd. J. 106: 
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Tods avroévTas yelpt Tyuwpecy Twas, “to punish the murderers (for 
we know he was murdered) whoever they may be’’ (for they have 
not been discovered). And so with the distributive 0; as in Arist. 
Aves, 1444: 6 8€ tis Tov avtod dnolv ér) tpayedia averrrepdobat, 
“ and another father, some one or other, another somebody, says that 
his son has taken a tragic flight.’ In short, rus may be attached 
to any words which we wish to render vague or general; thus we 
have péyas Tis, wuKpos TIS, OAbyoe Teves, TAS TIS, els Tes and Tus els, 
avrés tis and Tis autés, exacTos Tis, OTOLOY Tl, TavU TL, TWOAV TE, 


ovdéy tt, oyeddy tt, and the like. 
(bb) 6 Seiva. 


The other indefinite, 6 Setva, is only used when we refer to some 
individual, whose name we do not know or do not wish to men- 
tion. And it is often found in much the same sense as ds Kal ds. 
Thus Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 394, 1: otre xaresrety tovrwy elye 
KANGS, OVS eitrely STt, GAN Eyovow 6 Seiva nal 6 Seiva, obre huyely 
TO avdd\wpya, “he could neither with propriety inform against 
these men and say, Oh but this and that person have it, nor escape 
the expenditure.” Id. Lept. 488, 24: rov deiva pephouevos xal Tov 
Seiva avafiov elvac dackwy, dv ovdéey éxeivors mpoanxer, “ finding 
fault with this man and depreciating that man, with whose merits 
they had nothing to do.” Id. Syntax, 167, 25: 6 detva tov Seivos 
Tov Seiva elonryryetrev, “such a one, the son of such a one, impeached 
such a one.” And it may be used even when the person or thing 
is present, as in Aristoph. Ran. 918: ti 5é trait’ Bpac’ 6 Seiva; 
“but why did what’s his name do this?” although Auschylus is 
present; or when somebody is even addressed by name, as in 
Antiphanes (ap. Athen. p. 423 D): 6 Seiy’ "Iamvk, xépacoy evfwpé- 
orepov, “I say you, Japyx, if that’s your name, give us a little 
stronger mixture;’’ or without a name, like the Latin heus tu/ in 
Eupolis (Meineke, p. 521): +d Seiv’ adxovews; “I say you, what's 
your name, do you hear ?”’ ; 


(e) The Interrogative Pronouns. 


413 Although ris appears as the nominative case in a propo- 
sition which, if it were not interrogative, would be categorical, and 
though it may even have an article prefixed (e.g. 7d ri, Arist. Paz, 
696 ; 76 mrotov, Ausch. Prom. 249), it may be doubted, whether it is 
not always resolvable ultimately into a predicate. Thus, if we 
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ask, tis ffxet; ‘who has arrived?”’ the logical analysis of the 
sentence is, “he (the subject) is come, and I wish you to predicate 
or tell me his name.”” As however the form of the interrogative 
sentence is quite parallel to that of the answer, and the interroga- 
tive pronoun in the former occupies the same place as the subject 
in the latter—for r/s jet; corresponds formally to 6 aryedos 7xet— 
we may class the interrogatives with those pronouns which furnish 
a substitute for the subject of a proposition. 


The following are the chief peculiarities in the use of the in- 
terrogative : 

(aa) The interrogative is often interchanged with its correla- 
tive, as in Arist. Ran. 198: ovtos ti rroveis; Ort row; th 8 adXo 
y 7 Se “art xan, olrrep éxéXevods pe ov; “you there, what are 
you doing? What am I doing? what else but sitting on the oar, 
where you told me to sit?’’ 


(6b) Like the correlative ofos (403, Obs. 5), the interrogative 
is often repeated in the same sentence; as in Hom. J/. xxiv. 298: 
tis woOev els avdpov; Eurip. Troad. 248: ri’ dpa ris aye; 
That this is really equivalent to the two interrogatives coupled 
by @ conjunction—‘‘ who and whence art thou?’’ “ who has gained 
the first choice by lot, and whom has he chosen ?’’—appears from 
parallel passages in which the full construction is retained; as Od. 
XV. 423: gpwra 6) Eretta tis ein wal woOev EXOor; Soph. Phil. 


56: thy re cai woe rape; 


(cc) Either by itself or with this repetition, the direct inter- 
rogative is used by the Greeks in a dependent part of the sentence, 
and even after an oblique case of the article. There is no parallel 
to this in Latin or English, and we must always express it by 
breaking up the sentence, as in the following examples. Plat. 
Protag. p. 312 c, D: ef rus Eporro nyas, tTav TL copay eicly ot fw- 
ypapot erirrnoves...... 6 8é coguctys tay ti copay éorly; “if any 
one were to ask us, in what does that cleverness consist, in which 
painters are learned? and in what does the cleverness of that class 
consist, to which the sophist belongs?’’ Id. Sympos. p. 206 A: 
Tov Tiva TpoTrov Siwxdvtwy avroyv Kad év tive paket 4 orravdn Epos 
ay xadotro; ‘in what manner do those pursue it, and in what kind 
of action, whose eagerness would be called love?” Soph. 47.77: 
Tt pn yevntat; “what is that which you fear lest it happen?” 
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Xen. Mem. 1. 4,§ 14: Srav ri woujncwor, vopets avtovs cod ppov- 
Tivev; “what must the gods do to make you believe that they 
care for you?” Plat. Phed. p.105B: @ av ti odpate eyyévntas 
Geppov Eoras; “what is that by which any body, in which it 
takes place, will be warm?” Demosth. Philipp. 1. § 10: aér’ 
ovv & ypn wpakete; érevday tl yévntas; “when will you do what is 
necessary ? what must have happened first?’ Xen. Mem. 11. 2, 
§ 1: xatapendOnnas tovs rl arowobvras TO Svopa TOTO aTroKadov- 
ow; “have you observed what those persons are in the habit of 
doing, to whom people give this reproachful name (i.e. that of 
ungrateful) ?”’ Isocr. Antid. 222: rods mas Svaxerpévoss AaBorev 
av oi TovodTot pabnras ; ‘in what state would those be, whom such 
persons would get for their disciples?’’ Xen. Cyr. 111. 1, § 19: 
Tovay Kal od THY TaTpos ATTaY Aeywv, OVTWS ioyupitn cTecwdpovi- 
o0at avrov; “what kind of a defeat sustained by your father is this, 
by which you assert that he has been sobered?”’ Plat. esp. 
p. 474 B: avayxaiov Swpicacbas rovs pidoaddous tivas AéyovTes 
Tohpapev phavat deiv dpyew, “it is necessary to define, who are 
those whom we call philosophers, and of whom we maintain that 
they ought as such to be rulers in our state?’ And in the same 
way if the interrogative is repeated in the same sentence; as in 
Xen. Mem. 11. 2, § 3: rivas tw6 rivov av evpoipev av peitova evep- 
yernuévous  waidas vid yovéwy; “whom could we find more 
benefited, and by whom, than children by their parents?’’ Or in 
a still more dependent clause, as in Plat. Resp. p. 332 C: et ovv tis 
aUTOY NpeTo, 4 Tic ovv ti amrodibodca odethopevoy Kal TpoojKoy 
Téyvn larpuxn Kadeiras ; “if any one were to ask him, to what things 
does that which is called the art of medicine impart that which 
is due and appropriate, and in what does this, which it imparts, 
consist ?”” Where the answer is 7 owyuace (in answer to rict;) 
dappaxa Te Kal ceria Kai rota (in answer to 7/;). 


(dd) To the same class of idioms we may refer the negative 
question, which forms a mere parenthesis, amounting to an exagge- 
rative statement; as in Demosth. de Coron. p. 241: +i xaxov ody? 
macyovrwy; for wav otiwiv Kxaxdv tacyévrwv. So also Eurip. 
Phen. 906: tiv’ ov Spav, rota 8 ov Aéyov ern; for wdvra Spdv 
xal wavra Néywv. Without a negative the questions mas Soxeis; 
qécov Soxeis; are used parenthetically to express something extra- 
ordinary or wonderful; as in Eurip. Hippol. 446: rovrov XaBoica 
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(ards Soxeis;) xabvBpier, “ having taken this man, she insults him 
in a most extraordinary manner ;’’ Id. Hec. 1160: nar’ é« yadnvay 
(was Soxeis;) wpoopbeyparwv, “and then, after the most gentle 
conversation that could be imagined;” Arist. Hecl. 399: care? 
6 Sipos avaBoa (ocov Soxeis ;), ‘and then the people bawled out 
with the most surprising vehemence”’ (cf. Ran. 54; Ach. 12, 24; 
Nub. 881; Phil. 742). 

Obs. The force of the negative interrogation may be expressed by 
the correlative ; for in Soph. Antig. 2, owotoy ovyi xaxov means “ every 
sort of evil.” 


(ee) The interrogative phrases r/ raOav; ri pabav; rl Exov; 
are of common occurrence, when we wish to ask for the cause of 
a surprising or unexpected act. ‘The general effect of these phrases 
is nearly identical ; but strictly r/ wa0wy; means “from what exter- 
nal cause?’ “what has happened to produce the effect?” ri 
pabov; means “on what inducement?’’* ‘what motive has in- 
fluenced the mind?” r/ éywv; means “ with what reason to allege?” 
“holding forth what?” as the following examples will show: 
Aristoph. Nub. 341: réEov 57 pot, ti wabotom, ecimrep vepédras 
y elaly arnOas, Ovnrais ciEaot yuvackiv; “tell me what has hap- 
pened to them, if indeed they are clouds, that they look like mortal 
women?” Id. Ach. 826: rl 87 palav daives avev Opvadr Hos ; 
‘“‘what has come into your head, that you show people up without 
a wick?” Plat. Phed. p. 236 E: rl dy7’ éyov otpéper; ‘what 
excuse have you got for hanging back ?” 


Obs. It is to be remarked, with regard to this use of gw, that in 
the poets its place is affected by the metre, as Aristoph. Vub. 131: ri 
ravr éxwv orpayyevouat; Eccles. 1143: ri dyra dtarpiBas éxav ; and that, 
while the older scholars regard it as a mere pleonasm, Hermann consi- 
ders it as an expression of continuance; and this is probably its use in 
those passages in which it appears without an interrogation ; as Aristoph. 
Av. 341: Anpets éxwv, “you talk nonsense continually.” Plato, Gorg. 
490 E: gAvapeis exwv. Huthydem. 295 c: exwv ddAvapets. With regard 
to ri padwy; it is to be remarked that in a number of passages we have 
ort poduv, where we are not to suppose that the interrogative has merely 
arte into its correlative ; but orc signifies “ that,” “because,” and pabuy, 

y itself, must denote “intentionally, deliberately, with a fixed purpose 
and design.” Thus Plato, Huthydem. 283 &: elrov av, ort pabuy pov Kai 
Tav GAAwy Karayevde towiro xpayua, “I would have said that you 
intentionally bring such a false charge against me and others.” Aol. 
36 B: ri agws clue wabety 4 amorioa Gri pabuv dv re Bip ovx jovxiav 
Fyov, “what do I deserve to suffer or pay, because I designedly did not 
keep quiet during my life?” 
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(ff) With certain particles the interrogative has a special 
meaning; thus, 

vt yap; “for why? why indeed? what is there in that?” is 
used when we wish to express the effect of something observed, 
or to indicate that the circumstance is not surprising; as Eurip. 
Med. 689: ti yap adv oupa xpos re ovvrérny’ O5e; “ but stay—why 
is thine eye bedimmed and thy complexion changed?” Orest. 
482: Mevérae, mpoodbéyyes viv, avoovov xapa; “‘ Menelaus, dost 
thou speak to him, the impious wretch?” ri yap; frou por 
matpés éoriw éxyovos; ‘““why do you ask? there is nothing sur- 
prising in it. He is the son of a father dear to me.” 


rt dé; “but why? what next?” expresses surprise and remon- 
strance ; as Eurip. Hippol. 1413: 118; exraves ray py’ tis ré1’ Ho 
wpyvopévos ; “ what! wouldst thou have slain me in thy rage ?”’ 


vt pnv; “why? of course; why really do you ask?” expresses 
assent which might have been taken for granted; as Plat. Phedr. 
p. 229 A: dpas ody exelyny rnv UndoTaTnyv TraTavov; TL pV; 
“how can I help seeing it? Of course I do.” | 

Tt wore; Or, in epic Greek, rimre; “what in the world? what 
ever? why ever?” expresses impatience and a certain amount of 
embarrassment, as Hom. Ji. 1. 202: ria?’ adr’ etdndovOas ; “ why in 
the world are you come again ?”’ 

tt dnra; “why then?’ expresses a kind of indignation; as 
ZEsch. Ag. 1259: ri 897 dpauras Katayéxor éyw rade; “why 
then do I keep these ornaments as a mockery of myself?” 


§ VIII. The Adjective as Epithet or Subject. 


414 The adjective, being either a general attributive word 
from which nouns or verbs may be derived, or else itself a deriva- 
tive from some substantive or verb, may in any case be used asa 
predicate of any order. These usages will be discussed in their 
proper place. But it is also capable of being joined ae attribute 
or epithet to any noun substantive, and in certain cases this junc- 
tion is so regular that the substantive 1s not required, and the ad- 
jective becomes to all intents and purposes a substantive qualified 
to perform all the functions of the subject in a sentence. Both 
these usages require notice in this part of the Syntax. 
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Whether as epithet or as predicate, the adjective properly 
agrees with its substantive in gender, number and case; but it is 
sometimes construed according to the sense rather than the form of 
the expression. Thus we find (Thucyd. 111. 79): ért pév thy 
TONY ETeTAEOV, EV TTOAAT Tapayy Kat hoBw Ovras, because the in- 
habitants are presumed in the word wos. Similarly in Asch. 
Agam. 189, we have Sdaférra in the neut. pl. to agree with Aayivay 
yévvav, because this implies Aaye xal ta téxva avris, and in the 
same play (545) rifévres immediately follows dpoco, because it 
refers also to 6uS8pose implied in é£ ovpavod as opposed to azo yns. 


(a) The Adjective as Epithet. 


(aa) The epithet may either appear without the article, as 
NeuKos lrios, “a white horse,” or it may stand between the article 
and the noun, as 0 AevKds iaaos, ‘the white horse,” or it may 
follow the noun with an article to itself, as 6 trmos 6 NeuKos, “ the 
horse the white one.” | 


(6b) Twoor more epithets may be joined to the same substan- 
tive without any copulative conjunction ; as Hom. JU. xv1. 801, 2: 
Sodtyooxiov &yyos, Apu, péya, ortBapdv, KexopvOpévov. Two 
epithets to the same noun are very common, especially in poetry ; 
as Jl, xvi. 428: abyumiol yapryrovvyes ayxudoyetdat. Asch. 
Eumen. 343: aiwoorayés, a€topicov EOvos. Ibid. 873: trav ape 
gatwv mpertav ayovov. Agam. 237: tperdotrovdoy evrotpov 
qwavava. Pind. Ol. 1x. 44: épodapov ALOcvoy yovov. Soph. Antig. 
1: & xowov avraderpov “Iopunvns xadpa. And Sophocles has not 
hesitated to introduce three epithets in addition to two qualifying 
genitives in Cid. Col. 1662: 76 veptépwy etvouy Siacray yns adv- 
anrov Bapov, which means “the painless threshold of the gods 
below which mercifully made an opening in the earth to receive 
him.” In Aisch. Agam. 145, we have three, and immediately after, 
149, 150, sex epithets to one noun. 


(cc) On the other hand the conjunction is inserted, although 
our idiom does not admit it, when zroAvs is prefixed to some other 
adjective denoting goodness or badness; as Herod. vill. 61: aroAAd 
Te Kal axa édeyev, “he uttered many reproaches.” Xen. Mem. 11. 
9,§ 6: cuvetdws avt@ todd Kal rovnpa, ‘ being conscious to him- 
self of many wicked actions.” Plat. Resp. p. 615 D: wodXa Te 
kai avdow eipyacpévos, “ having done many impious deeds.” But 
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in a particular emphasis the conjunction may be omitted, as in the 
well-known epitaph (Anthol. Pal. vit. 348): wodda muy, Kat 
TOANA payav, Kal TOANG KaK eiTreDv. 

(dd) In the poets an epithet sometimes does not agree gram- 
matically with the noun to which it refers, but with some other 
word in close connexion with it. Thus in Pind. Pyth. v1. 5: Tv6- 
dvixos ETOLpos Uuvwov Onoavpds means érotpos Onaavpos TvOovixwy 
vuver, “a treasure or store of hymns for Pythian victories, ready 
to be paid out.” Soph. Antig. 780: rdde vetxos avdpav Evvaipov 
means rode vetxos Evvaipwy avdpar, “this quarrel of near relations.” 
Eurip. Orest. 991: 10 arravov Simypa modwY Means TO TOY Travey 
Tedov Siwypa or of wravol maXot of édiwxov. Soph. Trach. 508: 
tnpixépw Terpaopoy daca Tavpov means dacua vyixépwros TeTpa- 
dpov tavpov. Id. Agam. 1123: mrodsas mrévrov Oivds means rood 
qovrov Owos. EKurip. Phen. 1370: Xeveornyels Kerio yeipav 
means xTuirot NeuxoTnYav yerpav, &c. And this idiom is carried 
so far that even a predicative participle agrees with the nominative 
rather than with the dependent genitive to which it necessarily 
refers; as in Soph. Gd. Tyr. 13875: 7 réevov apis, Bractoio’ 
érrws E8Xacrev for Bractéovrwv. 

(ee) By a further development, an epithet compounded with 
a~ privativum may be followed by a genitive of relation, with which 
a part of it is connected as governing noun or attribute; thus in 
Hom. Od. tv. 783: dottos adtractos éSnrvos 745é trorntos, “ without 
food or tasting with regard to eating and drinking.” Soph. Gd. 
Tyr. 191: "Apns adyadxos aozidwv, “ Mars un-brazen with regard 
to shields” (i.e. without the bronze of shields, or shields of bronze, 
his usual paraphernalia), is the designation of a destructive pesti- 
lence. Id. Aj. 314: ayrodntos ckéwy xwxupatwv, “without the 
noise of shrill wailings,”’ 


(ff) Conversely, the governed genitive may be contained in 
the epithet together with the real epithet of the main noun, as in 
fesch. Choéph. 21: ofvyetp xritros = dfs xrimos yeipdv. Or the 
compound epithet may involve successive genitives in regimen, as 
Esch. Suppl. 30: éopos apoevorrrAnOns = éopos mANOovs apoéver. 
Or even when the whole phrase is itself in regimen, as Soph. Ant. 
1009: avépopAopou aipartos Aros = Adzos alparos POopas avdpos. 

(99) An epithet is used to show that the substantive is not 
used in its proper sense, as Eurip. Phen. 221: dxdpmicta media, 
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“unfruitful plains,” i.e. the sea; Jbid. 790: xaos avavdAdraros, “a 
revel most entirely without flutes” (the flute being the regular ac- 
companiment of the comus), i.e. war; Orest.319: aBaxyeutos Jiacos, 
“a company not of Bacchanals’’ (the @iacos being properly a troop 
of Bacchic revellers), i.e. the Furies; /Esch. Agam. 82: dvap npe- 
podavroy, ‘‘a dream appearing in day light,” i.e. a feeble old man ; 
Ibid. 1231: Sérous Aéawva, “a biped lioness,”’ i.e. a cruel woman ; 
Sept. 81: «dvs dvavdos ayyedos, “dust, a voiceless messenger ;"' 
Suppl. 872: Sirrous dis, “a biped serpent,” i.e. a man; Eumen. 
172: arnvos Sdus, “a winged serpent,” i.e. an arrow; Ibid. 236: 
pnvutnp adOeyxtos, “a voiceless informant,”’ i.e. blood; Choéph. 
486: amédae ayddxevtot, “ fetters not made of bronze,” i.e. the robe 
in which Agamemnon was enveloped. 


(6) The Adjective as Subject. 


We have already seen that the substantive is regularly omitted 
in certain cases, so that an adjective remains as the only expression 
of the subject (399, (f)), and that all predicable words may become 
subjects (400, (a)). Besides these general exemplifications of the 
principle, there are certain adjectives which are regularly used as 
substantives. ‘These are 


(a) ‘In the masculine, adjectives denoting a personal relation, 
with which we might supply avOpwiros, avOparos (399, (y)), a8 
piros, “a friend;” éyOpos, “a foe;” aoréusos, ‘a national enemy;”’ 
Eévos, ‘a foreigner,” especially one with whom we are on friendly 
terms; €vavtios, “an opponent; @yntds, Bporos, “a mortal” or 
specially “a human being;” pdpos, “a fool; eucdpares, abpaves, 
“the wise,’ “the foolish; a@yaGoi, xaxol, “the good,” ‘the bad,” 
or “the noble,” “the ignoble,” &c. The neuter very rarely de- 
notes an individual, as ro appev, “the man;’’ ro OnAv, “the 
woman.” 

(8) In the neuter, and almost always with the article, 

(aa) Adjectives indicating space or locality, as pécov, “the 
middle;” éoyarov, “the extreme;” ouardcv, “the level;” and with 
prepositions, eis év, “to one place or spot;” ad’ tyrnrorépou, “ from 
higher ground;”’ émt wodv, “to a considerable extent; él Spay, 
“ for a short distance; ta ér:Oadacoa, td mapdmMa, “ the coast;” 
7a xaptepa, “the strong places; ra dxpa, “the heights;” ra 
oteva, ‘‘ the narrow passes;”’ opewad, “ woodland,” &e. 
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(6b) Adjectives indicating time, as él arodv, “for a long 
time;’’ él maAecioroy, ‘for the longest time;” és aldcov, “ for ever- 
lasting;” €& éwOcvod, “from the dawn,” &c. 


(cc) Adjectives equivalent to collective nouns, as 7rd dppev, 
‘the males;” +d OnXv, “the females;” ré “EAAnvexov, “ the Greeks 
in general, the Hellenic world, Greekdom;” iarmixov, “ cavalry ;”’ 
Omrditixov, “men-at-arms; vavrixov, “sailors” or “a fleet;’” 7d 
véov, “the young men;” 76 xparioroy tov orparevparos, “the élite 
of the army.” 


(dd) Adjectives equivalent to nouns denoting qualities or states, 
as To Baciduxov, “royalty;” ro didoypnparov, “avarice; 7d dao- 
garés, “a state of security;” rd Evyyerés, “relationship;” 7d 
Enpdv, Ta uypov, “dryness,” “ moistness;” but ta Enpa, ta vypa, 
‘dry, moist substances,” &c. 


Obs. As denoting particular objects the neuter adjective is rarely 
used as a substantive, but it seems that yepapa means presents or gifts 
(yépa) in two passages of Aischylus (Suppl. 672, Agam. 722), and it is 
clear that Avrypcov is oquivalent to AUvrpov in Pind. Pyth v. 99: ro KaAX- 
vixov Aurnptov Saravay (see New Cratylus, §§ 297, 305). 


§ IX. The Comparative Degree. 


415 By its nature an adjective in the comparative degree is 
more likely to appear as a predicate than as an epithet. But as 
this form is used in both applications of the adjective, and as the 
construction is the same in both, it will be as well to consider 
it here once for all. 


Whether as epithet or predicate the comparative adjective must 
express one of two things; (a) the degree in which the quality is 
possessed by the subject; (5) the relation between the quality pos- 
sessed by one subject and that possessed by another. If in either of 
these applications a standard of comparison is introduced, it may be 
represented by a genitive case signifying, as we shall see, ‘in rela- 
tion to, with regard to,” the object mentioned, as otros coda- 
tepds éorsy éxeivou, “this man is wiser, stands in a higher grade of 
wisdom, in relation to that man;’ but we say in English, “ this 
man is wiser than the other,” where “than” is another and later 
mode of spelling “then,” so that the phrase means “this man is 
wiser, then (comes) the other.” Or the standard of comparison is 
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introduced by the conjunction # (epic 7é, némep), signifying “as,” 
‘in the manner or degree in which,” like the Latin quam and the 
German als (a mutilated form of al-sé); thus, apeioow némep vpiv 
avipacw dpuirnoa, “I have kept company with men brave in a 
higher degree, as compared with the manner or degree in which 
you are brave,” that is, as we say, “braver than you.” The dif- 
ferent applications of these two modes of expressing the standard 
of comparison will be seen in the following illustrations of the two 
significations of the comparative degree. 


(a) The Comparative as referring to a single Subject. 


(aa) When we wish to indicate merely the degree in which 
the quality is possessed by the subject, we may use the comparative 
degree by itself; as aypouxorepdy (yedovdrepdv) eorw eizreiy, “it 18 
somewhat, in a certain degree, rude or ridiculous to say’ (Plato, 
Apol. p. 30 £, 32 D; Gorg. 509 A): wav vorépat mrapecpev (Aristoph. 
Lys. 69); “we have not come too late, have we?” docoy ive (Hom. 
Ml. 1. 335), “approach nearer ;” 7yeis Exacrépm oixéopev (Herod. vi. 
108), ‘‘ we live too far off ;’’ vearrepov ru, “‘ something too new, some- 
thing violent,’ whence vewrepifw, ‘I adopt harsh measures ;’’ and 
this is very common in such phrases as dpewvov, BéATwv, Apov, KaN~ 
Mov, KElpov, xaxiov éore, and the like. 


(6b) The same force of the comparative may be expressed by 
a compound with vzro-, as vrduapyos, “somewhat crazy;” viroNeu- 
xoypos, “whitish,” “pale;” varddacos, “somewhat gray;” vid- 
xwpos, “greenish yellow;” but even these are used in the com- 
parative degree, as Herod. 111. 145: qv of adedheds vrropapyorepos, 
“he had a brother rather mad than otherwise.”’ 


(cc) When two qualities are contrasted in the same subject, 
they may both be expressed by the comparative degree, as Hom. 
Od. 1. 164: mavres x’ dpnoaiar’ éXadpérepot rrodas elvas 7 adveuo- 
Tepot xpucoto, “all would pray to be swift of foot in a high degree, 
as compared with being in a high degree rich in gold.” Herod. 111. 
65: éroinca tayvrepa 7 codutepa, “I have acted in the manner 
distinguished by haste, as compared with the manner distinguished 
by wisdom,’’ i.e. with more haste than wisdom. Plat. Resp. I11. 
p. 410 D: paraxorrepor ybyvovrat 4 os KaANOV avTois, “they prove 
themselves effeminate in a higher degree, as compared with the 
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manner that would be more honourable for them” (for wanes 
see (aa)). 


(dd) When we wish to contrast the present with the previous 
or general possession of the quality by the subject, we use the 
reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of comparison; as (Plat. 
Resp. p. 411 ¢): avdperdrepos ybyverar avros éavrod, “he grows 
braver in relation to himself,” i.e. than he was before, or than he 
generally is. Id. Lack. p. 182 c: wavra dvépa ev rodéum xal 
Gapparewtepov nal avdpeorepov ay Toiuncevey avtoyv éavTov avr) 
7 émvctnyn, “this science would make every man in war more 
confident and courageous than he would otherwise be.”’ 


(ee) The possession of a quality by a subject may be exagge- 
rated by a reference of the capacity of the individual to the general 
case, or to the general conceptions and expectations of men, which 
thus serve as a standard of comparison; hence we have such 
phrases as petfovy gopriov 7 xa’ avrov apayevos (Dem. LEpist. 
Philipp. p. 156, 5), “having taken on him a burden beyond his 
strength ;"” Aoyou pellwv, xpeloowv (Herod. 11. 148; Thucyd. 11. 
50), “transcending the powers of description ;"’ pet{ov édmriSos or 
evyns (Asch. Agam. 257; Lucian, Herod. 1.), “‘too great to be 
hoped or prayed for;” édzicavres paxporepa pev THs Suvapews, 
étaoow Se r7¢ BovAnoews (Thucyd. 111. 39), “forming hopes which 
exceeded their power, though they fell short of their wishes ;” 
pettov 7 Kar avOpwrov, 4% Kat’ avdpa, or 7 Kat’ avOpwrav diow 
(Plat. Resp. p. 359 p; Herod. vir. 38; Soph. Ant. 768), “ greater 
than in accordance with human power ;”’ émOuplas peilous 9 xara 
Tv umapxoveay ovolay (Thucyd. vi. 15), “desires greater than in 
accordance with the property on which he had to rely.” 


(6) The Comparative as contrasting two Subjects. 


(aa) The subject, which marks the contrast or serves as the 
standard of comparison, is subjoined im the genitive, or in the same 
case after 7; as Plat. Resp. p. 360 D: Auocreneiv oleras Was ayvi)p 
OND pGANov Thy adiciay THS Sixaroovvns, “every man thinks that 
injustice is much more profitable than justice.” Herod. vir. 10: 
HédNoLs er’ dvdpas otparevecOat Todd apyelvovas 4} ZxvOas, “ you 
are going to march against men much braver than the Scythians.”’ 
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(6b) If the case which should follow the 7 is the dative, 
sometimes even if it is the genitive, the 7 is omitted and the 
genitive substituted, or retained alone; as Thucyd. vil. 63: ratra 
Tois OwNiras OvY Hocov Tov vavTaY Trapaxercvopat, “I give these 
injunctions to the men-at-arms no less than to the sailors (4 tots 
vavrais).” Dem. Lept. § 135: 10 Soxety éEnmrarnxévas tovs ayabov 
Tl WouncavTas vpiv aicyiov Tav aGdrdwv, “to be thought to have 
deceived those who have done you good service is more disgraceful 
to you than to others (7 rots addous).” Eurip. Dic. fr. x. 4: 
Kav apeivovos watpos Znvos tepvxy, ‘even though he has sprung 
from a more noble father than Jove (7 Znvds).”” 

(cc) When the comparison is not with a single subject, but 
with a sentence involving a verb, the contrast is expressed either by 
9 with the nominative or with the simple genitive of the noun; 
thus on the one hand we find (Dem. de Coron.§ 178), nyav 
Gpewvov 4 Kxelvou tpoopwpévey (i.e. 7 KEtvor Wpoopwyras), and on 
the other hand (Thue. vii. 52), of [leXorovvnowo mrelocs vaios 
trav A@Onvalov rapncay (i.e. 7 of AOnvaios or 4 als of "A@nvaios 
wapnoay). 


(dd) The standard of comparison is implied but not expressed 
in such phrases as ot vewrepot, ot mpecBvrepot, in speaking of 
classes of men; and in an antithesis like the following (Thucyd. 
Vv. 111): otreves rots pév toots  eixovot, Tois 5é xpelocoos Kadas 
mpoopépovrat, mrpos 5é Tovs Haaous pétptol eiat, WreloT’ av 6pOoivro. 


(ee) In the contrast between two subjects there is sometimes 
an exaggeration of the comparative adjective by the addition of 
padrov ; a8 in Kurip. Hec. 377: Gave av ein padrov evrvyéctepos 
7 Cav, to which we find parallels in old English, as in Shakspere 
(Timon, tv. 1): ‘He shall find the unkindest beast more kinder 
than mankind.” From this case we must distinguish those in which 
the comparative is used with a presumed, but not expressed, refer- 
ence (above, (dd)); as in Thucyd. 111. 65: €BovAovto tovs tua 
xelpous unxért parXov yevéc Oar, “they wish that the worse citizens 
among you should not grow worse still.” 


(ff) Conversely, the ~adAov is omitted with verbs which 
convey in themselves the idea of preference; as Hom. JI. 1. 117: 
Bovrop’ eye Aaov cooy Eupevas 7 atrohécOas; Lys. Orat. Fun. § 62: 
Oavarov per’ edevOepias aipovpevor 7 Blov pera Sovreias. 


é 
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(gg) When the standard of comparison is expressed by an 
infinitive with or without doe, certain adjectives appear in the 
positive degree, although their meaning is comparative ; as Thucyd. 
I. 61: rarew?) vuav n Svavora éyxaptepeiy a Siéyrwte, “ your 
spirit is too debased to abide firmly by what you have resolved.” 
Eurip. Andr. 80: yépwv éxeivos dote o° wdedelv trapav, “he is too 
old to help you, if he were here.” 

(hh) In some few cases the numeral which is the standard of 
comparison is joined to mAéwyv or éAaTTwy (pelwy) in the neuter 
singular without 7; thus Thucyd. vi. 95: 7 Aca émpabn tadavrwr 
ovx EXaTTov TrévTe Kal elKoow. 


(77) We may sometimes substitute the adversative a\Aa or 
aN ov for the comparative 7 after waddAoy and mdéov, according 
as they are negative or affirmative; or an affirmative form of the 
comparison may be followed by xa ov or «al uy. Thus Thucyd. 
I. 83: dorw 6 Trode“os ovy Srrwv Td TéOV, GAXa Sarravns. Isocr. 
ad Nicocl. § 42: awdAnotafew Bovrovtat trois ocuveEapaptavovow, 
GAN’ .oU toils atrorpérovow (where Sovdovrat involves paAdopr, 
(above, (ff)). Thucyd. 1. 74: eeloare virép vay nal ody judy 
To whéov. Id. 1.120: rovs thy peooyeray padrAov Kal pn ev rope 
KAT@KNLEVOUS. | 

(kk) Similarly wAjv may take the place of 7, as in Eurip. 
Heracl, 233: atravra trait’ éotl xpeicow wrAnv vm’ ’Apyeios receiv. 


(Wl) To express a preference in general we may have spo 
cum gen.; to express a choice, avr! cum gen.; to indicate excess we 
may have tapa cum accus. or émi cum dat., after the comparative ; 
as Plat. Crit. p. 54 B: pndév arepl wrelovos mrotod mpo Tov Suxalov, 
Soph. Ant. 182: peifov’ avri rijs avtod matpas pldrov voplferv. 
Thucyd. 1. 23: éxAehpes aruxvérepat rapa Ta pynpovevopeva. 
Hom. Od. vit. 216: ov yap orvyepy em) yaortéps KUvTepov adXo. 


(mm) By a very singular refinement the negative ov is inserted 
in the clause indicating the standard of comparison, when it is 
implied that the circumstance qualified by waAdov is to be rejected 
or negatived in comparison with that to which it stands in contrast. 
Accordingly this idiom is generally found when the comparative 
clause is negative or interrogative, or contains some term of repro- 
bation. Herod. tv. 118: eee o Tlépons ovdév rt padXov er’ nyéas 
*h ov Kal er vyéas, “the Persian is come against us not a whit 

50 
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more, as compared with the manner or degree in which he hastive, 
also come against you.’ Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, §15: ri ov the 
éxelvov Tov xpévov avapéver, Eas av bard wAxOous Kaxav atretaratUTA 
PadAOY H OVY aS TayLoTAa Eipnyny TorjcacOa ; “why shoula *8¢ 
wait until we are worn out by the multitude of our misfortunes, 
rather than (why should we) not make peace as soon as possible?” 
Thucyd. 111. 836: wpov ro BovrAevpa mod bdrAnv Siadbeipar paddov 
9) ov Tovs aitious, “that the resolve was savage to destroy a whole 
city, rather than not (in colloquial English “rather nor’’) the guilty 
persons,’’ so that it is really equivalent to padAoyv qodw CARY Kal 
OU "GAXoV TOvS aiTlous OF OV TOs aiTloUs povoY aAAA paGAXOV OANY 
wont (cf. (77)). In Aristot. Eth. Nic. tv. 1, § 9, we find «al paov 


dé Td pn AapBavew tod Sodvar’ +d yap oixelov Hrrov mpolevras. 


HadXoy 7 ov NapSavover Td adXorptov, where the ov has its proper 
force, and this idiom is only apparent; for the meaning is, “ people 
find it easier to abstain from receiving, than to give what they 
already have; for they less readily part with their own property, 
than they fail in receiving what belongs to somebody else.” 


§ X. The Superlative Degree. 


416 The main distinction between the comparative and su- 
perlative adjective in Greek consists in this, that, while the com- 
parative and superlative may both express the degree in which 
the quality is possessed by the subject simply, as yedororepos Tes, 
‘a somewhat ridiculous man;” xaddAlorn yuvn, “a very beautiful 
woman:” the comparative always presumes or expresses a relation 
to some standard of comparison from which the subject is for the 
time separated, and the superlative implies that the subject, to 
which this highest degree of a quality is attributed, forms the 
last term of a series containing all the lower degrees, so that 
the Greek superlative may sometimes be connected with a genitive 
plural, denoting a class of things to which the subject could not 
belong. This occasionally produces an apparent contradiction when 
we apply the English idiom, which often coincides with the Greek in 
the use of the superlative, to those special cases, where the English 
always reverts to the comparative. For example, Herod. rv. 142, 
xaxiatous Kal avavdpotarous xpivovew elvas atravtov avOparrmy, 
may be rendered literally, “‘they judge them to be the basest and 
most cowardly of all men.’ But when Thucydides says (1. 1) 
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| of the Peloponnesian war, that he expected it to be a&toNoywrarov 


infip 
Post 
ae 


Tay Tpoyeyeynuévwy, we cannot render this “most worthy of men- 
tion of all those that had gone before it,” for the present and future 
do not, according“to our view, admit of classification with the past: 
but we. must either translate, “‘a war most worthy of mention of 
the long series of wars preceding and ending with it,” or “ worthy 
of mention in the highest degree, if compared with the previous 
wars,’ which is much the same as “‘ more worthy of mention than 
its forerunners.” Similarly when AMschylus makes Atossa say 
(Pers. 180) that the two visionary women, whom she saw in her 
dream, were peyé0es ray viv evirpetreotata qoAv, we cannot render 
this “‘most conspicuous in stature of those who now exist,’’ for 
they obviously did not exist; but we must either translate it 
“conspicuous in stature in the highest degree, if compared with 
existing women,” or “‘ more conspicuous in stature than any living 
women.” 

The following usages of the Greek superlative are most de- 
serving of notice: 

(aa) The genitive, which follows the superlative, may denote 
not the class or series to which the subject belongs, but some other 
standard of comparison suggested by the sentence; thus Plat. 
Gorg. p. 461 E: ras ‘EdAa8os mrelarn éotiv eEovcia roid Aéyery 
"AOnvncw, “there is a liberty of speech at Athens in the highest 
degree as compared with the rest of Greece.’’ Dem. de Coron. § 78: 
cite Tavrov avOpirrav mreioT@ of AOnvaior ypavrar éreaKte, 
“the Athenians consume imported corn to the largest amount as 
compared with the rest of the world.” Xen. Symp. vil. 40: copa 
atvorperréctatov idely Tis Toews Exets, “you have a person stately 
in the highest degree as compared with (the other persons in) the 
city.” 

(bb) As in the comparative (415, (dd)), so in the superlative 
we may use the reflexive pronoun to indicate the standard of 
comparison, when we wish to contrast the highest with the usual 
condition of a person or thing; as Plat. Leg. p. 715 D: véos av 
was avOpwros Ta TowtTa apBdvTaTa avTos avrot opd, “ when 
young, every man is at his dullest with regard to seeing such 
things.” Xen. Mem. 1.2,§ 46: ci@e coe tére cuveyevouny bre Set- 
yoratos cautod taita 706a, “1 wish I had enjoyed your society at 
the time when you were at your cleverest in these things.” 
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(cc) Pre-eminence in a class may be expressed by prefikxing 
év rots to the superlative without a change of gender, or by adding 
els with some word indicating the subject; thus Thucyd.1.6$ & 
Tois mparot AOnvaio. tov aidnpoy xaréOevto, “the Athenians first 
among these (men) laid down iron weapons.’ Id. 111. 81: &éofe 
PGAXov (oun elvas y oTacts) Siore év Tois Tpwrn eyévero, “ the sedi- 
tion seemed to be more savage, because it happened the first among 
these (things).” The same rule applies to the superlative adverb 
padiora, as Thucyd. vil. 90: *Aplorapyos, avnp éy toils padiora 
wal éx mdelotou évavrios TO Snuq, “ Aristarchus, a man among 
them in the highest degree and for the longest time opposed to 
democracy.” Atsch. Pers. 325: Kidikwv érrapyos els avnp mhei- 
oroy Trovov éyOpots trapacyur, “the governor of the Cilicians for 
one man (among all men) having caused most trouble to the 
enemy.” Thucyd. 111. 39: amogaivw MurtAnvatous padiora $7 
piay mods ndixnxoras vas, “I prove that the Mytilenzans for one 
state (among all states) have most wronged you.” 


(dd) With the negative ov the superlative adjective or adverb 
assumes emphatically the opposite value; thus ovy #atora means 
“especially,” ovx advvarararos means “ most opulent or powerful.” 
Hence we have ovy 7jxora as a substitute for péyeora in co-ordi- 
nate sentences, as Thucyd. I. 68: mwpoonxes nuas ovy Kota ectrey 
dom xal peyioTa eyKAnpata Exopev. 

(ee) The superlative may be used with relatives or relative 
particles to express the highest degree possible, so that we may 
supply duvards éore or Svvaras yevéoOar. Thus Plat. Symp. 
p- 220 B: aayou otov Sevorarov, “in the sharpest possible frost ” 
(otos Suvaras ryeverOar Seworaros). Similarly ws raywora, “as 
quickly as possible” (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 26); Giws adptora, “in the 
best way possible” (Asch. Agam. 611); 4 dpeorov (Xen. Cyr. 11. 
4, § 32); dcov rayiora (Soph. El. 1457); dre awreiorov ypdvov 
(Xen. Cyr, vi. 1, § 43); d2rot wrpocwratw (KEurip. Androm. 924) ; 
otws Srrws Hovora (Soph. Trach. 330); ws dv padiora (Thucyd. 
VI. 57); Gre ém’ edayioroy (Id. 111. 46); ws év éyupwrare (Xen. 

Cyr. 1. 6, § 26). But the verb denoting possibility is often found, 
so that the sentence is complete; thus Thucyd. vit. 21: vais as 
Suvatas wrelotas. Xen. Mem. it. 8, § 4: ws evs avopotoratn. 
Id. Anad. 1. 3,§ 15: 4 Suvatov parmiora. Id. Mem. tv. 5, § 2: 
ws oloy Té ye padtoTa, 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON THE CATEGORICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
DIFFEREN T KINDS OF PREDICATES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


417 IN the categorical proposition there are, as has been 
already mentioned (above, 400, (y)), three kinds of predicates: 


(A) Primary, when there is nothing between the subject and 
predicate, except the copula, either expressed or implied. 


(B) Secondary, when the predicate is connected with the sub- 
ject through a verb which already contains a primary predicate. 


(C) Tertiary, when in the second case there is also a mpodmfis 
or anticipation of a distinct predication of something additional. 
Accordingly, 


(A) Primary predicates are the following: (a) Attributive 
nouns, whether substantives or adjectives. (5) Participles and 
other verbals. (c) Verbs of the indicative mood. 


(B) Secondary predicates are the following: (a) Adverbs. 
(6) Cases of nouns and participles (1) without or (2) with pre- 
positions. 

(C) Tertiary predicates are oblique cases of ean ad-~ 
es and participles. ; 


§ I. A. Primary Predicates. (a) Nouns. 


418 When a noun is predicated directly, the copula is either 
a verb expressing existence, subsistence, &c., such as eipl, yvyvopat, 
épuy, upd, Tédkw, Urapyw, péveo, Siapévw; or a verb expressing 
appellation, designation, nomination, appointment, &c., such a8 Kxa- 
NOUPAL, akoVW, KAVwW, cvopatopat, TpocayopEevopat, Trowodual, Kab- 
lorapat, atrodelxvupat, evpicxopat, vowlfouas, Téutropat, aipovpat, 
xEtporovodpat, Aayyave. Verbs of the former class are usually 
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added in the infinitive to verbs of appearing, seeming, &c., such as 
gaivopat, Sona, éorxa, which may also serve as copula without any 
such addition. 
(a) 6 @c6s éorw ayabes, * God is good.” 
(5) Oo ep € €pacrns xandetrat, ‘he who loves is called a lover.” 
(c)’ of Tlépcar évopltovro adxyuwraro, “the ica were 
considered bravest.” 
(2) “Apaorras érréupOn xatackotros, ‘‘ Araspas was sent as a 
spy. 
(ec) “ArAxtBiadns npeOn otpatnyos, ‘“ Alcibiades was chosen 
general. is 
(f) obt Braye retyoroiss, ott’ éyeporoOn, “he was not 
chosen to build the walls by lot or show of hands.” 
(9g) 0¢ vopuoe Stapévovewy axivyrot, “the laws remain unchanged.” 
(h) xarerdv Soxet Todt Td Epyov, “ this work seems difficult.” 
(7) 7d S€ Toe Knp paiveras elvar, “but this appears to thee to 
| be death.” 
(k) evdaluwv daiveras 6 avnp, “the man appears happy.” 
Regularly, these primary predicates agree with their subjects in 
gender and number; and all verbs, whether they merely serve as 
copula or contain in themselves the primary predicate, agree with 
the subject of the sentence in number and person. But the follow- 
ing irregularities are not of unfrequent occurrence : 


(a2) The primary predicate does not agree with the subject in 
gender and number. . 


(aa) The predicate may stand in the neuter singular without 
regard to the gender and number of the subject, if we wish to indi- 
cate that the subject belongs to a particular class of things; as ove 
ayaov woAvKcoipavin (II. 11. 204), “a multitude of rulers is not a 
good thing’’—does not belong to the class of good things; at pera- 
Sonat Avrnpoy (Eurip. Herc. F. 1263), “ changes are a troublesome 
thing.” 

(6b) The predicate takes its gender from the meaning and not 
from the grammatical form of the subject; as TO pewpaxtov éyévero 
xados, “the boy grew up handsome ;” and this applies also to epi- 
thets (above, 414) and secondary predicates, as ire Téxvov (Od. Xv. 
509) ; & Pirn Wyn, otyer 87) arrodkumrady nyas (Xen. Cyr. vil. 3, § 8). 

(8) The verb does not agree with the subject in number. 


yo eee 
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(aa) When the subject is a neuter plural the verb is generally 
singular, as ta pa tpéyet. The reason for this has been already 
given (381, (d)); and the same rule occasionally applies to the dual, 
as 1, xx111. 477 : Sépxeras doce. But the plural may follow a neuter 
plural nominative (1) if it indicates a plural personality, as Plat. 
Lach. p. 180 E: Ta petpaxia érrauvotvow; (2) if the objects referred 
to are necessarily distributed and numerous, as Xen. Anab. I. 7, 
§ 17: gavepa joav nai irmov xai avOpwrwy ixvn moddd; (3) if 
the objects are separated by locality or otherwise, as Xen. Cyr. 11. 
2, §17: taira pev 5) rowadta édéyorro, because the sayings of 
diverse parties are alluded to. In general this use of the plural 
verb with the neuter plural is more common in Xenophon, and in 
the Jonic and Doric poets, than in the majority of the prose writers. 


(bb) With éere and some other verbs the singular verb is used 
with the plural subject, even when the latter is masculine or femi- 
nine; a8 Plat. Huthyd. 302 c: gore yap Euovye nai Swot. Sympos. 
188 B: wal ydp mayvat nai yddalae Kal epvaiBas yiyverar. This 
idiom is called the schema Pindaricum, and Pindar uses a singular 
verb a8 a copula between a plural subject and a plural predicate, 
Ol. x. 4: pervydpves tyvot votépwv apyal Aéywv TédreT AL. 


(cc) If the subject, though singular, is a collective noun, the 
verb is plural ; this applies not only to nouns of multitude, as dios, 
wrH00s, otparorredsov, &c., but also to words or expressions like 
Exaatos, Tis, ANOS GAXOP, El TUS, OoTUS, Os av, &e. Thus Alci- 
phron, Ep. 111.10: 6 dios eis ro Oéarpov mpoedOovres éBowv. Plat. 
Resp. p. 550 E: aGAXos GAXov copay Kal cis Gyrov iby TO AROS 
TOLOUTOY GUTOY aTretpyacaVrTo. | 

(dd) The plural verb stands beside a singular vocative, if the 
act refers to the companions also of the person addressed, as Soph. 
Phil. 466: 75n, réxvov, crédrcobe ; 

(ce) When the plural of the first person is used royally and 
majestically, as it is called, for the singular, the proper number may 
be resumed even in the same sentence; as Eurip. Troad. 904: ds 
ov dixaiws, ny Oavw, Gavovpeba. 

(ff) The dual, which is only an exceptional plural, may have 
a plural predicate or verb; as Plat. Resp. p. 478 a: Suvapes appd- 
tepal éorov, Soka te nal emiotnym. Soph. Antig.55: aderpad dvo 
xowwoy wopor Katetpyacayro. And a feminine dual may agree with 
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a masculine predicate or epithet; as Xen. Cyr. 1. 2, § 11: pay 
appdw Tovrw To npépa Noyilovrar. 

(99) If two or more subjects are referred to a common copula 
or predicate, the latter may either be plural or take its inflexion 
from the nearest or the predominant subject; but the adjectival pre- 
dicate is in the neuter plural if the subjects denote inanimate 
things; as Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 15: Ervyov ey 1@ repiTratep Svres 
IIpdgevos xat Hevopav. Thucyd. 1. 29: éorparnye: rav vedy. Apt- 
oreds kat Kaddxparns cai Tysdvwp. Xen. Anab. 1.10, § 1: Bace- 
Nevs Kal of ory avT@ eiowimre. Plat. Huthyd. p. 279 B: evyéverai 
te xal Suvapets nal Tial Sra éotw dyaba ovra. 

(hh) The copulative verb may agree in number with either the 
subject or predicate, if the latter is a substantive or a substantival 
adjective ; as Herod. 11. 16: ro wadat at @nBae Alyvirtos éxandéero. 
Thucyd. tv. 26: alriov jv of Aaxedaspdvioe mpoeurévres. 


419 As the predicate is necessarily a general term, it is pro- 
perly distinguished from the subject by the omission of the article ; 
as 

6 Ywxparns jv avOpwrros. 
6 avOpwiros nv codes. 
See, however, above, 394, (8). 
(a) When the predication is thus distinct, the copula is often 
omitted; as 
AeuKos 6 Nartros, ‘‘ the horse is white.” 

(6) The copula is very frequently omitted, when the following 
qualitative phrases form the predicate: qpovdos, éroipos, pddvov, 
etxos, SnAov, yarerdv, dEvos, Suvatds, olds Te, advvaros, Oavpactoy, 
aunyavoy bcov, avayrn, xpewv, Oéuts, Opa, Kawpds, ov Todvs ypoves 
€€& ov, &c.; as 

dpovda tareAnpata (Soph. Cd. Col. 660). 
They are often predicated in the neuter plural; as 
yarera éort rwrepvybyvecOar (Herod. Ix. 2). 


(c) The omission of the copula is most usual in the third per- 
son, but there are examples of its absence with the other persons; 
thus we have with the emphatic pronoun (Asch. Hum, 547), dévov 
de rovd’ éya xaOdpovos, and (Pind. Ol. 1v. 24), obros éya tayutare, 
“such a one am I here before you for swiftness ;” "EAAny éyd, “a 
Greek am I; and the like. And éopéy is understood with érotpos 
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in Plat. Resp. 499 D: aept rovrou Erotwos TH AOYo StapayeoOas, 
where the pronoun 7eis is also omitted. 


(zd) The copula is often omitted in relative sentences; thus 
Enurip. Alc. 171: avras 5é Bwpovs, of nat’ ’Adunrou Sopovs [eto], 
mpoonOe. This is sometimes found to be the case with the relative 
particles dre and e¢; thus (Plat. Resp. vi. p. 505 A): Gre ye 7) Tov 
ayabod ida péyrrtov pabnpa [éorl], wodraKes axnnoas. Soph. Phil. 
1246: aad et Sixaa [éori], rev copav xpeicow Tade. 


(e) The omission of the copula with the antecedent is regular 
in such phrases as ovdels [e€oriv] Gores ov, and the like, where the 
construction is often obliterated by an attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of its relative (above, 405). | 


{f) The copula is sometimes wanting even in the dependent 
moods; thus the imperative is omitted (Xen. Anab. 111. 3, § 14): 
Tois Oeots yadpis [€oTrw]; the subjunctive (12. L 547): oy pév &’ 
érvetnes [7] axoveyev; the optative (Theocr. xvIIl. 25): ray ovd’ av 
Tes apewpos [ely], eel x’ “EA&va wrapiowG7 ; the objective infinitive 
(Plat. Phed. p. 74 E): ovKouy oporoyoiper avayxaiov mov [elvac]. 


(g) A preposition with its case, or a compound involving this 
combination, seems to be specially adapted for predication, without 
the copula or some other verb containing the primary predication 
implied; thus Ausch. Agam. 675: rodvavdpol te pepacmides xuva- 
yol xat’ lyvos mAatay adavrov [jecay or elrrovro}, “the shielded 
huntsmen went or followed in the invisible track of their oars.” 
Eurip. Electr. 733: vepéras & Evvdpor mpos dpxrov, “the watery 
clouds went to the north.”” And even in a secondary predication 
we have the same usage, as in Thucyd. Iv. 126: xara aodas [tovres 
or érropevot] Td etnpuyov ey TH dodanet okeis évdelevuvrat, “ follow- 
ing at their heels, they keenly exhibit their courage when there is 
no risk.” Hence we have the same omission with compound adjec- 
tives, as in Ausch. Agam. 277: vimeprérns re [np0n], mévrov adore 
vortioas tx Gis [?], ropevrod Napstrados wrpos ySovnv, mrevKn, TO ypvao- 
deyyes @s Tis NALOS wéXas TrapayyelAaca Maxiorouv cxorais, where 
there is a secondary predicate of time in the aorist participle mrapay- 
yetaca, “the pine torch was lifted aloft—so that the fishes rose 
to the surface of the sea to enjoy the passenger light,—having sped 
forward its blaze to the watch-towers of Macistus.”’ 

51 
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In this case, as in those mentioned above (d), where we have 
given an instance of the phrase with the preposition (Eurip. Alec. 
171), the copula is omitted in relative sentences; thus Arist. Pol. I. 
9,§ 6: 1@ eloayerOar dv évdecis [clot] nal exméurrew dv mreova- 
Cover, “‘ by the importation of the things which they want, and by 
the exportation of their superfluities.”’ 


§ III. Primary Predicates. (b) Participles and other Verbals. 
(a) FParticiples. 

420 (aa) The active participles are not very often used as pri- 
mary predicates, for the tenses of the verb will generally express 
our meaning with sufficient definiteness: consequently 6 ériros 
tpéxet will be more common than 6 (amos éort tpéywv, which i3 
equivalent to it (above, 381). But we find such phrases as 030s 7 
opwpévn nv ayovoa avw (Xen. Anab. Iv. 3, § 5); and in an emphatic 
passage we might say, 6 avOpwrds éotw éurvéwy (cf. Auschy]l. 
Agam. 629); or, 6 trais éoti wavt ayvody Kal wavt atroBNéTwv Eis 
tov didacxanrov (cf. Plat. Phed. p. 239 8B); or, in the aorist, Ww o 
OepioroxrAns BeBaorata 8 gicews ioxydy Snrdocas xal aks Oav- 
paca (Thucyd. 1. 138, § 3); or, in the perfect, 6 ypnopds éoras 
Sedopxas (/Esch. Ag. 1150). The difference between this mode of 
predication and that with the finite verb is shown by such passages 
as the following; Thucyd. 1. 38, § 2: 87Aov Ort, et Trois mAéoow 
apéoxovrés éopev, toicS dv povois ovx dpOas dmapécxoipev, “it 
is clear that if we habitually give satisfaction to the greater num- 
ber, there can be no justice in the dissatisfaction which these alone 
profess to entertain.” Id. m1. 2, § 1: @ perawewropevoe joan, 
‘which things they were sending for.” | 

(6b) ‘The passive participle in -yévos is very often predicated ; 
indeed, as we have seen above (324, (8)), it is a substitute for cer- 
tain tense forms; and for the sake of emphasis we have such 
phrases a8 xapt atropovows joba yeypaypévos (/Eschyl. Ag. 733), 
‘* you were painted very unfavourably.” 


(8) Other Verbals. 


421 The verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos are also very often 
used as primary predicates; thus, 
TovTo ov pyntdy éort pol. 
aoKntéa éoti co 7 apern. 
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But the verbal in -réos is also used as a mere infinitive, without 
inflexion, and governing the case of the noun, which in the direct 
predication would have been the subject. Here the dative is taken 
in immediate connexion with the substantive verb, and éori pou, 
éoré cot, ‘there is to me,” “there is to thee,” &c., mean, “I. 
have,” “thou hast” (to do so and so), i.e. ‘it is right or necessary 
for me and thee to do so.” Thus for acxnréa éorl-coe 4 apern, 
“virtue is-for-thee to cultivate,” we may write aoxytéov éoti-cot 
thv aperny, ‘‘it-is-for-thee to cultivate virtue,” i.e. “thou must 
cultivate virtue;” and so, if the verb implied governs another case; 
as ériOupnréov éoti-cot THs aperns. The person is sometimes but 
more rarely expressed in the accusative, as in Plat. Crit. p. 49 a: 
ovdevl tpdr@ ghapyev éxdvras abducntéov elvat. Both constructions 
may appear in the same sentence, as Herod. 1x. 58: éxelvows 
taita rrovedot ovK émitpertéa eoti, adAA Stwxréor etal, “ it-is-not- 
(for us) to give permission to them doing these things, but they 
are-for-us to pursue (we must pursue them).”’ 


Obs. 1 Just in the same way we have Sixawy éorw éué Tratra rovety 
by the side of Sixacds eit ratra motety ; whence we have the negatives ei 
pn adixa ye, or ddixotnv pevr’ av ei py, i.e. “I ought to do so.” Similarly 
we have afiv éort, SjAov éorww ene, x.t. r., by the side of agtos eit, d7A0s 
eiu. And as Set=déov éori is equivalent to Sixawy éort, we may have 
both zoAAot Séw rovro movety and vroAXov Bet ene rovTo zrovety. 


Obs. 2 As the verbals in -rds and -réos are of a qualitative or ad- 
verbial nature, like the adjectives mentioned above (419, (5)), we often 
find them predicated in the neuter plural; as __. 

avyyvior dv Rv cot rovd épacOjvat A€xous (Eurip. Med. 491). 
ovvextroré’ éoti cou Kai THv Tpvya (Aristoph. Plut. 1085). 

Obs. 3 For this reason, and because the stress in the combination 
éori pot, éori cor, as expressing the subject, falls upon the dative of the 
pronoun, the substantive verb is often omitted, and sometimes when the 
subject is clear, the pronoun also is wanting; thus we may have 

- yoaixos ovdapas yoonréa (Soph. Antig. 678) 

for ovdapus Set nds noodobas yuvatxos. 

Obs. 4 We observe this in other combinations of éori with the 

dative ; thus in Homer, //. xvi. 159, 

—- wGow St rapyiov aipart dowoy, 
awaovw includes the subject and copula—“ all had their mouths gory with 
blood.” 


Obs. 5 There cannot be an omission of the copula when the par- 
ticiple is. predicated in a conditional sentence. Apparent instances to 
the contrary are corrupt. 
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§ IV. Primary Predicates. (c) Tenses of the Fintte Verb. 

422 As every verb has reference to action, and all action 
must take place in time, whatever is predicated by a verb is a 
predication of tense. 

A predication of tense has reference either to the time of speak- 
ing, or to some other point of time which must be defined. In 
the former case the tense 1s called (a) definite or determinate; in 
the latter (8) indefinite or indeterminate’, 

(a) In Greek the following are the definite tenses which relate 
to the time of speaking: 

The present, which expresses simultaneity, i.€. 

quod significat rem geri eo «ps0 tempore, quo loquimur. 
The future, which expresses postertority, i.e. 
quod significat fore ut res geratur post id tempus, quo lo- 
quimur. 
The perfect, which expresses anteriority, i.e. 
quod significat rem gestam fuisse ante id tempus, quo lo- 
quimur. 
Thus: 
ypahew, I write or am writing,” i.e. “now, at the moment of 
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yparpo, “I shall write,” i.e. “at some time after the moment of 


speaking.” - 
yéypada, “I have written,” i.e. “‘at some time defore the mo- 
ment of speaking.” 
(8) The following are the indefinite tenses, which relate to 
some time specially defined. 
The imperfect, which expresses stmultaneity, i.e. 
quod significat rem geri aliqguo tempore, de quo loquimur. 
The aorist, which expresses posteriortty, 1.€. 
quod significat fore ut res geratur post aliquod i de 
quo loquimur. 
The pluperfect, which expresses anteriority, i.e. 
quod significat rem gestam fuisse ante aliquod tempus, de 
quo loquimur. 


1 This classification is due to J. L. Burnouf, to whom it was suggested by the 
tenses of the French verb; see New Cratylus, § 372. 
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Thus: 
éypagor, “I was writing,’ i.e. “at some specified time.”’ 
éypayra, ‘I wrote,” i.e. “ after some specified time.” 
éyeypadew, “I had written,” i.e. “before some specified time.” 


(a) Definete Tenses. 
423 A,1. The Present. 


(aa) It is unnecessary to give any examples of the ordinary 
use of the present indicative. But there are three applications of 
this tense which deserve special notice. 


(1) In lively narratives the present is used for the imperfect or 
aorist, to signify that an action was going on, or that a deed was 
done, at some time specified by the context; thus Thucyd. vir. 83: 
kal avadapBavovei Te Ta OTAa Kat ot Lupaxovov aicbdvoytas Kat 
éraumvoay yvovres S¢ of “AOnvaios Gti ov AavOavovet xaréGevro 
[ra dada] mad: here the present is mixed up with the aorist, to 
show that the actions denoted by the former continued up to the 
point of time indicated by the latter. Again, we may have the 
present in a relative sentence, with an emphatical reference to past 
time; as in Eurip. Bacch. 2: Atéyvoos dv rixret tof 4 Kadpou 
Kopn Yeuéryn Aoxevbecio’ aorpamnpdpe mrupi, where the aorist Ao- 
xevleioa, as well as the particle zroré, indicates the past time, to 
which rixres points as the moment of the event described; cf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 640; Xen. Ages. 11. 17—20, Anab. 1.1; Thucyd. 
I. 48. 


(2) The present is used for the future in order to express the 
certainty of the coming event; thus we have the prophecy of 
Apollo, Pind. Ol. vu. 42: Tlépyapos audi reais yepds épyaclag 
aMoxerat, ‘Troy is taken, i.e. is not impregnable, but is doomed 
to capture, where thy hands have wrought,” though afterwards, 
when a definite time is referred to, we have the future apferat. See 
also Pind. Pyth.1v. 49; and Herod. vir. 140, where we have pévec, 
Nelrreras, wédec and épelvres in a Delphic oracle. Xen. Cyr. vu. 1, 
19: viv dpas Epyov Tis os Taxvepyias viv yap et POacopey K.T.r. 
ovdels atroGavetrat. 

(3) The present is used for the perfect in verbs which express 
the permanence of a state, or an impression and its results. Such 
are axovw, KAUw, aicOavonat, pavOave, yvyvooxw, expressing the 
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continuance of a perception or cognizance: adixéw, “I am a wrong- 
doer;” . éEavyéw, “‘I boast or am confident;” Ovyjcxw, “I am 
dying” (Soph. Gd. T. 118); wxdw, “I am victor or have con- 
quered;” gevyw, “I am an exile.” Thus Hom. Od. xv. 403: 
vioos Tus Lupin KucdnoKetat el tov axovers, “if you have heard,” 
i.e. possess knowledge by hearsay on that point; similarly Soph. 
Phil, 261: Sv Krew tows, “whom perhaps you have heard of, 
know by hearsay.” Ausch. Agam. 305: vexed 8 6 mp@ros cal 
redeutaios Spapov, “ both the first and the last (in the series) have 
conquered in the race.” 


(6b) Besides these usages there may be cases, in which, 
although the main verb is present both in form and signification, 
the reference is emphatically to the past and no longer existing 
state of things. Thus we have the two remarkable passages in 
Thucydides, 1.6 and 1. 32. In the former we read: of rrpeoBurepot 
avtois tay evdaipdvor Sia TO aB8podiarroy ov rrodvs ypdvos ézevdy 
NXiT@vas TE \uvoUs erravcayvTo Hopodyres Kal xpwBvdAov avadovpevot, 
where the words dsa 76 a8podiacrov bear an involved past sense, 
which qualifies the whole passage: “such was their luxurious 
attire, that it 7s only a short time since they saw the old men of 
the wealthy class among them leave off wearing linen tunics and 
binding up a knot of their hair with the fastening of golden 
mannah-flies.”” In the other passage we read: Evyyroyn, e¢ un 
peTa Kakias, yvouns Sé wadXov apaptia, TH MpoTEepoy amrpaypwooury 
evavtia ToApe@pev, Where, as in the former example, the past refer- 
ence on which the emphasis depends, in opposition to the present 
ToApa@pev, is involved in the clause p27) pera xaxlas x.7.d.: “ allow- 
ance should be made for us if, when there was previously no male- 
volence, but only an error of judgment, we now venture on a mea- 
sure at variance with our former isolation:’’ for certainly the 
orator does not imply that the present wish of his countrymen to 
form an alliance with Athens is an error of judgment: he con- 
cedes that only with reference to their former ampaypoovvn or 
unwillingness to encumber themselves with foreign politics. 


424 B,1. The Future. 


(aa) As distinguished from the periphrastic future with néAXAw, 
the simple form is used to denote a future event without any 
specification of the time after which it will happen, whereas the 
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periphrastic future requires or implies a definition of the time. 
Thus Plat. Gorg. 523 A: os adnO7 ovra NéEw cor a pédrw Eye, 
‘‘Y shall speak the truth in what I am now going to say.” 


(6b) The simple future often conveys the meaning of obliga- 
tion rather than mere futurity. Thus Xen. Mem. 11.1, 17: of es 
Thy Baoiueny téxvnv traWbevopevot Ti Siadépovet trav e€ avayens 
xaxoTraSouvTwv, et ye Trewnaovct Kai Sipnoover kal prywcover, “ if 
they must (are obliged to) suffer hunger and thirst and cold.” 
Eurip. Med. 1320: réy’ ef te Bovrer, xetpt S ov savoes mroré, 
“speak if you like, but you shall not touch me with your hand.” 
Hence, as we shall see, the future used interrogatively becomes 
equivalent to an imperative, as in Arist. Aves, 1571: &€eus arpé- 
pas, “keep quiet.” 


(cc) The future seems to be used for the present in cases when 
we imply a habit so usual or confirmed, that it may be expected 
and relied on; thus, ainip copes Tas ev TH Bip cupdopas pao 
oloes TOV rw, “a wise man will be found to bear, may be 
expected to bear, usually bears, misfortunes more easily than 
others.” 


(dd) In relative sentences the future implies the object or 
end proposed; thus, éXeyou, bru jxovey Hryewdvas Exyovres, of avrovs 
akovow &vOev &ovot tra erurndeca, “they said they would bring 
with them guides who would lead them (to lead them) to a place 
from which they would (in order that they might from thence) 
get provisions.” 


(ee) The verb BovAovas is sometimes used in the future, 
although the wish itself is present, because the mind passes on 
to the desired object, which is regarded as still absent and to 
come, and because a sort of conditional possibility is implied ; 
thus Eurip. Med. 259: rocotrov otv cov tuyxave BovAncopat, 
Hv pot wépos tes pyyavn T éEevpeO7, “1 shall desire to obtain so 
much from you,’ if circumstances admit of my obtaining what 
I wish. Soph. Gd. Col. 1291: xal rair’ ad’ vpav, bd Eéva, 
BovrAncopa nal raivd’ adedpaiv xai tatpos Kxupety éyoi, “I shall 
desire to obtain these things from you,” if you will obligeme. Cd. 
T. 1076: rovpov 8 eye, Ket opixpov eort, orrépy ively BovAncopas, 
‘‘T shall wish to see it,” i.e. “I shall be glad to see it.” 
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(ff) The future sometimes implies that a thing is doomed 

or destined, as in the lines of Philemon: 
ovn €or ovdé els 

@ p27) Kaxov TL yéyovey 1) ‘yevnoeras, 
Hence the phrase & xaxas arodovpeve, “QO thou, that art doomed 
to perish basely,” of an execration; and this too with the article, as 
in Euripides : 

ving me Xpela x7) Kaxas Ghoupévy 

yaornp vd hs bn wavra yiyverat Kaxa. 

(gg) In the infinitive the future is used after verbs of re- 
questing, wishing, &c., where in English we are content to em- 
ploy the present; thus, é5e7@ncav ot KopivOio. trav Meyapéwv 
vavol odas Evympotéuyeyv, “the Corinthians requested of the 
Megarians to (that they would) assist in escorting them with a 
fleet ;” tov arodcuov Suevoodvro mpoOvpws olcew, ‘‘ they intended 
to (that they would) carry on the war with spirit;”’ of "A@nvatos 
édievro THs Yexedlas dpEav, “the Athenians desired to (that they 
might) rule over Sicily.” 


425 C,1. The Perfect. 


(aa) The perfect expresses the state or condition consequent 
on an action; thus Xen. Cyr. vi. 4, §14: noxnxate peév Ta eis Toy 
TWONEPLOV TOAD paGANov THY Todeulov, cuvrétpapOe Se nal ouvré- 
taxGe év T@ avT@ TOAD TWAELw dN Ypovoy 7 of Trodépiot Kal cur- 
DEVIKNKATE PET AAXHAMV, TOV 5é qodEeLiwy of TOAAOL GUYNnTTHNVTAL 
pe® éavrar, “you have been exercised, and the discipline remains; 
you have been nurtured and drawn up together, and have shared 
in victories up to this time; but most of your enemies have been 
continually partners in defeat:’’ so that the two states or con- 
ditions may be contrasted. 


(5) Hence the perfect often denotes the completion of an act, 
especially the fixed result of a thought or determination; thus 
Thucyd. 1. 120: 6 dy qodtéue evrvyia wreovatwy ovx évrebupnras 
Opaces aniorw ératpopevos, “he, who in war is lifted up by 
prosperity, has not reflected, has not come to the just conclusion, 
that he is elated by a boldness on which he ought not to rely ;” 
ef. the érOyyeiras yap ovdets which immediately follows, and 
means “no one reflects,” i.e. is in the habit of reflecting. Simi- 
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larly Dem. Phil. 1.§19: radta pa édorw & maou Sedo Gaz dmpl 
Seiv, “these are the sentiments, which, I maintain, ought to be 
the fixed convictions of all.” 


(cc) The perfect often denotes an immedjate consequence 
with or without the explanatory particles evOus, raxv, mapayphypa ; 
thus Thucyd. 11. 45: 70 un éurrodav avavtraywviote evvoig retlun- 
rat, “that which is no longer in the way is at once (ipso facto) 
held in honour;” Xen. Cyr. Iv. 2, § 26: 6 yap xpatéy dua travra 
cuvnpraxev, “he who conquers at once carries off everything ;”’ 
Plat. Crat.432 A: apiOpcs, éav apérns te 9 mpoabijs, Erepos evOvs 
ryéyove, ‘a number, if you add anything to it, or subtract from it, 
becomes at once (ipso facto) different.” 


Indefinite Tenses. 
426 A, 2. The Imperfect. 


(aa) The imperfect, as its name signifies, denotes an incom- 
plete action, one that is in its course, and is not yet brought to its 
intended accomplishment. It implies therefore that a certain 
thing was going on at a specified time, but excludes the assertion 
that the end of the action was attained. Hence it may often be 
expressed by the paraphrase “began to,” “proceeded to,” “ at- 
tempted to,” especially by the side of the aorist indicating, as we 
shall see, the single or completed action. Thus Thucyd. 11. 92, 
§ 2: ws 9 vais SuePOeipero, Exchakev éavrov Kal ékérecev és Tov 
Atpéva, “ when the ship was sinking, he (Timocrates) slew himself 
and fell overboard into the harbour ;”’ because the sinking of the 
ship, after it was pierced by the beak, was a comparatively slow 
process, whereas the suicide and its result were single and moment- 
ary acts. Similarly in a longer passage of Xenophon: ézret varny- 
tlatev 4 parayE xal aya y carmuyE épOéyEato Kai éravavitoy 
Kal pera tadta nradaloy nal dua ta Sopata xabiecav, évraidba 
ovKére edé€avro of qoute GAN éEdevyov, “when the phalanx 
proceeded to meet them, and at the same time the trumpet sounded 
(single and completed act), they proceeded to sing the pean, and 
after these things raised the war-cry, and at the same time proceeded 
to level their spears, thereupon the enemies no longer awaited their 
attack (completed result), but proceeded to flee.” The tentative 
signification is clearly conveyed by such verbs as «re/vw, when 
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predicated of a person still living; thus Iphigenia says of herself 
(Eurip. Iph. T. 27): vaép aupds petapocia AndOeio’ exarvdpnv 
Eipet. So in the optative, Gd. Col. 996: ef ris oe xreivor wapa- 
oTas, woTepa TruvOavor av ei maTnp a 6 Kaivwv 7 Tivol av evbéas ; 
Indeed the tentative meaning had so attached itself to this verb, 
that it is sometimes used in the same sense even in the aorist: 
see Soph. 47.1105; Eurip. Jon, 1500. Something of the same 
kind is observable in cases where an incomplete act is interrupted 
by its remedy or otherwise; as Andoc. p. 133, 40: ézeid) re 
evder0ar amadAduToO, nynoato TAaANOT Katevrov Sia TovTOU cwOnvas 
av, “when he found that he was ruining himself (beginning to be 
ruined) by falsehood, he thought that he would save himself by 
giving true information.” 


(6b) The idea of incompleteness very frequently passes into 
that of repetition, especially in the case of verbs like édeyor, 
éxéXevov; thus: tovs pev mrpéaBeus evOvds amrndXrakav’ éauvrov § éxé- 
Aevev atroaréhrew 6 Bcuroroxdys, “they immediately got rid of 
the ambassadors, but Themistocles proceeded to urge, kept urging, 
repeatedly recommended them to send him away.” Hence we 
explain the opposition to the aorist in such passages as Herod. vii. 
63: otroe Sé vard pév ‘EXAjvav éexaréovro Yupriot, vad Sé rév Bap- 
Bdpwv 'Acovpton éxdrnOnoay, “they used to be called Syrians by 
the Greeks, but they had the name of Assyrians from the bar- 


barians.’’ 


(cc) ‘The imperfect is often used to intimate that the circum- 
stances mentioned existed or were observed at a particular time, 
and it is neither asserted nor denied that the same state of things 
still continues ; thus (Xen. Anab. 1. 4,§ 9): 6 Xados aétapos Fy 
TAnps ixOvwv peyarwv Kal mpakwv, ods of LUpor Oeodrs evopttov xar 
aducely ov« elwy, ‘the river Chalus was (at the time when Xeno- 
phon was there) full of large tame fishes, which the Syrians at 
that time regarded as divinities, and did not allow to be injured.” 


(dd) This is particularly common, when a previous statement 
is recalled to recollection; thus: qv 7 povove) avtictpodos THs 
yupvactiKns, eb péuvnoat, “ music was (in our previous argument) 
the counterpart of music, if you remember.” 


(ee) But it may be implied that the previous admission, 
assumption, or observation was, after all, erroneous; and this is 
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idiomatically expressed by the imperfect with the particle dpa; 
thus Soph. Electr. 1175: os ovx dp Aon trav eudy ovdev Kaxar, 
“how it now seems that after all I knew nothing of my miseries !”’ 
Eurip. Troad. 414: ovdév te xpeloow trav To pndev Fv dpa, “ they 
were not a whit better after all than a cypher.” Herod. Iv. 64: 
Sépua 5é avOpwrrov jv dpa oyedsy Sepuatrwv tavtwy NevKoTaTov 
Aaptrporntt, “so then it seems that after all the human skin was, 
what we shquld not expect, the whitest and brightest of all skins.” 


(ff) In connexion with this usage we find the imperfect in 
verbs and phrases like ee, Eypny, eixds jv, dperor, to signify a 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things, and a wish or 
opinion that it ought not to have taken place; thus: 

ove éypnv Torte 

TOY TpayuaTov THY yAMocay ioyvew Téo?, 

GAN’ elte ypnar eSpace ypnaor Eder eye, 

elt’ avd arovnpa Tovs AGyous elvat cabpous, 
“the tongue ought not to have been stronger than deeds, but when 
actions were good there ought to have been good words, but the 
words ought to have been feeble when the deeds were bad.” 
Similarly: ededs qv vuas ur) padraxds, dorep viv, Evppaxeiv, “ it 
would have been reasonable that you should not, as now, act the 
part of faint-hearted allies; dpere pev Kipos fyv, ézrei 5¢ reredev- 
TnKev, erraryedAroueOa ’Apiale eis tov Opdvoy tov Bacirevov xabreiv 
avroy, ‘‘ Cyrus ought to have lived (would that he had lived), but 
since he is dead, we offer to Arizus to seat him on the royal 
throne.”’ 


427 3B, 2. The Aorist. 


Since the aorist, in its fuller and more usual form, contains the 
adjunct o-, by which the future expresses time to come, as well as 
the augment é-, which expresses past time, it confines the action 
predicated within certain limits of previous and subsequent time. 
From this limitation or isolation of the predicated action spring 
all the uses and applications of the Greek aorist. 


(aa) As a strictly historical tense the aorist denotes single 
acts, or acts which had both their commencement and their termi- 
nation at the time specified; and if a continuance ever seems to be 
implied, it is to be referred to something consequent on the action 
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predicated by the aorist, not to that action itself. The following 
passages will illustrate the usage; Thucyd. 11. 22: yerol duddexa 
avéBawov, av nyetro ‘Appéas xat mpw@ros avé8n, “twelve men 
lightly equipped proceeded to go up, and Ammeas was their 
leader, and he got up first” (i.e. succeeded in getting up, which 
was the end of the whole proceeding). Xen. Anad. 11. 4, § 31: 
évraida Euewav nyépas tpeis, Kal TOY TeTpwpévwv Evexa, Kal aya 
émitndeva ToAANa elxov, “there they remained three days (i.e. the 
three days contained and completed the period of their stay, so 
that it was a single and separate incident in the march), both on 
account of the wounded, and at the same time they had (during 
those three days, which in themselves were a continuous period) 
plenty of provisions.” Thucyd. 1. 14: Aapetos peta KapBionv 
Tlepoav eBacidevoe, “Darius became king of the Persians after 
Cambyses,” i.e. his coming to the throne was a point of time or 
a single incident between the continued periods of his own and his 
predecessor’s reigns. Plat. Phedr. 243 B: Xrnalyopos tounoas 87 
Tacay THY KaXoupeVnY Tradtv@diay Trapayphnpya avéBrcYrev, “ Stesi- 
chorus, having composed all the so-called palinode, immediately 
recovered his sight,’ i.e. although he continued to see afterwards, 
the recovery was a single incident between his seeing and his 
previous blindness. 


(bb) From this use of the aorist to denote a single act, or one 
completed within certain limits in past time, we derive its employ- 
ment in cases where the singleness of the act is alone regarded, and 
where the predication of time is, as the name aorist (adpuotos) 1m- 
plies, quite indefinite. In fact we might substitute for the aorist 
the future, which is the same tense without the augment as the 
mark of past time. Thus in the passage quoted above (424, (cc)): 
avnp aodds tas cupopas paov olce Tav ddAXwv, We might substi- 
tute 7veyxe for olvet, and render it “he bears in each separate case,’’ 
‘the is found, as often as the occasion arises, and for each separate 
occasion, to bear his misfortunes more easily than others.” ‘That 
we may thus fall back on the future is clear from the fact, that, in 
the second case of conditional propositions, where the future regu- 
larly follows the subjunctive with ay (below, 502), the aorist may 
take its place, when the habitual act expected is regarded as single, 

“separate, and of repeated but distinct occurrence. Thus of a pas- 
sage from Adgina to Athens (Plat. Gorg. 511 p): day é& Avyivns 
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Sedpo odon, olwar du’ oBdrous erpataro, “if the pilot’s art shall 
have brought us safe from AXgina to this city, I presume it charges 
(in each case, and for each passage) two obols.” And so of punish- 
ments for different offences ; Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2, § 2: qv 5é res TovTav 
Tt mapaBaivn, Enpias avrois éréGecay, “if any one shall transgress 
any of these laws, the cities in each case inflict a corresponding 
penalty.’ Conversely in a relative sentence; Eurip. Alcest. 324: 
Tats pev aponv tarép eye Tupyov. weyay, ov Kal mpoceime Kal Tpoo- 
eppn@n mad, ‘the male child has in his father a great protection, 
whom, in every case, he addresses, and is addressed in turn.” 


(cc) This signification of single acts is strictly borne out by 
the use of the aorist in the other moods and participles, where the 
augment is necessarily absent, but where the conclusion and com- 
pleteness of the act is sufficiently denoted by the connexion of the 
form with its use in the indicative, just as the Latin past tenses are 
represented only by an affix, which is strictly and properly future, 
because at one time the original form must have been recollected or 
presumed. 


(a,) In the imperative, if we say ypade, «dere, oxamTTe, We 
mean “go on writing, stealing, digging ;’’ but if we say ypayovr, 
Kréfov, oxayyov, we mean “write, steal, dig’’ some particular ob- 
ject, and have done with it (ov povoy Td fn yevopevov mpooracce 
G\Xa Kal TO yevopevov ev Tapatace amrayopevel, el ye Kal Tots ypa- 
dovow ev wrelovt ypovm mpocpwvodmev TO yparyrov, ToLodToy TL 
ddoxovtes, wn eupévery TH Tapatace, avicar Se To ypapew. Apol- 
lon. Dysc. Syntaxis, p. 251 Sylb., p. 253, 1.12 Bekker). Thus in 
Matth. 11. 8: wouncate otv xaprovs a€lovs Tis peravoias, the mean- 
ing is, ‘ bring forth at once and completely fruits worthy of repent- 
ance,’ ‘do at once and completely that which repentance requires 
as its necessary and antecedent condition’.’’ We see the same in 
prohibitions, though here Attic usage compels us to use the sub- 
junctive when we forbid a single act; thus jw) «dérre means “do 
not steal” in general, but xn xrAéyrys, “do not steal” this particular 
thing: so also qaicas vuv 78y pnd epwrnons mépa, “be silent 
at once, and don’t ask any thing more,” where both verbs refer to 


1 Andrewes (I. p. 430, Anglo-Cath. Libr.) says: ‘‘the word is not bring forth at 
this time now, then it should be wocetre in the present ; but it is not, it is rotjoare in 
the aorist, a tense the Latin hath not, nor our tongue neither. It signifies have done 
bringing forth rather than bring forth presently.” 
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the completion of the single act; but x) azroxauys adda oxore, 
‘“‘do not be wearied, but go on considering,’ where the former verb 
indicates the completion of the consideration by the weariness and 
consequent cessation of the inquirer. So again we have (Col. 11. 
21): pn aren, pnde yevon, unde Ovyns, of single acts prohibited ; but 
in an important passage, which has often been misunderstood (John 
Xx. 17): 7) pou airrov, ovmm yap Kx.T.r., Topevou 5€é mpds Tos 
aderghovs pov, xal ele avrois x.7.2., “‘do not continue to cling to 
me, for I have not yet ascended; but proceed to my brethren, and tell 
them that I am about to ascend.” 


(6,) In the subjunctive the aorist either denotes the single as 
opposed to the continuous act, or the completed act as opposed to 
that which is still in progress. Thus we have uy pawopela pnd 
aicypas atro\opeOa, “let us not continue in madness, nor let us 
come to a disgraceful end ;” efrwpev 7 obywpev; “shall we speak (as 
one act), or go on in silence, continue to be silent?’ In the condi- 
tional sentence the subjunctive aorist answers exactly to the perfect 
subjunctive in Latin; thus, in the same passage (‘Thucyd. 1. 28), we 
have of Kopiv6tot atrexplvavro avrois, nv tas vais K.T.r., aTraywot, 
Bovdevcec Gaz, “ the Corinthians answered, that if they will proceed 
to withdraw (s¢ abducant) the ships, &c., they will deliberate :” and 
Kepxupaios 5é avréXeyov, nv xat éxeivor tovs dv "Emiiapyw amayd- 
yoo, Touncew radra, “the Corcyreans replied, they would do so, if 
the Corinthians shall first have withdrawn (st abduxerint) those 
in Epidamnus.” And so in temporal sentences (Antiphanes, p. 151 
Meineke): 

éyo yuvand 8 & ri mictev@ povov 
éray amro0avn jn BudcecOar madi. 
Ta 8 aN amioteé travl, ws av atroavn, 


“T trust a woman in one thing only—that when she shall have 
died ( postqguam mortua fuerit) she will not return to life: but in all 
other things I distrust her until she shall have died”’ (donec mortua 


Suerit). 


(c,) In the optative the aorist always denotes a transient or 
single act, as opposed to the present, which signifies continuity. 
This is the case (a) when the optative expresses a wish; thus, ev- 
Saipovoins, “may you continue to be happy;” but & rai, yévoe 
TWatpos evtuyéotepos, “OQ my son, may you have become, may you 
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prove, as a result, more fortunate than your father;” yévovo, olos 
éoot, ‘prove yourself to be what you are,”’ show yourself in single 
acts, what you are in your essential and unalterable character. 
(8) When the optative is the apodosis of a condition; thus, ov« dav 
mote 6 dixatos aduxos yévotro, ‘in no single case could the righteous 
man become unrighteous ;’”’ €¢ azravres pipnoaipeOa thy Aaxedai- 
povley apylay xai mdeoveEiav, atravres av atronoipmeba, ‘if we were 
all to imitate (in each case, as it occurred) the indolence and grasping 
ambition of the Lacedemonians, we should (in each case) be ruined.” 
(y) When the optative is frequentative; thus, "Hp 6 "Appeviou ava- 
Bods édeyev & éxet iSor, ‘ Er, the son of Armenius, having returned 
to life, related the several things which he had seen in the other 
world;” ovdels aonrote Exo elvat Tupavvidos adeiro, Somep amrat 
KTnoatto, “no one ever yet willingly relinquished a tyranny, who 
had once attained it.” (5) When the optative is final; thus, édoxet 
ov davAny treurréov Svvapw elvas rrws TO Te Hpovnwa TAY vevicn- 
xotwy KxatacBeobein Kai pr parnv ta Terompéva ryévorto, ‘it 
seemed good that no inconsiderable force should be sent, in order 
that both the spirit of the victors might be quenched (once for all), 
and that the results might not have been effected to no purpose.” 


(d,) In the infinitive the aorist denotes the single act either as 
the completion or as the commencement of a continuity; thus, avev 
Tov ybyvecOat yevéoOas advvarov, ‘“ without a coming into being, it 
is impossible to have come into being;” wodd paov pudarrew 7 
xtncacba, mavra qwépuxev, “it is naturally much easier, in all 
cases, to keep continually what we have got than to have acquired 
in the first instance.” This is the explanation of the aorist -eupd- 
cac8a, which is placed by the side of the present yiyveo@ar in 
Thucyd. rv. 24, and by the side of the futures aradXaynoeoOa and 
xaxooew in Thucyd. Iv. 28 and 52. But the infinitive of the 
aorist is used to express in this dependent form all the values of 
this tense in the indicative. 


(e,) In the participle the aorist denotes the single act generally 
as antecedent to some other acts or course of action; thus, cal Gav 
6 datros xat OBavdy xoralera, “the good-for-nothing man is 
punished both while he lives and after his death.” Its distinctive 
use is best seen when we have an aorist or a present participle 
in conjunction with a finite verb in the aorist. Thus, aoAXas Tév 
qodeulov vais éraBov tpinpapyncavres, “when they served as 
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trierarchs, then, i.e. in each trierarchy, they took many of the 
enemy’s ships;”’ but rode Sef oxomreiv, bray xpivery pérddns vow 
dirccopov, pn oe AaOn peréyovoa averevOcpias, “this you must 
consider, when you are going to estimate a philosophical character, 
lest you should not discover at the time of your examination that 
it permanently and regularly partakes of illiberality.” 


(dd) ‘The sense of completeness and termination is remarkably 
expressed in a Greek conversational idiom, in which the aorist is 
used to denote a present recollection of the impression produced by 
the recent words or acts of another. Here it implies that something 
followed a given event and is itself completed and done with; 80 that 
nothing further need be said on the subject. Here the singleness 
and transient nature of the predication is manifest: it is included 
between the previous event to which it refers, and its own com- 
pletion which is represented as immediate. 


The aorist 7veca and its compounds are very frequently used in 
this way to signify the dismissal with approbation of something 
which has just been said or done’. That the aorist is not simply 
a substitute for the present is clear from those passages in which 
the present of the same verb had previously occurred. Thus we 
have in EKurip. Alcest. 1093 sqq.: 


Herc. aivd pév, aivd: popiay § édpdoxaveis. 
Adm. as prot’ avdpa tovde vupdloy xarav. 
Here. émryvec’ adoyp micros obver’ el piros. 


Here Hercules first praises Admetus, with the reservation that 
he is foolish. And when the king declares that Hercules shall 
never call him a bridegroom again, Hercules says: “I praised 
you for your fidelity to your wife; let that be supposed; no more 


1 The true explanation of this idiom was first given by Hermann, de emendand. Gr. 
Gr. pp. 194 8qq. Quoting Soph. 4). 536, 
éwrjvea” Epyov xal rpbvaay jv EGou— 
he gays: “qui érpveca dicit ubi de re presenti loquitur, hoc vult, probare se sane ea 
que alter dixerit vel fecerit, sed nolle his laudibus tempus terere, immo esse alia 
potiora de quibus dicendum sit. Propterea respondet Tecmessa sic, ut quierat ab 
Ajace quid illud sit quod magis curs habeat: 
tl dnra pao" é« rdvd" ay woedotul oe; 
Similis est apud Latinos futuri perfecti usus, ut quum dicunt, id ego videro, tu tetue 
Seceris.” 
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of it; but now receive this woman into your house.” Similarly 
in the Jon, 1609, Creusa says: , 


aive) DotBov ov« aivotca mpiv, 
“T praise Phoebus, although I did not praise him before.” And 
Minerva replies: 


qveo’ ovvex’ evroyeis Oedv petaBadovaa, 
‘“‘T have received with approbation your changing your mind and 
praising the god: so there is an end of that.’ This meaning 
appears very clearly in Eurip. 7road. 53: 

éryves’ opyas niious, pépw Sé col 

Kowovs éuauti T és pécov Aoyous ava, 
i.e. “I like your placability—I received with assent and appro- 
bation your gentle words when they fell from you; but enough 
of that. I have a proposal to make.” 


The distinction between this aorist and the present may be 
seen in passages where the commendation is dismissed with a 
sort of impatience, because the speaker has certain grounds of 
dissatisfaction. Thus Agamemnon receives the messenger’s ac- 
count of the approach of Clyteemnestra and her daughter (Jph. A. 
440) with the following words: 


émjver adda oteiye Swpatwy Eco, 
i.e. “tis well: but do you go within the house.” On the other 
hand he expresses his entire satisfaction with what Menelaus says 
by the present tense (bid. 506) : 
aiva oe, Mevéda’, ore apa yvounv éunv 
viréOnxas opOas Trovs AGyous aod tr’ aflws. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this idiom is the fol- 
lowing passage (Kurip. Med. 706—8) : 
Med. Kpéwv p’ édravver duyada ys Kopwhias. 
fig. é&@ 8 ‘Idowv; ovdé trait’ érjveca. 
Med. Acyw pév ovyi, xapdla 88 Bovrecrat. 


Here Augeus expresses his disapprobation before he has received 
the answer to his question, because he assumes that the reply will 
be affirmative. The full sentence would be, “if this is so, I at 
once declare my disapproval: suppose that I have done so.” That 

53 
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érnveca may.appear as the apodosis of a future condition is clear 
from Eurip. Orest. 1670 sqq.: 


GAN ev TerciTat, Trelcopat 5é gots Aoyots. 

dod, peOinw ‘Epydvnv ame opayis, 

Kat réxTp’ emrnves’, nvix’ av 5d@ tarnp* 
i.e. ‘whenever her father shall give her to me in marriage, I at 
once accept her as my bride: you may suppose it done.” 


It is to be observed that even the periphrastic use of the aorist 
participle with éyw is allowable in this idiom: thus we have (Eurip. 
Heracl. 435 sqq.) : . | 

cuyyvwota yap Tot Kal ta Tove’, et pn Oéree 
KTeively ToMTaY Taidas’ aivécas 8 eyo 

xal ravOad* ei Oeoior 5 Soxet trade 
Tpaccew &1, oUTOL col y aTroAAUTAaL yapts. 

Here the transient satisfaction expressed by the aorist has 
superadded to it a signification of continuous approval. For Iolaus 
says: ‘allowance is to be made for Demophon, if he is unwilling to 
slay the daughters of his citizens; and I received with approval, 
indeed I still approve, of the proceedings of the Athenians. If the 
gods have decreed that I must meet with this fortune, my gratitude 
to thee, O king, is not nullified on that account.” 


Although 7veca is the most common example of this usage of 
the aorist, especially in Euripides’, other verbs are used precisely in 
the same manner; thus we have édeEauny (Soph. Electr. 668) : 

édcEaunv rd pnOev eidévas &€ cov 

mparicta ypntw, tis o améoteiiev Bporar, 
‘your omen is accepted. Suppose me to have received it with 
the proper acquiescence.” 

naOny (Aristoph. Aves, 570) : 

naOnv céipdw adhayialopéve, 
“T liked the idea of an ant being sacrificed—that was a capital 
thought.” 

éyapnv (Aves, 1743): 

exapny Buvows, éyapnv dais, 
aryapat dé Aoyov. 
1 There is a large collection of examples, with an attempt to divide them into three 
classes, in a paper by E. Moller, Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumswiss. 1846, pp. 1065 999. 
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‘‘ your hymns were excellent: so were your songs: and I admire 
your words.” 


So also the converse meaning expressed by azémrvaa, ‘I ex- 
pressed my dislike by spitting” (Eurip. [ph. A. 874; Iph. T. 
1161); @puwéa, “T cried, Ah me!” (Med. 791); xareSdaxpvea, “I 
wept” (Helen. 673); Kxat@xteipa, “I compassionated” (Iph. A. 
469), &c. 


The aorist elzroy, in particular, as Matthiaé says (Gr. Gr. § 506), 
expresses ‘an action completely finished, in which no alteration 
can be made, every doubt of its truth and unalterableness being 
removed, as in Latin hoc tibt dictum volo.” Thus Eurip. Med. 
273 : 

cé THY oxvOpwrov Kal troces Oupouperny 
Madecav eltrov tHade yns EEw Trepar, 


‘‘T bad thee once for all to leave this land—my orders are final and 
determinate—there is nothing more to be said;’’ as the same 
speaker says afterwards (v. 322): 

arn ei ws TdyoTa, pn AOyous Eye, 

ds Tar dpape, Kovn Eyes Téyvny bros 

pevels trap’ nyiv. 
And again (v. 355): 

AdrexTat pvOos arrevdns Ode. 


To this class must be also referred the reply éuaov (Plat. 
Phileb. p. 26 D) or ov« Euaov (Soph.p. 228 A), used to signify “ that 
was clear” or “‘ that was not clear to me,”’ i.e. when you spoke. 


(ce) This idea of completeness conveyed by the aorist must be 
distinguished from that of a state consequent on an act, which is 
the meaning of the perfect. We find a special example of this 
in the opposition between éuyjncOnv, “T recollected and mentioned 
it at the time when it occurred to me,” and péuynpas, “I have 
recalled it, and still remember it’ (above, 349). We have occa- 
sional examples of the same distinction in such passages as the 
following (Demosth. Zenoth. 882, 3): PovAopat trapwyeypaypévos 
pn eioayurytpov elvat Thy Sixnv, wept TOY voywv TpaTov eitreiv KaT 
ols mapeypayyayny, “I wish now that I have brought a cross- 
action to the effect that the original suit does not lie, to speak first 
concerning the laws according to which I brought this cross-action,’’ 
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1.e. “as I appear before you in the state consequent on that pro- 
ceeding, I wish to explain the reasons why I took that line in the 
first instance.’ His filing the bill in the cross-action (7apaypadn) 
was a single and transient act, but it placed him in the position of 
plaintiff in that suit till the question was decided. | 


428 C,2. The Pluperfect. 


(aa) The pluperfect, as we have seen, expresses the com- 
pletion of some act before a specified time; thus, dre éyeypadecy, 
mapeyéverd tus, “when I had done writing, some one came up;”’ 
6 pev [Nexias] éreOvnxes, rods 8 év tats AlOoTopias of Yupaxocvoe 
NareTras peteyelpicay, “ Nicias had been put to death, and the 
Syracusans roughly treated those who were set to work in the 
quarries,”’ i.e. “after the death of Nicias, they subjected the other 
prisoners to this cruel treatment.” 


(6b) Sometimes the meaning of the pluperfect is the establish- 
ment of a state or condition in past time; as ey trois Apaxovros 
vomos pula atracw wpioto Tois dpaptavovoww Enuia, Oavaros, “in 
the laws of Draco one punishment, death, remained fixed for all 
offenders.”’ , 


(cc) As the aorist follows the pluperfect in its ordinary predi- 
cation of an event completed before some specified time (above, (aa)), 
so in the sense just explained the pluperfect will follow the aorist ; 
thus, ovdeuiay SiatpiBnv érromnoaunv, adr’ evOds tmapexéxAnvro ods 
eltrov, mpoeipnxws 8 Av avtois ef’ & cuvernrAvOcres Haav, avéyvacto 
5° 6 Aeyos, “I made no delay, but those whom I mentioned were 
immediately summoned, and I had told them why they were met, 
and the specch had been read to them.” Sometimes an imperfect 
follows the pluperfect in this case; thus, tiv w@yopav avecxevacay 
kal ai mrudat éxéxdevto Kal eri tav Tevyav Orda édpaivero, “ they 
dismantled the market-place, and the gates were and remained 
closed, and arms began to appear on the walls.” 


(dd) In some writers, especially in Homer and Herodotus, we 
find the pluperfect when we should expect the aonst; thus Hom. 
Il. 1.221: 9 & OvadAvprrdvde BeSnxes, “the goddess was already 
gone to Olympus,”’ she had vanished in a moment; v. 65: rov péy 
Mnpvuovns, ore 8 xatéuaprrre Sioxwv, BeBA Ket, “as soon as he 
overtook him, he smote him at once.”” Herod. 1. 84, ad fin.: tore 
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57 6 avrés te avaBeBnxee nat nat’ avtov adXot Ilépcas avéBasvon, 
mposBavrav Se cvyvav, ovTw 57 Yapdus Te nAwKecay Kal wav TO 
doru érop0éero. That the aorist might have been substituted 
for these two pluperfects is clear from the passage of Thucydides 
(111. 22) quoted above (427, (aa)). The similarity in meaning 
between the aorist and pluperfect in these cases has given rise 
to an occasional confusion between améato the 2 aor. and azi- 
xarto the plup. in the text of Herodotus: see e. g. vil. 157. 


(C+B) The Future of the Perfect Passive or Paulo-post Futurum. 


(aa) The perfects of intransitive verbs denote the state or con- 
dition which is consequent upon an action. Whether, there- 
fore, they retain their original forms or receive new inflexions, 
they become present tenses, and may have their own futures, as 
well of the active as of the middle inflexion; thus, 


? 


Oynoxo, ‘IT am dying;” Oavoduat, “I shall die;” 7éOynxa, 
“T am dead;” hence teOvnxw, id.; reOvnFouat or reOvnka, “I 
shall be dead.” 

Similarly if the present is transitive ; as 

tornut, “I am placing;” éornea, “I have been placed” or 
“JT stand;” éornéw, éornkouat, “I shall stand;” and in the 


same way perhaps the well-known verb 7x, adsum, ‘I am come,” 
has been formed (see above, 319, 352). 


(bb) This rule is particularly applicable to perfects of a pas- 


sive form; as 


ppynoxo, “I am reminding;” péuvnyas, “I have been re- 
minded,” i.e. “I remember;” fut. peuvncoua, “I shall re- 
member.” 

ypado, “T am writing;” ypadoya:, “I am being written ;” 
ypadnoopat, “I shall be written;” yéypappar, “I have been 
written,” i.e. “I stand or remain written;” yeypayopas, “TI shall 
stand or remain written;’’ as in the following example : 


’ 


ovdels Kata orrovdas peteyypadycerat, 
GAN dowep hv TO Wp@Tov eyyeyparverat, 
(Anstoph. Equztes, 1371), 


i.e. “no one shall be transferred by private interest to another 
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catalogue, but as he was at first enrolled, so shall he remain 
inscribed.” 


§ V. Primary Predicates considered with reference to the Secondary 
Predicates. Voices of the Verb. 


429 In itself every finite verb involves a primary predication, 
and therefore, with its nominative expressed or understood, includes 
the whole of the proposition, as rpéyec, “he is running.” That 
proposition, however, is very frequently not complete or intelligible 
without the addition of some secondary predication. Accordingly, 
the verb is divided into different classes, which are not always in 
the Greck language distinguished by differences of form, but which, 
in their syntactical usage, require or dispense with the adjunct of 
an accusative case denoting the secondary predication of the object 
implied in the action. 


It has been already mentioned (287), that, according to the in- 
flexions, there are only two differences of voice, namely, that in 
which the person-ending represents an instrumental case, or indi- 
cates that there is an act by some one, as dws, “there is a giving 
by me,” and that in which the person-ending represents a locative 
case, or indicates that there is an act done upon some one, as didopat, 
‘there is a giving on or of me.’’ As a matter of usage, however, 
in the Greek language there are five distinctions of: voice, two for 
the former and three for the latter class of person-endings, namely, 
one transitive and one intransitive or neuter for the active form, and 
two transitive and one intransitive for the passive form, as in the 
following table: 


I. Active inflexions. II. Passive inflexions. 
a. Active (transitive). c. Passive (intransitive). 
6. Neuter (intransitive). d. Middle 


e. Deponen i (transitive). 


I. Active Inflexions. Transitive and Neuter Verbs. 


430 Although it is the custom to place the transitive before the 
intransitive verb in the active form, there can be no doubt that, in 
the active, as in the passive inflexions, the intransitive usage is an- 
terior to the transitive, which is merely a causative or secondary 
signification, and requires an objective case as a secondary predica- 
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tion to complete it. The anomalies of signification, which have 
been briefly mentioned above (836—350), show that even after the 
transitive use had become the common and established signification, 
there was a tendency to fall back on the neuter or independent con- 
struction. Thus in common Greek éyw means “I have or hold 
forth” something, which is expressed in the accusative case. But 
in the established idiom this verb, with an adverb in -ws, means 
‘to have, hold forth, or exhibit oneself in a certain manner,”’ just as 
in English the same kind of verb passes to a different application ; 
for “to hold forth” is used absolutely for “to speak in public.” 
And there is of course no reason why éyw, “I am in possession, or 
I hold forth and exhibit,’ should not have been originally a com- 
plete and independent predication. The true theory of syntax, ac- 
cording to which every oblique case represents an adverbial or 
secondary predication, renders it necessary to consider every verb 
even of the active form as having been originally neuter or inde- 
pendent. 


(aa) It will generally be found that the difference between a 
transitive and intransitive verb, whether the form be active or pas- 
sive, consists in the nature of the secondary predication, which is 
expressed by the accusative case, when this case is added. For 
while the transitive verb may be accompanied by an accusative 
expressing either the secondary predicate of manner (which is in 
the category of quality) or the secondary predicate of the object 
(which is in the category of quantity), the intransitive verb 1s 
limited to the former, which may, however, be added whenever it is 
required. Thus in the phrase éorehavouv éue evaryryénia (Arist. Ey. 
654), “they crowned me for the good news,” the object of the action 
is expressed by éué, and the manner of the action by evayyéeda, “in 
the way of good news.” But in éxdspous orparetas éEyecav (Thu- 
cyd. 1. 15), “they went out on foreign expeditions,” the accusative 
merely denotes the manner of going out, and being of cognate sig- 
nification with the verb, and often expressed by a word containing 
the same root, this use of the accusative is called the figura ety- 

(6b) A number of verbs, which, according to their ordinary 
signification, are intransitives, are used in certain senses with an 
accusative of the object or quantity, and this shows how the more 
uniformly transitive verbs have assumed their present signification 
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and usage. Thus, not to speak of the accusatives of extension and 
duration (below, 462, 463), many neuter verbs take an accusative of 
the object, by passing on to a secondary meaning, which is implied 
in, or inferred from, their strict and ordinary use. Thus, é€loracOas 
in itself means “to stand out of’ something, and therefore takes the 
genitive with or without a repeated preposition, as éxoras THs opOns 
cat Sixaias 6600 (Dem. de Cor. p.230,3), “ having left the right and 
just road;” or, €& Spas col mrdxapos éféor7y’ bbe (Kurip. Bacch. 
928), “this lock has got out of its place for you.” In a secondary 
and inferential meaning éfioracOa: signifies “to avoid,’’ i.e. to stand 
out of the way of something; and in this sense it is followed by 
the accusative of the person or thing avoided; a8 ¢povovvta yap viv 
oux av ékéorny dxve (Soph. Ajax, 82), “if he were in his senses, I 
should not avoid him through fear;” and, ovdeva monrore xivduvoy 
virép d0&ns é&éorn (Demosth. in Androt. p. 617, 15), ‘it [the people 
of Athens, 6 570s] has never yet shrunk from any danger in the pur- 
suit of glory.” Similarly fuyéw, “Iam cold,” which expresses a 
state frequently consequent on terror, is used in the transitive sense, 
“T fear;” thus, on the one hand, we have ai 5¢ wap0évos piynoay os 
nxovcay (Soph. Cid. Col. 1607), ‘the virgins shuddered (with 
fear), when they heard;” and, on the other hand, ovros éyov Epprya 
payny ovdé xrvmov trawv (Hom. JL xvi. 175), ‘assuredly I do 
not fear battle or the tramp of steeds.” The neuter verb wnédao, 
“to Jump or bound,” not only takes the accusative of cognate sig- 
nification (figura etymologica), as wndav mndnpa, “to leap a leap’’ 
(Eunp. Androm. 1140, Orest. 263), or wndav Nawnpa (Kunip. Lon, 
717), “to take light leaps; ayéav pelfova (Soph. Gd. T. 1300), 
“to take greater bounds,” i.e. with mndyjuata understood, but is 
even used in the directly transitive sense, “‘ to traverse with bounds,” 
in Soph. 4). 30: 
avrov eicdov povov 
mnoovra media, 

“having seen him alone bounding over the plains.” So also 
6ppalvw, “I am deeply agitated,” of the sea, in its secondary sense, 
‘*¢T ponder deeply” (Pind. Ol. x111. 84), may take an accusative, as 
in Pind. Ol. vill. 41: avrlov oppaivev répas, “ pondering on the 
adverse portent.” 


(cc) The transitive use of verbs of the active inflexion belongs 
more properly to the different employments of the accusative case. 
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It may however be convenient to place before the student a list of 
the verbs, which, though usually transitive, may be employed idio- 
matically in a neuter or independent predication. 


"ATO, (a) “I am a leader,” “I lead on,” as dyeww émd dadrayyos 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 19); (b) ayew xai pépecy, “to plunder,” some- ' 
times with an accusative of the country (Xen. Hell. 111. 2, § 2); also 
as. common transitive verbs, but in the inverted order, and in the 
sense ‘‘to carry off’? (Xen. Cyrop. ul. 8, § 2; Plato, Phedr. 279 c; 
Legg. Vit. 817 A). 


In the imperative aye, ayere are interjectional: ‘“‘come on!” or 
“well then.” And the compounds dzray’ éxrodeév, draye signify 
‘set out of the way.’ Similarly advayew means “to withdraw” 
(Xen. Cyr. vit. 1, § 45); avayew él moda (Arist. Av. 383), “to 
retreat facing the enemy;” avayev, i.e. vadv, “to weigh anchor or 
put out to sea” (Herod. 111. 41). And Ssayesv, i.e. Blov (Herod. 1. 
94), means ‘to live.” 


AIPQ, “T lift,” means (a) “to be up and off;” as in the 
imper. aip eis xopaxas, “be off to the crows;’’ (5) “‘to rise,” 
of the sun, as Soph. Phil. 1315: 

@s av avTos 7ALOS 

tavty pév alpn Hd ab Svvy madw. 
(c) dpat T® otpat@, Tais vavai, “to start, to set sail,” also azai- 
pewv, as atraipew aro YaNapivos (Herod. vill. 57). (d) avraipewv, 
“to rise up in opposition,” as in Dem. PAil. 11. p. 66, 24: péyeBos 
Suvapews Trpos jv ovdS avtapas duvncopela. 


"AITATOPETO, ’ATIEITION, ’AITEIPHKA, “TI forbid” or 
“say no,” “TI give in,” “I cry out that I have had enough,” like 
the Latin fatiscor, fessus, compared with fateor; thus, ov yap arov 
ATrEpOU LEV TH ; NKLOTA av TrEp fLn OV ye atTrayopevons (Plat. Thectet. 
200 pb), “we will not give in yet. By no means, unless you cry 
off first; azetzrov adyer (Eurip. Hec. 930), “I gave in, fainted, 
through sorrow.” 


‘APMOZQ, XZTNAPMOTTO, “TI adapt or accommodate,” 
means “J am fitted or adapted;” as Owpnf jppocev avr@ (Hom. 
Il. 111. 333), “the corslet fitted him;” ouvapydrrovow adrAnrors 
(Plat. Protag. 333 a), “they harmonize with one another.” 


"AZKEQ, “I work upon or practise,” means “I endeavour,” 
54 
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as in Soph. Electr.1024: doxes trovavrn eal Sv aidvos pévey, “ en- 
deavour to continue such also throughout your life.” 


BAAAQ, “TI throw,” has an intransitive meaning in several of 
its compounds, as éuBadrdew, eioBarrewv, “to attack ;’’ mapooBar- 
' Newv, “to assault,’ with the dative; vrepSadreuy, “to go beyond;”’ 
érruBadXeu, “ to go straight towards,” “ to attack,” with the dative; 
and in the impersonal usages éwiSddree pol tt, “something comes 
to my share,” whence rd ériBaddov ed’ nas pépos, “the portion 
that devolves on us or falls to our share.” 


AIAOMI, “I give,” is used intransitively in some compounds ; 
(a) éxé:d0var, “to disembogue or discharge itself,” of a river; 
(b) évdudevas, “to yield, to give in, to flag, to fail’’—sometimes 
absolutely (as in Thucyd. 11. 81), and sometimes with paraxov 
ovéev (as in Herod. 111. 51, 105; Aristoph. Plut. 488); also in the 
sense of éxddovas of a river, as in Herod. 111. 117; (c) éadddvaz, 
‘to improve or increase,” sometimes absolutely, as in Plat. Protag. 
318c; Thucyd. vir. 13; and sometimes with such additions as 
emt ro petfov, Thucyd. vit. 24; ért ro Bértiov, Plat. Protag. 318 a; 
avratrodiéovat, “to correspond,” Plat. Phed. 72 A,B, though im- 
mediately before (71 E), it was used transitively. 


"EAATNQO, “TI drive,” often means “I ride or am carried on a 
horse or in a ship or carriage,” and so also in its compounds ar-, 
d:-, €&-, émr-, Tap-, wpo-, wpoo-; as in Xen. Mem. 111. 3, §1: wpdros 
édauvew, “‘to ride first,” of the trmapyos; mpocdav’vovew, “ they 
ride before,” of the (armotoforat. 


"EXQ, “I have or hold forth,’ besides its common use with 
the adverbs in -ws, 18 intransitive in the sense “I keep [myself], 
I stay’’ in some place, with xara and the accusative (Herod. v1. 
39; Pind. Pyth. 1.72; Eurip. Iph. A. 11; with éwurovs, Herod. 
111. 79); also “I hold on, I direct my course, I land at a place” 
(Hom. Od. 111. 182; Arist. Ran. 188); also “I project or stand 
up” (Hom. Od. x1x. 38); also “I stand firm or hold on” (Zdid. 
494) ; whence the imperative phrases éye 67, éy’ atpéuwas, ey’ npéua, 
‘keep quiet.’’ Many of the compounds are used similarly, as in Aris- 
toph. Aves, 1721: dvaye, dieye, apaye, wapexye, and the common 
érriaxes, ‘stop.’ In the more general use the following compounds 
of éyw are intransitive: (a) avéyew, “to stand up” (Hom. J. 
XVII. 310), “‘to mse up,’ as the sun (Herod. m1. 98), or a light 
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(Ausch. Ag. 93); also “to hold on,” “continue doing” (Thucyd. 
vil. 48; Xen. Hell. 11. 2,10) or “endure” (Soph. Aj. 211), and 
conversely “‘to cease from doing’ (Xen. Hell. 1. 6, § 28) or “to 
cease from enduring” (Soph. Gd. T. 174); (6) ebexenn, “to stand 
out or project” (Arist. Vesp. 1377), or, like avéyew, of the sun 
(Arist. Fragm. 346; Dem. 1071, 3); (c) mpoéyew, “to excel,” 
with the dative (Thucyd. 1.9), or absolutely, as of mpoéyovres Biot, 
‘the most prominent modes of life’ (Arist. Hth. Nic. 1. 5, § 2); also 
“to precede” in space or time (Thucyd. 111. 49, §1); (d) xaréyeuw, 
mpooéyew, as nautical terms, “to touch at a place” (appellere), 
and the latter, from the phrase mpocéyeww tov vody, means abso- 
lutely “to attend;” (e) varepéyew, “to excel,” as Plat. Menez. 
237 D: avOpwiros trav adrAwv Sowy Evvécer vrrepéxet. 


THMT, ‘¢T send forth or throw,” is often used in the sense “ “] 
go forth,” as Eurip. Hec. 164: aot oreiyw; wot § now; and this 
has becorie the regular use of 7«w, “I am come,” formed from the 
perfect elxa. We have an intransitive use of the compounds, 
(a) aviévat, “to remit,” “to become less violent,” of a wind or 
disease (Soph. Phil. 636, 753); (b) agsévas, “to march or set 
sail’ (Thucyd. vit. 19); (c) épcévas, “ to give up to”’ (Plat. Protag. 
338 A; Resp. 388 £); (d) peOrévas, “to relax or cease from”’ 
(Hom. Z7. x11. 234) or “desist from an effort,’’ as in the phrase 
peOnxe Bin (Il. xxi. 176) or peOnxe Bins (Od. xxt. 126). 


KET@Q, “I conceal,” means frequently ‘I am buried” (Soph. 
Cid. T. 968). 


KAINQ, “I cause to bend,’’ is often intransitive in the sense 
“T incline or lean or tend,” as Xen. Mem. 111. 5,§ 13: 7 aodus 
éml Td yetpoy Exdivev, ‘the city fell off for the worse.”’ 


KOT®IZO, “TI lighten,” is used, like aviénut, of a disease, in the 
sense ‘‘I grow lighter” (Soph. Phil. 725). 

AAMBANO, “T receive or take,” is intransitive in its com- 
pounds, (a) avadauBSava, “I revive or recover my strength” (Plat. 
Resp. 467 A); (b) vaodapBave, “I assume or suppose ’’ (Herod. 
11. 55) or “I interrupt or reply,” especially in the phrase én 
vrroNaBuv. 

MIT'NTMI, “TI mix,” becomes intransitive in the compounds 
émrepiyvupt, “T have free and reciprocal intercourse;”’ mpoopéy- 
yup, ‘T join battle ;” cuppryvups, “I converse or come in contact.” 
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‘OPMAQ, “I put in motion,” is very frequently intransitive in 
the senses “I rush forward, I start, [ am eager, I am bent on doing 
something, I make a headlong attack.” 

IIATQ, ‘I stop or cause to cease,” 1s used like vravouaz in the 
sense “I cease;” but in Attic Greek this sense appears only in 
the imperative, like our “stop!” 

TIPAL>O, “I do or effect by action,” is often used like the 
corresponding English verb, “I do,” and the Greek éyo, with 
adverbs in -ws, to signify “I am in a certain condition, I fare so 
and so;”’ as mds dpa mpaace: RépEns Baotrevs; (Asch. Pers. 140), 
“how fares king Xerxes?” i.e. ‘how does he do?” e rpaccais 
kanas (Id. Prom. 981), ‘if you were to fare well.” 


IPOKOIITO, “I cut down before me, I remove obstacles,” 
gets the intransitive sense “I advance.”’ 


‘PHI'NTMI and ’ANAPPHI'NTMI are sometimes used in- 
transitively to signify “I break forth,” as in Gd. 7. 1079, 80. 

“PITITO, “TI fling,” with its compounds avap-, amrop-, érravap-, 
Svap-, means “I rush forward.” 

ZOBEQ, “I cry cov, cod! I scare away,” is used in the sense 
“T bustle along,” like our word “ push,” with the idea of jostling 
other persons aside (Demosth. Afid. 565). 

ZTPE®OQ, “TI turn,” with its compounds ava-, xata-, vao-, 
is used in the sense “‘I turn myself or am turned.” 

TEINQ, “I stretch or extend,” is used as an intransitive verb 
in the sense ‘I tend to or aim at,” as in Plat. Lys. 205 E: eis ae 
telvovolv avtat ai dai, “these songs have reference to you.’ So 
also xatatelveuv, “to strive” (Xen. Anabd. 11. 5, § 30), and ovvrecvery, 
‘“‘to apree’’ (Kurip. Hec. 190). 


(dd) When a verb with active inflexions is fixed in its in- 
transitive usc, it is construed in precisely the same manner as a 
verb which is passive in inflexion as well as in sense; thus we 
may have not only awéOave wAtvOw, “he was killed by the in- 
strumentality of a brick,” but amréOavev vio Taév Trodeploy, “he was 
slain by the enemy ;” qoAAa xaxad érrabopev vTrd TaY AnoTaY, “ we 
suffered many hardships at the hands of the robbers;” uso rov 
mrnOous é&érrecov, “they were banished by the populace ;” “Ayasot 
vp “Exropos épuyov, “the Acheans were put to flight by Hector;” 
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Tipobeos pevryes viv um’ éuod tavrny rnv Sieny, “ Timotheus is now 
prosecuted by me in this suit.”’ 


II. Passive Inflexions. 


(a) Passive Verbs. 


431 The passive verb, properly so called, implies that the 
subject of the proposition is not the agent, but the object or local 
limitation of the action. This, as we have mentioned, is the force 
of the passive inflexions. And the agent of all passive verbs is 
expressed, as in those fixed intransitive verbs to which we have 
just referred, by some prepositional phrase indicating the source 
from which the action proceeds. 


(aa) The most usual phrase for the expression of the agent of 
something done upon the subject of the passive verb (the agens ret 
geste) 1s the genitive of the noun, which would be the nominative 
in the active construction, with the preposition vad. Thus, o 
"Ayrreds xteivet tov” Exropa, “‘ Achilles slays Hector,” becomes, in 
the passive construction, “Exrwp «relveras vd "Aythdéws, “ Hector 
is slain by Achilles ;” literally, “there is a slaying upon Hector 
from under and out of Achilles.” 


(66) In epic poetry vzro is used with the dative in this con- 
struction; asin Hom. Ji. x111.98: wd Tpweoor Sapjvar, “to be 
conquered under (by) the Trojans;” Ibid. 667: vovo@ vm’ apya- 
Nw POicOar, ‘to be destroyed under (by) a painful disease.” This 
construction is found in prose, especially with the verbs reOpad@at 
and wemaidedcbar vd rwe; as in Plat. Resp. ut. 3910: vad ro 
copwrat~ Xeipwvr teOpapypévos, “brought up under (by) the most 
wise Chiron.” 


(cc) When the verb involves the idea of a comparative, the 
preposition vzro is often omitted. This is regularly the case with 
ntracOa, “to be defeated or worsted” (jTTwy elvar), as Eurip. 
Alcest. 697: ‘yuvatxos noonpévos, “surpassed or vanquished by 
a woman,” i.e. Hacwy yuvaixds; though we have also the full 
construction with vad, as Herod. 111. 106: tovto éscotvrae vd 
tav Mnoicdy, ‘in this they are surpassed by the Median horses.” 
Similarly vixcdoOa, “to be conquered,” xpatetc@at, “to be mas- 
tered,” Sovrovcba:, “to be enslaved,” and the like, take the 
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genitive of the agent. That this genitive expresses merely relation, 
as in the construction of the comparative, is clear from the fact 
that the active wxd is similarly used in Soph. 47. 1357: vind yap 
apern pe THS EyOpas rodv, “ his valour has much more weight with 
me than his animosity,” where the meaning involved is 7 apety 
won Kpelrrov éots THS ExOpas. 


(dd) With some passive participles the genitive alone is used, 
because a substantive is implied as the result of the predication ; 
thus Eurip. Rhes. 298: tives xexdnpévos; “by whom called ?” 
(i.e. whose son?); Soph. Phil. 3: xpaticrov watpos tpadeis, 
“brought up by (i.e. the son of) a most excellent father ;’’ Eurip. 
El. 123: aadArnyels Ovyatpos THs Euns, “smitten by (i.e. the victim 
of) my daughter.” 

(ee) Other prepositions sometimes take the place of vd. 


(a,) é« (é€) is frequently used with the passive by Homer and 
Herodotus and the Attic poets. The construction is rare in the 
Attic prose writers. Thus we have Hom. JU. 11. 669: éianOev 
éx Avos, “they were beloved by Jove;” Herod. 1. 114: 16 apoo- 
taxOev éx tov Kupov, “that which was commanded by Cyrus;” 
Soph. Antig. 63: apyouer@® &x xpecocovwy, “we are ruled by 
superior powers ;"’ Xen. Anab. I. 1, § 6: mores éx Bactrtéws Sedo- 
pévat, “cities given by the king of Persia ;” Thucyd. 111. 169: vijes 
éx tov 'AOnvaiwy eriduyGeicat, “ships pursued by the Athe- 
nians.”’ Such constructions as Soph. Gd. Tyr. 811, rureis éx 
Thode yerpds, “smitten by this hand,” are connected with the 
idiom é« yetpds, cominus, “in close conflict’? (Soph. Aj. 27; Xen. 
Anab. v. 4, § 15). 


(b,) azo is generally used with mparrecOat, “to be done;” 
émriyerpercoOat, “to be undertaken ;” sréumeoOaz, “to be sent;” ré- 
yeoOat, pnviecOa, “to be said or declared;” S80c0a, “to be 
given ;”’ owfecOas, “to be saved;’’ and other words denoting the 
side or quarter from which the action has proceeded. Thus Thucyd. 
1.17: émpayOn aro tav Tupavvwy ovdév Epyov aktorXoyor, “ nothing 
worth mentioning was done by (on the part of, from the side of) 
the tyrants ;" wnvveras amd peroixwy tiveyv, “information is given 
by (on the part of) some resident aliens.”’ 


(c,) pos is generally used only with the personal genitive, 
and is rarely found with the passive in Attic prose. Xen. Anabd. 
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I. 9, §20: hirous ye pnv Kipos oporoyetrat wpds travtwv KpatioTos 
57 yevérOar Oeparrevew, ‘‘ Cyrus is admitted by (on the part of) 
all to have been by far the best in serving his friends.”’ 


(d,) apa with the genitive of personal agency is not uncom- 
mon. ‘Thus we have in the same passage (Plat. Phadr. p. 245 B) 
6 épws éx Oewv éemiméutrera, “love is sent by (from) the gods;” 
and mapa Gedy 4 Tovavrn pavia Sidorat, ‘such a madness is given 


by (from the side of) the gods.”’ 


(ff) The agent of the passive verb, especially of the perfect 
passive, which, as we have seen, expresses the state consequent 
upon an action, is represented by the dative alone, when we wish 
rather to point to the agent as present and close at hand, than to 
indicate that the action is proceeding from or out of him; thus, Aa- 
Kedatpovioss ererayOn, ‘the order was given by the Lacedeemonians,”’ 
i.e. they appeared as the directors; ravra AérXexTar jyiv, “ these 
things have been said by and for us,”’ i.e. we are at hand as the 
speakers; tadrnOes avOpwroow ovy evploxerat, “truth is not dis- 
covered by men,” i.e. it is not for men to discover it: where we 
approximate to the force of the dative with the verbal in -réos 
(above, 421). 


(gg) The dative is of course used to denote the instrument or 
mere occasion with the passive as with the active and neuter verb; 
as Xen. Cyrop. vit. 2, § 20: muelopevos tats cupdopais, “ oppressed 
with the calamities ;’’- Dem. de Coron. § 302: raira aravra vé- 
mpaxrat Tots ewots ~ndicpacry, ‘all these things have been effected 
through my decrees.” 


(hh) The Greek idiom admits of a passive even of those verbs 
which in the active form take & genitive or dative of the object. 
Thus although we say, apedey rivos, Plato writes (Resp. VIII. 
p- 551 A): aoxetras 6) To ael ripepevov, apeneitas Se Td atipato- 
pevov, ‘that which is honoured for the time is cultivated, and that 
which is dishonoured is neglected ;”’ and though we say, muorevew 
twt, Isocrates writes (ad Demon. § 30): ploe rods KxoXaxevovtas, 
@atrep tovs eEarraravras’ audotepot yap murtevOévres Tovs Turtev- 
aavtas adixovow, “ detest flatterers like deceivers, for both being 
trusted wrong those who trust them.” 
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(77) Even the dative or genitive of the person, which had 
formed the object of the active verb, may become the subject of 
the passive; thus we may say (Thucyd. I. 126): of trav "A@nvadov 
émiteTpappevor. THY puvdAaKny aTréxtewvay Tors éyOpous, “those of 
the Athenians, to whom the watch was intrusted (the active phrase 
is émerpémev tii tt), slew their enemies.” Similarly Xen. Anab. 
11.6, §1: of orparryol atrotynbévres Tas Keparas éredevTynaay, “ the 
generals were put to death by having their heads cut off,” the 
active phrase being azroréuvew Twos Thy Kepadny. 


(b) Middle Verbs. 


432 The various uses of the middle voice constitute one of 
the greatest practical difficulties of the learner, as they exhibit 
the nicest refinements of the Greek language. To remove these 
difficulties and to appreciate these refinements, it is necessary that 
the student should always bear in mind the fact, indicated by the 
forms of the verbs, that the middle is only an idiomatic application 
of the intransitive passive. Sometimes indeed it is almost impos- 
sible to say whether the verb is middle or passive; thus from the 
intransitive azropa, ‘I am at a loss,” we have a7opodpat, which 
may be rendered either “I feel myself in difficulty” or “I am 
brought into a state of want or perplexity.” The reflexive meaning 
which 1s generally attributed to the middle voice is quite secondary. 
The form indicates that the subject of the proposition is the object 
or local limitation of the action, and the change from a transitive 
to an intransitive use is the same in the passive as in the active 
inflexions. ‘This will be secn if we take a simple example. The 
verb Aovw means “I wash,” i.e. there is an act of washing by me; 
and this may be followed not only by an accusative of the object, 
but also by an accusative of the part, as in the lines of Anacreon 
(20, 9): bdwp Oértw vyevécOar, Orws ce ypw@Ta Aovew, “I wish to 
become water, in order that I may wash you as to your body.” 
The passive ANovozas will therefore denote “I am washed,” i. e. an 
act of washing is being performed on me; to which an accusative 
of the part might be added. If however we think of the subject of 
the proposition involved in AXovouat, as well as of the limitation 
to the subject implied in the case of the person-ending, Aovoyas will 
mean “I am the subject and object of an act of washing,” i.e. 
I wash myself. And this of course may have an accusative of the 
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part, as in Kurip. Alc. 160: tdacr rroraplous Nevxdv ypda édovoato, 
“she washed her fair body in running water.” If now we add 
an accusative denoting some other person, the limitation of the 
agency to the subject must have one of two significations: for 
ANovoyzat twa must either imply “I wash some person for myself” 
or “I get some person washed.” These, then, are the three most 
common usages of the Greek middle verb. It denotes (aa) action 
on the agent, with or without an accusative of the part, which is 
a reflexive meaning; (5b) action in the interest of the agent, with 
an accusative of the object, which is an appropriative signification ; 
(cc) action done for or on behalf of the agent, with an accusative 
of the object, and this is a causative sense. The first of these 
usages may be expressed in other languages by an accusative of the 
personal pronoun when it stands alone, or by the possessive when 
it is accompanied by an accusative of the part in Greek ; thus Aovo- 
pas is equivalent to lavo meipsum, “I wash myself';” vifopat ras 
xetpas is equivalent to lavo meas manus, “I wash my hands.” The 
second usage may be expressed in other languages by a dative of 
the personal pronoun; thus wapacxevatopat ta émirndeva is equi- 
valent to apparo mihi commeatum, “I provide to or for myself neces- 
saries.”’ The third usage may be expressed in other languages by 
some causative periphrasis or auxiliary ; thus dacxouae tov maida 
may be rendered by docendum-curo filium, “I get my son taught,” 
literally, ‘I teach me my son”’ or “I have an act of teaching done 
for me in regard to my son, who is in some sense a part of me,”’ so 
that this really approximates to the first case with an accusative of 
the part. 


(1) These three cases require to be illustrated by examples. 


(aa) In a strictly and emphatically reflexive sense the middle 
is of comparatively rare occurrence. The following is perhaps one 
. of the most striking examples of the usage, for the reflexive mean- 
ing 1s accompanied by a secondary predicate; Soph. Aj. 1355: 
ayyéXrNouat Tevxp@, dcov rér’ éyOpds nv, toadvd elvar diros, “I 
offer myself to Teucer, to be as much a friend as I was before 
anenemy.” In Greek, as in other languages, the active with the 
reflexive pronoun is always used, when we wish to express dis- 
tinctly that the action of the agent on himself is different in some 
essential peculiarity from the same action performed on him by an- 
other. Thus although the effect is the same whether we render the 
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verb as a reflexive or a passive in such phrases as Aovopat, “I 
wash myself, I bathe,” or “I am washed ;” éxdvouaz, “I take off 
my clothes” or “I am stript of my clothes;” peraBadrAouar rov 
‘tpotrov, “‘I change my character” or “I am changed as to my 
character,” and the like; yet there is a marked distinction in the 
character of the actions when we say évrawe éuavrov, “I praise my- 
self,” or émavovpat, “I am praised,” i.e. by another; dapbecipw 
éuaurtov, “I destroy myself,” or SiapBe/pouas, ‘I am destroyed,” 
i.e. by some one else. Consequently, in these cases the passive 
inflexion is not used in a reflexive sense. 


The following examples will illustrate these distinctions : 


(2) Reflexive middle without an accusative of the part ; Thucyd. 
Iv. 48: of d€ €burAaocovts te ws jndvvavTo Kal Ga ot Troddob 
aopas avtous dsépOetpov oiotovs te ei Tas chayds xablévres Kai 
EX TOV (LaTiwy Tapaipnuata TrovouyTES aTraYXOMEVOL, TavTt TpETT@ 
avaroiyvtTes ofas auvtous, Kat Badrd6pevot vireo Tav avo SvehOa- 
pnoap, “they defended themselves as well as they could, and at the 
same time most of them destroyed themselves by thrusting arrows 
into their throats, and strangling themselves by means of strips 
from their outer garments, in every manner making away with 
themselves, and they were also destroyed by being shot at from 
above.’ Here we observe the passive, the active with reflexive 
pronouns, and the reflexive middle, in juxtaposition, and we see 
that although azayyecOa, “to strangle oneself,” would not be 
used as an isolated phrase, it is employed here because it is amply 
explained by the context. 


(8) Reflexive middle with an accusative of the part; Hom. 
Od. XXII. 316: adda pot ov meiPovro Kaxav aro xeipas execOax, 
“they did obey me so as to keep their hands (tas éavrav yeipas) 
from wickedness.”’ Xen. Cyr. vil. 3,6: xat radta axovoas o Kipos 
érralcato dpa tov pnpor, “ and having heard these words, Cyrus in 
consequence smote his thigh,” i.e. tov éavrot ynpdv. In this sense 
of the reflexive middle, with an accusative of the part or particular 
thing, there is a special opposition between dvw and its compounds, 
and their corresponding middle and passive forms; for while the 
former denote an act performed on the clothing of another, the 
latter imply the same act performed by ourselves or on our own 
clothing. Thus in Adsch. Agam. 1240, we have iSo0 8 ’AzroAAwy 
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autos éxdvaas éuée ypnornpiay éo@nra, “see! Apollo with his own 
hands stripping me of my prophetic vestments;’’ but we say 
(Herod. v. 106, ad fin.): éxdvcacOa rov xiOava, “to put off my 
own coat’’ (where the verb is used strictly of the under garment, or 
of totally divesting a person, azrodvoyat being properly “I take off 
my (ywatvov or outer garment ;” Lys. c. Theomn. 117, § 10). 


(6b) In an appropriative or limiting sense—that of the dativus 
commodi as it is called—the middle is of very frequent occurrence, 
and classes of verbs may be formed in which this sense distinguishes 
the active from the passive inflexions. Thus zoveiy dowry means 
‘“‘to bring about a marriage for some one else,” as in Hom. JJ. xxiv. 
537: Kat of Ovnt@ éovte Oedy moinoay dxotw. But moveicOa 
axowtty is “to marry a wife for oneself,’ as in Hesiod, Theog. 929: 
NotcOorarnvy S “Hpny Oarepynv wouncar’ axorw. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that though the approximation is sufficiently 
expressed by the voice of the verb, the reflexive pronoun is some- 
times added by way of superfluous distinctness. Thus we have 
Xen. Mem. 11. 6,10: irous éautois rovotvrar. Id. Cyrop. vill. 1, 
§ 15: trav cyodnv o’tTw KaTecxevacato éauvTe@ Te Kal Tols Tepl avrov. 
Soph. Gd. T, 1143: os éuavte Opéupa Operaiuny éywo. Antig. 
188: ovr’ dv dirov mot’ avipa Svopevai yOovds Ocipny euavTe. 
Aristoph. Ach. 1017: avr@ dtaxovetrat. 


(cc) Ina causative sense the middle appears especially in those 
verbs, and with those objects in the accusative, which imply that 
the subject is interested in the effect, and presume an intermediate 
agency. Thus, as a man of rank does not wait upon himself, the 
statement (‘Thucyd. 1. 130), 6 Ilavoavias tpametav Tepovxny rape- 
tiOero, naturally means that “ Pausanias had a Persian table set 
before himself,’ that “he caused it to be placed by his side.” Again, 
as a father does not generally teach his son special accomplishments, 
the statement (Plato, Meno, p. 39 D), @eusoroxAjs Tov vidy imréa 
é5akato ayadoy, will mean “ Themistocles got his son taught to be 
a good horseman.” And as a whole nation does not consist of sculp- 
tors, the statement (Herod. 1. 31), "Apyetoe odéwv eixdvas rouaa- 
pevot avéeBecav és Acddous, is necessarily understood as signifying 
“the Argives, having caused statues of them to be made, offered them 
up at Delphi.”” This causative sense is especially shown in certain 
oppositions: for instance, ép@ means “I will speak,” elpn«a, “I 
have spoken,” but the middle gpoyas signifies “I cause to speak,” 
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i.e. “I ask,” just like the Latin gue-ro = qua-so = que@-sino (cf. in- 
quam). | 

(2) From these three main distinctions in the use of the middle 
voice others arise, which may be considered as supplementary to 
them respectively. 


(aa) The reflexive middle has some special usages. 


(aa,) The reflexive meaning is often merged in a secondary 
sense of the verb, which is expressed in English without any refer- 
ence to the reflected action; thus zavw means “I cause another to 
stop or cease,” aravopuat, ‘I cause myself to stop; but we should 
render wavoacbe ta adixa rrowivres, “desist from unrighteous 
actions; similarly evwyety tiva means “to give another person a 
good dinner” (Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, § 42), evwyetoOat, “to give one- 
self an entertainment;” but the middle practically means “ to feast, 
to enjoy oneself,” as in Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5, § 7: Kal erwov rat 
evwyodvro Kal nvrAodvTo Kal maons evOvupias ériprdarto, “they 
drank and feasted and had the flute played to them and filled them- 
selves with every kind of merriment.” So again riAAw means “I 
pull out hair,” t/AAopas, “I pull out my own hair;”’ frequently, 
however, it denotes ‘“‘I lament’’ in general, and we have (Hom. JU. 
XX1V. 711): mpadtas tov y aroyds Te Pidry Kal woTMa pyTNP TH- 
rec On», “ first of all his dear wife and his queenly mother bewailed 
him.” : 


(bb) The appropriative middle has several particular applications. 


(6b,) The middle verb often expresscs a mental act or opera- 
tion. Thus opi%m means “I define, mark out, or appoint some- 
thing for another person,” as Eurip. Jph. T. 979: nyiv dpwev 
carnpiav, [God] has appointed safety for us;” but dpifeoGar in 
the middle, besides its strictly appropriative sense, ‘I mark out or 
appoint for mysclf,” “1 claim” (as in Adsch. Suppl. 256), means 
‘“‘T estimate, define, or settle in my own mind,” as Arist. Pol. v. 9: 
xaxas opitovras To édevOepov, “they make a faulty estimate of 
freedom.” Similarly apeOpyety is simply “to count or reckon,” but 
aptOpeta Oat is “to reckon in one’s mind” (Plat. Phedr. p. 270 pb); 
ora0pay, “to measure an object” (Kurip. Jon, 1137), but oraOua- 
oat, “to calculate in one’s mind’’ (Herod. 11. 150) ; Scocxezy is “ to 
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manage or regulate externally,” as Scouxeitvy ryy modu (Thucyd. vit. 
21), but dcoxetoOax is “to arrange a thing in one’s own mind,” ex 
animt sut sententia aliquid gerere constituere, presertim machinart, 
as Dem. Phil. p. 93, 8: rav0 60a Bovrerat Pirurtros Stotnnoerat. 


(6b,.) Sometimes the appropriative sense appears in a statement 
implying that the subject includes within itself the causes of that 
which is outwardly exhibited; thus mapéyew mpdyyata, sévovs, 
poor, abuplay x.T.6., mean “to cause trouble, toil, fear, despon- 
dency, and the like, to others;” but vrapéyeo@at edvorav mrpoPupiar, 
wpérccav, “to evince, produce, or exhibit from oneself good will, 
alacrity, service,” &c. Hence we have the pleonastic phrase (Thu- 
cyd. 1. 3): ad’ éavrav thy érwvuplay mrapéyer Ban, 

(6b,) The middle form of a neuter verb is often and indeed 
regularly used to denote the appropriation to an individual of a 
state or condition. This is particularly common with verbs in -evw. 
Certain of these verbs are used only in the active form, because 
they denote merely a condition belonging actually or naturally to 
the subject. Such are apioreverv, “to be most excellent,” apw- 
reve, ‘“ to be first,” Baotrevev, “to be a king,” xpatioreverv, “ to 
have superior power,’ &c. Others again employ both active and 
middle forms, because they admit of the idea of an appropriation of 
the condition. ‘Thus otparevey means “to march on an expe- 
dition,” as Herod. 1.77: orparevew émi rovs Iépcas, “to march 
against the Persians.” orparevecOa, though it is sometimes used 
in much the same application as orpatevw, properly means “to be 
a soldier,” as in Arist. Aves, 1367: ppovper, orpatevou, ‘“ stand sen- 
tinel, be a soldier;’’ whence of the Athenians, Id. Ran. 1113: 
éorpateupévot yap eiot, “they have been soldiers.” Similarly, 
while vrodTevery means “to be a citizen,” “to live in a free state,”’ 
as in Thucyd. 1. 19, war’ Gdvyapyiav qrondtevew, “to be citizens 
under an oligarchy;”” zrodvreverGar means “to appropriate the con- 
dition of a citizen to oneself individually, to take a part in politics;” 
as in Demosth. de Cor. p. 271,1: prcOdcas cavrov Kata touTwyi Tro- 
Mrevy, “ you work against these Athenians asa hireling politician.” 
So also Aristot. Pol. 1.11, ad fin.: Ssdvrep rues wal modtevovrat 
TOV TOMTEVOLEVMY TadTa povoy, “on which account some statesmen 
apply themselves exclusively to this branch of public business.” 
Similarly apeoBSevew is ‘to be an ambassador,” but pec BevecGat, 
‘to act by means of an embassy;’’ Soudrcverv is “to give advice,” 
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Bovrever@a, “to act as a councillor” (Thucyd. 11.15: avrot &a- 
oTot, éroNTEevovTo Kal éBovAevovTo). Finally, some verbs of this 
class are employed only in the middle form, because they do not 
admit any signification except of an habitually appropriated and 
characteristic act; such are avOpwrevec@a, “to act like a man” 
(xar’ dvOpwrov), as opposed to the gods and lower animals (Arist. 
Eth. N. X. 8, 6); evrparrenever Oar, “ to be habitually witty ;” arovy- 
pever Oat, “to play the rogue.” 


(bb,.) The appropriative middle often exhibits a signification 
which might be called entensive, but which really implies an imme- 
diate reference to some result in which the agent is interested. One 
of the most common of the cases, in which the passive form is thus 
distinguished from the active, is that of the aorists ety and écbas, 
of which the former means simply “to see,” the latter “‘to behold, 
to look with interest, or with a view to some contemplated and de- 
sired effect’.’’ We have them both in one sentence in Homer, J1. 1. 
262: ov yap ww Totovs idov avépas ovdé wpat, “I have not yet 
seen such men, nor 1s it probable that I shall behold their like,” i.e. 
if I looked for them; also in Herod. 11. 32: ef re awdéov Worev THY 
Ta paxpétata tdouévwv, “whether they might see anything more 
than those who had surveyed (i.e. with a special object and interest, 
as travellers are wont to do) the most distant regions.” For this 
reason (60d is more frequently used than ie in calling attention to 
something worth seeing. In much the same way Oewpety, rpoopar, 
and oxo7eiy are distinguished from OewpetoOa:, mpoopacOa and 
oxotretcOar. Thus we have Plat. Gorg. 474 p: éav ev To Dew- 
petoOas yxalpew tou tovs Oewpodvras, “if the beauty of person 
gives pleasure to the spectators in the act of beholding them, gazing 
on them with interest.’’ Again, Demosth. p. 664, 1.13: ato@averas 
Tavta Kal mpoopa Xapionpos, “ Charidemus is aware of these things 
and foresees them (as a fact) ;’’ but Demosth. p. 234, 1. 8: @ éyo 
mpoopw@pevos Kal NoyiLopevos TO Wydiopa TovTO ypadw, “I, pro- 
viding for (earnestly looking forward to) these things and estimating 
the consequences, drew up this decree.” And Xen. Anab. v. 2, 
§ 20: 6 Bevoddy xal ot Aoyayol éoxérrovy...cKxoTroupévots § avtois 
édofe, “‘ Xenophon and the captains examined; and as they were 
carefully reconnoitering the place, it appeared to them,” &c. 


1 See Kenrick on Herod. 11. 32. 
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Obs. In this particular use of the middle there is a great difficulty 
in distinguishing between the signification of the active and the middle 
forms of the same verb, the latter being apparently used only as a de- 
ponent. In these cases it will generally be found that the middle implies 
a certain special diligence and earnestness in the action. Thus xpurrw 
means “I conceal;” xpumropat passive, “I am concealed;” xpvirropa 
middle, in its more usual sense, “ I conceal myself or something belonging 
to myself ;” but also “TI conceal diligently or entirely or by some means 
dependent solely on myself.” For example, in the same passage of 
Sophocles we have (Ajax, 658): xpuyw rd8 Eyxos roupoy, “I will hide this 
sword of mine ;” and (Ibid. 647): ypovos pve. + adnAa Kai havévra xpur- 
tera, “time both brings forth what is unknown, and diligently or com- 
pletely conceals (has in itself the means of concealing) things after they 
have come to light.” So of a communication not yet made, Soph. 
Trach. 474: ray oo. ppdow tadnbés ovde xpvyopas, ‘TI will tell you all the 
truth, nor will I keep it to myself, take pains to conceal it,” where the 
proper force of the middle is more apparent. The more perplexing 
instances of this use of the middle are discussed in the subjoined list of 
verbs, 


(cc) The causative middle exhibits some usages of a special 
‘character. 


(cc.) There are many verbs in which the causative middle is 
the correlative of the active. Thus we have azod:dovai, “ to give 
back,” but adodidoc8as, “to sell;” ypadewv, ‘to enrol,” but ypa- 
deobar, “to get enrolled,” i.e. ‘‘ to indict;"’ azmoypadeuw, “to put 
down on a register,” azoypadecOar, “to get put down on the 
register,” i.e. ‘to proscribe as belonging to the state;’’ SaveiCev, 
“to lend,” Savelfec@a, “to get lent,” i.e. “to borrow;” Sixalerv, 
“to try a cause’’ (of the judge), dSecafeo@ar, “to get a cause tried, 
to bring an action,” (of the plaintiff); érrupndifew, “to put the 
question,” érupnditerOar, “to get the question put’’ (to vote) ; 
Gcivas vopoy, ‘to propose a law” (of the legislator), OéoOas vomor, 
‘“to pass a law,’ it having been proposed (of the people); 6 Geis 
tv oixiay, “the mortgager,” who raises money on his house, 
6 Oéwevos Thy oikiay, “the mortgagee,” who lends the money, and 
receives the house as a security; (similarly vzror/@npc, “I pledge”’ 
or “pawn,” vzroriBeuat, “I lend money on a pledge”’ (varoOj«n) ; 
but conversely éveyupatw, “I take a pledge,” éveyvpafopa, “I 
receive a pledge’); prcOdw, “to let out,’ prcPoicba, “to get let 
out,” i.e. “to hire;” sepuddovat, “to give all round,’ but zrepidi- 
Socbaz, “to wager;"’ riew, tevvvew, “to pay,” tivecOat, “to exact 
payment ;” ypav, “to lend,” also “to consult an oracle,” ypjobaz, 
‘to borrow,” also (of the god) ‘to return an oracular response.” 
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(cc,) The causative middle not unfrequently amounts to an 
expression of mutuality. Thus (Xen. Anad. 111. 1, § 5), Socrates 
recommends Xenophon édOovra eis Aerdovs avaxowdoat Td Oe@ 
mept THs Topelas, “to go to Delphi and consult the god about: the 
journey; but he had previously said, 6 Zevoddy avaxowotras 
Lwxpares wept THs aopelas, “Xenophon confers with Socrates 
about the journey,”’ because they talked it over together. This 
is particularly observable in such verbs as SvadéyeoOas, “to talk 
with one another ;’’ dcadveoGar, “to make it up with one another”’ 
(also xatradverOa); sKoworoyeioGar, “to commune together ;”’ 
véyerOas, “to divide it among themselves;” “and the opposite 
notions are implied in dcateiver Oat, “to strive together;” Sradé- 
pecOa, “‘to quarrel;”’ YAovdopetoOar, ‘to abuse one another;” 
diroripeto Oar, ‘to vie with one another.” 


(cc,) The causative sense of the middle may appear even in 
the case of verbs which have another and regular employment 
of this voice. Thus although xaOifew is used intransitively, ca0i- 
fec0ar regularly means “I seat myself or am seated.” But we 
have it said of an arbitration (Demosth. p. 897, 1. 4): &va éxatepos 
mapexablcato, “each of the parties caused one arbiter to sit beside 
the main referee as his representative.” 


(c) Deponent Verbs. 


433 A deponent verb is one which, though exclusively pas- 
sive or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely deponed or laid aside 
its original meaning, that it is used in all respects like a transitive 
or neuter verb of the active form. Some of the verbs which have 
been already discussed as belonging to the middle voice, are vir- 
tually deponent in meaning (especially those which are mentioned 
432, (2), (bb,) and (cc,)). But in these cases the coexistence of the 
active form leads to a recognition of the proper middle force of 
the verb; and we cannot give the name of deponent to any verb 
which is ever active in form or passive in usage. 


The proper classification of deponent verbs is according to the 
usages of the middle in which they respectively originated. 


(aa) The following were originally reflexive: aropa, “I 
make myself to roam” (cf. vagor, palor); Svvapat, ‘I make my- 
self good (Suvos = duonus, bonus), I am strong enough, able, equal;”’ 
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nryoopa, “J make myself go before, I take the lead;”’ yiyvouas, 
‘“‘I bring myself into being, I come forth, exhibit myself in a 
certain way’? (as yvyvouas ayabos avnp); épyopat, “I make my- 
self go in a straight line;” (xvodwas, “I make myself come, I 
bring myself;” pepotpas “I make myself like;” qelSoua, “I 
restrain or deny myself’’ (like améyopas); so also the verbs ex- 
pressing a corporeal act, as dAAopas, “I jump myself;” dpyovpas, 
‘“‘T make myself dance.” 


(bb) The following are appropriative: dpiororowtpa, “I 
take my dinner ;" axparifouat, “I breakfast,” i.e. dip bread for 
myself in pure wine; avAifouas, “I encamp or bivouac,”’ i.e. make 
an avAy or temporary shelter for myself; &vAdCopas, “I gather 
wood for myself” (dignor) ; with the more general words aovra- 
Coat, ‘I draw to myself,” i.e. I embrace; «raomas, “I acquire ;” 
éracapny, “I have got; éracapnv (sratodpaz), “I have eaten ;” 
pnxavepat, “I contrive or provide for myself;” wvoduas (empia- 
pny), “1 buy for myself,” and the like. 


(6,) The following express a mental act: aic@dvopa, “I per- 
ceive,’ with the special verbs axpodsaz, “I hear,” oodpaivopat, “I 
smell,” Oedpas, “I see,” &c.; Aoyifopar, “I reckon up;’’ dcavood- 
peau, “I think over something” (Gsa vod éyw); evOupodpar, “I 
think deeply of something”’ (é€v Oup@ Eyw) ; rexpalpopuat, ‘1 set up 
an end or boundary (réxpap) for myself,” “I decree, design, con- 
clude or judge.” Similarly aiSoduas, “I feel shame or pity ”’ 
(aiéds) ; wducduny, “I was wroth” (cf. odi), and the like. 


(6,) The following imply that the cause of the action 1s ap- 
propriated to the subject: épyafouar, ‘I work out;” axotpas, “I 
effect a cure”’ (similarly idpar); Swpodpma, ‘I make a present”’ 
(Swp@ is of very rare occurrence); vmricyvotpat, ‘I make a pro- 
mise ;” yapifopat, “I bestow a free gift or confer a favour ;’ and 
perhaps dyAodpaz, “I cause a damage”’ (cf. deleo). To this sense 
rather than to the causative middle we may attribute such depo- 
nents as aiti@pat, “I charge;”’ dzroxpivoua, “I make answer 
from myself” (cf. azroNoyotpa, amrapetBopat); toyupivopat, dvioyu- 
pltouat, “1 maintain obstinately ;” apvotpa, “I deny;” with 
many verbs expressing the utterance of the voice, as P@éyyouas, 
Bpvx@pas, pvOotpat, evyopar, apapat, Aiccopat, wappnatafo- 


pas, &e. 
56 
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(cc) The following are causative: paprupopar, ériwapTupopas, 
*T call as a witness;” Séyouas, ‘I cause to give,” i.e. I receive 
(it implies an original déyo or Sécw, “I hold out the hand,”’ cf. 
Seix-vu-yt); Epopat, “I ask,” i.e. cause to speak; iAdoxopa, “I 
propitiate,” i.e. make iAads; and the like. The sense of mutuality 
is given by such verbs as payoua, “I fight;” dywvifoua, “I 
contend ;” péudopas, “I find fault; popdpas, “I blame,” &c. 


List of Middle or Deponent Verbs with peculiar significations. 


434 The following list of verbs with passive inflexions con- 
tains those, which, in certain passages, exhibit a peculiarity of 
usage or signification : 


“ATOMAI means especially “I carry off with myself,” “I take 
away to my house,” in speaking of marriage, as in Hesiod, T’heog. 
508: nydyeto KAupévny xai opov Aéyos etcavéBawev. But in this 
sense ayew is also used, as in Auschyl. Prom. 557. And both 
voices occur in the same passage, Soph. Phil. 1018: «at viv ri pe 
dyete; Tip amayecOe; Tov xaptv; 


AIPOTMAI, in the middle, generally means ‘‘I take to 
myself, I choose, I elect;’’ but in Homer it signifies “I take 
something belonging to me,” as Zl. x. 31: Sopu & etrero yeepi 
mayxein, “he took his own spear;” hence, “I appropriate or take 
for my own enjoyment,” as J/. xvi. 381: &) tore xotyunoavro Kal 


Umrvou Sapov Edovro; hence it means any kind of appropriation, as 
in Od, XXIII. 368: 


apace 5é Tyréuayov nal Bovxorov ndé cvBorny, 

mavras 8 évre avwyev ’Apnila xepoly éréc0au, 
where the order is merely that they should take arms to themselves 
respectively. 


"AN@OMOAOTOTMAI, “TI exact a formal acknowledgment 
of a debt, or a promise to pay it,” is rather an unusual example of 
the causative sense of the middle of duoroya, “1 promise to do 
a thing” (Plat. Sympos.174 4; Phedr. 254 B), especially in its 
construction with mpds c. accus. of the debtor, and the accusative of 
the debt: Dem. c. Apatur. 894, 26: ras tpeis, ds mpoeiAnpes ovtos 
wap éxeivov, avOouodoynadpevos mpds TodToy, “ having exacted an 
acknowledgment (got a promissory note) from Apaturius for the 
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three mins which he had previously received from Parmenon.” 
On the other hand Polybius uses this middle verb in what ought to 
be the sense of the active (v. 56, § 4): rod ’Avridyou mpos avrov 
avOoporoynoapévov, “‘ Antiochus having admitted to him;’’ and 
absolutely (xxx. 8,§ 7): d:a trav Bacavev ereyydpevos, avOapo- 
Noyeiro Kal cuppwvos iv aot Tois cvvOnpacw, “being put to the 
torture he confessed and gave the same evidence as the secret cor- 
respondence.” In dcoporoyotuas we have the sense of mutual 
agreement, which springs, as we have seen, from the causative use 
of the middle, with mpos c. accus. of the person and accus. ret; 
Dem. c. Aphob. 11. 840, 6: Siwporoynpévos arpds Tov watépa baa- 
mep eéxetvos ypavras Kxatédurrev, “having made an agreement with 
my father with regard to all that he had left in writing.” Or with 
the accusative alone, c. Dionysod. 1284, 14: Ssoporoyodvrae rovs 
Toxous, ‘they agree mutually as to the interest of the loan.” 


"APXOMAT, as distinguished from dpyw in the sense “I am 
first, 1 begin,” implies that the person who commences also con- 
tinues the action, whereas dpyw means that the example is pro- 
posed by the agent, but followed by some other persons or things. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 144, § 3: sodéuou ove dpEopev, apyopévous Se 
apvvovpeba, “ we will not be the first to take up arms, we will not 
set the example of hostilities ; but if they engage in the war, begin 
with the view to continue it themselves, we will defend ourselves 
against them.”” As Béckh says (Corp. Inscript. 1. p. 878): “ ex- 
spectabatur apyovras: at qui belli initium faciunt, non modo ut ab 
aliis id continuetur, ejus faciunt initium, sed sibi faciunt ejus ini- 
tium, ut id bellum ipsi continuent: itaque etiam apyopévous dici 
potuit, hoc est év apy7 dvras.” Just so we might say: éap apye- 
rat, “the spring begins,” i.e. to be followed by the spring as long 
as that season lasts; but ap apyet rod Erous, “the spring begins 
the year,” because the rest of the year is not all spring. This 
meaning is implied in dpyw, “I rule,” for the dpywyr is not one of 
those who follow him. 


"APAIPOTMAI, “I take away to myself, I deprive entirely,” 
is More common in the middle than in the active, which bears a 
meaning not easily distinguishable. Demosthenes uses the two 
forms together in an emphatic passage, Lept. 462, 2: 6 rolvuy thy 
mist apatpav trav Swpedy vouos ovTos, @ wove Kpelrrous eialy 
ai tap vueov Swpeal, TovT adacpetras, “this law then, which 
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takes away the security of the gifts, entirely deprives your gifts of 
their only distinctive superiority.”” The explanation of this is more 
simple than it appears at first sight.. He, who takes away for the 
purpose of appropriating the object to himself, is supposed to effect 
a more complete deprivation than the person who abstracts, it may 
be partially, without any such object on. his own account. Com- 
pare Shakspere’s distinction between “stealing a purse” and 
“‘filching a good name” (Othello, Act III. sc. 3). 


BINS KOMAI, “I come to life,” "ANABINSKOMAI, “I come 
to life again,” are used in the causative sense of the middle, not 
only in the 1 aor. but even in the present. Thus we have Hom. 
Od. vitl. 468 : 

ov yap pw éBidoao, xovpn, 
“for you have brought me to life, O damsel.” And Plat. Crito, 
48c: rév padiws droxtwvivrav nal dvaBiocKxopéver yy’ dv, ei olot 
te joay, “of those who make no difficulty about kilhng, and would 
restore to life again, if they had the power.” 


BOTKOAOTMAI, “TI tend cattle for myself,’ is used once 
with an accusative of the object in the sense “I collect my thoughts, 
T think about, dwell upon;” ASsch. Humen. 78: xai un rpéxapmve 
Tovoe Bouxoroupevos trovor, ‘do not anticipate, forestall, your troubles 
by meditating on this toil;”’ and the active is used in the same 
sense, with the dative ¢povrioe to explain it, in Agam. 669: 
éBouxonNovpev dpovricw véov mabos, “we meditated on our new 
misfortune.” So that the primary idea must be that of cogtto= 
co-agito, just as Sophocles (47. 607) has the phrase gpevés oloBa- 
Tas, in the sense “ self-willed.”’ In the same sense the passage 
cited by Hesychius, BouxonreicGas ypnotais édsriow, must be under- 
stood, though Toup (mend. 111. 258) proposes to add azmaracbat, 
which was one of the later meanings of BouxodetoGar, derived 
perhaps from an intermediate sense of Bouxoneiv, “to alleviate by 
meditation ;”’ cf. Luc. Ocypus, 8: amas yap avrov Bouxorei yrevdo- 
otozev, and see the passage quoted by Wyttenbach ad Select. 
Mstor. p. 380. It must not however be supposed that Bouvxcord 
is not used in its natural sense by the best writers. We have in 
Hom. JU. xx1. 448: 


PoiBe, av § etrirodas EXtxas Bods Bovxoréecxes, 
and though there is a metaphor in Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 13: yapeey 
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yap et vena Kpeadiwv TH Ovyarpl Tov maida arroBovxorAncatm, “ it 
were a pretty business, if, for the sake of a little meat, I were to 
allow my daughter’s son to go astray and get lost,” i.e. like a 
sheep from the flock; yet in this passage there is a distinct reference 
to the original meaning of the term. 


T'PA®OMAI, “I write down for myself or get written,” is used 
of the first sketch or memoranda of a treatise, in opposition to 
ypadw, which implies the completion of the writing itself, the 
filling up of the outline; Plat. Thectet. p. 143 B: éypaaunv pev 
Tor evOds oixad’ eddy vrropynpata, vorepov 5é Kata oxodrv 
avayyvnoKkopevos eypahov—a@are por aoyeduov mas 6 Abyos Yé 
ypamrrat, “‘as soon as I reached home, I got some memoranda 
written down (aorist), and afterwards, as I recollected the details, 
I proceeded to write them down at my leisure (imperfect), so that 
nearly all the conversation is committed to writing.” Again 
(Ibid. B): éypayrayny 8&8 87 ovtwai tov doyov, “ this was the way 
in which I got the conversation wntten down’’—showing the book ; 
but in speaking of the composition he adds immediately after: rov- 
Tov évexa ws avrdv avrois Siadeyopevoy Sypawya, “this was the 
reason why I made him, in my wniting, converse in the first 
person.” 


AIAASKOMAI in the middle means both “I teach myself,” 
i.e. “I learn,” and “I get another taught,” e.g. my son. The 
latter or causative meaning, which is the common use of the middle 
of this verb, has been illustrated above (432). The former or 
reflexive meaning occurs in Soph. Antig. 356: nal pOéypa xal 
nvewoey hpovnua Kal aoruvopous opyas ébvda£aTo, “man has taught 
himself (i.e. ha8 learned without a master) language and lofty 
thought and the dispositions of a well-ordered citizen” (see our 
note on the passage). But besides these two meanings ddacxnopas 
is used in a sense, which it is hard to distinguish from the active, 
and which can only be explained by a reference to the intensive 
use mentioned above (432, (2), (bb,), Obs.). In such passages as 
Plat. Menex. 238 B, ot (Geot) tov Biov nuav Katecxevacay mpos Te THY 
xa? npépay Siactay Téxvas mpwrovs maevedpevor Kab mpds Thy 
varép THS Ywpas puranny Strrov Krjolv Te Kal ypjow Sdakduevor, 
it may be doubtful whether the two middle participles do not imply 
that the gods provided for our being taught, instead of undertaking 
our instruction themselves. But in the following cases it is obvious 
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that the immediate instructors are the subjects of the verb. Simo- 
nides, Fr. 54, p. 377 Gaisford: ddakdpevos yopov avdpwv, of the 
poet or yopot didacnaros; Pind. Ol. vit. 59: ro ddakacOas Sé roe 
eldoTt patepov, of the gymnastic trainer; Aristoph. Nub. 781: ovx 
av Séakaipny o° éri, of Socrates; and it might seem impossible to 
discriminate between the active mpodvdacxw and the middle zpe- 
S:Sacxopas in the two following passages of Sophocles, 47. 162: ov 
duvardv Tovs avonTous ToUTWY Yvapas mpodwacxKey, and Trach. 680: 
éya yap, ov 6 Onp pe Kévraupos mpoviidakato, rapnxa Oeopav 
ovdév adr éeowtounv. Unless in these passages it is sufficient to 
understand that the teacher taught diligently and from his own 
knowledge, which is expressly implied in the passage of Pindar, 
we must fall back on what was perhaps the origin of the causative 
middle, namely, the causative use of the passive, and understand 
d:dafacOar as meaning here “to cause to learn,” for the passive 
d:Sacxopas means simply “to learn’ in Soph. Antig. 726; Eurip. 
Hec. 299; Aristoph. Plut. 473; Soph. Phil. 1374. To add to the 
irregularities in the use of the voices of this particular verb, it is to 
be observed that dudacxw sometimes means “I get my son taught.” 
Aristonymus ap. Stob. Floril. 4, 106: aodrol a&uunBévres vad 
pntopwv tovs viovs pnropas SidacKxovow, where the context shows 
that the fathers were not competent to teach rhetoric themselves. 


AINKOMAT, as distinguished from dex, means “I cause to 
go swiftly for myself or from myself;’”’ thus in Hom. Jl. xx1. 


691, 2, we have 
6 & éréccutro tTrocat StwKetv® 


Ews 6 Tov medloo Se@KeTo Tupopopowo, K.T. 2. 


“Achilles hastened to pursue him (i.e. to put him to flight); and 
while he urged the pursuit (followed it earnestly, and with interest) 
over the ground productive of corn, &c.”” In the Odyss. xviti. 8, 
ds p erXOadv ’Odvoja SiwKero olo Sopovo, it seems to mean “he 
eagerly endeavoured to drive away Ulysses.”’ 

AOTAOTSZ@AI, as distinguished from SovAodv, means “to 
subject to oneself,” ‘“‘to make oneself permanently the master ;”’ 
as Thucyd. 1. 18: 6 BapBapos tHv ‘Eddada SovAwodpevos 7Gev, 
“the Persian king came with the intention of subjugating Greece.”’ 
See yecpodpar. 

EIZIIPATTOMAI, “I get in or exact for myself,” is used in 
its proper sense as an appropriative middle in such passages as 
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Lys. c. Alctd. 1. p. 142, 14: terevrady Syoas apypiov eiverpartero, 
at last he put him in prison and exacted the money from him.” 
But it may be sufficient to express the effect on the debtor without 
referring in the particular case to the interests of the creditor ; 
and this leads to occasional carelessness in the use of the voices. 
Thus in the same passage of Demosthenes, c. Apatur. p. 900, we 
have middle, passive and active with the necessary varieties of 
meaning, though the two former seem to be confused: 1. 9, dca ti 
oux émpatreto thy éeyyvnv; “why did he not sue me for my 
bond?” 1. 11, avrés yap eicerémpaxto tm’ ewod tas yidias 
Spayyas, “for he had himself had the 1000 drachme exacted from 
him;” 1. 16, evOvs tore eioémpartey av pe Thy éyyuny, “he would 
exact the bond of me at the moment,” because the pressure of 
the creditor is brought forward more prominently than his wants, 
which are not mentioned till the next sentence. 


“EAKOMATI seems to mean “I weigh or measure for myself, 
I cause to weigh,” in Pind. Pyth. u.90: ord@yas tivos éEXxopevot 
Tepiooas. 

"ETTANOIZOMAI, “I colour myself with” blood, is the proper 
force of this middle verb in a passage of A’schylus, Agam. 1434, 
where we should read viv 5é rerelav trodvpvactoy, érnvOicw aly 
avmrov, ‘but now having destroyed (cAécaca) the last of these 
lives (reAclay ypuynv), one much to be remembered, you have © 
stained yourself with blood not to be washed out.”” That éravOitw 
means “to colour” (floridum reddere) is shown by a number of 
passages, 


"EITIAEIKNTMAI means “I make an exhibition of myself or 
something peculiar to myself.” Xen. Anad. Iv. 6,§ 15: viv para 
cot xaipbs dotw éridciEacOar thy madelay, “ now it is quite the 
time for you to show off your education.” The Scholiast on Plat. 
Alcib.1. p.105 B, says: ro évdeiEacOae él tod XNoytopod Tarren, 
To b€ éridci—~acOae ent tod aroctabény, i.e. of that which is 
directly or really exhibited. The distinction which Schleiermacher 
in his version of Plato makes between these two verbs is as 
follows: he translates évdelfac@at, sich sehen lassen, “to show one- 
self off ;”” émrideiEacOat, sich héren lassen, “to hold forth,” “to make 
a formal display of one’s powers of speaking.” But although an 
érréevkts is often technically used to signify an oratorical exhibition, 
a set speech, both the noun and the verb have the general force 
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given above; as Plat. Phedr. p. 234 B: Ty avtdy aperny emt 
Sei£ovras, “they will exhibit their own excellence;’’ Demosth. 
788, 17: tis éavtod wovnplas éwiderEw movodpevos, “making an 
exhibition of his own wickedness.” 


"EIIIAIATI@EMAT is used in the special sense “I make a 
deposit of a stake or pledge” as a guarantee for the performance of 
acertain engagement. Harpocr. s.v.: éwidiatibecOai dort TO TUM 
Onxas twas toicOa: KataTiWéuevos TL pnTov apyiploy Tapa Tivt 
Trav petatd yevouévav. Demosth. c. Apatur. 896, 22: éwéuabe- 
pevos apyuptov édy py) ouoon, “having staked some money to be 
forfeited in case he should not take the oath;” Jul. Poll. 1x. 96 
(of gamblers): vay avrav émidiatreBeipevev éexaot@ KvBo. 


"ENNIS KHIITOMAIT, “I cause an indictment (éricxmpis),”— 
especially for false witness or murder,—‘“ to be heard in court,”’ is 
properly used in the middle, like ypagopar, Seafopat, and other 
forensic terms; thus Auschines, c. Tim. 18, 27: yevdopaptupiav 
émuoxmpacGar; Plat. Euthyphr. 9 A: émionnrecOas povov Tov viov 
To watépt; Legg. XI. 937 B: ovdevl Trav Wevdopaptipev érecKnp- 
pévos. But it may be used in the active without reference to an 
actual hearing in court, when we imply that the veracity of an in- 
dividual is challenged, and that too in a passage where oxyrropas 
is used in the sense “I pretend or allege,” as in Plat. Zhecetet. 
145 c: ad\Aa@ pn avadvouv Ta Gporoynpéva oxnmropevos TaifovTa 
Aye Tovde, iva un Kal avayxacOy papTupeiy’ Tavrws yap ovdeis 
émiaxnyet avtp, “but do not retract what you have promised, on 
the pretence that he spoke in jest, lest he should be compelled also 
to put in formal testimony: for assuredly no one will challenge his 
veracity.’ In the passive éwucxnmrouzat may mean “ I am solemnly 
charged,’ i.e. with murder; as in Soph, Antiy. 1313: os airiay 
Exywv Tavde Kaxeivwv eTrecKnTTTOV LOpwv. 


ETPIZKOMAI, “I procure or obtain for myself," bears a 
sense more nearly approaching that of the form éw-auploxopas, “I 
derive advantage from,” azavpaw, “I receive or get,’’ than its 
active evpioxw, ‘I find, discover, or invent.” 


®HPOQMAT, as distinguished from @npa, means ‘I pursue 
eagerly for myself,” especially in a metaphorical sense, as in Soph. 
Ajax, 2: meipav tw’ éyOpav apraca: Onpwyevos, “ endeavouring to 
get some means of attacking your enemies.” But Ope bears 
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sometimes a scarcely distinguishable signification, and @npdcw, 
Onpacopat are equivalent forms of the future. ? 


@TOMAI, ‘I sacrifice with a special object,” e.g. to draw an 
inference from the appearance of the viscera; as Herod. 1x. 62: 
éyéveto Ovopévarot Ta ohayia ypnora. Hence it means “TI take 
the auspices,’ and may be followed by an infinitive, as Xen. Anab. 
II. 2, §3: O@vopévw tévas eri Baciréa ovn éyévero ta iepd, ‘when he 
was consulting the auspices about going to the king, the sacrifices 
did not allow it.” 


KAAOTMAIT, “TI call a person to me,” as Hom. JJ, 111. 161: 
TIpiapos 8 “EnXévnv éxadécaato gdwv7. Also to “call down upon a 
person,” as Soph. Cid. C. 13885: apas, ads cot xadodua; cf. apa- 
pat, evyopat, which are always in the middle form. 


KAMNOMAI, “TI labour for myself, I effect by my labours ;”’ 
as Hom. Od. 1x. 130: of xé adw Kal vncov édveripéevnv éxapovro; 
‘who might make the island well-peopled.”’ 


KOAAZOMAI, “TI punish, correct, or discipline for my own 
purposes or interest,” stands in marked contrast to the active 
xoratw, which, though it generally has a future of the middle form, 
is used regularly to denote a chastisement by which the offender is 
corrected and made better, as distinguished from tipwpetoOa and 
dlenv NapBaverv, which refer to the vengeance and satisfaction of 
the injured party. (See Xen. Cyrop. 11. 2,§7; Arist. Rhet. 1. 10, 
§ 17; Wyttenbach, ad Select. Histor. p. 372). This use of the mid- 
dle form is comparatively rare, because it is generally superseded 
by tipwpodpat, and the following are perhaps nearly all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs; Thucyd. 111. 40: mapa 0 eixds xat 
tovade Evypdpws Set xorater Oar, where the turn of the sentence and 
the adverb Eupdpopws show that the Athenians are supposed to con- 
sult their interest in the punishment of the Mytilenzans; but lower 
down in the same chapter we find: xoNacate aflws Tovtous Kal 
Trois aAnots Evppayow tmapabdevypa capes Kataornoate, because the 
chastisement of the Mytilenseans is in this case regarded rather as 
an exemplary castigation for the warning and benefit of the other 
allies. Id. vi. 78: tiv Tod Yupaxoclov éxOpayv xnoNacacGat, where 
there is an expression of vengeance for enmity. Aristoph. Vesp. 
405: viv éxeivo, viv éxetvo TovEvOupov @ KoraloperOa Kévrpov évré- 
rar o€v, “now thrust out the sharp sting, that choleric weapon 
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with which we punish,” scil. those who offend us. Plato, Protag. 
324: amorporrrs youv evexa xoraler’ TavTny obv thy Sokav mravres 
€youow dcourep TyswpoivTar Kal Wig Kal Snpoola. TiwwpovyTas 
5é xal xoralovras of te adAXot GvOpwirot ois Gv olwvrat adixely Kal 
ovy nxiota "A@nvaio. Here we have xodrafm and xorafopas in 
direct opposition, the former as denoting chastisement designed for 
the benefit of the offender, the latter as nearly synonymous with 
Tiyswpovpat. Much the same is the meaning in Plat. Menex. 240 D: 
oi é€v Mapabdu éxodacavro thy wrepnhaviay tHs ’Acias. Aristot. 
Hist. Anim. v1. 17, § 3: gaol &€ xal rv rhs Tpodys Saypirerav 
mpaorépous avtovs [édéhavtas] mapéyeww’ Kal mpocayovtes & avrois 
érépous Kodalovtas xal Sovdovvra:, where the other middle verb 
clearly indicates that the discipline and subjugation of the elephants 
are designed for the benefit of their owners. 


KOMIZOMAI, “‘T get in or get back for myself, I import or 
recover,” differs from the active xouitw only in the greater empha- 
sis of the appropriative sense. Thus we have Thucyd. 1. 43: voy 
Tap vpeov To avrTo aktotpev KoultecOar, ‘we now claim to receive 
the same return from you;” Id. 111. 58: owdpova avtl aicypas 
xoploacOa yapwv, ‘to receive a modest instead of a disgraceful 
favour;” Id. 1.117: eicexoplcavto nal éfexopicavto a éBovaAovto, 
“they conveyed in and out for themselves what they wanted.” 
But Pind. Ol. x11. 58: xopifovres ‘Enévay (cf. Nem. vil. 28), of 
the Greeks who tried to get back Helen for Menelaus; Id. Pyth. 
Il. 56: avdp’ éx Oavatov xopicas non adwxora, of AUsculapius re- 
storing a man to life; Id. Pyth. 1v. 106: dpyalay xopitev matpos 
éuov tiwav, because his father was still alive; Id. Jdid. 159: xédc- 
Tat éav uyay xopitas Ppitos, “ Phrixus bids us bring back his 
exiled soul” (cf. Nem. vit. 44; Auschylus, Agam. 938). 


NEMOMAT, besides its appropriative meaning “I cultivate for 
myself, I get in the produce of land or some other object,” as in 
Thucyd. 1. 2, veuoyevot ta avtav Exacrot bcov arrothy, bears the 
signification of mutuality (432, (cc,)), “I divide with another,” and 
this too in opposition to vé“w, when the division is not made by 
the persons immediately interested in it. In A‘schylus, Prom. 237: 
evOvs Salpoow véper yépa Grow adrXa Kal Seotoryitero apxnv, of 
Jupiter ; so also in Demosth. pro Phorm. 946, fin.: ef Senoet éEehov- 
Tas avripowpel Ta NowTra véwew, of a distribution of property by 
executors; though we have immediately afterwards: xai vésovrat 
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THY GAANY ovciay TARY dv éveuicOwro ovrodi, because the obliga- 
tion to divide, under the will, stands in a certain opposition to the 
act of division, which the executors performed with the same 
amount of care and interest as if they had divided the property 
among themselves ; so that the distinction, between véuw in the one 
case and véywouas in the other, is much the same as that between 
the active véwee and the middle dseororyitero in the passage from 
/Eschylus. Afterwards we have (947, 1. 13): évelwarto obtos mpos 
Tov abderdév, of one of the parties immediately interested. 7 

TIPOIEMAI, “I part with or spend my money,” &c. (Thucyd. 
u. 43; Lys. 162, 35; Demosth. Deonysod. 1297, 14; Asch. c. 
Ctesiph. 78), is so regularly used in this sense, that Demosthenes 
employs the periphrastic form of the pluperfect passive in the same 
signification without any accusative of the object, pro Phormione, 
p. 946, 8: efAero padrAov avrov tov Ilaciwva ypnorny éxew TovTwy 
TOY YpnuaTwv 7) TOs GAXous ypnoTas ols mpoetpévos jv, “he pre~ 
ferred to have Pasion himself as his debtor for these sums than the 
other debtors to whom he had lent them.”’ 


IIPOZIEMAT, “I admit to myself,” not only bears the sense 
“‘T approve,” as in Plat. Phed. p. 97 B: tovrov tov tpdrrov ovdayy 
mpoatewat, “I do not at all admit or approve of this method ;” 
but is even used in the third person to signify “it approves itself 
to me,” as in Aristoph. Equit. 359: ta pév adrAa pe Npecas A€éyor, 
év & ov mpoclerai pe, “Sin the rest of what you said you pleased 
me, but one point does not approve itself to my judgment or 
taste.” 


ZTENAOMAI, ‘‘T pour forth libations with a special object,”’ 
1.e. “I make a treaty.” 


IIPOXTPEIIOMAT, “1 turn myself towards,” has the special 
meaning “I go as a suppliant,”’ especially for purification from 
homicide; whence the name mpootpémaios. Thus Aisch. Eumen. 
196: xat mpootparécOa: tovcd érréatedXov Sopovs, “I bad him 
apply for purification at this temple.” Whence it seems probable 
that mpocrerpappévos mpos aGAXNooww olKxots (Humen. 229), “ having 
applied for and received supplication at another temple,” is the 
true reading instead of mpootetpiypévos (New Cratylus, § 218). 


IIPOZTPIBOMAI, “I cause to be rubbed in” or “I rub 
in diligently,” is applied idiomatically to express any act which. 
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produces an indelible or very lasting impression; thus we have 
Dem. c. Artstog. 1. p. 786, 5: sxomay tin cuppopay 7 Bracdnutav 
}) KaKov TL TpooTpipauevos apyupiov etompagkera, “ considering on 
whom he can inflict some prejudice or slander or mischief, and so 
extort money for himself;” Id. c. Androt. 617, 4: mXovrov twa 
Sofay mpocerpivato Tots Kextnpévors, “such things attach to their 
possessors an outward show of opulence;’’ Aristoph. Eguit. 5: 
wAnyas aet mpoorpiBetas Tois oixérass, “he is always getting the 
servants a beating.’”’ It is used in this application as a passive 
verb; see Ausch. Prom. 329. 


ZTEAAOMAI means not only “I cause myself to go,” “I 
prepare myself for a journey,” as in Soph. Phil. 464: 46n, réevov, 
orédreabe ; “‘are ye going to start at once?” sometimes with the 
infinitive, as Herod. 11. 124: éorédXero amreévat, “he prepared 
himself to depart ;” but also “‘I cause another to come,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Tyr. 433: ayorH x dy olxous Trovs euovs eorecAaunr, 
‘“‘T should hardly have sent for you to my house,”’ in which sense 
we have the active, Soph. Antig. 165: vpas aren’ ixécOa, “1 
summoned you to come here.” 


TIKTOMATI, “I produce from myself,” is sometimes used to 
denote the mother, or the immediate source of production, as distin- 
guished from tixrw, which denotes the exciting cause of birth; 
the most remarkable passage is that in Soph. Trach. 331: ov réxero 
Oavaros, érexe & aiddos Spaxwv, where both the nouns are mas- 
culine, and where it is only by a great refinement that we can 
understand how death was the mother, and the hydra the imme- 
diate agent, of the poison which destroyed Hercules. In the frag- 
ment of Aischylus, Danaides, 38, SuB8pos dm’ ovpavod mecdy 
éxuoe yaiav, 7 dé Tleteras Bporois, x.T.2., it is easy to see that the 
earth is represented as producing grass and corn from its own 
bosom. And in the Choéph. 419, rav Texopévwy refers to Cly- 
teemnestra as distinguished from Agamemnon; and o rexwy is the 
father in Choéph. 690; Soph. Gd. Col. 1108; Eurip. Electr. 335. 
On the other hand 7 texodca is the mother in Sept. c. Theb. 908; 
and rixrw is constantly used of the mother, sometimes with && 
wos of the father. " 


TINOMAI or TINTMAI, “TI exact vengeance” (cf. reepov- 
Hat = Tiny deipouat), is the causative middle of tiw, “I pay.” 
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It takes an accusative of the wrong avenged, and of the person 
punished, as well as the accusative of dicn, “the satisfaction or 
penalty.” Thus Hom. Odyss. xxiv. 326: AdPnv Tuipevoes Kal 
waka épya; Od. XV. 236: érlcato Epyov deuces avtlGeov Nndrja; 
Eurip. Orest. 323: aiwatos twipevas Skenv. 


TPEIJIOMAI is used both as the reflexive middle, “I turn 
myself or take to flight,” Herod. vilr. 91: trav BapBapwv és 
guynv tparrouévwy; and as the causative middle, “I turn another 
to flight, I rout him,” Eurip. Heracl. 842: étpeyayec® ’Apyetov 
és guyny Sdpv. 

THOAEITIOMAIT, ‘I cause to be left for myself, I retain or 
preserve,” Herod. Iv. 121: of Zxvdae dca odu és hopBny ixava 
qv TocadTa UToNTouevol, TA GANA THot apaknot mpoéteprvay. 
Dem. de Coron. 301, 23: vareNelrrero (some read v7rédettre) yap 
auto Exactos éauT@ dua pev parravny, .T. dr. 

®PAZOMAI, “I speak or confer with myself, I consider or 
devise, I provide beforehand,”’ whence, even in the form of a perfect 
passive, we have Soph. Antig. 364: voowv guyas cuptrédppactat. 


XEIPOTMAI, “I subdue for myself,” like SovAoduar; as in 
Herod. 1. 211: éyecpaicavto tovs évavrious. 


XEOMAIT, “TI pour out for myself, i.e. libations,” is used like 
Qvopuat, ev-youat, &c., to express the special interest of the worship- 
per. We find both voices in Soph. Gd. Col. 478, 9: yoas yéacGae 
otavra mpos tparny Ew—7 Toiade xpwacols ols Aéyets yéw TaAde ; 
In the former the act of worship is distinctly implied, in the latter 
the reference is to the effusion itself and its instrument: cf. a7évda, 
omrévoopat. 


§ VI. B. Secondary Predicates. (a) Adverbs. 


435 (a) The name of the adverb (148) implies that it is inti- 
mately connected with some verb, which contains a primary predi- | 
cation; and it may be said, that all secondary predications are 
adverbial words and sentences (383). In stating, however, that 
the adverb, in accordance with its name, is a secondary predicate 
intimately connected with some verb, we must bear in mind that 
the verb, on which the adverb depends, may be itself in some form, 
which subordinates it to another verb, or the adverb may be 
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attached to some predicable word. Thus we may say not only ev 
mapackevaterat, but eb mapeoxevacpévos, where the verb contains a 
primary predicate, but the participle is in itself adverbial; and we 
may not only say Trav opolwy cwpatwv oi avrol Trovot ovY opoiws 
amrovtas apyovrTos te avdpos nal isuwrov (Xen. Cyr. 1. 6, § 29), 
where the adverb opoiws is intimately connected with the verb 
amrrovrat, but we may use the same adverb as qualifying an adjec- 
tive only; thus (Herod. 1. 52): ro Fuoroy rHot NOyyHot Spwoiws 
xpuceov. To this distinction Cicero refers in the following passage 
(de Fin. rv. 27, § 75): “ut in fidibus pluribus, si nulla earum ita 
contenta numeris sit, ut concentum servare possit, omnes sque 
incontente sint: sic peccata, quia discrepant, eque discrepant ; 
paria sunt igitur. Hic ambiguo ludimur: eque enim contingit 
omnibus fidibus, ut incontentez sint: illud non continuo, ut sque 
incontente.’’ For in the former case the adverb belongs to the 
verb containing the primary predicate; thus, ai yopdal dpotws 
mAnmpEhover ; ; in the latter it belongs to the predicated adjective, 
ai yopdat cicw dpolws acuppwvot. 


(6) These considerations will enable the student to see that 
grammarians (for instance Matthid, § 309; Rost, p. 464) are in error 
when they state that the adverb can take the place of the adjective 
as a primary predicate. In all cases where this seems to occur 
the adverb in its proper sense qualifies some verb predicating in 
itself the existence or nature of the subject. The adverbs used in 
this way are almost always secondary predicates of time, place, 
quantity or manner, and the verb is always capable of predicating 
substance. Thus we have Jl. vi. 130: ovdé yap Avxdopyos Shy 
nv, “for neither did Lycurgus exist a long time.’”’ Ibid. 1. 416: 
éret vu Tot aloa pivuvOa mrep ovTt para dny, “since it is your fate 
[to live] a short and not at all a long life.” Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 8: 
Ore 5é eyyvTepoy éyiryvovro, “‘ when they came (i.e. were come into 
- @ position) nearer.”’ Similarly, Id. Cyr. 1v. 1, §18: ywpis yevopevor, 
‘having gone apart.” Thucyd. Iv. 61: ov yap tots EOvect, ore Siva. 
mépuxe, TOU Erépou ExOe érriacwy, “for they do not invade nations, 
because their origin is different (because they have been born in 
different places), through hatred of one of our races’ (i.e. the 
Dorian). Eurip. Jph. T. 1014: ars 16 xeivns alua, “ the blood of 
her (Clyteemnestra) has been shed so as to satisfy all demands” 
(unless ads is really a substantive, like the Latin satis), Id. Hec. 
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536: aiya was Errw dAews, “let all the people exist silently, i.e. be 
in a state of silence.” Jl. vil. 424: Svayvavar yarerras Av avipa 
éxacrov, “it was hardly possible (it was allowed or possible with 
difficulty) to distinguish each man.” Ibid. 1x. 551: Koupyreoat 
Kaxes nv, “it went badly with the Curetes.”’ Xen. Anab. 1Vv. 3, 
§ 24: éel ta mépay éwpa Kadds yvyvoueva, “when he saw the 
matters on the other side of the river going on, turning out, well.” 
Tsocr. Paneg. § 5: dat’ 78y parny elvat To pepvnaBar Trept rovTev, 
*‘so that already it is in vain (i.e. it exists in vain, it comes to 
pass fruitlessly) to remember these things.” - 


(c) We have seen above (259), that adverbs, etymologically 
considered, are cases of nouns, pronouns or adjectives, which 
express the time, place, cause, form or manner of an action. 
The only difference, therefore, between the adverbs and other 
secondary predicates consists in this, that while the adverbs signify 
general affections, the cases of nouns predicate specially some 
secondary relation. Thus we may say, specially, 

érreOnpet TH Yaraprn or ev Aaxedalpove, 
or generally, 

ErreOn Mel EXEL. 
And we may say, with reference to a person’s general state, dyes 
- «ares, bene se habet, “he is well,” or we may append a particular 
reference, éyet Kadas TO ada Or TOU awparos, bene se habet quoad 
corpus, “he is well in his body.” In fact, the use of a verb with 
an adverb, as well as with a case, is a degree less definite than the 
employment of two cases with the verb. Thus, if we say, waracces 
paBsSm, “he strikes, and a stick is the instrument,” we add one 
particular; if we say, watdaoce: ioyupas, “he strikes, and his 
manner of striking is violent,” we add another particular: but we 
may say, Tatdcae. ioyupas paBde, “he strikes violently with a 
stick ;” and we may add to this an accusative case expressing 
the object, rardace: icyupas paS8w tov Svov: we have then three 
adjuncts to the primary predication, “he is striking,’ and besides 
‘‘the manner is violent, the stick is the instrument, the ass is the 
object of his striking.” 


486 The conditional proposition, which is a relative sentence 
with an indefinite antecedent, is of an adverbial nature. For it 1s. 
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an equally adverbial predication to say generally, “I will go to 
London conditionally,” and to say more distinctly, “I will go to 
London if you will accompany me,” i.e. conditionally on your 
accompanying me. 


437 The causal sentence, which is often expressed by the 
absolute use of the participle, may be contained in the simple 
adverb; thus in Thucyd. 1. 39, ad fin.: éyxAnpatwyv povev ape- 
Toys means “you being free from their inculpation alone,” ape- 
Toyev évrwyv vuov. And in the same author, Iv. 20, § 3: zode- 
povvra, acadas Grotépwy apkavrwvr, “they are involved in war, 
without knowing who began it,” addnAov oy drrorepot jptav. 


438 The illative sentence may be expressed by a mere adverb ; 
thus (Thucyd. 1. 21, § 1): ra qodXd vad ypovov avtav atrictws 
ert TO pudades exvevienxota, “ most of these old stories having won 
their way to fabulousness, so as to lose all credit.” So also in the 
same writer, VI. 58: adjAws TH dwet wAacapevos apos THY Eup- 
gopay, “having dissembled in his countenance with reference to 
the calamity, so as not to betray his feelings or disclose what 
had happened.” 


439 Parallel adverbs are sometimes used to express a tertiary 
by the side of a secondary predication; thus in Thucyd. 11. 64, § 2: 
dépew Te ypn Ta Te Sapova avayxalws Ta Te ATO TOV TrOELLWY 
avdpelws, “ one must bear what the gods inflict as necessary things, 
i.e. because they are unavoidable, and face the assaults of enemies 
courageously, i.e. after the manner of brave men,” where avayxaiws 
amounts to a tertiary predication of the object, and avdpeiws is 
a secondary predication referring to the subject. 


§ VII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Cases of Nouns. 


440 As the Greek language is in an etymological, as well as 
in a syntactical state, it expresses the relations of case, both by 
inflexions, and by an apposition of those inflexions to certain prono- 
minal adverbs called prepositions. ‘The preposition, as an adverb, 
belongs to the first class of secondary predicates; but as the 
special meanings of the prepositions depend on the cases with 
which they are used, we must consider, in the first instance, the 
syntax of the cases themselves, 
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(a) The Nominative. 


441 We have scen that the nominative regularly designates 
the subject, and that it is predicated directly through certain verbs, 
which serve as copula. As the nominative cannot represent the 
object of the verb, it is clear that the words, capable of employment 
as secondary predicates in the nominative, are those which are 
adapted for the expression of the adverbial relations of time, place, 
manner, degree, &c. These are, in the first place, participles as 
temporal predicates; next, adjectives and pronouns as predicates of 
place and manner; and finally, those substantives which are by 
their nature categorical. In general, those words which appear as 
tertiary predicates in the oblique cases are best suited for secondary 
predication in the nominative. 


442 The following examples will explain this usage: 


(a) FParticiples are used as secondary predicates of time, or as 
equivalent to a temporal sentence. 

Thus we have yedacas jovy épn (Plat. Phed. 1018), “he 
laughed gently and said,” i.e. at the same time; éte jrAOeY ayo 
aUT@ Ta Tapa Tov cuupaywv Sopa (Xen. C£con. 4, § 20), which 
Cicero renders (Cato, 17, § 59): quum venisset ad eum eique dona 
@ soctis attulisset. We should say indifferently, “he came and 
brought,” i.e. at the same time, or “ he brought with him.” 


There are cases in which some caution is required, lest we 
should miss this adverbial sense of the participle. For instance, 
the punctuation of the ordinary editions leads students to mis- 
translate Thucyd. 1. 39, init.: «ad pact b1 Sten mporepov Ocrjoat 
xplvecOat, ny ye ov Tov MpovyovTa Kal éx Tov aodadois mpoKaou- 
peevoy reve te Soxeiy Sei, adda tov és cov ta te Epya Kal rovs 
Abyous wply duaywviterOar xaSictravta, where we must observe that 
tov belongs to mpoxandovpevoy, and that wpot-yorra, “ when he has 
the advantage,” is quite as adverbial, or quite as much a secondary 
predicate of time, as é« rod acdadois, “from a safe position,” 
‘‘ when he is in safety.”’ Compare the parallel sentiment in 111. 82, 
§ 6, where we have e¢ apovyorev, i.e. “as often as (whenever) 
those who made the proposal had the advantage.’’ And even 
when there is no article to confuse the meaning, the student is 
apt to lose the predicative force of the participle because it agrees 
in case with the object of the verb; thus in isch. Agam. 372—4: 
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ov yap éotw éradkts mwAOVTOV, Tpds KOpoy avdpl AaKTicaVTL péeyay 
Alxas Bwpov, eis apaveiay, “when a man has wantonly spurned 
the mighty altar of justice, wealth furnishes no bulwark against 
destruction.”” Sometimes the participle appears by the side of an 
adjective in these secondary predications, as in Thucyd. rv. 130, § 3: 
6 Sjos avadaBov ta brrAa Treptopyns eywpet emt Tods IleXorrown- 
alovs, “the people, having snatched up the arms, rushed, in great 
wrath, on the Peloponnesians.’’ Sometimes two participles, both 
as secondary predicates of time, may appear together to indicate 
consecutive events, as in Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: «aid tiwov cal dn 
aTrooTavTwy Kareotpappévey, “and as some had revolted and were 
reduced (permanently) to a subject state” (cf. Id. 1. 50, § 4), or 
even to express the contemporary state, as 11.5,§2: tov pev 
SiehOappevar, rav dé Lovtav éxouéevwy, ‘some having been killed, 
and others being detained alive.’’ And a participle may be ac- 
companied by two other secondary predicates, one in the form 
of an adjective, the other in that of a regular adverb, as in Thucyd. 
Iv. 61, ad fin.: of 7° éwixdnrot, evrperras adixot €XOovrTes, evAGyYWS 
ampaxtot atrlacw, “and those who have been called in, as they 
came with fair pretences and dishonest thoughts, shall go back 
again with fair reasons and disappointed hopes.” 


(b) Adjectives are used as secondary predicates of place, time, 
manner, cause, extent, Kc. 


(aa) We have secondary predicates both of place and manner 
in Soph. .47. 594 sqq.: 


@ KrNewa Larapls, ov pév tov 
valets aduTAayKTOS evdaipov 
macw repipavros aicl, 


where xAevva is the epithet, and adsrAayerds the local predicate, 
whereas evdaiwv and arepipavros are predicates of manner: “thou, 
O glorious Salamis, dwellest in the midst of the breakers ever 
happy and glorious.’ These predicates of manner are often best 
rendered by a primary predicate; as “thou art happy and glorious, 
where thou dwellest.”” Thucyd. 111. 56: érépyeo@e Sewvoi, “ you 
are formidable when you attack.’ And this must be the case 
when the secondary predicate of manner appears twice in the 
same sentence; as in Thucyd. 11. 98, ad fin.: 6 5 dAdo Spsros 
Evppuxtos mdrnbe poBepdtatos nxodovGer, “the rest of the crowd 
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which followed was a mixed multitude, and exceedingly formidable 
from its numbers.’ Adjectives denoting time are regularly used as 
secondary predicates; thus Hom. J]. 1. 423: yOitos &Bn, “he went 
away yesterday ;’’ Herod. vi. 120: tperaios eyévovro, ‘they ar- 
rived on the third day;’’ Plat. Resp. 614 B: avaipeBévray Sexa- 
talwy Tay vexpav 76n SepOappévay, “ the dead bodies having been 
taken up ten days afterwards, when they were already decayed.” 
The local predicate will often be best rendered by an adverbial 
phrase, as in Arist. Metaph. 1. 3, p. 983 a, 28: avayeras yap td 
dia rf eis toy Aoyor Exyaroy, aitiov Sé Kal apyn TO Sia Ti Tpwror, 
“the wherefore is introduced last into the definition, but the where- 
fore, as being the first, is the cause and the first principle.” The 
local predicate is verye common in poetry, as Soph. Ant. 784: 
gourds vireprrévrios. Cid. C.119: éxromis oveis. Cd. T.1411: 
Garacovov éxpipare. Ibid. 32: Eoper® éféotin. Eurip. Andr. 
516: t@ vaoxPowo. Ibid. 357: Boptoe aitvovres. Ibid. 266: 
xaOno’ éSpaia, where we use the noun with its preposition: ‘over 
the main,” “out of the way,” “‘into the sea,” “at the hearth,” 
‘“‘under the ground,” “at the altar,” “‘on the seat.” 


(bb) Sometimes this predicate expresses the cause of the main 
predication; as in Soph. Antig. 941: fevyOn okvxoros mais o 
Apvavros, “he was bound, because he was so keen in his wrath.” 
Id. Trach. 936: 

xavrav@ 6 mais Svarnvos ovT’ oun 
neler’ ovdév, K.T.X. 
‘the boy, like a miserable creature as he was,” or “for he was a 
miserable creature.” When the Greeks wish to express very 
strongly this mixture of the manner and cause, they add the mere 
adverb to the adjective; thus, 
2) KAKOS KaK@s Tadnoes VUKTOS OUK eV NMEpE 
(Eurip. Troad. 448), 
‘since you are a base wretch, you shall be buried in a base 
manner.” 
ay’ @& Ouyatep Sirws TO KavoiY Karr Karas oles 
(Aristoph. Ach. 253), 
‘‘ags you are a pretty lass, bear the basket prettily.” 
Obs, The Latin writers imitate this idiom; thus Virgil, Jn. v. 447: 


Ipse gravis, graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 
Concidit. 
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(cc) Many adjectives are used both in prose and verse as 
secondary predicates of magnitude or amount; as Thucyd. 11. 5: 
6 “Acwros éppin péyas, “the Asopus ran in a full stream;” Xen. 
Anab. Vi. 2, § 4: xpnvn ad Oovos péovoa, “a fountain running 
abundantly ;" Thucyd. 11. 75: qpero 1d inpos tod telyous péya, 
“the height of the wall was raised to a great altitude;” Dem. Ol. 
11.§ 8: dca rovrwy 7p6n péyas, “by means of these he was raised 
to great power.” In such phrases as Aristoph. Ey. 1362, dpas 
petéwpov és Bapabpov éuB8ara, this predication of degree is actually 
locative; for “lifting up high” means “lifting up from the 
ground.” 


(dd) There is often a kind of prolepsis in these adverbial 
adjectives, i.e. they express the effect of the main verb, and there- 
fore approximate to the illative sentence (above, 438). Thus we 
have Soph. 47. 945: 

€uol mixpos TéOvnKev 7 KEivots yAUKUS, 

auT@ O€é Tepirvos, 
ie. “ the effect of his death was grief to me and joy to his enemies, 
but to himself it brought pleasure.” 


So Eurip. Hippol. 796 : | 
AvIrnpos Hytv tovad av éxrimor Souous, 
i.e. “his leaving this house would cause grief to me.”’ 


Thucyd. 111. 23: x«puoradrdos érremnye ov BéBatos ev avrn, 
@or émedOeiv, adr olos amndtaTou 7 Bopéouv vdata@dns padror, 
‘“‘ice had frozen on the ditch, not to the extent of being firm, so as 
to admit of their walking on it, but rather of a half liquid kind, 
such as is found when the wind is east rather than north.” 


(ec) We may have all these forms of the adjective or participle 
used as secondary predicates in one sentence, so that this prolepsis 
or statement of the effect follows upon similar predications of the 
time, the manner, or the cause. Thus in Plat. Theet. 175 c: 
iuyyiav te yap ad’ wrod Kpepacbels nai Brérrwv peréwpos 
avodev vd anbeias adnyovay te xal atropav cat BapBapitwr, 
yérwta Oparrats pev ov rapéyes ovd’ arp arrawWevt@ ovdevi, ov 
yap atcOavovrat, tois 8 évavriws 4 ws avdparrodos tpadelow atra- 
ow, “being dizzy, because he is held suspended aloft, and there 
high above the earth looks down from his elevation, so that from 
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want of habitude he feels nervous and is perplexed and talks inar- 
ticulately, he does not (like Thales) cause laughter to Thracian 
maidservants or to any other uneducated person, for they do not 
perceive his embarrassment; but he does seem ridiculous to all 
' those who are brought up not as slaves, but in the opposite manner.” 


443 (c) Substantives are used in a sort of apposition, which 
really involves the main category of the sentence. Thus, when we 
say (Hom. Jl. 11. 673): 


Nipevs, Os xaAdoros avpp vo “INov 7rOer, 

the main point asserted of Nireus is not his having gone to Troy, 
but his having been the handsomest man among those who went 
thither. We have an instructive instance of this mode of predica- 
tion, in connexion with the predicates of time, place and manner, 
in Soph. Gd. Col. 718: 

a & evnperpos ExmayN aria 

xepol Taparropéva Tata 

OpwoKxes Tov éxaTopTrodwv 

Napydwv axcdovOos, 


where the construction is 7 evnpetmos (epithet); aAarn, yepo ma- 
parrouévyn (predicate of time); Opdoxer (verb containing the pri- 
mary predicate); éemayda (adverb of manner); adda (local predi- 
cate, almost equivalent to adverb of place); ray é N. axodXouvbos 
(noun in apposition, which involves the main category of the whole 
sentence); i.e. “the well-poised oar, when graspt by the hands, 
bounds surprisingly in the sea, and keeps pace with the hundred 
feet of the Nereids.”’ To this class belong the cases of apposition 
which have been explained above (407, 8), where we have shown 
how the apposition to the subject passes from the nature of an epi- 
thet to that of a predicate’. 


444 (d) There are certain pronouns or pronominal words, 
which are used specially in this sort of predication, and in a differ- 
ent sense from that which they bear as epithets. Such are the 


1 It was necessary to dwell at some length upon these predicative uses of the 
adjective and substantive in particular, because the whole doctrine of tertiary pre- 
dicates depends upon them. Perhaps the first writer who treated this subject ac- 
curately was K. O. Miiller, in the (dtt. Gel. Anz. for 1838, p. 1110, where he has 
correctly explained the passages from Soph. 4j. 594; Gd. Col. 718, quoted above. 
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adjectival terms which denote (aa) separation, as avros, p6vos, 
(5b) local position, as pécos, Exyatos, axpos, and (cc) distinct en- 
tirety, as ras, aAXos, Ordos, Exacros. 


aa. With the article, oras an epithet, avrds is idem, ‘the same.” 


Without the article, or as a secondary predicate, avros is tpse, 
“ self.” 


In the oblique cases, as a mere pronoun without the article, it is 

equivalent to the oblique cases of zs, i.e. “him, her, it.” Thus, 
6 avTds avnp =“ the same man,” 
6 avnp avrés = “ the man himself,” 
9 ‘yuvn avrod = “his wife” or “the wife of him.” 

Of the use of avrds as a mere pronoun of reference, or as indi- 
cating the object in the objective sentence, enough has been said 
above (407, 410, (cc)). The following examples will illustrate the 
opposition between its use as an epithet and as a predicate. We 
see that 6 aurds is, in the fullest sense of the term, an epithet 
or definitive phrase, meaning “the same,” “the identical,” “the 
particular,” in such a passage as this (Xen. Cyrop. vit. 7, § 14): 
ot UTTO THS aUTHS pNTpos Tpadevres Kai ev TH avTH oixla avkyOevres 
xal vid TaY avTaY yovéwy ayaTrapevos Kal THY avTHY pNTépa Kal 
TOV GUTOY TATEpA TPOTAYOPEVOVTES, THS OU TAVTWY OTOL OiKEWTATOL; 
On the other hand, it is equally clear that avrds is a secondary pre- 
dicate, in the first instance denoting locality, whenever it is placed 
beyond the influence of the article or in apposition to a personal 
pronoun. Thus Aristoph. Ach. 504: avrot yap éopev, ovrri Anvaie 
T ayov xovTrw Févo. trapeow, “we are alone (by ourselves), and 
the contest is at the Lenzum, and the foreigners are not yet come” 
(similarly Thesm. 472; Plat. Leges, p. 836 B); Herod. v. 85: é 3 
éx twavrav &va Neidbévta avaxopicOnvar avrov és Padnpor, “ until 
one being left alive of all the number returned alone (by him- 
self) to Phalerum.” And this predicative use is especially con- 
spicuous when avrds is used with an ordinal, as Thucyd. 11. 13: 
Tleptxrns otparyyos ov 'AOnvalwy Séxatos autos, “ Pericles being 
general of the Athenians, with nine colleagues’’ (i.e. himself stand- 
ing as the tenth). Without the article, novos is synonymous with 
auvrés, though even more emphatic, in the sense ‘alone ;” as 6 zrais 
povos, “the son alone or by himself;” but with the article pdvos 
means “only or unique,” a3 6 sovos traits “ the only son.” 
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bb. With the article, or as an epithet, uéoos means that which 
stands between two other objects. Without the article, or as a 
secondary predicate, wéoos is a local predicate signifying the mid- 
dle point or part of a particular object. Thus 7 péon ayopa is 
‘the middle market-place,” that which stands in the midst of 
several others; but péon 9 ayopa or 7 ayopa péon is “the middle 
of the market-place, or the market-place at its middle.” Similarly 
péoos torirns is ‘a citizen of the middle class”’ (Thucyd. vi. 54, 
§ 2); ta péoa trav todrav, “the moderate party in the state” 
(Id. 111. 82, fin.); o¢ dca pécov, “the neutral party” (Id. vir. 75, 
§ 1); tpidy poupav 4 év péow, “the middle class” (Eurip. Suppl. 
247); but éyouat pécos, ‘IT am caught by the waist, at the middle 
of my body” (Arist. Ach. 571; Ran. 469; Hg. 388). In the same 
way we distinguish 7 éoyatn, “the last island” of a group or 
cluster; 1 vncos éoyarn, ‘the island at its extremity” or “the 
end of the island;”’ o axpos arodirns, “ the perfect (tip-top) citizen” 
(Plat. Leges, p. 823 A); ém’ axpos rots Ke@Aous, “ at the extremities 
of the limbs”’ (Id. Zim. p. 76 £). 


cc. With the article, was and aAXos signify the entirety or 
whole residue of a collection of objects; thus ot wavres are cuncti, 
oi GAdoe are reliqui. But without the article, they are merely 
pronominal words expressing collection and difference. In the 
same way we may distinguish between such phrases as T75 nuépas 
ovns, “the whole day” (Xen. Anad. 111. 3, § 11); 8 Sans ras 
vukcros, “through the whole night” (Ib. Iv. 2, § 4); and such as 
TO OdOv Trpdowrroyv, “the whole face” (Plat. Protag. p. 329 E); 7d 
odov yevos, “the whole race” (Id. Crat. p. 392 c); yuvasxds rijs 
éAns, “the whole of the women” (Id. Symp. p. 191 B). “Exacros 
is either a pronominal word of this kind, or it is a secondary pre- 
dicate expressive of separate locality (see above, 398, (d), (e)). 


445 To this idiom we may at once refer the absolute use of 
the participle in the nominative (151). This is particularly com- 
mon in the case of those verbs which are used impersonally ; here 
the participle appears in a sort of causal or concessive sense: as 
Séov amévat, “since it was necessary to depart;” ovdév Séov, “al- 
though it was not at all necessary;’’ ovdeéyv wrpoorjxoy avrois, “al- 
though it did not concern them ;” eipnyévoy, “ although it has been 
said;’’ Sedoypévov, “after it had been resolved;” advvarov ov, ‘ since 
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it is impossible ;”” dnXov dv, “since it is uncertain ;” Tuydv, “ since 
it may so happen,” i.e. ‘ perhaps;” dofav taira, “ whereas these 
things had been determined ;’’ and sometimes with ws, as in the 
regular causative sentence (below, 616, Obs. 3); thus, ds Tod’ alua 
xeluatoy modu (Soph. Gd. T. 101); ws ov pero auvtois EmiSapvou 
(Thucyd. 1. 28). The adverbial nature of the participle in this 
construction is established by the fact that an adverb may be sub- 
stituted for it. Thus in Thucyd. tv. 20, acagas ororépwv apkav- 
tov, the author might have written adnXov éy for acadas (above, 
437). 


446 This adverbial apposition of the nominative of the par- 
ticiple sometimes assumes an appearance of great syntactical laxity, 
as when a nominative plural is placed by the side of a verb in the 
singular; thus Herod. 11. 133: tadra 5é éunyavaro iva oi Suwdexa 
ern avtt && éréwy yévntat, at vueres nyépat trovevpevat; or where 
a nominative singular stands by the side of another nominative in 
the plural; thus, 

Aoyot & ev adAnrovow éppobovv xaxol, 
gurak éheyxov duraxa (Soph. Antig. 260) ; 
or when a participle stands between two verbs; thus, 
nv S€ waa opov Bon, 
O pev orevalwy, dcov éTiyyavey trvéwy, 


ai 8° jAddatov (Eurip. Bacch. 1084). 


(8) The Genitive. 


447 The genitive signifies that the object referred to is 
considered as the source from which something proceeds—that it 
is sustaining a loss—that something is being taken from or out 
of it. 

All the meanings of this case in Greek syntax belong to one 
or other of the three following classes : 

a. The genitive of ablation, or the ablative case; as 


amadXatrew twa vocou, liberare aliquem a morbo, “to free 
some one from a disease.” 
b. The genitive of partition, or the partitive case; as 
Edwxd cot TaY ypnpatwv, dedi tibi de mea pecunia, “I gave 
you @ part of my money.” 
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c. The genitive of relation, or the relative case ; as 
ovdéy Siadéper ta Erepa trav érépwy, ‘as compared with one 
another, the things do not differ.”’ 


448 To the first two classes belong all those usages which 
are expressed in English by the prepositions “of” or “from.” 
And whenever we wish to express that an object is the starting 
point from which we set out, the cause of some action, the sub- 
stance from which we derive a sensation, or the source from which 
_ something else proceeds, the material of which it is made, or of 
which it is full; that it is something from which we desist, from 
which we are separated or set free, or of which we are deprived ; 
in all these instances we have the Greek genitive as an ablative 
case. And when we wish to express that an object is a whole, 
from or out of which we take or give a part, we employ the Greek 
genitive as a partitive case. 


449 The transition from the ideas of ablation and partition to 
that of relation is immediate. Indeed, the word proportion, which 
is applied to the latter, refers more literally to the former. And 
there are many examples in which it would be difficult to say 
whether the genitive signifies relation or partition. Thus, “to be 
king of a country,” avdocew ths yjs, may be periphrased into 
“to be king zn regard to the country ;”’ or, ‘‘to belong to the country 
as king.” There is always this option in the case of possessives, 
comparatives, and superlatives: for it matters not whether we 
consider the genitive as a partitive or relative case. We sometimes 
find in the same sentence two genitives, one of which is partitive 
and the other relative; and yet the difference between their signi- 
fications is so slight, that they might be termed both of them 
partitive or both relative; thus in Plat. Resp. p. 439 a, we have ov 
tovTo Onoeus Tay Twos elvat, i.e. “tanquam partem eorum, que ad 
aliud quid referuntur.”’ We might have expressed either genitive 
in English by the phrase “ belonging to’’—“‘as belonging to those 
things which belong to something else.”’ 


450 The genitive case plays such a prominent part in Greek 
syntax that we must either leave the student to apply these prin- 
ciples to the instances which he meets with in the course of his 
reading, or endeavour to illustrate the rules with very numerous 
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examples. The former is the more useful course for one who 
wishes to master the idiom of the Greek language, and to exercise 
himself in reasoning ; but for purposes of reference and in order to 
verify the statement which has been made, it will be convenient 
to enumerate and classify the chief idiomatic usages of the Greek 
genitive. We shall therefore give (1) the regular uses of the 
Greek genitive according to the above arrangement of its meanings 
as ablative, partitive and relative; and (2) those special uses in 
which the primary signification is subordinated to the idiomatic 
"practice. 


(1) Regular uses of the Greek Genitive. 


(a) The Genitive of Ablation. 


451 The genitive denotes ablation, that is, separation or 
detachment from something, 


(aa) With all verbs of motion from a place; as Soph. Gd. 
Col. 572: ys orrotas 7AOov, “from what sort of a land I came;”’ 
Phil. 613: e¢ pon tovde ayowro vncov Thode, “if they did not take 
this man with them from this island.” 


(6b) With all verbs denoting separation or removal, such as 


(2) ‘To remove or separate” (ywpltew, Suopifev, amoxpivery, 
elpyelv, atroxdelew, éxBadr«v, adirravac), or “to be removed or 
stand away from” (aéyew, diéyev, areivat, adictacba, arocta- 
téeiv, eFiotacGat', peOloracOa, &c.), or “to yield and give way” 
(etxew, vireixev, tapaywpeiv, &c.), “to flee, to escape” (advaxeww, 
deve, expevyew, &c.). 

(8) “To set free or deliver” (amadXarrew, Ave, arrodwveL, 
adévat, edevOepodv, catev, &c.), “to get off” (amraddarrecGas), 
“to miss or fall short of” (awapravew, apapyaptavew, Svapap- 
rave, &c.). 


(y) ‘To repel, keep off, divert or stop” (&yew, ewéyerv, duvvery, 
Ul , , 
Gradxewv, Badrew, amoBadrew, adiotdvat, amorpérew, Tavew, 
t e 
Karahuew, &c.), ‘to hinder or prevent” (xwAvew, elpyew, épnrvey, 
éumroday elvat), “to cease, to desist, to remit” (aveoOa, adieoOax, 
Ayye, Awdhav, éméyerv, Ke.), “to refrain or restrain oneself" 


1 For the use of this verb with the accusative see 430, (65). 
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(améyecOat). For example, Hom. Od. xv. 33: éxds vyocwy ar- 
éxew vaiv, “to keep a ship far from the islands.” Thucyd. rv. 
3, § 2: améye 4 Tvados tas Saaptns oradiovs tetpaxocious, 
“Pylus is distant (i.e. removed or separated) from Sparta 400 
stades.” Pind. Ol. 1. 58: tov pevoway xepards Bareiv evppocivas 
adatat, ‘which desiring to push away from his head, he wanders 
away from joy.” Hence OelpecOal rivos, “to leave something to 
one’s destruction” (Misch. Pers. 443; Eurip. Andr. 715). To these 
must be added many of the nouns derived from such verbs, and 
conveying the same meaning. Thus we have both azra\\akau tia 
Kaxod or atradXaynvar Kaxod (Plat. Gorg. 458 a), and azrad\rayy 
aovev (Ausch. Agam, init.), and so forth. 


(cc) With all verbs denoting a production or its result; as 
movi, epyateo Oar, xatacxevalew, &c., ‘to make;”’ or their con- 
verse, mrovetoOat, ylyverOar, vrrapyeww, elvat, “to be made, to come 
into being, to exist.” Thus we have Herod. v. 62: cuyxetpévov 
ogi twpiwod dlGov Troe Tov vndv, Ilaplov ta Eumpoobev avroi 
é£erroinoay, .“‘it having been covenanted by them to build the 
temple of tuff-stone, they finished off the front of it with Parian 
marble.’’ And to show how completely the idea of ablation enters 
into this use of the genitive, it is sometimes accompanied by avo, 
“from,” or é£, “out of;” as Herod. vil. 65: eiwara amo EvNwv 
arerrompeva; 11. 96: ra rota eat ex TRS axavOns Trovevpeva. 


To these verbs must be added nouns denoting the result of 
manufacture ; thus we have olxnua EvAwv, AULBwp, “a chamber made 
out of timber or stones;” vdutopa ypvood, yadxod, “a coin made 
out of gold or copper ;” AlOov éotpapévn eorlv 7 dds, “ the road is 
paved with (out of) stones;” 7 xpymls Alwy éotl peyadwp, “ the 
foundation is made of great stones.”’ 


(dd) 'To the same class we must refer the genitive of deriva- 
tion or selection, with distributives, as tay dvTwy Ta péev éf’ npiv 
éotly, ta & ove ed’ piv, “ (out) of existing things, some are and 
some are not in our power;’’ with definite participles, as tov Boww- 
Tav Tovs p71 Bovropévous, “those (out) of the Boeotians, who did 
not wish; with adjectives, as o¢ qroAAol tay éevOade cipnxorar, 
“‘the majority (out) of those who have spoken here;” of ypyorot 
trav avOpwrrey, “those out of the number of men who are good;”’ 
with the adverb of place, as adAXofe yalns, “in a different place 
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out of the extent of the earth;” de gpeves, “in what part (out) 
of the range of my mind;” & ef xaxod, “in what situation (out) 
of misfortune you are.” A special application of this is the 
genitive of sonship, as "AXéEavdpos 6 Diddrrrrov, “Alexander the 
son of (sprung or derived from) Philip;” for the idea of ablation 
is clearly shown in the occasional use of a preposition, as in Soph. 
Aj. 557: Saws watpos SelEeus év éxOpois olos é& oiov ’tpadns. Also 
in the use of words like éxyovos, &c. 


(ee) Hence also the genitive is found with all kinds of sub- 
stantives to denote the cause or origin of a thing, as Jl. 11. 396: 
KULaATa TravToiwy avéwwv, “the waves proceeding from, caused by, 
all sorts of winds; Eurip. Or. 610: dvelpar’ ayyéAAovca taya- 
péuvovos, “ announcing the dreams sent from Agamemnon.” 


(ff) Verbs and nouns indicating fulness or want take a geni- 
tive of ablation, the former according to (cc) as denoting the 
materials, and the latter according to (bd), as implying separation 
or removal from the object. To this class belong the following: 
mysTravat, TWANpovy, peaToVY, yéeuelv, Kopevvuvat, BpiGew, Kpverv, 
mNouTelv, evrropety, with the adjectives perrds, wAéos, awANpns, 
TWAovoLoS, apvelos, evTropos, and the adverbs dénv, ads; also the 
converse of these, xevodv, épnuovv, yupvoiv, amroyupvoty, povovr, 
OTEpElY, ATToaTEpEL, ATrodvEW, ExdvE, OTraviley, WéverOat, aTropery, 
éAXetretv, Neirec Oat, SeirOar, Seiv, with the adjectives xevds, Epnpos, 
yupves, amropos, mrévns, évdéns, pidos, oppaves, xaBapos, &c.; also 
words denoting mental fulness and deficiency, as wéuynoOar and 
its converse AavOaverOar; thus, ypnpatwy pev evtropoipev, Noy 
5é azropotpev, ‘‘ we abound in (we have an abundance derived from) 
money, but we are lacking in (we are deprived of, separated from) 
eloquence.” 


To this class belong the collective words which are followed 
by the genitive, as aA7nO0s avOpwrov, ayérkn Body, cwpds LGov. 
Also quantitative nouns estimated by a measurement, as reiyos 
oradiwy oxrd, “a wall of (made up of materials extending to) 
eight stades ;”’ 6869 tpvav nuepav, “a road or journey of (made up 
of the space traversed in) three days.” Hence the genitive is 
frequently used in estimates of space and time, with perhaps a 
tacit reference to some such word as pyxos. Thus in Hom. J. 
Xvill. 7, tl vnvoly Ere KNovéovtat arubopevos tredioto; “why do 
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they rush about in confusion by the ships, being driven in flight 
over the plain?’’ we must understand or imply some word of extent 
or magnitude on which medfow may depend. And similarly of 
time, when we wish to express that something has happened or 
is to happen within a certain period. Thus in sch. Agam. 
288, 9, we have the question and answer: zrolov ypovov && Kat 
aeropOnras mods; “out of (within the space of) what time has 
the city been sacked?” ris viv texovens das Tod evppovans Aéyo@, 
‘I maintain within the (space of) night which is the mother of 
this morning.” Pind. Ol. 11. 95: éxarov ye éréwv, “ within a hun- 
dred years.” Lys. Nicom. § 3: rpooraydéy avtd tecoapay pnvav 
avayparat Tos vopous Tos {oAwvos, ‘ whereas it was assigned to 
him to publish the laws of Solon within four months.”” Xen. Anab. 
I. 9, § 25: ovaw 52) rodXod ypovov dior olvm emrérvyxov, “ not yet, 
within a long time, have I met with pleasanter wine.” That this 
genitive is really ablative is clear from the occasional appearance 
of a preposition, as in Soph. El. 780: ovre vueros, ovt’ é& npuépas. 
That this usage approximates very closely to that of the partitive 
genitive we shall see below. 


(gg) A genitive of ablation is used to express the perceptions 
of the senses; and that in two ways. Primarily the object itself is 
regarded as the source or material from which the perception ema- 
nates ; and thus properly and literally the percipient is said to draw 
his perception from the object, which is therefore placed in the 
genitive; whereas the perception exists to or for some percipient or 
person endowed with sensation, and this person is therefore ex- 
pressed in the dative. Thus Plato says (Theetet. 160 a, B): avarynn 
éuée te Tivds yevéoOat, Stay aicbavopevos yévwpat, exeivd te Tevt 
yevécOat, Grav yAUVKD 7 TiKpoY 4 TL TOLODTOY yiryvnTat, “it 18 neces- 
sary both that I (the percipient) should be percipient of (derive a 
perception from) something, when I have become sentient ; and also 
that it (the object of sensation) should have become so ¢o or for 
some sentient person, whenever it becomes sweet or bitter or any 
such thing.’’ In a secondary sense, the object may be said to be 
the genetic origin of the sensation. Practically then, while in 
the former case a verb signifying “I smell,” i.e. “I have the per- 
ception or sense of smell,’’ may have the genitive of the object 
from which the scent emanates, as Arist. Ran. 654: xpoppvwv do- 
dpaivopat, ‘I smell onions; in the latter case, a verb signifying 
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“it smells,” i.e. “it emits the smell,” may have the genitive of the 
object from which that particular scent usually proceeds; as Ausch. 
Agam. 1281: 108 df: Oupatowy épectiwv, “this smells of (this is 
the smell from) victims at the hearth.” Arist. Ach. 191: dfovee 
mirrns Kal TapacKevis veav, “this treaty smells of, has the smell 
which comes from, pitch and the equipment of ships of war;’’ Soph. 
Fragm. 147: wept 8 éua napa xatayvurat Td TedYOS OU puUpoU 
mvéov’ eSeypatovpny & ov dirns dopns varo, ‘about my head there 
is broken a vessel not breathing forth (the scent) of (from) oint- 
ment; I was terrified by no pleasant smell.” 


To this class belong not only the verbs which refer to specific 
senses, a8 axovewv, axpoacbat, dodpalvecbat, &c., but general words, 
like ato@aveo Oat, and secondary applications, like pavOavew, Evrievas 
and wruvOavecOar. The genitive is strengthened in the last verb by 
the occasional use of the prepositions a7ré, é£, and wrapa. 


(hh) Verbs signifying the derivation of advantage or enjoy- . 
ment from an object are followed by a genitive of ablation, on the 
same principle as the verbs of perception; thus we have a genitive 
after yeveoOar, “to taste of;’’ wacacOa, “to feed from;” azo- 
have, erraupety, érravperOa, dvacGat, “to get enjoyment from;” 
evwyeicOa, ‘to make a feast of;’’ with their corresponding causa- 
tives, yevew, “to give to taste;” éoriav, evwyeiv, “to feast a per- 
son,” &c. Just so in Latin we have the ablative after fruor, vescor, 
utor, and the like. Thus we find Xen. Gc. 12, § 7: of aodav- 
ovres Tay cov ayabay edvol cot ylyvovrat, “those who derive benefit 
from your advantages are well disposed towards you.” Plat. Resp. 
p- 352 B: evwyod Tod Aoyou, “make a feast off the discourse.” 
Ibid. p. 571 D: éottav Twa Aoywv Kadwyv, “to regale a person on 
(off) fine speeches.” 


(6) The Genitive of Partition. 


452 The manner in which the genitive of ablation passes into 
that of partition is strikingly shown in two of the applications of 
the former. Thus the genitive of time (451, (/f)) is undoubtedly 
ablative in the first instance, according to the definition given, 
namely, asa genitive of the amount, which serves as the materials 
from which the collective term is made up. But in other idioms it 
seems to be merely a possessive genitive dependent on some specific 
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word which would be expressed, if at all, in the dative. Thus the 
genitive of time not only expresses, as we have seen, “ out of (within 
the space of) a certain amount of time,” but also ‘“ within the limits 
of a general division of the year or the twenty-four hours.’’ Now 
this latter usage is partitive, whether we consider the genitive itself 
to bear this meaning, or think it necessary to supply pépe: or dpa, 
the latter of which actually appears with this use of the genitive. 
Thus, on the one hand we Say, TOU punVvos, TOU emauTod, ‘at inter- 
vals of a month or year,” the whole month or year being counted, 
so that we must supply wnxe, if anything, and the genitive will be 
ablative, as indicating the materials; or, on the other hand we say, 
Ol TodewoL aTrexwpnoay vuxtes, “the enemy departed in the night, 
at some hour in the night,” where the whole period cannot be in- 
tended, and the genitive must therefore be partitive, or, what is the 
same thing, possessive. The same remark applies to the genitive 
as denoting some season of the year. For while we have the geni- 
tive alone in Xen. Mem. 111. 8, § 9: 780 pev Oépous Wuyeuny Exe 
TV oixiay, ndv Sé yeysdvos adreewny, “it is pleasant to have one’s 
house cool during the summer and warm during the winter,” where 
the whole of these seasons are intended, and pn«ev, if anything, 
would be supplied, we often find these genitives dependent on apa, 
in which use they seem to be partitive; as Oépous wpa (Hes. Op. et 
D. 582) ; pos év dpa (Arist. Nub. 1008), &e. And while 76 Xovrov 
includes “the whole of future time,’ Tod Xot7rod means “ at times 
during the future,” which is manifestly partitive. Again, although 
the primary sense of the verbs denoting enjoyment (451, (hh)) 
leads to the inference that the genitive dependent on them signifies 
ablation or derivation; though this is confirmed by the analogy of 
the Latin fruor, vescor, &c.; and though there are passages, like 
Plat. Resp. 606 B: airoNavew avayxn amd tov addoTplwy els TA 
oixeia, where the ablative use is so plain that it has been proposed to 
change azoXavew into atvrodafeiv,—on the other hand the word 
pépos is actually supplied by Isocrates, c. Soph. p. 293 B: ovx av 
éhayioroy pépos atrehavcapuev autis; this verb governs the accusa- 
tive in many passages (as Xen. Mem. 1. 6, §2: tavavria rips coplas 
arrodeXavévat) ; and in one passage the genitive alone is placed in 
opposition to the genitive with éx, Plat. Resp. 395: a pr) éx 
THS pynocews TOU elvat aTrodavowow, “that they may not as a 
result of their imitation gain the reality’ (where some read 1d 
elvat). 
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But while in these instances the connected ideas of ablation 
and partition can hardly be distinguished, there are very many 
examples in which the partitive use of the genitive is unmis- 
takable. 


(aa) Verbs signifying “to partake or participate in anything” 
are followed by a genitive of the object from which the part is 
taken; such are peréyew, peradrapBavev, EvrAXapBavew, Evvai- 
peoOat, petarayyavery, xowwwveiv, eAnpovopeiv, &e.; also the imper- 
sonal verbs péreort pot, “there is to me a share;’’ wpoonKe poe, 
“there has come to me a share;’’ and the transitive peradidovas, 
“to impart or give a share; £upSadrrcoOa, “to make a con- 
tribution.” 


Thus Thucyd. tv. 10: dvdpes ot Evvapapevor rovde rod xwdvvou, 
‘ye men, who have taken on yourselves a share of this danger.”’ 
Soph. £1. 1168: fv col peretyov trav icwv, “with thee I had a 
share of an equal fortune.” (id. T. 630: xapot modews péteotev, 
ovyi cot povm, ‘I too have a share in the state, not you only.” 
Arist. Av. 970: ré 8é apoonner Snr’ éuol KopivGiwr, “ what share in 
the Corinthians has come to me? what have I to do with them?” 
Xen. Cyr. vil. 5, § 78: Oadzrovs xal Wiyous nal aitav Kal TwoTay 
kat qrovey xat varvov avayxn Kal tois SovrAou peradidovas, “it is 
necessary to give even the slaves a share of heat and cold and food 
and drink and labour and sleep.” LEurip. Med. 288: EupBadrerae 
dé mroAda Toide Seiuatos, “many things contribute a part of this 
fear ;” and the true reading in Thucyd. 111. 36, § 2, 18 rpoofuve8a- 
AovTo THS OpuAs al vnes ToAncacat trapaxivduvedoat, “the ships, 
having dared to venture on a cruise to Ionia, contributed an ad- 
ditional ingredient in their passion.” 


The partitive value of the genitive after FuyPadropar and 
#eréyw in particular is shown by the introduction of pépos, as in 
Lysias, c. Nicom. 184, 31: tod pév yap vpas pevryewy pépos Te xai 
ovtos fuveBarero, cf. Plat. Resp. 331 B; and in Adsch. Ag. 518: 
peTéxew pépos taghou; or poipa, as in Herod. iv. 145: peréyesy 
Hoipay tiwéwv. So also we have pépos as the nominative of the 
otherwise impersonal péreors, as in Eurip. Jph. 7. 1310: péreotey 
ULaY TéY TeTpayyévwy pépos; or Td izov appears with uépos under- 
stood, as in Thucyd. 1. 37: péreotse aot 76 Icov. 


Obs. Meréxw takes the accusative of other words besides pépos and 
potpa ; as xapw, Soph. Cd. C. 1482; ras toas wAyyds, Arist. Plat. 1142. 
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This verb and xowwwveiy are also used occasionally with other cases, when 
the noun of direct reference has to be supplied (e.g. Thucyd. 11. 16; 
' Plat. Resp. p. 452). With gvpBarrAopar we have not only pépos and 
other words of quantity, but also the further object generally expressed 
by the accusative with eis or wpos, as Xen. Hel. vi. 5, § 5: tpia tadAavra 
fvveBadXovro avrois cis tHv Sardvyv. Cyr. u. 4, § 21: rotro ovpBareirae 
mpos TO AavOaverv, 


(bb) Verbs of all kinds, even those which are generally fol- 
lowed by an accusative of the object, take the partitive genitive 
when the action is limited to a part only of the thing designated ; 
thus ésdovae and AawRavey are used with the accusative when it is 
implied that the whole of the object is given or received, but with 
the genitive when the giving or taking is limited to a part of it; 
Tsocr. de Pac. § 23: tis avtav mpocdwcover, “they will give in 
addition a part of their own land ;”’ Xen. Anad. 1. 5, § 7: NaBovres 
tod BapBapixod otparod, “having taking a division of the bar- 
barians.” And similarly with many other verbs, as yapifecO@az, 
éobiew, payetv, méwrev, répvev, &e. For example, Il. 1x. 214: yape- 
Couévn trapedvrwy, “freely giving a part of the provisions ;’’ Eurip. 
Iph. T, 1216: ovv 8é pot ciprepn’ orradav, “send some of your 
attendants with me;”’ J7, 1x. 214: maoce & ados, “he sprinkled 
some (of the) salt over it; Thucyd. 1. 30: rijs yas Ereywov, “ they 
laid waste a part of the territory ;” Id. 1. 143: xwetvy trav xpnpatwv, 
‘“‘to touch a part of the treasure;’”’ Arist. Pax, 30: aapolfas ris 
Oupas, “‘ having opened the door partially ;” Plat. Symp. p. 213 E: 
AaBovra tov tawwav, “having taken some of the fillets,’ 1mme- 
diately after werddos tay rawwav; Arist. Ach. 1180: ths Keparis 
karéaye Trept NiGwv recy, ‘‘ and fell down on the stones and broke 
a part of his head (inflicted a wound on the scalp).” 


(cc) The substantive verb is connected with many uses of the 
genitive of partition. 


(a) It implies “to be one out of a certain class,” “to belong to 
it as a part;” Plat. Gorg. 458 a: ei od el trav avOparrwr dvrep ya, 
“if you are one of the same class of men with myself ;’’ Thucyd. 1. 
65: nOeXe Tav pevovrwy elvat, “he wished to be one of those who 
staid behind ;” 111. 70: éruyyave Bovrns wv, “he was at that time 
a member of the senate;’”’ Plat. Resp. p. 360 A: Sverpakaro trav 
ayyérov yevécOa, “he managed to be one of the messengers ;”’ 
Ibid. p. 462 E: 4 rovatTn TéMs padota gioe éavtis elvat TO 

60 
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maoyov, “such a city more than any other will say that the suffer- 
ing member belongs to herself, is a constituent part of the whole 
body.” 


(8) It implies “to belong to somebody, as a property or func- 
tion; Herod. 111. 117: roiro 76 aediov Av more Xopacpioy, “ this 
plain belonged formerly to the Chorasmians ;” Soph. Gd. 7. 917: 
ann’ tt Tod Aéyovros, tiv PoBous Aéyn, “he belongs to (is the pro- 
perty of) the speaker, if he brings terrible news; Antig. 737: 
Tons yap ovK Ec, Hrs avdpds écG Eves, “a city has no existence, 
when it belongs to (is the property of) one man.” 


(y) It implies “to belong as a quality or duty;” Soph. £7. 
1054: srodAns avoias (éori), “it is a thing of (has the quality of) 
no slight folly ;’ Thucyd. 1. 83: éorw 6 qodepos ovy OrdwY TO 
mwhéov adda Sarravys, “war is a thing of (partakes of the quality 
of, presumes or requires) expenditure rather than arms;’’ Plat. 
Gorg. 461 A: ovK orlyns cuvovoias éori, “it is a thing of (re- 
quires) no small discussion; Soph. Gd. C. 1429: otparndarov 
XpnoTov Ta Kpeicow Aeyev, “it is the part or duty of a good 
general to speak of success.” 


(5) It implies “to belong as a capacity or qualification ;"’ 
Soph. Gid. T. 393: 16 y alvuyw ovyl rovmiovros jv avdpos Ssuet- 
meiv, “the riddle did not belong to the capacity or qualification 
of every man to solve,” and so in the proverb: ov zravros avédpos 
els Kopwv6ov éc@ 6 adods, “non cuivis hominum contingit adire 
Corinthum.” 


(ec) It implies “to belong as a custom, wont, or habitude ;” 
Thucyd. 111. 39: amoctaci tav Biawy Te wacyovTwv éotiv, “ re- 
volt is the usual resource of those who are oppressed;’’ Plat. 
Resp. p. 335: éorw dpa Sixalov avdpos Bramrrew nad oyrivovy 
avOpwrav; “is it the wont of a just man to do harm to any- 


body ?” 


_Obs.1 In these cases the genitive is sometimes accompanied by 
apos, “from the direction of;” A‘sch. Ag. 603: 4 xdpra mpos yuvaixos 
aipeoOat xéap, “it is very much the part of a woman to have her heart 
elated.” 


Obs. 2 That this use springs from that of the ablative-genitive of 
derivation (451, (dd)) is clear from the use of that genitive with words 
which, if omitted, must leave a genitive of partition. Thus compare 
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with the genitive implying a part, such uses as the genitive following a 
demonstrative; Xen. Ages. 1. 7: rad avrov ayayat, “I admire these 
things (as a part of) in him.” Or without a demonstrative in the same 
sense; Isocr. Vicocl. p. 27:4, B: Oavpalw trav ravryy tH yropnv éxovruv, 
“TI wonder at this point in the persons who entertain this sentiment.” 
Or before a relative sentence; Thucyd. 11. 65: SceAdvres rou teixous 7 
mpocémimre TO xopa, “taking down that part of the wall where the 
mound was raised against it.” Or compare with the genitive denoting a 
quality or property, such uses as the genitive following oixetos, tdvos, and 
the like; Isocr. Vicocl. p. 19 B: adwavra ta trav oikovvtwy THY ToAL oiKela 
Tav Kados BaviAevovtwr éort, “all the property of those who inhabit the 
city belongs to those who govern well.” 


(dd) Verbs, which do not in themselves denote participation, 
like those enumerated in (aa), but which imply attainment gene- 
rally limited to a part of the object sought, are followed generally 
and regularly by a genitive of partition. Such are ruyyavew, 
Kupely, avtiav, ANwyyavey, all signifying a contingent attaiment. 
With regard to the first of these verbs, it is to be observed that 
although tuyyavevy in itself means primarily “‘to hit the mark,” and 
though it is often used with the participle merely to indicate coin- 
cidence in time, the noun tvy7 is synonymous with daluwy and 
potpa, which denote respectively “a divider” and “a share.” The 
verb xupety corresponds in many of its usages with ruyyavew, and 
while rvyyavew is sometimes found with the accusative, xupedy 
takes not only the genitive, but the accusative and the dative, the 
latter sometimes with éwi. The same remark applies to avtiay, 
and Aayyaveww, which conveys the idea of obtaining a Aayos or 
lot, is often construed with the accusative. Of the use of these 
verbs with the genitive of partition the following are examples: 
Isocr. Nicocl. p. 22 B,C: Ovntod cwpatos Ervyes, alavarov Se 
aruy7js, “you have obtained a share in (you partake of) a mortal 
body, but an immortal soul.” Eur. Iph. A. 1624: Néywv érolas 
éx Oeav polpas xupet, “saying in what sort of a destiny from the 
gods he is made a sharer.’’ Herod. 11.119: fewwiwy qvrnce peya- 
rwv, “he obtained great presents.” Soph. Gd. C. 450: obte py 
Adywor TovdSe cvppayov, “they shall not gain me as an ally.” 


(c) The Genitive of Relation. 


453 The proper criterion of a genitive of relation is furnished’ 
by the fact, that in translating this usage we may always introduce 
the words “‘in regard or respect to;” in some cases this will be the 
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most natural and obvious rendering; but in all it will be found 
that it comes to this. 


(aa) The genitive follows comparatives and superlatives to 
indicate the standard of comparison; as ayelvov adrwv, “ better 
with regard to, in relation to, others ;" apioros "Ayaay, “best of, 
with regard or respect to, the Achzans.’’ Hence verbs involving 
a comparative or superlative govern a genitive of relation; as Xen. 
Mero, 1.§ 18: pecoverrety trav idiiwrav, “to have less in regard to 
private individuals.” Eurip. Hipp. 1009: éxaddortevero racdéy 
ryuvatxay, “it (her body) was most beautiful as compared with all 
women.” Xen. Anab. 1. 7,§12: vorépnoe ris payns, “he came 
after with regard to the battle.” From this notion of a compa- 
rison, we have the genitive after all verbs signifying superiority 
or pre-eminence, whether they involve a comparative or superlative 
adjective or not; such are xparety, émixpateiy, virepéyew, Trpoéxyey, 
virepalpew, vrreppépew, mpopépew, UTrepBadnrewv, Teovertety, eEptEi- 
vat, mepvyiyvecOar; and the same rule applies to those denoting 
inferiority, as j7rTaoOas, édaccovabat, pevovaOat, pevoverteiy, VoTeEpi- 
Ge or votepeiv, Nelrec Oat, atrodeltrecOat, edreitrewv; and to those 
involving a preference, a8 mpoarpetoOar, paddov aipetcbat, mpo- 
Kpivey, mpotimav; e.g. Xen. Cyr. 11. 1,§9: mepuyvyvecOail twos 
TaxuTntt, “to be superior in running as compared with some per- 
son.” The verb dsadépew signifies not only “to excel,” as in 
Plat. Leg. 711 E: 1H tod Adyerw Poyn torv Siadépew avOpurrav, 
“‘ greatly to excel as compared with other men in power of speak- 
ing;’’ but also “to differ,” as Plat. Charm. 166 B: brq@ dcadéper 
Taceyv tev émictnuav n swdpocivn, “ wherein temperance differs 
as compared with, in relation to, all the sciences.’’ According to 
the same analogy, all verbs signifying to rule, as avacoew, Bact- 
Neve, apyew, onuaive, nyetoOar, and the corresponding class of 
adjectives, as éyxparns, axparns, morua, &c. take a genitive of 
relation, as Herod. 1.206: Bacideve Tay cewvrod, xal nyéas avéeyev 
Opéwy apyovtas Tavrep apxopuev, “be king in relation to your own 
subjects, and endure to see us ruling in respect to these, whose 
rulers we are.’ Conversely, the verbs signifying to be obedient or 
disobedient will fall under the same construction; such are axoveuw, 
vraxovewy, 1eerGat, avnxovoteiv, ameGeiy; e.g. Hom. Od. v1.11: 
Geod & ws Sypos dxovev, “the people were obedient in respect to 
him as though he had been a god.” Hence also dpyew and ap- 
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xecOas, “to begin,” take a genitive of relation; as Theocr. I. 70: 
adpxete Bwoxordsxas, Motcar ira, dpyer’ aowdas, “begin with re- 
gard to, make a beginning of, the bucolic strain.” 


(66) The genitive of relation is used especially after adverbs 
in -ws, predicating the manner of an action, in order to express the 
special relation or respect in which the manner is predicated. Thus 
Thucyd. 11.90: os elye tayous Exacros, “‘as each of them was 
situated—in the manner in which each of them held himself—in 
regard or relation to swiftness.” Herod. vi. 116: of "A@nvaiou as 
mooay elyov taxvota éBonbeov és td dotv, “the Athenians, in the 
fastest manner in which they held themselves with regard to their 
feet (as fast as their feet could carry them), hastened to the succour 
of the city.” Thucyd. 1.22: os éxatépwy tis evvoias 7 pynens 
€you, “according as the individuals stood in relation to the favour 
with which they regarded either of the belligerents, or in relation 
to their recollection of the facts,” i.e. according as they favoured 
either of the parties or remembered the events. Id. 1. 36: 7 
Képxupa tis “Itadias wal YuKxedias Kadas wapatAou xelrat, “in 
regard to Italy and Sicily, Corcyra lies well for a coasting voyage.” 
Id. 111. 92: tod mpds “AOnvaiovs todéuou Kadws avtois éoxe 7 
moms Kabicracba—ris te eri Opaxns mapddov ypnaolpws Eevv, 
‘‘the city (Trachin) seemed to be well situated for them in regard 
to the war with the Athenians—and to be likely to be usefully 
placed in regard to the passage towards Thrace.” If a third cir- 
cumstance has to be added, it is expressed by mpés with the accu- 
sative, as in Plat. Gorg. p. 451.C: ampds avta xal mpos adAnra 
qas éxet WANOovs—mads pds GAAnNa Taxous Eyer, where we have 
three circumstances, (1) the manner of the relation expressed by the 
adverb in -ws, (2) the special relation in which the manner is 
predicated, expressed by the genitive, (3) the object of the re- 
lation expressed by mpés with the accusative. Sometimes the 
intermediate expressions are omitted and the third circumstance 
is alone specified, as in Soph. Phel. 23: & pou apoceOov ciya 
onuaw é7 Exes yapov wpos avTov Tovde ry’, elt’ aAAy Kupel, “ ap- 
proach silently and tell me whether these things are (thus) situated 
with regard to this very place, or whether they chance to be 
otherwise,’ where o¥tws is implied in the opposition of daAAz. 
With the adverbs in -ws, to which the genitive of relation is so 
regularly added, we must class other adverbs, especially those 
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referring to time and place, as Herod. vit. 237: mpoow aperns, 
‘“‘far with regard to virtue.” Plat. Prot. 326 c: wpwialrara rs 
nartxias, ‘‘ very early with respect to age.” Some of these approx- 
imate very closely to the genitive of derivation (above, 451, (dd)). 


(cc) Many adjectives take a genitive of relation, on the same 
principle as the adverbs just mentioned; thus we have Plat. Leg. 
643 Dp: Tédevos THS apeThs, “perfect with respect to virtue.” 
Herod. 1. 107: mapOévos dvdpds wpaln. Ibid. 196: yayou wpain, 
“of age with regard to a husband or marriage.” Asch. Suppl. 
468: Oér\w & didpis parrov 7 codds Kaxav elva, “I wish to be 
ignorant rather than wise with regard to misfortunes.” It is easy 
to see that the genitive stands in the same grammatical reference 
to these adjectives as it does to the adverb of manner. Compare 
for example Plat. Apol. p. 17D, Eévws Eyw rhs evOabe réEews, “I 
am in the condition of a stranger, I am not at home, with regard 
to this mode of speaking,” with 26 D, oles avrovs ameipous ypap- 
pearov elvat, “ you think them unskilled with regard to literature.’ 
The adjectives compounded with a- privative are particularly used 
with this genitive of relation (see above, 414, (ee)). 


(dd) The genitive of estimation, value or price, seems to con- 
nect itself immediately with the genitive of relation and comparison. 
We see the identity of these uses of the genitive in the construction 
of aftos, avrafws, avagios. Thus Plat. Leg. p. 728 a: mas 6 7° 
él yas Kal v6 ys xXpuacs apeths ovx avrakvos, “all the gold upon 
and below the earth is not of equal value as compared with virtue.” 
And so of a punishment, which was regarded as the price or penalty 
paid for a transgression; Isocr. Nicocl. p. 37 E: vopitere ths avTHs 
elvat Cnpias akious Tovs ovyxpvmrovtas Tois eEauapravovet, “ con- 
sider that those who compound a crime are deserving of the same 
penalty with those who commit it.” Hence this genitive is placed 
after all verbs which require the determination of value, namely, 
those which signify ‘‘ to buy, to sell, to exchange, to spend money, 
to charge, to set free, to ransom,”’ and the like (wvetcOat, rpiacOas, 
ayopatew, xracOat, AapBavew, waparapBave, atrodiéocba, rw- 
rely, aueiBew, adrdooew, mpolerOa, mpatrecOat, AVE, AvVEerOaz, 
&c.) ; those which signify “to fix a punishment” (Tiwav, Tiua- 
oOat); and those which signify ‘to lay a wager” (aep:did0cGaz), 
with the adjectives @vios and wyntés. Thus Herod. v. 6: wyéovras 
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Tas yuvaixas Tapa TOY yovéwy ypnuaTwv troddav, “they buy their 
wives from the parents for (the value of) large sums of money.” 
Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 60: aodXovd tots aAXows Errwdour, “ they sold it 
for a good deal to others.” Eurip. Med. 963: trav éudv rabev 
guyas yuyis av addakaiped’, ov ypvcod povov, “I would give in 
exchange not gold only, but even my life, to save my children from 
exile.” Dem. Phil. 11. p. 68: pmdevos av xépdous ta Kowa Sixara 
tov “EXAnvav mpoécOat, “not to give up (part with) the common 
rights of the Greeks for (the value of) any gain.” JI. xr. 106: 
éducey atroivwy, “be set free for a ransom.” Plat. Apol. p. 364: 
TiaTat por o avnp OBavarov, “the man estimates my punishment 
at the price of death.” J/. xx111. 485: Sedpd vuv 7 tpitrodos trepi- 
dapeBov 7é A€ByTos, “ come now, let us make a wager at the price 
of a tripod or a caldron”’ (but the genitive is generally accom- 
panied by a repetition of zepf in Attic, as in Arist. Ey. 798: 
€0éXw tept THs Keparrs mepidoaGa). Isocr. Nicocl. p. 21 8B: Sofa 
Xpnuatwov ov« wvntn, “glory is not purchasable at the price of 
money.” 


(ee) From the genitive of price to that of the cause or motive 
the transition is immediate. This construction is found (a) with 
verbs, (8) with the adjective, (y) with the substantive. 


(2) The varieties of this use will be best shown by examples. 
Verbs of prosecuting or accusing (such as diaxew, aitidcOat, ra- 
xeiv, ypaperOat, eicwyev, xadetcOar, errattiacOai, éreksévar), of 
convicting (as aipeiv), of judging (as duafew), of being accused (as 
devyew), of being convicted (as addvar), take a genitive signifying 
“on account of,” e.g. Herod. v1. 104: Merriadéa édiwtay rupavvidos 
Tis év Xepoovnow, ‘they prosecuted Miltiades on account of his 
tyranny in the Chersonesus.” Similarly verbs signifying “to be 
angry or indignant” (as yaXerads déperv, pnview, xeyoi@oOar), e.g. 
Soph. Antig. 1177: warpt pnvicas ovo, “ incensed with his father 
on account of the murder ;’’ verbs signifying “‘ to grieve or lament” 
(as adyeiv, Saxpvew, orévew), e.g. Ausch. Ag. 582: ti yon tov 
Savra anyeiv Teyns Tradvyxorov, “ why must the survivor lament on 
account of adverse fortune ?”’ verbs signifying “ to praise or blame”’ 
(as érawwelv, ayacOa, paxapifew, evdatpovite, ovedifev), e.g. Eu- 
rip. Iph. A. 1381: Tov pev odv Eevoy Sixasov aivécat mpobupias, “ it 
is just to praise the stranger for his readiness;” verbs signifying 
‘‘to envy, hate, grudge, punish” (as GyAobv, POovetv, orvyeiy, 
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ripwpetcOa), e.g. Soph. Hl. 1027: S&yrA@ ce Tod vod, THs Sé Setdias 
oruya, “I envy you on account of your prudence, but abhor you on 
account of your cowardice ;” verbs signifying “ to intreat or adjure” 
(as Adocopat, ixerevw, youvatopuar) take a genitive meaning “for the 
sake of,” e.g. Hom. Od. 11. 68 : Alocopat nuev Zyvos 'Oduprriov 7b€ 
@éworos, “I intreat you for the sake of Zeus and Themis ;” and in 
the same way the genitive is construed with many other verbs. 
That this usage really belongs to that of the genitive of relation 
is clear from the parallel cases in which the genitive dependent on 
an adverb in -ws (above, (0d)) is interchangeable with the idiom now 
under consideration. Thus we find Xen. Cyr. v. 2,§ 7: wevOixas 
Exew Tod adeddod teOynxdros, “in a state of grief on account of his 
brother being dead.” When the genitive after these verbs appears 
in the form of an infinitive with the article, the cause generally 
assumes the character of a motive of action, as in Thucyd. 1. 4: ro 
Anorixov KaOnpe éx THS Oaraoans Tod Tas mporddous padrov iévas 
auvt@, “he cleared away the pirates from the sea in order that his 
revenues might the better come in for him.” Id. 1. 23: ras aitlas 
éypara Tod pn twa trical tote, é& Grou TocolTos TroNEBLOS KaTE- 
orn, “I have written down the causes, in order that no one may 
ever have to inquire, on what grounds so great a war arose.”” Xen. 
Cyr. I. 6, § 40: rod pn Svahevyew rov ANayww éx Tov Suctdwv cKo- 
movs xablcrapev, “we set people to look out in order that the hare 
might not get away out of the nets.’ Plat. Gorg. p. 457 E: ov 
Mpos TO Tpaypa Tov Katahaves yevérOat, “not with a view to the 
object, in order that it become plain.” Soph. Phil. 198: ov éof 
ws ov Gedy rod pedéryn, Tov pn wpdtepov révd emt Tpota retvar ta 
Bern, ply x.7.2., “it is not possible that this is not with the con- 
trivance of some one of the gods, to the intent that he should not 
aim his bolts against Troy, before,” &c. (below, 606, (a)). 


(8) The adjectives with which the genitive of the cause is 
found are very often of the same kind as the verbs which admit of 
the same construction; thus, as we have Plat. Resp. p.516 c: éauvrov 
evdaipovifew Tis peraBodrs, “to consider himself happy on account 
of the change ;” so we have Id. Phado, p. 58 E: evdaipwv pot of av)p 
édaiveto kal tov Tpdrrov Kal THy Aéyor, “the man appeared to me 
happy both on account of his character and on account of his 
words.’ And very frequently in exclamatory sentences, as Eurip. 
Iph. A.1287: of éy@ Oavarov tod cod pedéa, “ah me, wretched on 
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account of thy death!’ Whence the interjection alone is followed 
by the genitive, as Eurip. Phan. 384: ofpoe trav euav eyo Kandy, 
‘ah me, how wretched am I on account of my misfortunes!” Xen. 
Cyr. 111. 1, § 89: ded rot avdpés, “ah, what a man !”’ 


(y) The substantives, to which this genitive is subjoined, be- 
long also to the same class; thus, as we have Eurip. Herc. F. 529: 
Saxpvewy cupdopas Twos, “to weep on account of some misfortune,” 
we have Id. Orest. 426: perapretros xoupa te Ouyatpds mrevOlup 
xexappévos, “clothed in black and shorn with a mournful tonsure 
on account of his daughter.” 


(ff) The genitive of relation is used (a) after a verb or 
(8) noun or (fy) absolutely, to mean “in respect to, as to what con- 
cerns, where we often find also the preposition zrepi. Thus we 
have (a) Soph. Gd. C. 355: pavreia a tovd éxpnobn caparos, 
“‘the oracles which were pronounced concerning this body of mine’’ 
(i.e. qept éuod). (8) Id. Antig. 632: rerelav Wydov ths pedr- 
Aovipdov, “the ratified decree touching, concerning thy affianced 
bride” (arept rijs pehdovipcpov). (y) Eurip. Andr. 361: npeis pev 
ovv roolde’ ris 5€ ons hpeves, &Y cov Sédouxa, ‘we for our part are 
thus determined; but with regard to your. mind (sept THs ons 
-ppevos), I fear one characteristic of yours.’ | 


(2) Idiomatic usages of the Greek Genitive. 


454 Besides the applications which have been now discussed, 
and in which we can trace one of the original meanings of the 
Greek genitive—ablation, partition, relation—or some analogy im- 
mediately springing from them, there are certain idiomatic usages 
of frequent occurrence, in which it is possible indeed to assign the 
original meaning, but which are stamped with a special impress, 
and therefore entitled to a separate consideration. These are 
(aa) the possessive genitive, (bb) the genitive of contact, (cc) the 
tentative use of the genitive, and (dd) the genitive absolute. — 


(aa) The Possessive Genitive. 


We have seen (452, (cc)) that the substantive verb is connected 
with many uses of the genitive of partition. In the instances there 
given the genitive meant a person when a quality was expressed. 

61 
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If we invert this and make the genitive signify a thing or a person 
considered as an object, it becomes a possessive case, and amounts 
to an attributive adjective. Thus, if we say (Thucyd. 1. 113), rH 
auTns yvouns eipl, “I am of the same opinion,” or (Pind. Pyth. 111. 
108); ofas éopev atoas, “of what condition in life we are,” the 
genitive amounts to an attribution of consistency or specific destiny. 
And this kind of genitive is actually used by the poets as the sub- 
stitute for an epithet. Thus Soph. Antig. 114: YevKijs yiovos 
arépv£, “a wing of white snow,” means “a snow-white wing.” 
Electr. 19: dorpwv evppovn, “a night of stars,” means “a starry 
night.” Eurip. Phen. 1529: oroAls tpudas, “a robe of luxury,” 
means ‘a luxurious robe.” bid. 1616: tpavpata aipatos, 
‘wounds of blood,” means “ bloody wounds,” &c. Compare the 
genitive denoting the result of manufacture (451, (cc)). This 
genitive, when it refers to a person considered as object, is used 
after demonstrative or relative pronouns; as Xen. Ages. 1, § 8: 
Todo nyacOncayv avTod TovTo, Td émiOupnoat, &c., “many ad- 
mired this as belonging to him, his desiring,” &c. Thucyd. 1. 84: 
7d Bpadd cal To péAXov 6 péuovras padiota nya, “the slowness 
and delay, which they most blame as a characteristic of us.” The 
genitive of possession may, like the possessive pronouns derived 
from the genitive of the personal pronouns, denote either the sub- 
ject or the object. Thus &y00s KopwOiwv may signify either “ the 
hatred felt by the Corinthians” or “the hatred felt towards or 
against the Corinthians ;” md@os viov may signify either ‘the de- 
sire felt by the son” or “the desire of which the son is the object ;” 
and in cases where the main noun implies an action, and the geni- 
tive denotes a thing, this objective use of the genitive is the only 
allowable one, as in Plat. Sympos. 220 a: Lwxparns wpos Tas Tov 
NElpa@vos Kaptepnoes Oavyaota eipyatero, “ Socrates did wondrous 
things with regard to his bearing up against the winter.” So in 
SiSacKxaros Aoywv, erBupia ypnuatwv, ayyelwy atropia, apopun 
épywv, and the like, it is clear that the genitive must denote the 
object. But both genitives may depend on the same noun, as in 
Plat. Resp. 329 B: ai tev oiKeiwy mpoTnAaxioes Tod ynpws, “the 
insults directed against old age by their own relatives.’’ On the 
other hand, if the leading noun implies a person or thing, and the 
genitive denotes a person, the genitive must signify the subject, as 
in xyoe ’Emtxovpou, oixérns Anpoobévous, Epryov IIpakeréXous, ovy- 
rypapzya IIXarwvos, and the like. The same remark applies to the 
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chorographic genitive, when this case denotes the name of the more 
extensive district in which the lesser locality is contained; and in 
this case the genitive often precedes; as in rns Xepoovncou ev 
"Eratobyret, but és Opawrrdy ras mwépav yns; THs "Iradlas Aoxpor, but 
MecOavn tris Aaxwvinns; ths ’Apxadias és Tappaclous, but mapds to 


Knvatov tis EvBoas; ths AéoBou éri rH Manréa axpa, but dy rH © 


"Eratatids THs @eowpwrias. It belongs rather to speculative phi- 
lology than to practical grammar to trace the various usages of the 
possessive genitive to their respective origins. But it is clear that 
they all approximate to the genitive of partition; that, like the ad- 
jectives derived from them, they may be rendered by the English 
‘of or belonging to;” and that they correspond to the Latin geni- 
tive as distinguished from the ablative. 


(6b) The Genitive of Contact. 


It may seem strange that the genitive, which primarily de-+ 
notes motion from a place and separation, should be regularly 
used after verbs implying contact and adhesion. But this is 
invariably the case, and we also find the genitive after éyvecOat, 
avréyecOat, NapBaverOat, avtirayBaverOa, érirapBaverOa, dpar- 
tecOat, amrecOa, xabatrropat, signifying “to cleave to something, 
to lay hold of it, to fasten on to it, to grasp it,’ and generally after 
Ovyyavew and yavewv, “to touch.” Thus we have Xen. Anad. VII. 


6, § 41: qv obv cwppovapev, éEEoueOa avrod, “if we are wise we , 


shall keep a fast hold of him.” Thucyd. 1. 140: rijs auris yuouns 
Exouat, “I stick to the same opinion.” Herod. Iv. 169: rovrwy 
éyovrat Vidvyappau, “the Giligamme come next to these, follow 
them in close contiguity.” Eurip. Hec. 402: xucads Spvds Oras, 
Tna8 &€opat, “1 will cling to her, as the ivy clings to the oak,” 
and similarly with the other verbs of this class. That this genitive 
is not partitive appears from the fact that either the active form 
of these verbs is used with the partitive genitive, or, if the middle 
form is used, a genitive of the word signifying the part is placed 
by the side of an accusative indicating the whole of the object. 
With regard to the former distinction, if the partitive genitive 
follows a transitive verb, we signify that a part of the object is 
affected, but if the same case follows a middle verb, we signify that 
we have become a part of the object; thus, éyw rovro, “I have 
this;”’ €yw tod apyupiov, “I have part of the money;” éxouae 
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Tod apyuptov, “I cleave to the money—I am, as it were, part 
of it.’ Similarly 70 wip ye 1d retxyos, “the fire lighted the 
wall;” ro sip ire rod reiyous (Thucyd. Iv. 100), “the fire 
caught a part of the wall;” 7d wip mato tov teiyous, “the fire 
caught the wall,” i.e. clave to it. With regard to the latter 
distinction, AauwBavew re means “to take or receive the whole 
of something ;” AapBavew rivos, “to take or receive a part of 
something ;’’ ANapBaverOai twos, “to lay hold, fasten on to some- 
thing ;"’ but AapBaverOai ruvds tu, “to lay hold of something by 
some part of it.”” Thus Xen. Anad. 1. 6,§ 10: €daBovro ris Savns 
g Tov ‘Opdvrnp, “they took hold of Orontes by the girdle.”” Or the 
genitive of the part may appear without the accusative of the whole 
object; as Plat. Parm. 126: -xat pou édaBero THs yetpos, “ he took 
hold of me by the hand.” This rule applies to other verbs besides 
those which regularly govern the genitive; thus we have é\xcew 
Twa Today, “to drag a person by his feet ;”’ adyévev paprras Sduas, 
‘having seized the serpents by their necks;” ‘yépovra yetpos 
avicrn, ‘‘he raised the old man by his hand;” and even with 
verbal adjectives, as yuvaixa xpewactny avyévos, “a woman hang- 
ing by the neck.” The true explanation of these usages seems to 
be that which applies to the use of éyeo@ar and apracOa: with the 
genitive and é&. In all such adhesions and attachments, the object 
attached is regarded as really separable, the idea of conjunction is 
conveyed by the verb, and the genitive, according to its proper 
ablative meaning, implies that there is at least a partial disjunction. 


a (cc) The Tentative Use of the Genitive. 


The genitive regularly follows a number of verbs denoting the 
attempt to reach or hit an object. Such are dpéyoual tevos, “ to 
reach after, to aim at” (which occasionally also takes the accusative 
when the object is represented as reached or hit); oroyateoOas, 
turvacKea Gal twos, “to propose as a mark or butt;” dpovew, évratc- 
gely Tivos, ‘to move eagerly after an object;” (évas Teves, “to 
shoot at something;” Aémrrewy tuvds, “to fling at something;”’ rofev- 
ely, oiorevev, axovtitey Twos, “to shoot with a bow and arrow 
or to dart at a mark ;”’ éwriOupeiv, érruBadrA€o bai twos, “ to set one’s 
heart or mind in the direction of an object;’’ and generally zrecpap, 
meipacba twos, “to make an attempt upon something.” Thus 
Hom, Jl, vi. 466: ob masdes wpéEarto, “he stretched out his hands 
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to reach his child ;”” but xv1.322: &66n dpeEdpevos (ovd adpapaprer) 
@pov adap, “he was at once the first to hit his shoulder, nor did 
he miss it.”” Soph. 47. 154: peyarwv wuydy leis ov dv apap- 
tot, “if he were to aim at great souls he could not miss.” 1. Iv. 
100: oforevcov Mevedaov, “aim an arrow at Menelaus.” Thucyd. 
I. 61: wetpacavres Tov ywplov cal ovy édovres, “having made an 
attempt on the place, without taking it.” Od. xx1. 149: ro£ou 
metpntitev, “he made a trial of the bow.” Ibid. 159: ésrny rofou 
qetpnoeras, ‘after he shall have made trial of the bow.” At first 
sight it may seem most natural to connect this usage with that of 
the genitive after verbs denoting fulness or want (451, (/f)), and 
certainly there is much resemblance between SetcOal tivos, “to be 
in want of something,” and opéyeoOat, ériOvupeiv, éruBadreo Oat, 
opoverv, erralocew Twos, “to set one’s mind after the attainment 
of an object.” In point of fact, however, this analogy does not 
seem to furnish the true explanation of the idiomatic usage of the 
tentative verb. It seems that dpéyoua:, originally synonymous 
with épyoua, “I make a straight line for myself,’’ indicates motion 
in a presumed direction, and that until the object is reached, that 
is, as long as there is only motion in that direction, the genitive 
as the case of separation is in its proper place; but that the accu- 
sative would appear with the same verb, if the motion were supposed 
to be completed. We have seen that this is the fact with regard 
to the usage of opéyoua:, and the same analogy applies to the 
other verbs. This view is farther supported, as we shall see 
below, by the use of émwé with the genitive, and it is exactly 
paralleled by the construction of the genitive with the adverb ev@v 
(epic (6vs), when we wish to signify “straight in a certain direc- 
tion ;”’ as Plat. Lys. p. 203: ev6d Avxeiov, “straight in the direction 
of the Lyceum” (em’ evOelas eis Avxevov, Timeus, p. 127 Ruhn- 
ken), for which we have the accusative with eis, or the affix -de, 
when the motion 1s completed, as Hom. Hymn. in Merc. 342: 
evOd TlvAovd’ eXawyv; Ibid. 355: ets TvNov tvs éXavra. 


(dd) The Genitive Absolute. 


The absolute secondary predications with the participle (above, 
445, 6) occur more frequently in the genitive than in any other 
case. The genitive is here causal, i.e. ablative (above, 448), and 
the Latin ablative is used in precisely the same manner; thus, 
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‘épov xabevsovros = me dormiente, i.e. guum dormirem = “ while, 
whereas, or because I was sleeping at the time.” It is a mistake 
to confuse this with the genitive as expressing the relation of time, 
for the secondary predication is contained in the participle itself. 


(y) The Dative. 


455 The dative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point of juxtaposition or immediate proximity—that 
it is receptive of accession or gain—that something is being added 
to it. 

The Greek dative is therefore diametrically opposed to the 
genitive (see for example Plat. Theat. p. 160 A, B, above, 450, 
(gg)). (a) The latter signifies separation, the former proximity ; 
(5) the latter denotes subtraction, the former addition ; (c) the latter 
expresses comparison of different things, the former equality or 
sameness, ‘Thus compare 


(a) Torvxpare? oulrnoe, “he kept company with Polycrates,” 
with radw tpae® vlos éoio, “he turned back from his son.” 


(6) ABapl coe ra ypnyara, “TI give the money to you,” with 
Séopar ypnuarey, “I am in want of money.” 


(c) Otros éorw 6 avros éxeive, “this man is the same as 
that,” with éwuotnpn emvotnuns Stagopos, “one science different 
from another.” 


Hence the dative is capable of expressing whatever is close at 
hand; (a) coincidence or contingency in time, place or definition ; 
'(6) instruments or proximate causes of the action; (c) recipients 
or persons immediately interested in the action; (d) special limita- 
tions. In general, where we use the English prepositions “at,” 
“in,” “with,” “by,” “to,” or “for,” to express any of these 
notions, we may employ the Greek dative; as the following ex- 
amples will show: 


(a) The Dative of Coincidence or Contingency. 


456 (aa) The locative case, which in Greek is identical with 
the dative, seldom appears in its original and proper sense, namely, 
as denoting rest in a particular place, without the support of some 
preposition, like éy. We have it, however, in proper names of 
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places, as Plat. Menex. 245: MapaOdv xa Sarapive wat IIda- 
tavais. And sometimes with a specialty of form, as in the names 
of Attic demes and other places, in the singular, e.g. Xdyrroi, 
"Toot, TivOo0t, and in the plural, as "AOjvnot, Aarasaon, "OdXup- 
muact, &c. In the poets the dative is found as locative in other 
words, as Soph. El. 313: aypots tuyyavew. Eurip. Suppl. 874: 
Tyas Exyev Apyela yPovi. Hom. I1.1. 499: tof” dyovow eywv. Od. 
XV. 523: aiOéps valwv. Soph. Antig. 225: cdots cuxdav euavrov eis 
eT LOT Ody. | 

(6b) In the secondary application of the locative, to express 
the point of time, the Greek dative is commonly and regularly 
used. Thus we have raphy rH rpitn nuépa, “he was here on the 
third day ;” 1H vorepaia Td oTparevpa avéravee, “he rested the 
army on the following day;” T@ Tpit ére oixade amémdcvoa, 
“I sailed home in the third year.” And so of regular feasts or 
stated occasions, as rots Acovuciots, “at the Dionysia; +7 voupn- 
via, “on the first day of the month;” traits mopmrass, “at the time 
of the processions ;”" és 7d wediov exetvy tH €oBorAq ov xaréBn, “he 
did not descend to the plain in that invasion.” The preposition 
ev may be prefixed in such phrases as éy ride TH nuépa, ev ToUTp 
T® Xpdve, ev TH Bapynuave pnvi, év exelvp TH xalpe, and’ always 
appears in the phrase év t@ mrapovre. 

(cc) The dative is constantly used without a preposition to 
indicate a coincident or contingent circumstance of manner, accom- 
paniment, and the like, so that it is really equivalent to an adverb. 
Thus we have ravti tpome (or 7avra Tporov) weipac Oat, ‘to make 
the attempt in every way;” ovdevi coop etor irre, ‘to fall on with- 
out any order;”’ Bia etovévas, ‘to enter forcibly ;” wodAg xpavy7 
émvévat, “to attack with loud shouts ;’’ or with a tertiary predication 
(Thucyd. vit. 27), aréXet 179 vlen avéornoay, “they started off with 
their victory incomplete.” Hence we have a number of substantives, 
or adjectives indicating by their gender the substantives to which 
they tacitly refer; as Bia, Spouw, xicd@, wapacnevp or py as 
opposed to Asy@ or youn, dpyf, Jupp, mpopace as opposed to Te 
dvre or TH adnOeia, ovyn, arrovdy, TONAT oIrovdy or oTrovd7 Travu, 
oxo, or onpoc Uy ia, Kou? wéln, TaUTY, eK, exeivy, $, &e. 
For the substantives thus used we have sometimes a combina- 
tion with a preposition, as ovv Sly, peta Sixns, pera Todds 
axpiBelas, and the like. 
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(dd) Closely connected with this is the use of the dative to 
indicate the definitive or qualifying circumstance, where we say 
“by, in, in respect to;” as yéver “EAAny, “a Greek by birth ;” 
duoe xaxos, ““bad by nature or naturally bad;’’ Arla véos, 
young in age;’’ mpoéyew, vrepBadrev, Stadépery apery, ppo- 
ynoel, Tiais, Ypnuact, ANGE, peyeBe, ‘to excel in virtue, pru- 
“dence, honours, money, number, magnitude,”’ and the like. Hence 
the dative is used with comparatives and superlatives, as zo\A@, 
paxpe, orlyp, Bpaxel, pixp@ peilov, odiyp tivl eXatrwv, TO watt 
KpEITT@V, HAKP@ apliaTos, TéTTapar pvais EXaTToV, WoAXais ryeveais 
vorepa, &c. In these cases we sometimes have the accusative, 
as qoAv pellwy, ovdéy Te paddov. Compare avr) tpor@ with 
WavTa Tpotrov. 


(ee) The dative is similarly used to express the specific part 
in which any thing is affected, for this is another way of intro 
ducing a secondary predication of manner; thus, peyéOee rrodcwy, 
capac toyvecy, ‘to be strong in regard to the magnitude of their 
cities, to their men;” vavol xal wélo wxdaOar, “to be conquered 
both in ships and land-forces;” SAamrecOa t@ BerTior@ Tov 
omdiriuc@, “to sustain a loss in the élite of their regular in- 
fantry.” 

(ff) External accompaniments are regularly expressed by the 
dative even without a preposition. Thus we have as military terms 
agdixveta Oat elxoot vavol, TOAA@ oTpAaT@, yeEeLpl ToAAR, ‘to arrive 
with twenty ships, with a great army, a considerable force ;” 
Svoyidiows owdtrats éavtay xat Staxociows immevot éotpatevoay 
et Xadxcdéas, “they marched against the Chalcidians with 2000 
regular infantry from their own citizens and 200 horsemen ;” 
Kareotpatotredevaato TH Télw ert Aodm, “he encamped with the 
land-forces on a hill.” In these collocations we sometimes find 
aovv with the dative, as in Xen. Anab. 1. 8, § 1: Bacitheds coy 
oTpaTevpatt TOAAG mpoaépxeTat. But the preposition is rarely 
used with avrds, when it appears in the dative with some plural 
noun to indicate a collective accompaniment, which might have 
been wanting; as Thucyd. Iv. 14: o¢ "A@nvaio. révre vais é\aBov 
nal play rovTwv avrois avdpdou, “the Athenians took five ships, 
and one of these together with its whole crew,” i.e. “men and 
all,” for the crews very often escaped by swimming. And this 
is the only possible interpretation of the old and probably true 
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reading in Kurip. Hippol. 1189: avraiow apBiraow appdcas 
moda, “having stept into the chariot all booted as he was, i.e. 
boots and all.” For it is expressly said that the departure of 
Hippolytus was hurried, and as a huntsman he would be regularly 
equipped with apSvra. The preposition ovy is sometimes, but 
rarely, added in this construction, as in Herod. 11.111: ovv aurfj 
7H wove. Kurip. lon, 32: avr@ adv dyyet orapyavaci & ols éxet. 


(gg) This use of the dative to signify accompaniment explains 
its construction with verbs denoting companionship and contact. 
Thus we have the dative after such verbs as optrciv, StaréyeoOaz, 
Aarely, piyvucOa, xatadraTrecOat, all signifying familiar inter- 
course or its restoration. Also after such verbs as éyyifew, qeda- 
Cew, mrAnotaley, avrav, évrvyydavew, cuvtuyyavew, signifying “ to 
approach, ‘to meet, to fall in with.” Also after such verbs as 
€reaOat, axorovbety, omndeiv, signifying ‘to follow in the same 
track, to go the same journey as another.”” And by an intelligible 
analogy also after verbs signifying “to join battle,” ‘“‘to meet in 
conflict on the same spot,” ‘to fight with another;’’ as da sroné- 
pou iévat, opoce ywpelv, uapvacba, payerOat, reipnOnvat, mpoKww- 
Suvevewv, StapayerOat, SiaywvlfecOar, tradalew, Suatrucrevew, rode- 
pel, craciatew, apiiracba, épitew, SucaterOar, and the like. 
Thus 6ucréw takes the dative either of the person or of the thing, 
fEsch. Pers. 753: ois xaxoits outrov avdpacr. Plat. Resp. 
p- 496 A: mAnovatovres pirocodia spuireivy adty pn Kat’ akiav. 
In the former case we have zrapa with the dative plural in Homer, 
to signify ‘among a number of persons.” Of the verbs signifying 
‘to approach,” many take also the genitive of relation. This is 
the more usual construction with éyylfew. It is more rarely found 
with medaleww and mAnovatew (see however Xen. Cyr. 111. 2, § 1; 
Soph. 47. 709; Phil. 1327). With &recOa: and axodovbeiv the 
dative is sometimes strengthened by dua or avy, or we have instead 
the genitive with wera. With modeuety we have not only the 
dative, as in Plat. Resp. p. 440 aA: 6 Oupds éviore mrodeued rails 
érOuplas, “the will is sometimes at war with the passions ;” 
but also, and very commonly, wpos or ézi with the accusative 
(Thucyd. 1.1; Xen. Anad. 111.1, § 5). And the noun payn or 
movepuos regularly takes the dative of the one party and apdés with 
the accusative of the other, as Thucyd. 1. 105: "A@nvaiou mpos 
KopwOlous payn éyévero. 

62 
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Obs. Some verbs signifying ‘to scold, to find fault with a person,” 
take the dative on the same principle as duadéyeoOai tux on the one 
hand and payeoGai reve on the other. Thus péuderOar, peprros elvas, dia- 
péeudecOat and xarapéeudecOa take the dative in the signification “to be 
dissatisfied with a person, find fault with him, to cast something in his 
teeth,” but the accusative in the sense “to blame or upbraid,” and this 
is always the construction of Yéyew and airiécOa. Similarly Aocdopeiv, 
“to revile,” has the accusative, but Aodopetc ar, “ to scold one another,” 
has the dative. 


(hk) Verbs and nouns denoting juxtaposition, similarity, pe- 
culiar appropriation, identity, and the reverse, take the dative of 
proximity or accompaniment. Thus we have the dative after 
éoixévat, icody, mpérew, apporreiv, loos, Spuovos, tdvos, olKetos, 6u0- 
pos, tadpporros, avrlatpodos, évavrios, dANSTpLOs, 6 autos, els; as 
SovrAw Eovxas, “you resemble a slave;” 6 aidnpos isos tovs acbe- 
veis Tois ioyupots, “steel makes the weak equal to the strong;”’ 
n Séorrowa opoiav tais Sovrais elye tiv éoOyra, “the mistress had 
her dress similar to (that of) the hand-maids;” év 1r@ a’t@ ew- 
Suvm tois havdorarots aiwpodua, “I am exposed to the same 
danger as the meanest soldiers ;” «ov & ds uot puas eyever’ ex 
Hntépos; “where is he who was born from one and the same 
mother with me?” 

Obs. The adjectives dpouos, wpoodepys, and the participle zpérov 


sometimes take the genitive of relation. Wide Herod. m1. 37; Eurip. 
Here. F. 130; Soph. Ay. 534. 


(6) The Dative of the Instrument or Proximate Cause. 


457 (aa) All instruments, and the members of the body consi- 
dered as instruments, may be expressed by the dative. Thus we say 
jTatacoey Twa paBd@, xrelvew twa Eipet, Badrrew twa NUBa86, 
dappaxos édetv Twa, wOely Twa rais yepoiy, and the like. If it 
is necessary to exclude from the instrument any idea of causation, 
the Greeks substitute the genitive with &a for the dative only. 
Thus Plato says (Theetet. 184 .C): oxdme: yap, amoxpwsn torépa 
cpOorépa, @ Opa@pev Toit’ elvas opOarpors, 7 Se od cpapev, wat 
@ axovopev, dra, 7 Sc od axovouev; and when it is answered 
5° dv paddAov 7 ols, the explanation is subjoined that there is 
one central alc@nows or power of perception in every man, 9% dea 
rovrwy oloy opyavwy aicBavopeba boa aicOnra, “by which (as the 
proximate cause or primary instrument) through these as tools (as 
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the secondary instrument) we perceive all that is perceptible.” 
But in a passage of some theological importance we have dixavo- 
avn Sia riotews by the side of dSccavodcOas trictes (Paul, ad Rom. 
111. 22, 28), whereas the Anglican article (xI.) writes both per 
jidem justi reputamur and sola fide nos justificart as synony- 


mous. 


(6b) By an immediate application of this instrumental sense 
we find the dative in such phrases as cave voc, avnxéot@ tovy- 
pla voceiv, ovvéyerOar Supa, exiemdrAnyOae Evydopais, Gyusoiv 
Twa Oavatm, pvyn, Xphpaciv, wokkup yapay mpocetacba, &c., 
where we speak of the immediate cause, instrument or conse- 
quence. 


(cc) Hence the dative is construed with verbs denoting to use 
or to take enjoyment or pleasure, or the reverse, in an object, which 
appears as the immediate occasion of these effects; as ypyjo0al ri, 
vouitew tii, Oavpate, ayacOat, yaipew, ndecOar, orépyev, aya- 
mav, ayavaxteiv, aioyuverOa, ducyepaivew, AvTreicOa, avacba., 
axGec8a, Bapéws and yarerds depev. Thus, trois ypnuacs 
KAKOS XpavTas ot todNoi, “most people make a bad use of their 
money ;” ayaoe xat Ovoias Svernciows evoptfov ot A@nvaio, ‘‘the 
Athenians accustomed themselves to (kept up habitually) yearly 
contests and sacrifices.”’ 


(dd) To the same class we must refer the dative after verbs 
signifying “to know, to judge, to calculate,’ when the noun 
expresses the- means or standard by which we estimate. Such 
verbs are yuyvooxev, “to know;” xpivew, “to judge;” rexpai- 
pec0a, crabpacba, sroxatecOa, “to judge or estimate;” elxd- 
few, pavrevecOar, “to conjecture,” &c. Thus, 77 gavy yeyvo- 
axopey Tov ocuvnOn, “we know an acquaintance by (means of) his 
voice ;” ov T@ aptOu@ Ta ixava xplvetat, ddrAa pds Tas yYpHoELs, 
“what is sufficient is determined not by the number of things, 
but with reference to the uses;”’ e% tu Sef trois mpoocbev wporoyn- 
pévos Texpaiper Oat, “if it is at all necessary to draw a conclusion 
from (by means of) what has been admitted,” or as a deponent 
verb: ovd dot’ avijp &wous td Kawa Tois wadat Texpalperat, 
“not like a sensible man does he infer what is new from what 
has already happened.” : 
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(ee) From the use of the dative to express the instrument, 
the cause or the means, the Greek language sometimes passes to an 
employment of the same case to signify an agent, and this too 
even with passive verbs, where we regularly find the genitive with 
v7é. Thus we find tadra AérexTae Hpi, ‘these things have been 
said by us;”” «al nv wédas ye mpoomdAos duddocerat, ‘and see 
he is guarded by his attendants close by;’’ zrodées Sapev "Exrope 
dt, “many were slain by godlike Hector.” This mode of ex- 
pressing the person from whom the action proceeds seems to be 
quite inconsistent with the proper signification of the dative, and the 
apparent difficulty is increased when we find the dative used with 
the verb déyopac to signify the person from whom something is re- 
ceived ; for, as we shall see, the dative is properly used to indicate 
the person to whom something is given. Yet we have Hom. Jl. xv. 
87: @éuore Séero Sézras, “ he took the cup at the hand of Themis” 
(cf. Z?. 11. 186). Pind. Pyth. tv. 35: dy Oe@ déEaro, “ which he re- 
ceived at the hands of a god.” It may be seen, however, that in 
these cases the inconsistency is more apparent than real. For 
while the dative, as the case of proximity, is equally adapted to 
express Tatra AéXexTat nyiv, “these things are spoken, and we are 
at hand as the speakers’’ or “‘ they are spoken for us, and we have 
them as said,” which is virtually equivalent to tadta AéAcKTas vd’ 
nyav, “these things have been said, and the action has proceeded 
from under and out of us;’’ and radra NércaTai pos, “ these things 
have been said, and I am at hand as the hearer”’ or ‘they are spoken 
for me, and I am the object to which the speaking is limited, and to- 
wards which it is directed;” it is equally capable of expressing 
tovTo déyopat cot, “I receive these things at your hand, for you, and 
through you;’’ and tatra Swpl cor, ‘I give these things to you, 
and you are the object to which the giving is limited, and towards 
which it is directed.” We see both applications in the verb rex- 
palpouat, with which the dative, as we have seen, generally expresses 
the means by which we judge; but there is at least one passage in 
which the verb appears as passive, and the dative indicates the 
proximate cause or agent; Soph. Cedal. Fragm. 307 Dindorf: 


Tots pev AGyoUs Tols Gola ov Texpalpomat 
OU paddov 7 AEvK@ ALO eK oTAOpN, 


‘“T am not marked out by your words. any more than a white 
measuring line by a white stone.” 
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In the sense of agency the dative is sometimes accompanied 
py the preposition vzro, as in Eurip. Iph. A. 1285: nde BapBapors 
dard, "EXAnvas ovras, Néxtpa svrAaoGat Bia; Plat. Lach. p. 184 E: 
v70 TavdoTpiPy aya0e mremawevpévos, This, however, is more com- 
mon in the instrumental phrases viro yerp¢ (Kurip. Suppl. 404), 
umd yepot (Il. XVI. 420), vere warapnor (Hesiod, Theog. 862). 


(ff) From signifying the airvov or vd’ od the dative naturally 
passes on to the expression of the airéa or &’ 6, and thus we find 
it used after all kinds of verbs to indicate that ‘on account of” 
which the thing is done. Thus in Plat. Menez. p. 238 p: ovre 
acOevela ovte tevia ov? ayvwola watépwy areAndatat ovoeis, 
ovdé Tots évayriows Teripntat, “no one is driven away on account 
of weakness or poverty or the obscurity of his parents, or honoured 
on the opposite account;’’ where Thucydides (11. 37) has ov« 
GO pépous TO WAEOY } apeTHS TpoTmatat. But in another passage 
he writes (111. 98), rots mempaypévots poBovpevos todvs "APnvaiovs, 
“fearing the Athenians on account of what had taken place ;’’ and 
in v. 104, he writes, Tis ye Evyyevelas Evexa xal aicyvvyn Bonbeiv, 
‘to aid us on account of our affinity and for shame’s sake.”’ 


(c) The Dative of the Recipient. 


458 (aa) The very name of the dative implies that it 
denotes the recipient, or person to whom something is given. This 
originates, like the other meanings of this case, in its primary sense 
of proximity, For doi cot ra ypnyata merely means “I am 
giving the money, and you are at hand as the recipient.’ In the 
first class then of the uses of the dative of the recipient we must 
- place its construction with verbs which imply the transference of 
something with a special limitation to or for some person or thing. 
Thus the dative follows Sddvat, “to give;” omatew, ‘to bestow ;” 
mopetv, “to impart;” mapéyeuy, “to furnish ;” dvavepew, “to dis- 
tribute ;” rarrecy, “to appoint,” and the like; as (Aristoph. Paz, 
771): dépe tad haraxpa, dos TO haraxp@ tév tpwyadlwr, “take 
(the wine) to the bald man, give of the sweetmeats to the bald 
man.” Pind. Ol. 1. 60: aOavatwv wrdpas ddlkecot véxtap ap- 
BSpociay te Saxev, “having stolen the nectar and ambrosia from 
the immortals, he gave them ¢o his earthly peers.” 
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(6b) In precisely the same manner the dative is used with 
verbs signifying “to promise or to owe,”’ a3 vriexveicOat, opeirey, 
and the impersonal de?; “to lend,” as daveifew; “to pay,” as 
mpolecOaz; ‘to benefit or profit,’ as Avorredeiv, wperciy (which 
also takes the accusative); ‘‘to assist,” i.e. “to lend assistance,’’ 
as auuve, Bonbetv, apnyetv, adeEetv, émixoupeiv, and the like ; thus, 
ToAAnVv obeiiw Tos Oeots yapw, “I owe much gratitude to the 
gods ;” rots Oavodot wAovTos ovdey wderci, “wealth does not at 
all benefit the dead.” 


(cc) 'The dative follows verbs which involve or imply the idea 
of giving way or conceding; such are mioreveww, “to give or yield 
belief”’ (cf. the Latin cre-do) ; mreiBecOat, * to yield obedience,” and 
its opposite ameety (but vraxovey and xaraxovew take the accu- 
sative also); elxew, varelxev, Kc., “to yield, concede, give way,” 
and the like; thus we find in one passage (Soph. Aj. 669 sqq.): 


kai yap ta Sewa Kal Ta xaprepwrata 
Tiats virelxer’ Toto pev vidootiBets 
Netpaves éxywpotow evxapTro Oéper, 
éEloraras 5 vunros aiavns KUKNOS 

Ti} NevxoTahp Péyyos nudpg preyery, 


i.e. “even the obstinate things and those which are most stubborn 
yield to superior powers; for instance, the snowy winters give 
way to fruitful summer, and the dark circle of night stands aside 
for the day with its white steeds to blaze forth.” 


(dd) The dative of the recipient is used with the substantive 
verb to signify possession, so that éors pol, &c. is exactly equi- 
valent to ‘‘I have, &c.” Thus Eurip. Heracl. 298: ov« gore rovde 
qaiot KaAdéov yépas, “children have no nobler privilege than 
this.”’ In Hebrew there is no other means of expressing the verb 
“to have’ than by this use of the dative. 


(ee) By an immediate transition, the dative of the recipient 
denotes the person immediately interested in the action. Thus we 
have (Soph. 47. 1045): Mevéraos & 8) révde wrotv éeorei\aper, 
‘“¢ Menelaus, for whose interest, to oblige whom, we engaged in 
this expedition.” Eurip. Suppl. 15: pépos xatacyely puyads 
Tlohuvetices Oéroy, ‘ ree to get a share for the exile Poly- 
neices.’ 
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({f) Ina similar application the dative of the personal pro- 
nouns is used in intreaties, to strengthen the prayer by a reference 
to the earnest wish of the speaker; as in Hom. JI. xtv. 501: 
eiréueval pot, Tpdes, ayavot "Idsovijos marpt dike Kab pntpi, 
“tell for me, tell to oblige me, tell I desire, to the father and 
mother of Ilioneus.”” Herod. vitt. 68: edsreiy pot mpos Bacinréa, 
Mapéeme, “say to the king, I desire you, Mardonius.”’ And 
elliptically, asin Arist. Vesp. 1172: pur) pot ye pdOous, “no fables, 
pray!” Dem. Phil. 1.§ 19: pay poe pupious undé Stopupious Eévous, 
** don’t talk of 10,000 or 20,000 foreigners, I beseech you.” Simi- 
larly in a condition, Plat. Gorg. 461 D: éay pos av povoy dudat- 
ts, “if you will only take care of one point at my request, to 
oblige me.” 


(99) Hence also we have the dative of the participles of verbs 
of wishing, &c. used after substantive verbs and those signifying 
motion, and the like; thus Hom. Od. 111. 228: ov« av Ewouye éA7r0- 
Hévp ta yévotto, “those things would not happen to me hoping 
for them.” Herod. 1x. 46: 7dopévoroe piv of AGyou yeyovact, 
*‘the words have been said to us pleased (to our satisfaction).” 
Aristoph. Pax, 582: yaipe, yaip’, ws rOes nuly aopévots, d ptr- 
tatTn, ‘how glad we are to see you, our dearest goddess.” Soph. 
Cid. T. 1356: OéXovre xapol todr av jv, “1 too should wish for 
this.” Plat. Gorg. 448 D: ef avt@ yé cot BovAopévw éotiv arro- 
xplvec Oa, ‘if you would like to answer on your own account.” 


(hh) The dative of the recipient is used as an equivalent for 
the possessive genitive; thus Herod. vi. 103: 0 wpeoButepos tov 


Tabov TO Kivwu Yrncayopns nv, “Stesagoras was the elder of 
Cimon’s sons.” 


(dq) The Dative of Special Limitation. ~ 


459 (aa) ‘The dative is used by the best writers to denote 
the special and subjective limitation of an act to some particular 
person; in other words, it expresses that the act appeared under a 
special aspect as regarded from a certain point of view. Thus 
(Thucyd. 11. 101): 9 otparia otro ove elyev avira, “the army 
had no provisions for him,” “he found that the army had no pro- 
visions, it presented itself to his mind under that aspect.” Id. 1. 6: 
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ot mpecRutepor avtois Tay evdaydvwv ov moArvs ypovos ézredy 
xiTavas Awovs érravcavTo dopodyres, “it is not long since they saw 
the old men of the wealthy class leave off wearing linen tunics.” 
Id. 1.101: of Etdwres avtois améornoay, ‘they experienced a 
revolt of the Helots.” Id. 111. 98, init.: péype ot ro£oras elyov ra 
BéXn avrois, ‘as long as they found, or saw, that the archers had 
their arrows.” Id. v11. 19: Ewozrep avrois ovrot of GmdiTaL amrnpay, 
“until they had got these men-at-arms started.”’ Id. lid. 34: xai 
avTois Tod ywpiov pnvoeidovs Svros, “and as they found that the 
place was semicircular.” Plat. Resp. p. 343 A: 65 ye aura ovde 
mpoBata ovbé trowéva yryvooxes, “since she has the disgrace of 
finding that you cannot distinguish between the sheep and the shep- 
herd.” Soph Antig. 904: xai rou o” eyo ’tTlunoa Tots hpovotcw ev, 
‘yet I did well to honour thee, as the wise would estimate the case.” 
We have two of these datives in the same sentence in Ausch. Agam. 
598: elie pavOavoyrl cot ropoicw épunvedaw evipeTa@s Royor, 
‘‘she has spoken her words, as far as you understand them, in 
a manner suited to (which requires) clear interpreters;’’ cf. Pind. 
Ol. 1. 85: gwvavra ovveroiow, és 8& totrav éppnvéwv yariver, 
‘“‘with an intelligible utterance for the wise, but to the common 
herd they need interpreters.” 


(6b) This dative of special limitation is sometimes accompanied 
by os. Thus Soph. Gd. C. 20: paxpay yap, as yépovrt, mpov- 
aradns oooy, “you have travelled onwards a long way for an old 
man, i.e. considered with special reference to the age of the 
wayfarer. Aj. 395: éEpeBos @ daevveratov ws euoi, ‘“O Erebus, 
most radiant, in regard to me in particular.’ Antig. 1161: Kpéwpv 
yap hv Snrwrds, ws euol, moré, “Creon was an enviable person 
formerly, as I judged the case.” 


(cc) This dative of limitation is regularly used when a defini- 
tion of place or time is given with reference to the circumstances 
or experiences of persons whose situation is defined. Thus Herod. 
II, 29: amo ’EXehavrivns moduos avw iovre avavtés éott yopioy, 
‘“‘to or for one going up from the city Elephantine it is a steep 
place.” Id. 1x. 41: ds 5é Evdexatn éyeyovee avrixarnpévowce év 
IIXatainor, ‘when to them, encamped opposite to one another at 
Plateea, the eleventh day had passed.” And this subjective use of 
the dative may be extended to cases where the construction would 
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have admitted of the accusative. Thus in Thucyd. v. 111: moAnois 
yap mpoopwpévors Ere és ola dépovras TO aicypoyv Kadovpevov érre- 
omacato Eupdopais avnxéoros wepirecety, ‘in the case of many 
still foreseeing the tendency of their actions, that which is called 
dishonour has been an inducement to involve themselves in irre- 
mediable disasters.” 


(5) The Accusative. 


460 The accusative signifies that the object referred to is con- 
sidered as the point towards which something is proceeding—that it 
is the end of the action or motion described, or the space traversed 
in such motion or direction. 


The accusative, thus defined, has the following applications in 
Greek syntax. It denotes (a) motion to an object; (5) distance in 
space; (c) duration in time; (d) the immediate object of a trans- 
itive verb; (e) the more remote object of any verb, whether it has 
another accusative or not; (/) the accusative of cognate significa- 
tion, i.e. the secondary predication, by way of emphasis, of that 
which is already predicated by the verb itself; (g) an apposition to 
the object of the whole sentence; (2) the subject of the objective 
sentence, when this is expressed in the infinitive mood. These dif- 
ferent usages are illustrated by the following examples. 


(a) The Accusative of Motion. 


461 ‘The use of the simple accusative to denote motion to a 
place is confined to the poets. An older and fuller form of this case 
was also employed to express the end or object of motion. This 
form had the affix -d5e, as "OdAvprovde, “to Olympus;”’ olfxade = 
otxovee, “ homewards ;” "A@nvate =’AOnvacsde, “to Athens.” It is 
worthy of notice that this affix -de, as the numeral dvo= Fe, the 
particle 5é, and the index of motion, corresponds to the three 
English particles, or rather three different modes of spelling the 
same particle, two, too, to. In ordinary Greek prose the object of 
motion is expressed by the accusative with some preposition, as eis, 
apes, él, &c. The following are examples of the simple accusative 
used as the case of motion to a place. Hom. Od. v. 55: dre 5%) THv 
yroov adixero, jiev dppa péya orréos ixero; Soph. Gd. C. 643: ri 

; 63 
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Sita ypntes; 7% Sdpovs oreiyew evovs; Eurip. Med. 7: Mndea 
aupryous yns errevo’ "lwrxlas; Alc. 457: etOe Suvalpay ce mréuypa 
gaos; lbid. 479: ypela ris ce @cccarav xOova tréurrer; More 
rarely the person or something personified is represented as the 
object of the motion in the accusative; as in Hom. Od. I. 233: 
pumorihpas adlxero, “he came to the suitors;” Eurip. Andr. 287: 
éBav Ipiapisav, “I went to the son of Priam;” Hel. 613: warép’ 
és oupavoy arreyut, “I will go to my father unto heaven ;” Pind. 
Ol. 1.173: aivov &8a xépos, “ satiety attacks praise.” 


(6) The Accusative of Extension. 


462 Here the accusative signifies “through the space,” “to 
the extent or distance of.” Thus Thucyd. 11. 5: dréyet » TlAdraca 
tav @nBav crabdiovs éEBd5ounxovra, “ Platea is distant from Thebes 
to the extent of seventy stades;’’ Hom. J/. xx11l. 529: Detzero 
Soupds épwny, “he was left the flight of a spear behind;” Pind. 
Pyth. tv. 228: opoyuiay cyile varov yas, “he cut up the surface of 
the earth for a fathom; Thucyd. vi. 49: vavoraOuov Méyapa 
eon ypivat troveicOat, atréyovra Yupaxovedy ovTe wodv TONY, 
oute 6d0y, “he said they ought to make Megara a naval station, not 
far distant from Syracuse either by sea or by land.”’ 


(c) The Accusative of Duration. 


463 Here the accusative signifies “through the time of.” Thus 
Dem. de Corona, p. 235, 22: xaOnvro év Maxedovia rpeis bdous 
pyvas, “they remained in Macedonia three whole months;” Xen. 
Anab. Vv. 8, § 24: rods xuvas Tos yaXerous Tas pev nuépas Sdéact, 
tas 5é vixras aguaot, “they tie up the savage dogs throughout the 
day, but let them loose throughout the night.’’ And sometimes 
with ordinals, as Plat. Prot. 309 D: Ipwraydpas éridednunne 
Tpitny 75n npeépav, “ Protagoras has been here now for three days 
complete,” i.e. “throughout the third day.” . 


(d) The Accusative of the Immediate Object. 


464 As the case of transition, the accusative is properly used 
to express the immediate object of transitive verbs, which are so 
called because their action passes on from the subject to an object. 
The manner in which this accusative of the immediate object per- 
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forms the functions of a secondary predicate has been illustrated 
above (435, (c)). In some languages (the Semitic, for example) 
the case denoting the object of the transitive verb is strengthened or 
indicated by a preposition signifying “unto.” ‘This, as we have 
just seen, is the full value of the Greek accusative; and when we 
write AXapSavw tTHy aomrida, we mean “ there is an act of taking on 
my part extending unto or as far as the shield.”’ How this view of 
the secondary predication involved in the accusative is a necessary 
result, if the verb is regarded as containing in itself a complete pri- 
mary predication, and how the accusative may express either quan- 
tity or quality, has been shown above (430, (aa)). Here it is only 
necessary to classify the verbs according as the accusative of quan- 
tity, with which they are construed, denotes the immediate or the 
secondary object of the act. 


All verbs take an accusative of the immediate object when its 
expression ig necessary to complete the meaning which the verb is 
intended to convey in the particular instance, whether that meaning 
be the literal and primary meaning of the verb or not. Thug we 
have the accusative not only after such verbs as vexayp, “ to conquer,” 
which may either dispense with an accusative, as Auddv 6 Pirw- 
vos evita, “ Diophon, the son of Philon, was the victor,” i.e. he 
conquered all competitors in certain games; or take an accusative of 
the antagonists who were overcome, as ot “EAXnves évienoay Tovs 
Ilépcas, “the Greeks conquered the Persians:” but also after verbs, 
which, according to their primary signification, would take some 
other case, as éxornvat, “to stand out of,’ which should be con- 
strued with the genitive of ablation, but which, in its assumed or 
inferential sense ‘‘to avoid,” takes the accusative of the immediate 
object, ag exorjvat ivduvoy, “to avoid danger” (above, 430, Henk 
Similarly tumrecOat, “to beat oneself, as a mark of mourning,” 
its secondary sense “‘I bewail,” may have the accusative of the 
person bewailed (Herod. 11. 132). And dopudopeiv, “to carry a 
spear,” in the sense “to guard,” may have the accusative of the 
person guarded (‘Thucyd. 1. 130). 


(ec) The Accusative of the more Remote Object. 


465 The construction of a verb with an accusative of the more 
remote object is resolvable into two distinct usages (aa) when the 
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verb, in its transitive use, takes two accusatives, one of which de- 
notes the immediate, and the other the remote object of the action, 
so that when the verb becomes passive, the latter alone is retained ; 
(6b) when we have in the active the oynua xaf Ordov Kal pépos 
(above, 407, (c)), so that the accusative denoting the part is alone 
retained in the construction with the passive verb. 


(aa) We may place two accusatives after the same transitive 
verb when we wish to express that a nearer, as well as a more 
remote object—a person as well as a thing—is affected by the 
action of the verb; thus, @7Baious ypnyata arncayv (Thucyd. I. 
27), i. e. rogabant—quos? Thebeos—quid? pecuniam: so that either 
Ypnpata-yTnoayv or @nBaiouvs-7Tyncay, constitute a single transitive 
verb. Similarly tovs aodeulous thy vaiy amectepnxapev— 1. e. 
“we have deprived—whom?—the enemies—of what ?—the ship.” 


To this class we may refer verbs of naming, choosing, appoint- 
ing, teaching, asking, clothing, depriving, speaking and acting well 
or ill, &c. The second accusative often appears as a tertiary predi- 
cate, or an apposition, or a representative in the oblique case of the 
primary predication with some of these verbs; compare IlepeuxAjs 
npeOn otpatryés (418) with 6 Kipos tov Tw8pvav amédeke orpa- 


THYyOV. 


If such sentences are expressed by a passive verb, the accusa-~ 
tive of the person becomes the nominative; but the thing is still 
expressed by the accusative; as oi mouse Thy vaiv adnpéOncay, 
“the enemy were deprived of their ship.” 


(6b) We have already seen (407, (c)) that a word denoting the 
part may be placed in apposition to the word denoting the totality. 
And this appears in a particular application when a verb of distri- 
bution (as dvaupety, Téuverv, véwew, dvavéverv, SacacOar) is followed 
by two accusatives, one denoting the totality, and the other the 
number of parts into which it is divided, as Herod. vi. 121: rpets 
poipas Sacapuevos travra Tov méCov otparoy, “ having divided all his 
land forces into three parts.” The former usage is very often ex- 
pressed. in the passive, and then the accusative of the part alone 
remains to denote the more remote object; as Demosth. de Corona, 
p. 247, 11: édpav roy Dirsrrrov tov dfOarpov exnexoppévov, THY 
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kNely KaTeayota, THY xeElpa, TO oKEédOS TrEeTNpwpévoy, “they saw 
Philip with his eye knocked out, with his collar-bone broken, with 
his hand and leg mutilated.” 


(f) The Accusative of Cognate Signification. 


466 Verbs, whether active, neuter, or passive, may have after 
them an accusative of a cognate signification: this is called the 
Jigura etymologica ; a8 apas aparat tmratcly avoowratas (Kurip. 
Phen. 65), i.e. “he utters imprecations against his children to the 

_ extent of the most impious imprecations.”’ ‘The examples of this 
construction are innumerable (see Lobeck, Paralip. pp. 498—538). 
The following are a few specimens: «wvduvevow Todrov Tov Kivduvor, 
‘“‘T shall be endangered in (incur) this danger ;” wAaynv mérAnypat 
xaprépav, “I am smitten to the extent of (I have received) a severe 
blow;”’ Blov Bidvat or Sv, “to live (to pass) a life; @avarov azro- 
Paveiv, “‘ todie (to undergo) thedeath;’ dpxov ourdvat, ‘to swear (take) 
an oath ;” aicypovs po8ous poPovvras nal aioypa Oappn Gappodtcr, 
‘“‘they fear (are subject to) disgraceful fears, and are confident to the 
extent of (are inspired with) disgraceful confidences ;”’ éuod dénoty 
twa toxupav édenOn, “he implored me with a most urgent suppli- 
cation,’’ and so forth. In English we generally substitute some 
other verb, and retain the specific value of the secondary predicate 
only, as in the second translation given in the above instances. It 
will generally be observed that the accusative in the figura ety- 
mologica has either an epithet, or 1s used in a special meaning. 
The examples already given illustrate the former case, and the ad- 
jective alone is often used with an implication of the cognate accu- 
sative; thus we have @vew ta “Hpdxdeua, SiaBatTnpia, swrnpta, 
evaryryéMa, yevéOra, and the like, when the accusative approximates 
to a predication of manner (above, 430, (aa)). Similarly, we have 
not only vixav vavpayiay, “to conquer in a sea-fight ;” vixav muy- 
pnv cal wadny, “to conquer in boxing and wrestling ;”’ but wav 
"Orvprea, Tlvdva, ta Tlava@nvaia, “to conquer at the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian games, af the Panathenaic festival,” and the 
like. In Pind. Ol. vu. 81, we have év 'IcOu@ rerpaxis evrvyéwr, 
Nepéa 7’ addXav én’ adrag, scil. vixay or evrvylay evrvyéwv. On the 
other hand, in such phrases as Popov dépery, tropmrny méurew, pu- 
Aaxds puraTTew, apynv apyew, &c. the words ddpov, moprrnyy, 

~ gvdaxds, apxny are not used in the primary sense of the verbs from 


—_ 
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which they are derived, but signify respectively - tribute, ” “a pro- 
cession,” “a, watch,” “a magistracy or office.”’ 


Obs. The use of the accusative as a secondary predicate is of very 
wide extent. Thus we have not only the figura etymologica peéyay 
opkov opvups, “I swear a + great oath,” but opzvup/ twa or ry, “I swear by 
somebody or something ;” whence we have the formule of adjuration ; 
ov tov Odvpmoyv, “ no (I appeal on oath to) Olympus,” and especially 
with the particles pa, in negative, : and v7 or vai pa, in positive oaths ; as 
pa Mia, ov pa Ala, vy Aia, vat pa Aia, There are also a great many 
cases in which the use of the accusative is merely adverbial, as in the 
following phrases : adda, “ for the rest 3” 70 €vpmav, To Odov, “in gene- 
ral ;” Touvavtiov, tavavria, may rovvarriov, “on the contrary, quite the 
reverse; ro éi tTiva, To éri odas elvar, “as far as regards a certain per- 
son, as far as they themselves are concerned ;” Qéyis y elvat, “in accord- 
ance with justice at least,” Soph. Hd. Col. 1191 (where Bepus is inde- 
clinable); ro Kad. tia, “in what concerns & certain person; ” To Aoroy, 
“for the future ;” and similarly wv VOT Epov, TO VOTEpOVY, MpoTEpoY, ™purov, 
Sevrepoy, Tpirov, ‘hie. ; 3 woAAa, “often;” ra To\ha, “‘for the most part ;” 
TO tehevraiov, “at last,” similarly 76 Téhos ; apxnv (Plato, Gorg. 478 c) 
and TV ap qv (Ibid.), “at all;” ro tov Anpoobévous, “as Demosthenes 
says ;” THv wpay, ‘at the time i. KaLpov, “at the right time;” yap, “for 
the sake of,” with possessives, enn xdpuv, 6 as ‘ for my sake,” dc. ; Tpopacty, 
“in pretence ;” dwpeay, ™poixa, in vain ; 7% . why? ; and TpoTOV in 
various combinations, as Gv TpoTov, tiva TPOTOY 5 ; ™@avTa Tporoy, TouToV 
TOV TpOTOY ; wave. Tavra, “in all these respects” (Plato, Theetet. p. 202 c); 
macav réxvav, “in every art” (Pind. Ol. vit. 51); wacay opyay, “with all 
his best efforts” (Id. Isthm. 1. 41); apdorepa, “in both ways,” sometimes 
followed by TE Kl ; 3 Sire, “after the exact equivalent;” rv evbeiay, rH 

TAXioTHY, paKpay, ddAqv xat aAnv, and other combinations with reference 
to “By implied ; axuyv, “in a moment, directly, even now, still;” and a 
number of other similar usages. 


(g) The Accusative in Apposition to the whole Sentence. 


467 An accusative is sometimes put in apposition to the object 
of a sentence, just ag the nominative stands in apposition to the 
general predication (above, 407, (A)); thus we have Eurip. Orest. 
1103: “EXévnv xravwpev, Mevedém AvIrHV mixpav, “let us kill 
Helen, to grieve Menelaus,” or “‘ which will be an affliction to Mene- 
laus.”’ AUsch. Agam. 233: érAn Outip yevérOas Ovyatpos, Trodépov 
aporyav, “he brought himself to become the sacrificer of his daugh- 
ter, a3 a help for the warfare; Hom. JJ. tv. 196: éy tes diotrevoas 
EBarev...T@ wev KAEOS, apt 5é aévOos, “ whom some one has shot, 
a result which will procure him glory, as it is an affliction to us.” 
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Sometimes this apposition refers to a suppressed figura etymolo- 
gica; thus Eurip. £7. 231: evdaipovoins, prcOdv ndiorov trovey, is 
equivalent to evdatpovolns evdaipoviayv, pw. 7. w., 1.e. “may you 
enjoy the happiness, which is the sweetest reward of toils.’’ Simi- 
larly Hel. 77: améXavow eixods EOaves av Atos xdpns, is equivalent 
to aves dv Oavaror, a. ei., i.e. “ you would have incurred death as 
the fruit of your resemblance to the daughter of Zeus.” 


(h) The Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 


468 - If a verb in the infinitive mood is dependent on another 
verb, and if its subject is not that of the main verb, what would 
otherwise be the nominative, as the subject of the proposition, is 
turned into the accusative, as the secondary predication of the main 
verb. Thus, from éxetvos orparnyel, “that other man is general,” 
we have, in the objective sentence, é$n exetvov otparryety, “he said 
that the other man was general.’ This is one form of the objective 
sentence, and will be more fully explained in its proper place. 


Contrasted Meanings of the Oblique Cases. t- 


469 From the separate examination of the oblique cases, the 
student may derive brief rules respecting their distinctive signi- 
fications : 


The genitive denotes motion from a place. 


The dative — _ rest ima place. 
The accusative — motion éo a place. 
And . 
The genitive implies separation. 
The dative — conjunction. 
The accusative-— approach with a view to conjunction. 


These differences of meaning appear most clearly in the con- 
struction of the cases with prepositions. 


§ VIII. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Prepositions. 
470 The prepositions, usually so called, are pronominal ad- 
verbs indicating place with reference to some object, which is 
regularly expressed in an oblique case—the genitive, dative, or 
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accusative—and in direct apposition to the adverb. Some pre- 
positions admit of only one case in this apposition; some admit 
two; others may be construed with any one of the three cases. 
When placed after the noun to which they refer, the prepositions, 
with the exception of ava, receive an accent, if proclitic (above, 54), 
or become paroxytone if oxytone. 


471 The prepositions which admit the genitive only are avri, 
atro, é« or é€& and mpo. 

Those which admit the dative only are év and avy (Evy). 

And eis admits only the accusative. 


472 The following are prefixed to the genitive and accusative: 
Sid, Kata, Utrép. 
The dative or accusative may follow ava. 


473 The following may be accompanied by any one of the 
three cases: adi, eri, petra, mapa, aepl, pos and vo. 


(a) Prepositions with the Genitive. *Avri and po. 


474 ’Avri and apo signify “on behalf of,” “in front of,” 
“instead of,” “for the sake of;” the only difference between them 
being this, avri signifies “in loco guodam, qui ex adverso stat,” 
whereas po is more general, and denotes ‘“‘ quodcunque ante oculos 
est.” The genitive obviously expresses relation. The following 
examples will show the various applications of these nearly syno- 
nymous prepositions : 


(a) "Apri. 


(aa) The primary meaning is “in the place which is oppo- 
site.” There is no undoubted example of this use; for in the 
passages, in which it occurs, the last vowel is elided, and it is quite 
probable that the word intended is not avri but dyra, and this is 
indicated by the accent in the ordinary editions. See Hom. Jl. 
vill. 233, xv. 415; Od. tv. 115; Hesiod, O. e¢ D. 725. The last 
of these passages, however, has avr’ 7jedlovo tetpappévos, and if we 
compare the adjective avr7dos, “opposite to the sun, over against 
the sun” (Ausch. Agam. 530; Soph. 47. 805), which is admitted 
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to contain avri, we may, if we please, read avr/ for dyra in the 
other passages. 


(bb) The most common meaning of avri is “instead of;” as 
in Soph. 47. 439: ove av tis ait’ Epaprev ddAdos avr’ éuod, “no 
other person would have taken them instead of me.”’ 3 


(cc) Hence it denotes an equivalent or something which may 
take the place of an object; as in Hom. Jl. 1x. 116: dvr mode 
Aady éori, “he is worth, is equivalent to, many of the common 
people.” Demosth. Olynth. 1. init.: avr moray ypnudtor, “ in 
exchange for much money.” 


(dd) It signifies ‘“‘on account of,” especially with the relative, 
as in Soph. Ant. 237: re 8 éorw av6 ob ryvd eyes aOupiar; 
‘“‘what is it, on account of which you feel this despondency ?” 
And av@ ov very often stands for advri rovtwy bre (402, Obs. 1), as 
in Lys. in Agorat. § 76: av@ dv érolncev, “ because he did it,” ef. 
Xen. Hell, 11. 4, § 17, tv. 8,§6; Isocr. Hel. Enc. p. 212. 


(b) TIpo. 


(aa) ‘The primary meaning is “in some place which is oppo- 
site; asin Thucyd. v.11: tov BpacBay dnpocia Eapav ev r7 
TrOAkL TPO THS VUY ayopas ovans, “they buried Brasidas in the city 
before the forum as it now is.” ‘Similarly wpd trav ofOardpav 
(7Esch. Fals. Leg. p. 47,41), just as we have avr’ of@adpov (Hom. 
Od. tv. 115). 


(6b) From this meaning of priority in place, apo passes on to 
denote anteriority in time, which is the meaning of the Latin ante, 
as in Plat. Leg. p. 643 D: mpo rwv Tlepouxdy Sdéxa érecr, “ten 
years before the Persian war.” | 


(cc) It conveys the idea of preference, as in Pind. Pyth. rv. 140: 
Képdos alvicas ipo Sixas Sodor, “to praise deceitful gain in prefer- 
ence to justice.’ And with a comparative, as in Herod. 1. 62: 
ola. 7 ~Tupavvis apd édevOepins aotracrorepor, “to whom tyranny is 
more welcome than freedom.” Hence the phrase apd modAod 
qroveto Oat, “to estimate a thing more than much, to set a very high 
value on it.” 
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(dd) It sometimes signifies “on behalf of,” i.e. taking the 
person of, as in another use of avr/; thus in Herod. vir. 74: apo 
xepas Sopadwrov payecOa, “to fight on behalf of a country 
captured by the spear.” Ix. 72: apo ths “EXAa8os atroOynoxer, 
“he dies for (on behalf of) Hellas.” 


"Amro and é€. 


475 ’Aqrd, in epic Greek azral, and éx (é£) are followed by a 
genitive of ablation. The latter answers to the Latin ex, the 
former to the Latin ad, as well in origin as in signification. Thus, 

éroiuns 78n THS oTpaTLas ovons Ex Te THS Kepxvpas nai ato 
THs nrelpov (Thucyd. vil. 33), 

i.e. “an army being now ready owt of Corcyra and ion the 
mainilaid.”’ 

Obs. Although azo, ab, signify motion from the surface of an object 
(extrinsecus), and éf, ez, motion from within an object (inérinsecus), it 
may be a matter of indifference which of the two we use: compare Thu- 
os Iv. 38: StarAevoas avrois ato Tov €x THs HTELpov Aaxedatpoviw a avnp 

eXev, with Aésch. Pers. 355: avnp yap "EAAqv é& “A@nvatwy orparov 
abo édefe. And we have them both together in Thucyd. 1 124, §3: & 
rohepou pev—ah yovxias 5é—, where the difference in meaning is scarcely 
perceptible; and as denoting the grounds of an inference in Thueyd. Iv. 
126, § 3: pabeiv xpn é€ dy mpoxyoricbe Tois Maxedoow auTay, Kaiad wv 


éyw cixalw x.7.4., where é£ denotes the experience, and azo the testi- 
monies, which are more external. 


In detail the following are the usages of azo and é€: 


(a) ‘Azo denotes removal or procession from some object or 
point, (aa) as separation in space; (bb) as subsequence in time; 
(cc) as the effect of a cause; (dd) as the derivation from some 
source. 


(aa) Herod. 111. 75: amixe éwvrov él xeharnv pépecOar aro 
tov aupyou caro, “he let himself go so as to be carried down 
head-first from the tower.” Hom. J/. xv. 386: payorro of pév ad’ 
irmav, ot & amd vnov, “they fought some from horses,” i.e. on 
horseback, “ others from ships,” i.e. on the decks of the ships. 
So also of the order of things, Herod. 111. 75: dp£dapevos azo 
"Axatpéveos, “beginning from (with) Achemenes.”’ 

(bb) Herod. 1. 82: dd rovrou rod ypédvov, “from (i.e. after) 
this time.” Thucyd. vit. 43: amd rod apaérou tzrvov, “after the 
first sleep.” 
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(cc) Thucyd. 1. 17: émrpayOn am’ avray ovdév Epyov akw- 
Noyov, “‘no considerable achievement was effected by them.” 

(dd) Aristoph. Plut. 377: éy® cov rodt’ amd opixpod mavu 
€Oérw dvarrpaéa, ‘I am willing to effect this for you at (from the 
store of) a trifling expence”’ (cf. Thucyd. vu. 87: am’ édaccovwy 
mpaktas. Arist. Hg. 535: amo opixpas Samdvns). Herod. 111. 50: 
amo Tatpos Kal pmtpos TAS avT7s, “from (derived from) the same 
father and mother.’”” Whence Herod. 1.173: xadéovet amo Tap 
LnTépwy éwurovs, Kal ovy) amd Tay Tarépwr, “they call themselves 
after (as derived from) their mother, and not after their father.” 
Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as amo tod adoxn- 
tov, ‘on a sudden;” ard wanauwi, “ of old;” azo zratdos, “ from 
a child” (from childhood); amd yAdoons, “orally;” amd tas 
tons, “on fair terms;’’ ove amd tporrov (where some read dzro), 
“not amiss,’ and so forth. 


(b) *Ex (é€&) denotes removal or procession from out of some- 
thing; (aa) as separation in space; (bb) as subsequence in time; 
(cc) as the effect or consequence of a cause or agency; (dd) as part 
of a whole; (ec) as the derivation from some source. 


(aa) Herod. 1. 24: oppacbas éx Tdpavros, “to set out from 
Tarentum.” So also of the order of things, as in the phrase yj 
éx yns, “one land after another,’’ from which we find also yjv 
po Y7s. 

(bb) Herod. vil. 59: é& exetvov Tod ypovov, “ after that time.” 
Id. vitl. 12: é« ras vavpayias, “after the sea-fight.”” Eurip. Hec. 
55: é« tupavyixady Sour, “after having lived in a royal palace.” 


(cc) Xen. Hell, 11. 1 »§ 6: Anpapare 7 ydpa Sapov éx Bacr- 
Aéws €500n, “the country was given to Demaratus by the king 
as a present.” 


(dd) Soph. Trach. 734: é« tpidv & av eihouny, “I would 
have chosen one thing out of (as a part of) three.”’ 


(ee) Athen. XI. p. 4830: sivovow éx Kxepapéwy trornpior, 
“they drink out of earthen cups.” 


Hence we have a number of adverbial phrases, as ex yetpds, “in 
close fight;”’ é€& ampoodoxyrov, “unexpectedly ;” é« zrodés, “ hard-a- 
foot, i.e. immediately ;” é« Bias, “by force;” é« pntpds, “ by the 
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mother’s side; é« tod mwpodavois, “openly ;” é« Tay maporTwr, 
‘Cas far as the circumstances allow,’ and so forth. 


(8) Prepositions with the Dative. *Ev and ovv. 


476 °Ev and ovp (Evy) agree in origin and signification with 
the Latin zn and cum, with this proviso, that instead of tn with the 
accusative, the Greeks employ the longer form eis = év-s ; for which 
see the next section. "Ev signifies inclusion ; ovv conjunction; as 
the following passage shows : 


Kadpelov ayo yarxéors apoot aviv borrows Edpapor, 
év yept & ’Auditpiwv Kodeod yupvoy tiaccwv pacyavov 
ixeto (Pind. Nem. 1. 51, 52), 


i.e. the G3Aa, properly the shields, were by their sides, but Am- 
phitryon had his naked sword included or grasped ¢n his hand. 
It might be necessary, however, to oppose the drop or shield to 
another piece of defensive armour, which was still more closely 
combined with the wearer, and thus Sophocles says (Antzg. 115): 
jTo\rov wed orrwv, Evy & imoxdpos xopvOecow, “with many 
shields by their sides, as an accompaniment, and with many helmets, 
as a part of them, on their heads.’ As the double-flute was fast- 
ened round the head with a mouth-piece, we find in Pindar, Ol. 
v.19: épyouas Audios amrvwy év avrois, “I come calling thee 
with Lydian pipes.” 


The following are the chief idiomatic usages of év and fv: 


(a) ‘Ev denotes continuance or fixity in time (aa) or space (8d) ; 
when used with persons it signifies presence in the same loca- 
lity (like the Latin coram) (cc), and when applied to things, it 
indicates the instrumental adjunct (dd). 


Thus we have (aa) Plat. Phed. 58 B: év tpiow npépas. 
fisch. Agam. 5387: év mor@ ypovw. Thucyd. 1. 5, 111.138: & 
elpnvyn, év omovéais, “during the continuance of the peace or the 
truce;’’ and such phrases as ev rovr@, “meanwhile;” éy @, 
“whilst ;” é 7@ adr@, “at the same time,” &c. 


(bb) Aisch. Choéph. 643: ris &vdov év Sopots; Eum. 18: ier 
pavti év Opovors. Soph. Trach. 800: ev péowm oxader Oévres. 
And very frequently with the genitive of the person whose house or 
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other locality is intended; as Plat. Protag. 320 a: év “Apidpovos 
éerraiseve, ‘‘ he taught in the house of Ariphron,” and especially év 
“Avdov, “in the mansions of Hades.” The applications of this 
local use are innumerable. 


(cc) Demosth. XL. 3: ev vpiv weipacopar tédv Sixaiwv tvyeiv, 
“T will endeavour to obtain justice in your court, before you.” 
Thucyd. 11. 36: paxpryopety év eiddaw ov Bovrcpevos, “ not wish- 
ing to make a long speech before you, when you know all about 
the subject.” 


(dd) Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6,§ 2: 6re oi Oeot ce evpevas mréutrovet, 
ai éy iepois Sjrov Kal év ovpaviots onpeiots. Hence such phrases 
as éy ofOarpois dpav, Ke. 


(6) vv denotes close connexion (aa) in time and (06) in cir- 
cumstances. 


(aa) Xen. Cyrop. vul. 7, § 6: ovv Te ypove mpoidvTs ael 
cuvavéavopevny émvyvyvooke eSdxovy Kal éunv Svvapsy. 


(bb) Id. Ibid. § 13: 9 trav pirwv Krjows Ect ovdayas cuv 
TH Bla, addol wadrXov ody TH evepryecia. Hence such phrases as ody 
Ge, “with the help of God;” odv TO vow, “in accordance with 
the law;” ovv tim payeoOar, “to fight on one’s side,” &c. 


There are many adverbial phrases with é€v and ovp, as év pépet, 
“in turn” (vicissim) ; €v rayeu or ody Taye, “quickly,” &e, 


(y) Preposition with the Accusative. Eis. 


477 Ev and és or eis = év-s! really do not differ more than ex 
and é& = éx-s, po and mpds. But this -> affixed conveys a more 
decided expression of motion. Eis signifies ad or in (cum accus.) 
i.e. to’ or “into; as 

els Dwxéas ws Wpds Tuppayous érropEevero 
(Demosth. Philip. 111. p. 113, § 16). 

Here it will be observed that eis Dwxéas, strictly speaking, 

designates the name of the country, whereas ws mpdos cuppayous 


1 In the poets és and els are interchanged ad libitum to suit the metre ; but és is 
more common im epic and lyric, and els in Attic poetry. These forms appear some- 
what arbitrarily in prose also. 
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is a personal reference: from which mode of speaking arose the 
use of ws alone with names of persons, in nearly the same sense as 
ets with names of things; e.g. mpéoBets méeroupev ws Baowréa for 
ws mpos Bacthéa (Demosth. Philip. 1. p. 54, § 55). 

Idiomatically eds is used to express any extension or direction. 
Thus it means (aa) “with respect to,” as Eurip. Electr. 29: é pev 
yap av8pa oximppw ely’ odwdora, ‘“ with respect to the death of her 
husband she had a pretext;”’ (bd) “with a view to,” as Soph. 
Phil. 111: és xépdos ré Spay, “to do something with a view to 
advantage ;"’ (cc) “to the amount of,” as EvveBonOncav eis etxoce 
panora, “they came to their aid to the amount of about twenty.” 
And similarly of time, as ets évlavror, ‘to the amount of a year,’” 
“for a year; eis Thy Ttpirny @pav, “up to the third hour;” 7jxere 
eis THY TplaxooTHy Nuépay, “ye have come by the thirtieth day.” 

There are many adverbial phrases with eis, as eis xatpoy or 
eis xanov, “ opportunely ;” ets varepBoAnv, “to excess ;’’ és TEXOs, 
‘at last,’ &e. 

Pindar sometimes uses for eis the shorter form év; as 


apeunpev év KxotNOrredov vatros Beov (Pyth. v. 37). 


(5) Prepositions with the Genitive and Accusative. Ara. 


478 Aca denotes separation or disjunction. With the genitive 
of ablation, therefore, dca signifies that something is done “through 
and out of;’’ with the accusative of motion and reference, that it is 
done “through, and towards, or with reference to,” i.e. “along of” 
or “on account of.” Thus, 


(a2) With the genitive dva signifies “through,” as in Herod. 
Vill. 3: waons SueEeNOdy rhs Evpwrrns. 


(6) With the accusative dca signifies “on account of,” as in 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1129: ya yap ayw Sia od nove adXov Bpotav. 


The student will find it easiest to recollect that da with the 
genitive corresponds to per, with the accusative to propter, as in 
the following example, where they both occur together, Arist. Eth. 
Nic. tv. 18, § 16: ai yap duvacreias cai 6 wrodtos Sia THY TLny 
(propter honorem) éotw aipera’ of yodv eyovres alta tipacbas 
dc’ avray (per ea) Bovrovrat. But in Homer, Pindar, and other 
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poets, dua with the accusative sometimes signifies per, with this 
proviso, that it answers to the question quo? “whither?” and not, 
as with the genitive, to the question unde? ‘“ whence ?”’’ so that the 
meaning is rather “along” than ‘“‘through;” e.g. 8a aévriov 
Koa éropevaas éuay avaccay (Eurip. Hippol. 762). 

The special idiomatic usages of éva are generally confined to 
its construction with the genitive. Thus it signifies 


(aa) An interval in space or time; as in Thucyd. 11. 29, § 3: 
Sa tocovrov, “at such a distance ;”’ Isocr. Archidamus, p. 121 B: 
tavtny bia. terpaxociwy érav péddovot xatouilery, ‘they are going 
to colonise it after a lapse of 400 years.” Thucyd. 111. 21, § 3: 
Sia Séxa érrarfewy arupyot, ‘there were towers at intervals of ten 
embrasures each.”’ 


(66) An instrument or means, as something intervening ; thus in 
Herod. vit. 203: of "EXAnves éerrexadécavro Aéyovtes 8’ ayyédwr, 
‘“‘the Greeks called upon them, speaking by means of messengers.”’ 
Plat. Phed. p.83A: amdrns peotn 7 Sta Tav oupatev oxéyis, “ the 
inquiring by means of the eyes is full of deceit’’ (see above, 457, 
(aa)). To this use we must refer the phrases dua yeipav éyew, 
‘“‘to have in hand;” &a@ orépywy or Sia ppcvav Exev, “to have 
in one’s heart;” dca olxrov AaBety or Eye, “to hold in compas- 
sion;” dua aidots Sup’ Exevv, “to look ashamed,” &c. 


(cc) The full extent of a procedure, generally with verbs of 
motion; as dua payns érbeiv, “to go to the length of fighting ;” 
Sua pidlas iévas, “to go all the length of friendship;” 87 éyOpas 
yiyverOar, “to get to the extent of animosity;” dia po8ou ép- 
xeoGat, “to go the whole length of fear, to be thoroughly afraid ;”’ 
dua yAwoons tévat, “to go the length of speaking.” Whence 
in the poets we have further applications of this phraseology, as in 
Pindar, Isthm. 111.17: déotevyov wrovtou Terpaoptav arovois, ‘they 
went so far in wealth as to keep four-horsed chariots,” 


There are many adverbial uses of da, as dua tdyous, “swiftly;”’ 
Sia tédous, “completely;” 8a aavrés, “entirely ;” 8 evarereias, 
“easily,” &c. 

Kara. 


479 Kara with the genitive denotes vertical motion or direc- 
tion; with the accusative, it signifies horizontal motion or direction. 
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(a2) Hom. Jl. 1. 44: By S& nar’ OvrAvprrow Kapnvev ywopevos 
«np, “he went down from the summits of Olympus, enraged in 
his heart.” 


(6) Thucyd. Iv. 126: xara modas TO etypuyov évdeixvuvras, 
“they display their courage by following at their heels.”’ (For the 
difference of xata moéa and zrapa moéa see below, 485.) 


Thus of xara yOova are the living (Kurip. Hippol. 452), but 
0 kata Oovos (Soph. Antig. 24) is the dead. In composition with 
xata @ verb governs the genitive if the action comes down upon 
the object, but the accusative if the action merely follows the object 
in its own line of motion. Hence xara with the genitive is some- 
times rendered “against,” and «ara with the accusative, “‘in ac- 
cordance with.”’ In the former signification, xara is opposed to 
ava; in the latter there is but little difference in their use. 


The following are the chief idiomatic significations of xara. 


(aa) With the genitive we have xara oxorod rokevew, “to 
shoot at a mark ;”’ cata xoppns Ture, “to smite on the cheek ;”’ 
Kata Tivos eimreiv, “to speak against some one;” dumvat xa” 
iepov, Kata THS Kehadys Tov qatdos, “to swear by (down upon) 
the sacred objects, by the head of the child;” 76 xa&” duav éyxaptov, 
“the eulogium upon you,” &c. 


(6b) With the accusative we have ra xatd Ilavoaviay xai 
@cuictoxdéa, “the circumstances concerning Pausanias and The- 
mistocles;’’ xata ta pétpa, “in accordance with the measures” 
(opposed to zrapa ta pétpa) ; Kata Tov axpi87 Noyor, ‘in accordance 
with the strict argument ;” xa? va, ‘one by one;"’ xata modes, 
“city by city ;” xaé’ nyépav, “day by day” (but wel? 7yépay, “in 
the day-time’’); xat’ dvOpwrov ¢dpovetv, “tothink like a man;”’ 
ov kata Mifpadarny, “not according to the standard of Mithra- 
dates ;” xara otparov, “in the army;” xara Dwxalny rod, “in 
a line with, near or off, the city Phocea;” xard Tov modepov, “at 
the time of the war;” xara é€jxovta &rn, “about sixty years;” 
xaP érra tov ’Bodod (Aristoph. Av. 1079), “at the rate of seven 
for the obol;” «ara grevrnxovra tadavra (Aristoph. Vesp. 681), 
‘by fifty talents at a time.” 
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There are many adverbial phrases with xara, as xata povas, 
“alone;” xara potpay, “properly; xa’ novylay, “quietly ;” 
kata pépos, “in turn;” xara xpatos, “by main force;” xara 
opixpor, ‘by little and little.” 


‘Trrép. 


480 ‘Y-rép—which is connected with vep/, and appears as 
the comparative degree of v-mwé—designates the apex of the com- 
pass; whereas zepi denotes the circle described. If the genitive 
follows, v7rép signifies super relatively, i.e. “over” some object ; 
but if the accusative accompanies it, the meaning is wltra, with 
motion implied, i. e. “beyond” some object. Thus, 


(2) Pind. Nem. vu. 65: ’Ayasds avnp ‘lovias tarép adds 
otxéwy, “an Acheean dwelling above (on the shore of) the Ionian 
sea.” Thucyd. 1. 46: gore 5¢ Auynv nal modus virép avrov aro 
Garacons, “there is a harbour and a city above it (on its shore) 
away from the sea.” Plat. Zim. 38 D: 6 Beds EOnxev 7rLOV Eis TOY 
Sevtepov virép yijs, “God placed the sun in the second orbit above 
the earth.” 


(5) Plat. Leg. 855, init.: rods drdXous trapadevypa dvnces yevo- 
Hevos axdens nal tmrép tos THs ywpas dpovs adanaOeis, “he 
will benefit the others as an example by being disgraced and 
hurried out of sight beyond the boundaries of the country.” Hence 
very commonly to denote excess in capacity, measure and number ; 
as Dem. p. 536, penult.: pavia dori vrép Svvapiv te troveiv, “it is 
madness to do anything beyond one’s power.” Plat. Leg. 839 D: 
umrép avOpwroy, “ beyond the power of man.” Herod. v. 64: vaép 
Ta Teaoapaxorra érn, “more than forty years.” Hom. Od. 1. 34: 
vmép wopor, “against destiny ;” and since past time is regarded as 
above (see émrt), we have Plat. Tim. 23.c: vaép tiv POopay, “ be- 
fore, earlier than, beyond the destruction (going backwards and 
upwards in time).”’ 

As the protecting champion fought over, as well as before his 
friend, we find both umép and apo, with the genitive, in the sense 
‘on behalf of;”’ as in Eurip. Alcest. 690: yn Ovjcy’ barép todd 
avdpos, ovd éyo apo cov. But there is an implication of hostility 
in the use of uwép with the accusative; thus, vmrép au7axiay, 
Pind. Jsthm. vy. 29. Sometimes vzrép corresponds in meaning to the 

| 65 
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cognate epi, as in Herod. 11.123: ra Aeyopeva Virép ExaoTwr. 
It stands in a certain parallelism to cui and «vcd in Soph. 
Antig. 117: 

otras 8 vimép perabpwv gord- 

caw audixyavev KKK 


AOyyais, KT. r. 


(ec) Preposition with the Dative and Accusative. ‘Ava. 


481 ’Ava with the dative is nearly equivalent to vaép with 
the genitive, or éi with the dative, i.e. it means super, “up-on ;" 
as 

evoes ava oxatt@ Avos aierds (Pind. Pyth. I. 6). 

But this usage is confined to the poets. 


With the accusative, ava signifies sursum per, ‘up-to’ or 
‘‘ up-by ;”” as 
avéBawe MeravOios aimoros alyov 
és POardpovs ’Odvajos ava payas peydpowo 
(Hom. Od. xx11. 142). 

The student must remark the constant antithesis or parallelism 
of the correlatives ava and xara, which appear as equivalent 
particles under the shortened forms av and xév (below, 501). We 
may represent the force of these prepositions by either of the 
following forms : 


FS KaTa 


as —e ava 
+3 
=~ 
3 


Thus ava, card may signify “backwards and forwards,” “hither 
and thither’’ (ultro, citroque); avw, xatw, “up and down” (sursum, 
deorsum); xata implies affirmation, dvd, negation; xara signifies 
progress, ava, retrogresston, and so forth. But sometimes it seems 
a matter of indifference which of these prepositions we employ. 
Thus we might say, tovs dptouvs mwXely kat SBodov or av’ Huso- 
Bonaia, ‘to sell the loaves at an obol” or “half an obol apiece ;” 
ava xpatos, “up to the full amount of his strength,” i.e. “ with all 
his might” (wera rdons orrovdijs, Suidas), or cata Sivauw, “accord- 
ing to his power;” ava mévre or xa’ érra, “by fives or by 
sevens ;’ and €oxedacOncav ava tas méneus, “they were scattered 
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up and down the cities,” or xara méndes SvexpiOncay, “they sepa- 
rated to their respective cities.’ The following idioms deserve 
notice: ava wacav Thy npépay, “all the day,” but ava wacay npé- 
pav, “day by day;” ava wacav ynv nal Oarartay eipnvn éora, 
‘there shall be peace throughout all the land and sea;” ava pépos, 
“in tum; ava otoua éyov, “speaking of, having in the mouth” 
(77. 11.250; Eurip. Electr. 80); similarly avd oropa elvat run (Lu- 
cian, Navig. 43); avd Adyov, “proportionally,” whence ava rov 
avrov Aoyov, ‘in the same proportion;” ava Sdpua, “throughout 
the house”’ (J/. 1.670); ava orparor, “ throughout the army”’ (Jé:d. 
Iv. 209); ava Oupov dpoveiv, oppaltvew (Lbid. 11. 36, xxI. 137), “to 
think or ponder in one’s mind.” 

Obs. ‘Ava, as a preposition, is never anastrophized, i.e. accentuated 
on the first syllable (vide Hom. Od. xm. 34: vewov av’ EAxyrov) ; but we 
Ty ava for the imper. avacr76, and this is not elided (vide Soph. Ajaz, 


({) Prepositions with three Cases. "Audi and repl. 


482 “Apdi, utrinque, and srepi, circum, are nearly synony- 
mous; the former denotes an imperfect, the latter a completed circle. 
Hence ayd/ is sometimes strengthened by the addition of «v«rA@ or 
Tepl, a8 in audiyavav KUKrA@, audi mepl Kpnvnv. We find apdié 
chiefly in the lonic writers and in poetry; zrepé occurs everywhere. 
It is to be observed that, while audi with the dative is never found 
in Attic prose, zrept with this case is very rarely used by the Athe- 
nian prose writers in the strictly local sense, and that both of these 
prepositions occur most frequently in connexion with the accusative. 


(a) "Apo, wep, with the genitive, signify “around, with rela- 

tion to, yet separation from, something else ;’’ as 
audi qmodtos oixéovot (Herod. vit. 104). 
TeTavuoTo Tept ameiovs nuepis (Hom. Od. Vv. 68). 

Hence, ‘‘ about or concerning;’’ as 

Toad audi ons A€yw aides Oavovons (Eurip. Hec. 580). 
qept Te ypapparov Suvvapews kal cvd\rAaBav cal puOpov Kal appo- 

yiov (Plat. Hipp. May. p. 285 pb). 

This construction is common with verbs like Svaréyeo@at, Bov- 
AeverOat, truvOaverOar, wpéoBeas méurre, payerOat, xivduvevev, 
Soxeiv, Trovety, Neyew, &c. 
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In old Greek zrepé meant “ above,” like the cognate preposition 
wrép; thus 11. 1. 287: wepl mavrwv éupevas adrwv, “to be before 
and above all others; from this we have in common Greek the 
phrases zep) wavrés, woAnov, OAbyou, cpuixpod, ovdevds, roveia Baz, 
elvat, “‘to estimate or be counted above every thing, a good deal, 
at a little, at nothing.” 


_ (b) "Appl, wept, with the dative, signify “around and upon or 
close by;”’ as 


métrous pyryvucw audi ooparte (Asch. Pers. 199). 


yiTavas hepovow ov povov aept Tols oTépvois, adda Kal Trepl Tots 


pnpos (Xen. Anabd. vil. 4, § 4). 
qepl TH xEipt ypucodv Saxtumoy dépev (Plat. Resp. p. 359 D). 
Tept pev thot Kehadrjoe elyov tapas (Kerod. vil. 61). 


After verbs of fearing, &c. and with nouns of the same meaning, 
wept is frequently an accompaniment of the dative; thus J/. VIII. 
183: ariecOat rept xarrve. Thucyd. 1. 60, § 1: Sedcdres rept ro 
yopip. Plat. Phado, 114 D: Oappeiv mepl rH éavTod wuy7; also 
conversely, rept tapBet, wept poBw, wept yappart, and the like. 
But doSeicGar also takes the genitive with zepé or vzrép, as in the 
phrase: sep éavrav poBovvrat Kal virép vor. 


(c) "Api, rrepi, with the accusative, signify “motion or exten- 
sion around.’ ‘T’hus Herodotus, in the passage quoted under (6), 
adds, wept dé 70 oda KiOdvas, because while the tiara remains firm 
on the head, the tunic floats about the body; but see the preceding 
example from Xenophon; we have an implied motion in 


ahi te dotu Epdopev ipa Meoiow (Il. x1. 706). 
6 pev &) wept Ivepiny diérpiBe nuépas ovyvas (Herod. vit. 131). 


Both aydi and zrep/ are used with vague indications of time or 
number, as audi or qrepl 7AnOovcay ayopav, ‘about the time when 
the market is full; similarly audi SeiAnv, “ about evening ;” audi 
Ta éxxaidexa ern yeyoves, “about sixteen years old;” similarly 
Mept TOVTOUS TOS ypovous, ‘about those times ;’’ epi wécas vixTas, 
“about midnight; zrepi tpioyirious, “about three thousand.” 
These prepositions are also used with verbs signifying “to be 
busied about anything,” eivas, Eye adi re; elvat rept THv Onpay, 
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SvatpiBew tmrept thy yewpetpiav, omrovdatew mept Tt, evocBeiv sept 
Geovs, avnp ayabds arepi Thy modv, and the like. Hence we have 
aept in a periphrasis, like ot zrept Kipov, “ Cyrus and his attend- 
ants,’’ or even Cyrus himself (above, 399, (7)). 


"Eni. 


483 °E7/, which is another form of apdi', by itself denotes 
superposition. 


(2) With the genitive therefore it signifies superposition with 
separation. There are two applications of this meaning. We may 
either imply, that, although there is total separation, yet the object 
is so placed that a line drawn from it would pass over or through 
the object designated by the genitive; or we may signify, that, al- 
though one object is placed on the top of another, yet the whole of 
the superimposed object does not rest-upon the supporting surface. 
In the former case, ém/ with the genitive may denote direction or 
motion at a certain height, e.g. a ship at sea was considered to be 
up in the air (weréwpos); hence such phrases as aAeiv éml Zapou 
(Thucyd. 1. 116), “to sail in the direction of Samos;” ra ém 
@paxns, “‘the Thraceward districts.” Past time is considered as 
up or above (cf. the augment é- for ava, and see above, 480, (0), for a 
similar use of v7rép); hence éwt Aapelov éyévero (Herod. vi. 98), 
‘it happened in the time of Darius.” In the other case, éi with 
the genitive denotes partial superposition, as when a line is regarded 
as passing over two points (hence called éf’ dy, Arist. Hth. Nic. v. 
4, § 12), or when planks are laid across piles fixed at intervals 
(Herod. v.16: txpia éri oravpay vypnrav Eornxe), or when burdens 
are laid upon the head or shoulders, so as to extend beyond them 
on both sides (Herod. 11. 35: ot pev él trav neharéwy hopéover, ai 
dé yuvaixes eri tay @pov). Hence such phrases as émt @povou 
xabilecOar, ep’ trrtrov oxetoOan, because in sitting and riding the legs 
hang down by the side. But we have in Eurip. Phan. 74: émt 
Svyois xabéler’ apyns, and in Asch. Agam. 1538: xparovyray trav 
él Suy@ Sopos, of the officers, whose seats were placed on the tuya, 
so that their whole body was superimposed, as contrasted with the 
rowers, who would be said xaOjoOas éri Evydv. This usage of emi 
with the genitive applies to every description in which a body rests 


1 See New Cratylus, 8§ 167, 172. 
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upon another body by only a part of itself. Thus we have of a 
turban which projects all round the head (Aristoph. Aves, 487) : 
éyav ert ths Keparrs tv KupBaciav; similarly of a bird perched 
on the top of a sceptre (Ibid. 510): éwi tav cxnmrpov éxa@yr’ 
épus. With a slight transition éé with the genitive denotes that 
the surface extends on all sides beyond the superincumbent object, 
as in Herod. vil. 44: apoeremointo émi Kodkwvod mpoeEédpn, and 
ero émt rijs nidves. Thucyd. 1. 13, § 3: otxotyres thy modw eri 
tov "Ic@uov. And we find this construction used to describe the 
revolution of a sphere on the end of its axis, the surface below and 
the circumference above being detached. Plat. Polit. 270 a: eézri 
opixpotatov Baivoy arodos vévat. We have also the military phrase 
émi Tertapwy teraxGat, “to be drawn up four deep,” because each 
soldier is considered as separate and moveable; and this explains 
the rare construction ém’ éx«drnolas (Thucyd. vit. 81, § 1; Mem- 
non, Heracl. 59; Polyenus, Strat. v. 63). 


(6) With the dative émi signifies absolute superposition, 1.e. 
rest upon or close to; a8 oixéovres emt Zrpupyove (Herod. vil. 75), 
“dwelling close upon the Strymon;” xefwevos eri rH upd (Plat. 
Resp. p. 614), “lying on the funeral pile;” addrwexidas emi Tais 
xeparais dopey (Xen. Anad. vii. 4, § 4), “to wear fox-skins 
(closely fitted) on their heads” (contrast the case of the xupfacta 
in Aristoph. Aves, 487); and é¢’ @ means “a point” (Arist. Eth. Nic. 
v. 5, § 8), as distinguished from éq’ dy, “a line” (Ibid. 4, § 12). 
From this sense of immediate superposition all the other usages of 
érrt with the dative naturally flow. Thus it signifies 


(aa) Addition, as in the common phrase éwl tovros (Xen. 
Cyr. Iv. 5, § 38), “ besides,” preeterea. 


(6b) Subsequence or succession, as in Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 7: 
avéorn én avt@ Depavras, “ Pheraulas rose up after him ;’’ Hom. 
Od. VIII. 120: &yyyn er’ Syyvn ynpacxe, “ pear ripens after pear ;”’ 
Herod. 11. 22: éwt yuu mresoven, “after snow has fallen ;” Asch. 
Pers. 531: éwlorapat peév ws én’ efetpyacpevors, ‘‘T know that I do 
this after all has been effected, when it is too late to mend the 
mischief,” 


(cc) That which is close by us as a suggesting cause, accom- 
paniment, motive, or condition. Thus we have OavyaveorOae emi 
Sorypadia, “to be admired for painting ;” él tots trav piAwv aya- 
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Bois paidpol yuyvoueBa, “we are cheerful on account of the pro- 
sperity of our friends ;” él yuo O@, “for hire ;” él roo; “ for how 
much?” écOiew éri t@ olrm cov, “to eat kitchen (i.e. any 
savoury accompaniment) with bread ;” waddaxnv éyew én’ érev6é- 
pots vratoiv, “to have a concubine as an accompaniment to free-born 
children ;” yayeiv GAXnv yuvaixa él Ovyatpl dunrop, “to marry 
another wife as an addition (i.e. a step-mother) to his motherless 
daughter’’ (cf. Herod. tv. 154, with Eurip. Alcest. 305); dvouateww 
vu éré tit, “to give anything a name suggested by the presence of 
something else,” as in Plat. Resp. 493 Cc: ovopator S¢ rravra taira 
émt tais dd£ats Tod peyarou kwou, “ but were to give all these things 
names from (in accordance with) the opinions of the great monster.” 


The use of ém/ with the dative to signify a condition is very 
common; hence, besides such phrases as (Ausch. in Ctes. p. 499), 
xopay avabeiva ’AmoAXNwut eri tracy aepyia, “to consecrate a dis- 
trict to Apollo on condition that it should remain entirely unculti- 
vated ;”’ we have the relative sentence ef’ @ or ep gre for éri 
toiade wore (below, 612). 


(c) With the accusative és signifies motion with a view to 
superposition; as avaBalvew éf’ immov, “to mount a horse;’’ also 
émiBalvew tarrov or émt imiov, and emiBaivew vaiv, vnt or él veas ; 
hence éewtBarns means “a passenger.”’ That some sort of ascent is 
primarily implied by ew with a verb of motion appears from 
Thucyd. 1. 72: of & éxéXevoy émtévat, nad trapedOovtes ot ‘AOnvaior 
EXeyov Tovade, “they bid them mount the bema, and the Athenians 
coming forward (to the front) spoke as follows.” 


Similarly we have such phrases as rip emi arip cyerevew (Plat. 
Leges, 666 A), ‘‘to heap fire upon fire;”’ %eoOae éré re (Herod. II. 55, 
vil. 52), “to go any where for the purpose of sitting there ;”’ él 
Ta Télyn avturapataccecOa (Thucyd. vil. 37), “to go and post 
oneself against the enemy on the top of the fortifications;’’ xara- 
gevyew él teiyos (Plat. Leges, 778 5), “to flee to the top of the 
wall.” Hence, as we say, “to go up against an enemy,’ é7r/ with the 
accusative very often denotes adverse or hostile approach, as in 
Herod. Iv. 118: meee o Tlépons ovdéy te wadXopv er’ ynyéas 7 ov Kat 
én’ vpéas, ‘the Persian is come up against you quite as much as 
against us;” Plat. Resp. p. 336: Qpacipayos juev ef’ nuas ws 
S:aprracépevos, “ Thrasymachus came out against us, as though he 
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intended to tear us to pieces.” But ém/ with the accusative is used 
also to signify any extended motion, such as might reach over and 
cover a point or line, whence we have such phrases as wyew twa 
émlt ta xara xayaba, “to lead one to what is fair and good;” éi 
Tecoapaxovta oradia, “to the extent of forty stades;” tyv yqv 
atrewicOwoay emt déxa Ern, “they let out the land for ten years ;” 
méutovow emt Anuoobévnv, “they send to (fetch) Demosthenes ;” 
Emre ert Thy maparoumny Tov alrov, “he sailed for the purpose of 
convoying the corn;” aipotyra avrov éml tas peyiotas apyds, 
“they choose him for (to fill) the highest offices ;” ro ém’ épé, “as 
far as I am concerned;” toumi tnvde tiv xopny, “as far as this 
maiden is concerned ;”’ to él odds elvat, ‘‘as far as depended on 
them.”” And we have a number of adverbial phrases, as emi zronu, 
‘“‘to a considerable extent” in time or space; emi aAéov, emi peiloy, 
“to a greater extent ;” él wav, “altogether ;” ézri ica, “ equally,” 


and the like. 


Mera. 


484 Mera denotes companionship (above, 78). 


(a) With the genitive therefore it signifies “connexion, with 
relation to,” i.e. separable connexion ; as 


peta Suowv evi oixm rive xal joe (Hom. Od. xvi. 140). 


(6) With the dative wera is found only in poetry ; and then it 
signifies “‘ connexion, close upon, or among,’ i.e. as a part of the 
object; thus, | 

peta S€ tpitatocw dvaccey (Hom. JI. 1. 252). 


(c) Mera with the accusative signifies “ motion with a view to 

companionship ;’’ as 
Bn 8é wer’ "WSomevna, uéya wrodéuoto peunros 
(Hom. 7. xu. 297). 

It is only in its construction with the genitive and accusative 
that werd appears in common Greek; and here some idiomatic 
usages deserve notice. With the genitive wera sometimes denotes 
that kind of connexion which we express by the phrases ‘‘ in the 
midst of,” “ surrounded by,” and even “enhanced or aggravated” 
by some concomitant. Thus we have in Thucyd. 1.18: éusrespo- 
Tepot eyévovTo META KIVOUVOY TAS méNETAS Trovovpmevot, “they became 
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more skilled from practising in the midst of dangers.” Id. 11. 41: 
éml wreior av edn Kal peta yapitwy padiot’ evtparréXws TO oGpya 
avrapxes TrapéxeoOat, “he would furnish his body in self-sufficing 
completeness for the greatest variety of actions, and with the 
highest amount of ready tact combined with and enhanced by 
graces of manner.” Id. Vv. 7: avanroyilopévwv tiv éexeivou rye- 
poviay mpos olay éutreiplay Kal TOApay PETA Olas aveTLaTNmoaVNS 
Kal paranlas yevnootro, ‘reckoning up the skill and boldness to 
which the generalship of Cleon would be exposed, aggravated by 
such ignorance and dastardly cowardice.” It has been mentioned 
already (above, 476) that werd, as distinguished from Evy, denotes a 
more easily separable companionship and conjunction. There are 
cases, however, in which the two prepositions may be interchanged. - 
Thus in Thucyd. 1. 18, § 5, we have of £uproreunoavres for those 
who fought on the same side, and immediately afterwards, § 6, é7ro- 
Neunoay peta tav Evppaywv wpos adrnrovs. With the genitive 
plural wera sometimes means the same as with the dative, namely, 
“in the midst of” or “among;”’ thus Eurip. Hec. 209: pera 
vexpav Keloopat, ‘“T shall lie among the dead;” and in Eurip. Andr. 
591, pera avdpav and év avdpacw are used indifferently. This 
meaning is borne by pera with the accusative plural, when motion 
into a crowd is implied; as in Jl. 1v. 70: éAOé peta Tpdas xa 
"Axyatovs. Hence we have such phrases as pe” nyuépav, “by day;” 
peta vuxtas, “by night;” pera tplrny npuépay, “ on the third day.” 
And it seems clear that the phrase pera yeipas éyew (Herod. VII. 
16; Thucyd. 1. 138, § 4), whence the verb perayeipiferOar, must: 
have meant originally ‘“‘to have between one’s hands,’’ with the 
sense of previous motion, which is implied in our phrase “to take 
a thing in hand.” 


Ilapa. 


485 Ilapa is equivalent to apud, with an implication of motion, 
i.e. it means “from the side of.” 


(a) With the genitive zrapa gov is, “apud mea te;” (b) with 
the dative 7rapa coi 1s, “apud te—a me vel aliunde;” (c) with 
the accusative vrapa gé is, ‘ progrediens a me, vel aliunde, ut apud 
te sit.”’ Thus, 


(a) aryyedtn Hees wapa BactdAjos (Herod. vu. 140). 
66 
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(b) émixparety mapa te Baorréi (Herod. tv. 65). 
(c) myayov avroy tapa Kipov (Herod. 1. 86). 

It is to be remarked that mapa with the dative may be applied 
to the subject of the sentence, as in Dem. Phil. 1v. 13: yeyvoonew 
map viv avtois; cf. Pind. Pyth. 111. 28: diev xowdve map’ evOv- 
TAT@, yopa Tibor. 


The usage of wapa with the genitive and dative is tolerably 
uniform; but there are certain idiomatic usages of this preposition 
with the accusative, which require a few words of explanation to 
connect them with the general definition. Thus rapa signifies 
preter, “ besides,” i.e. “in addition to,” as ovx éore mapa tat 
adna (Arist. Nub. 698), i.e. taking them and placing them by the 
side of these things, quo fiet ut adjiciantur. It signifies preter when 
it is almost synonymous with contra, “‘against,”’ as mapa So€ay, 
preter opinionem, as if two contrary things were compared; by a 
similar transition we have in English, ‘ beside the question” for 
“out of” or “inconsistent with.” To this class belong the phrases 
Tapa yvounv, “contrary to expectation;’’ apa Svvayty (nearly 
equal to vzrép Suvayuv), “beyond one’s power;” mapa tv ducw, 
“contrary to nature;’’ mapa Tovs addous, “beyond (exceeding) 
the others;”” wapa tovs voyous, “in contravention of the laws”’ 
(whence mrapavoyos, &c.; and here we may compare varepBaivew tovs 
vomous, UTepBacia, and the like). In Thucydides and Demosthenes, 
mapa with the accusative means propter, ‘on account of,” as in our 
vulgar idiom, “all along of.” Thus we have Thucyd. 1. 141: 
Tapa THv éavTov apédevay, “in consequence of his own neglect ;”’ 
Dem. Phil. 111. p. 110,15; ov wap’ & ovde dvo eis TovTo Ta mpary- 
par’ adixras, “it is not from one or two causes that our affairs have 
come to this condition.” (Cf. Dem. Pail. 1. p. 48, 14; Isocrat. 
Archid. c. 52, p. 126 £). Here it is a less usual construction than 
dia cum accusativo. While cata oéa signifies xat’ ixyvos, ‘“ at the 
heels, in the traces of some one preceding,” apd moda means 
“step by step,” part passu, and is equivalent to evféws; compare 
Plato, Sophist. 242 A: mapa moda petaBarov euavrov avw Kai 
xatwo; Soph. Phil. 825: qodvd mapa moda xpatos dpyvraz, with 
Plat. Sophist. 243 D: xara 7roéa ye v7réXafes, and see above, 479. 
In accordance with the meaning of vrapa soda we have rapa used 
to denote immediate subsequence; thus in Demosth. in Panteen. 
p- 966, 20: amavrav avOpdrwv ciwOdotwv map avta Tradiknuata 
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fadXov 9 Ypovoev eyyeyevnuévav ayavaxreiv, “all men being ac- 
customed to feel resentment immediately after their wrongs, rather 
than when some time has elapsed.”” Hence also zrapa is used in the 
phrases zap’ yyépay or trap Hyap (Soph. Gd. C. 1455; Aj. 470) 
or rapa wAnynv (Arist. Ran. 643), to denote an immediate subse- 
quence of days or blows. The extent of a difference is expressed 
by mapa in such phrases as mapa arodv, “by a good deal;”” wapa 
puxpov, “by a little;” aap’ crvyov, “by afew ;” sap’ ovdér, “ by 
no distinction ;’’ apa tocodtov, “by so much or so little” 
(Thucyd. 111. 49); map’ & mddaiopa, “by one wrestling match” 
(i.e, it was all that was wanted, Herod. 1x. 33). 


II pos. 


486 IIpos or 7-po-ri is only a lengthened form of mapa 
(above, 78); but, containing in itself a significance of motion on- 
wards, it denotes ad-versus rather than apud. (a) With the geni- 
tive mpos pntpds is a matre versus me cognatt, “relations on the 
mother’s side ;” (6) with the dative, rpds t@ Awén, “close by the 
harbour,” motion thither previously being assumed. (c) With the 
accusative mpos Toy ovpavov is ‘towards heaven,” ad celum 
versus. 


Hence ampos tovtwy, “ from’ or “in consideration of these 
things—as a motive;” «pos rovrois, “in addition to these things 
—as an act; mpos tadra, “with a view to these things—as an 
end.” The main distinction between the cognate particles wapa 
and pos consists in this—that while the former always denotes an 
actual motion or change of place in some object, the latter merely 
indicates a direction or tendency. This is shown by the fact that 
mapa and mpos most nearly concur in their use with the dative or 
case of rest, and most plainly differ in their use with the genitive 
and accusative, which denote motion “from” and “to” respec- 
tively. It will be observed that apos with the dative does not 
perceptibly differ from mapa with the same case. But although 
mapa with the genitive is directly opposed to wapa with the accu- 


L 


sative, we find mpos with the genitive apparently used as a syn-1 


onym for mpos with the accusative. Thus, in the same sentence 
(Herod. 11. 121): réov pév arpds Bopéw éoredra, rov Sé mpds véror. 
Similarly in Id. vit. 55: xara pev ryv mpos tod Ilevrov, nara dé 
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thv wpos TO A’yaiov. This arises from the tendency or relation 
implied; for in regard to a direction it matters little whether we 
consider it as indicated by a line proceeding from or tending to a 
given point in the compass; and perhaps in both these passages a 
continued direction is implied from north to south. The same 
interchange is observed, but very rarely, in the use of zrapa with 
the genitive’. With the genitive apdos may often be rendered “ on 
the side of, from the point of view occupied by, in the sight of,” 
and, by a natural inference, ‘in favour of, on behalf of.” Thus we 
find phrases like the following: ta 67rAa, THY Wipov TiBévar aTpos 
Twos, “to place one’s arms, to give one’s vote on the side of some 
one.’ And in the secondary sense: 6 eds mpos nyuav éoras 
(Thucyd. tv. 92), “the god will be on our side, in our favour ;”’ 
n év otévm vavpaxyla mpds Aaxedaioviwy éori (Id. 11. 86), “the 
fighting in the narrow sea is in favour of the Lacedzemonians ;”’ 
aroma Aéyets Kal ovdauds mpos aov (Xen. Mem. 11. 3, § 15), “you 
utter absurdities, and sentiments by no means suitable to yourself;”’ 
mpos pev Oewav aceBés, mpos S€ avOparrwv aioypov (Id. Anab. 11. 5, 
§ 20), ‘impious in the eyes of the gods, and disgraceful in the eyes 
of men;” dp@uev 8 av adixov ovdév, ote Tpds Dewy TaV opKiwv 
ovte mpos avOparrwv Tav aicOavopévor (Thucyd. I. 71), “ we should 
do nothing disgraceful, either in the eyes of the gods, by whom we 
have sworn, or in the eyes of men, who know the facts.” The 
employment of wpos with the genitive in adjurations, as opposed to 
that of v7 and wa with the accusative in affirmations, is to be ex- 
plained in the same way ; for arpos Oedv means “in the eyes of the 
gods, as seen by the gods,”’ where the Romans said, per te deos oro. 
Although 6a with the genitive is equivalent to the Latin per in 
other uses, the student must be careful not to substitute &a for 
mpos in this usage. 


With the accusative mpés signifies either the direction of motion 
or the relation between two objects. In the former sense we say 
not only améBn mpos paxpov “OdAvpTov, “he departed towards, in 
the direction of, lofty Olympus,” but payn Ilepody mpos ’AOnvatous, 
‘‘a battle between the Persians and Athenians ;” owovdas wroutoOas 
Mpos TOs oTpaTyous, “to make a treaty with the generals.” And 
in this latter sense students will remark the difference between the 
prepositions pds, wera, Evy, which may all be occasionally ren- 


1 Sce the note on Soph. Antiz. 937, p. 207. 
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dered by “ with,”’ cum. Thus, “they fought with their enemies” 
(cum hostibus), is pos Tovs évavtlous éuayovro; “they went on 
the expedition with their allies” (cum soctis), is peta Tov Evypa- 
xv €otparevoy; and “they conquered with the aid of the gods” 
(cum diis), is Evv rots Oeots évinwy, As an expression of relation 
mpos with the accusative is the regular construction. Thus we 
have (Thucyd. 1. 6, § 3): és ra dAXa tpos Tovs TroAAOVs icodiacTot 
xatéornaay, “in other respects they became uniform in their mode 
of living in relation to the common people.” In Aristotle wpos ru 
expresses the category of relation. There are many adverbial 
phrases with mpés and the accusative, such as mpos Blav, mpos 
pidiav, mpos yap, wpds opyny, and the like. 


‘Tt 7ro. 


487 ‘Y2r6, from which vzré-p is formed, signifies with the geni- 
tive, motion from beneath; with the dative, position below; with the 
accusative, motion or extension underneath; thus, 


(a) % Kai veooodv Tovd’*, Ure Wrepav aTracas ; 
(Eurip. Androm. 442), 
‘will you also kill this child, having dragged him from beneath 
my wings?” 


(b) Epdomey exarouBas Kady VITO TAATAVIOTY 
(Hom, Z7. 11. 307), 
‘‘we offered sacrifices beneath a beautiful plane-tree.”’ 


(c) ev? um’ “Iduov wpto vavBatns oTpatos 
(Ausch. Ag. 459), 
‘‘when the ship-borne armament was making for its post beneath 
the walls of Troy.”’ 


There are many idiomatic usages of ue. Thus with the geni- 
tive and dative it denotes the instrumental accompaniment of 
dancing or marching, as vie dopybyywr yopeveww, tm’ avrod Kwpa- 
Cew (Hom. JU. xviir. 492; Hes. Scut. 280); vero avAnrav roAdav 
xewpeiv (Thucyd. v. 70); tard BapBlrw yopevew, vm avrnripe lé- 
vat (Hes. Scut. 283); and also of other influential or controlling 
accompaniments, as vd paotlywy tokevew, vrd cadmvyyos Tivel, 
vm evxais MaceoOas (Pind. Isth. vi. 64). 
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One of the most frequent usages of the genitive (or in epic 
poetry the dative) with to is that which expresses the cause, 
under and out of which an act is performed (see above, 430, (dd), 
431, (aa), (bb)). The difference between vad rov, é« rov, Sua rou, 
Sia 71, is well given in a passage of Philo-Judzus (1. p. 162): apés 
THY Tivos yéverty TroAAa Set cuvedOeiy TO vd od, TO €F ov, TO 
Sv od, 76 80 & Kai dott Td pev Ud ov, “76 attr” éF od 8é, 
“on Urn” Se ob bé, “‘épyareior” bu 0 Sé, “7 aitia.” “Ide Tovde 
TOV KOopoY eEvprjcets yap, “aitiov’’ pév avtod roy Qeov vd od 
yéyover “urnv”’ &€, Ta Técoapa aotovyeia €F dv ouvexpabn: “ dp- 
yavov"’ 5é, Adyov @eod, 0 of cuvecxevacdn: tis S€ KaTacKeuns 
“airiay” thy ayabornta tod Anptoupyou. 

Like the Latin sub, vmro with the accusative expresses extension 
of time up to, but not through, a specified period; thus, varo tyv 
vixra, sub noctem, “up to the beginning of night.” Similarly ve 
thv Ew, “up to the breaking of the day.”” We have also the Attic 
phrase v7rd Tt, “up to a certain extent,” “in some measure’’ (Plat. 
Gorg. p. 495c; Phedr. p. 242D; Aristoph. Vesp. 290; also per- 
haps Thucyd. Iv. 28, ought to be read vd rt OopuBnoavrwr, and 
Xenarchus ap. Athen. p. 693 ©, vad te vuotatwv; see Cobet, 
Hyperid. p. 70). 


§ IX. Secondary Predicates. (b) Supplement to the Cases. 
(b,) Quasi-Prepositions. 


488 Many adverbs and fixed forms of nouns are used as pre- 
positions with the genitive; such are audls, “ side-ways” or “to 
the side of;” dvev (poetically dvevOe), “ without, removed from, 
independent of;” atep (=dvtep) and atepOe (both poetic only), 
“without, apart from;”” aype or aypis (poetic only); pméype or 
péxpis (Ionic and poctic), “until;” apdcw, later Attic oppo, 
“far into ;’’ Tyre, THAOD, THACH and TnACcHev (poetic only), “ far 
from;”’ ayye and éyyus, “near;’’ yowpls, “apart from;’ Any, 
» except ;"’ Scenv or tporroy, “like” (¢nstar); Evexa (eivexa, 110, (5)) 
or éxartt, “on account of” (ergo); yapu, “for the sake of”’ (gratia), 
&c. These are only quasi-prepositions, and differ from those which 
have been just discussed, in the important circumstances, that they 
are not proclitics, that their accent is not drawn back when they are 
placed after the noun, and that they cannot form parathetic compounds 
with verbs. The following are examples of their signification : 


(a) 
(6) 


(4) 
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(a) Adverbs. 


imot audis odod Spayérnv (Hom. Jl. xxiit. 393), “ the 
horses ran to the side of the road.” 

ovx avev Gedy tivos (Asch. Pers. 160), “not without the 
help of some one of the gods,” and so a@tep, Pind. Pyth. 
v. 76. 

aypt para xvépaos (Hom. Od. xvii. 370), “ until very 
late at night.” 


péxpt Oaracons (Il. x11. 143), “as far as the sea;” péype 
nov (Thucyd. 1. 74, § 2), “as far as us.” 

mpoow Tov totapov (Xen. Anab. Iv. 3, 28), ‘far into the 
river.” 

THe dirwy nal watpidos aias (Il. x1. 817), “far from 
his friends and native land.”’ 

ayyt EXOav aros (Pind. Ol. 1. 71), “ having come near the 
sea.” . 

éyyltata tod viv tpomov (Thucyd. 1. 13), “very like the 
present fashion.” 

opixpot peyadkwv ywpis (Soph. Aj. 158), “great without 
small.” 


énevOepos ovdels ote Any Avos (Adsch. Prom. 50), “there 
is no one free except Jove.” 


The adverbs wyye and éyy’s are sometimes found with the 
dative, and dypis has the accusative in epic Greek. 


(8) Cases of Nouns. 
xuvos dixny, “ just like a watch-dog’” (Ausch. Ag. 3). 
tporrov avyurrioy, “like vultures” (Id. Jbzd. 48). 
aéOrwv y vera, “for the matter of prizes at least,” i.e. 


“as far as they are concerned’’ (Pind. Ol. 1. 99). 


arnOous Exatt, “for the matter of numbers,” i.e. “as far 


as numbers go” or “if it had depended on that” 
(AMsch. Pers. 337). 


ToApas yap, “thanks to his boldness” (Soph. Antzg. 
368). 
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They are sometimes used with other prepositions: thus we 
have 
trobev e& ’Amins yalas (II. 1. 270). 
audi cod évexa (Soph. Phil. 554). 
amo Bons évexa (Thucyd. vit. 92). 
wep. Tay aptavrwv évexev (Lys. de Evandr. Prob. p. 176). 


- 


€vexa tod Tovovrou yapwy (Plat. Polit. p. 302 8). 


§ X. C. Tertiary Predicates. 


489 The tertiary predicate, as has been already suggested, 
implies some sort of wpoAn us, or anticipation of a primary or 
secondary predication in the nominative case. Thus, in the 
example given above (400, (v)), 6 wavres Tovs Noyous Yrevdeis Aéyer, 
we imply either the primary predicate ot Aoyou yevdets cioly, or 
the secondary predicate of Adyou yrevdets Aéyovrat, for the meaning 
is ‘the prophet speaks, and his words are false” =“ he speaks, and 
the words which he speaks are false’ =“‘ he speaks, and his words 
are falsely spoken.” That there is a difference in the tertiary pre- 
dication and that of an adverb may be shown by an example. For 
when Theseus says to the herald (Kurip. Suppl. 403), wpa@rov pév 
npEw Tod rOyou Yevdds, Eéve, Sntav Tupavvoy évOade, he merely 
means that he began his speech falsely, or that the beginning of his 
speech was false; whereas, if he had said 7p&w rod Adbyou vevdois, 
he must have meant “the speech which you have begun is false,”’ 
for the predication of the oblique case of the adjective must have 
been dependent on that of the substantive, and could not have 
been immediately connected with the verb. 


490 The most convenient rule for translating this idiom is 
to take the tertiary predicate as the primary one, and to make the 
verb which contains the primary predicate dependent on a relative ; 
as if the phrase, 0 puvoxépws thy Sopdvy toxupotatny éyet, which 
means “the rhinoceros has its hide very strong”’ (as in the French 
idiom, «1 a le front large), were to be rendered by its equivalent, 
7 Sopa, jv 6 piwoxépws eyet, toxupotatn éotiv, “the hide, which 
the rhinoceros has, is very strong.’ But the other plan may also 
be adopted, and the primary predication added, as if we were to 
say, 0 pivoxépws Sopay exer nal n Sopa avtod ioxyupotatn éoTiv, 
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‘the rhinoceros has a hide, and it is a very hard one.” The only 
difference in the two cases being, that the hide is assumed to exist 
in the former mode of rendering. 


As professed scholars, especially on the continent, are some- 
times found to neglect or overlook the full force of this construction, 
and as even the most advanced students experience some difficulty 
in applying the principle to particular cases, it seems desirable that 


we should give a number of examples with the proper translation 
of each. : 


Plat. Resp. 1. p. 344 D: @pacvpayos ev v@ elyev amrevat Kat- 
avTAngas Kata Tov dtwv aOpoov Kai woAdY Tov doyor, “ Thrasy- 
machus was thinking of going away, after having poured his dis- 
course down our ears in a full stream and all at once.” Pind. Ol. 
11. 835: Moip’ a te marpaov tdvd eyes Tov evppova wotpov, “ fate 
which keeps up the prosperous fortune of this clan in accordance 
with its ancestral condition” (i.e. as a sort of heir-loom or inherited 
attribute); and similarly Soph. Antig. 594: dpyaia ra Aaf- 
Saxiddv oixwv opapat mnpata POipévwv él mnpact wimtovta, 
‘Sof old date are the calamities of the house of the Labdacide, 
which I see in the act of being added to the calamities of those 
who are dead and gone.” sch. Agam. 520: Sidra 8 Erica 
Iprapidac. Oapapria, “the penalty of their crime, which the Pria- 
mide have paid, has been two-fold” (i.e. they have lost Helen 
‘and their city has been destroyed). Lycurgus, c. Leoer. p. 153, 
§ 40: rdv avipdv rods tas nrAtKlas mpecButépous ideiy nv xa? 
OANY THY Todt TEepupErpopevous SiTAd Ta ipatia éumreTopTrnuévous, 
“one might see the elderly men wandering miserably about the 
city, with their outer-garments doubled round their shoulders and 
fastened with a buckle” (see Suidas, 8. v. aemopmnpeévos). Plat. 
Resp. Vu. p. 514 A: i€ yap avOpecrous olov év xatayelp oixnoe 
omnhawdes avarrerrapévny mpos TO pas THY elcodoy exovon wakpay 
jap amav tO omndacov, “consider men as though in a subterra- 
neous cavern-like abode, having its entrance extended to a great 
length along the whole front of the cavern,”’ where paxpay is 
a sort of quaternary predicate depending on the tertiary predicate 
avarerrapévnv, and involving the secondary predication, 7 efcodos 
avarérratat paxpa (above, 442, (cc)). Arist. Hth. Nic. 1. 13, § 5: 
70 ayaboyv avOpwrwov eCnrodpev Kal thy evdatpoviay avOpwrivny, 
‘“‘the good which we were seeking was one proper to man, and 

67 
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so was the happiness about which we were inquiring.” Soph. 
Aj. 1120: Mev. 6 rokorns eorxev od opixpov gdpovetv. Teux. ov 
yap Bavavoov thy téxvnv éextnoapny, “ Men. Our archer seems to 
have no little pride. Teuc. Yes, for the art which I have acquired 
is not a handicraft” (i.e. it is truly military; cf. Herod. 11. 165: 
xal tovtwv Bavavalns ovdels Sedanne ovdév, arr avéovras és TO 
paytpov). Asch. Agam. 603: Knp. ove éa@ Srrws réEaywe ta 
revdn xara és Tov modvy didotot Kaptrodabat ypovoy. Xop. mas 
St av eiradv Kxedva tadnOn Tvyos; cxyvobévTa § ovK evxpuTTTa 
ybyverat tade, “ Herald. It is not possible that I should give my 
false words a favourable colouring, so that my friends should enjoy 
the delusion for a continuity. Chorus. I wish then that you could 
make your true tale a favourable one, for, if separated, these things 
are not easily concealed.’ Herod. vit. 46: 6 Oeds, yAuxuy yevoas 
Tov aidva, pOovepos ev ait@ evpioxetat éwv, ‘and god is proved 
to be envious, because the life, of which he has given us a little 
taste, 1s so sweet and pleasant.’ Demosth. in Mid. 524, 7: voyous 
EOecOe mpd tav adiunuatov én’ adnrols pev ToIs adiencovoL, 
adnrors S€ Tois adixnoopevors, “you have enacted laws before the 
offences, on the principle that those who were to do or suffer 
wrong were both unknown.” Id. Idd. 1. 27: tov apyovra éay 
éorepavapévoy xatakns 7 Kaxds elirns, aTiysos, eav Sé udrny, ida 
virodixos, ‘if any one strikes or abuses the archon when he has his 
crown on, he is disfranchised, but if he does so to him 1n his private 
capacity, he is liable to a private suit.’ Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: apos 
ToAAa avayxatopevois tévat, MOAN HS Kal emiteyvnoews Sei, “when 
persons are compelled to engage in many enterprises, many are 
the modifications which become necessary.” did. § 4: rv Tledo- 
TWovvncov weipacbe 1) edacow efnyeiaOas 4 of watépes viv wap- 
édocar, “endeavour to be leaders of the Peloponnese to the same 
extent as your fathers transmitted the leadership to you.” Archi- 
lochus, Fragm. 58: rotavde &, & wiOnxe, THY muynv exes, “such, 
O ape, are the posteriors which you have” (this is perhaps the 
earliest example of a tertiary predicate; see Miiller, Hist. of Gr. 
Int. 1. p. 186). Polybius, 111. 63, § 8: émt qodvv ypovoy éuayovro 
ovetadny, épaptdrov trovovpevot Tov xivduvov, “for a long time 
they fought man to man, making the danger an object of eager 
rivalry.” Thucyd. vit. 71, § 2 (according to what appears to us 
the true reading): Sia 1d ayyopadov tis auiddrns advwparov ral 
THY erow tis vavpaylas é« ths yas qvaykatoyvra eye, “on 
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account of the equality of the conflict the view also which they got 
of the sea-fight from the land was necessarily unequal and varied.” 
Id. 11. 76, ad fin.: adpiecav thy Soxdv yadapais tais ddvoect Kad 
ov dua yelpos Exovres, “they let fall the beam with the chains 
loosened, and not holding them up in their hands;” where the 
secondary predicate of the participle explains the tertiary predicate 
of the adjective. Id. 1. 49,§ 4: evérpnoay rds oxnvas épnpovs, 
“they burned the tents, deserted as they were (or, as they found 
them deserted),” where we have in the tertiary predicate the same 
idiom as that which we have already noticed in the secondary 
predicate (above, 442, (), (bb)). Id.1.77,§4: dura ta xa? buds 
QUTOVS voptpa TOIs adAOLS ExeTe, “the domestic institutions which 
you have repel all intercourse with other Greeks.” 

When the tertiary predicate appears in the form of an absolute 
case of the participle, which may be considered logically as a 
secondary predicate, it may be accompanied by the tertiary pre- 
dication of an adjective, as in Thucyd. 1. 35, § 4: vauricjs xal ove 
nretpwtioos tHS Evppaylas Sidopévns ovy opola 7 adXoTpiwors, 
‘‘ as the alliance which is offered is naval and not continental, the 
alienation of it is not the same.” Or two participles absolute may 
be placed side by side in different tenses, as Thucyd. 1. 75, § 2: 
Kal Tivev Kal Non atrootavrwv KaTeotpaypéveov, “and some having 
revolted (as a single act), and in consequence being reduced to a 
state of subjection’’ (442, (a)). 


For the case where the tertiary predicate has the article, see 
above, 394, (8), (0). 


491 The article, which distinguishes the subject of this tertiary 
predicate (above, 400, (v)), is sometimes replaced by the demon- 
strative, as in azrop@ ye T@de cUmTreTPAeypEOa Eévm (Eurip. Bacch. 
800), which is equivalent to 6 Eévos odtos, & oupremdéypcOa, 
dmropés tis éoriv. And, in this case, the predicate is often re- 
presented by an interrogative, which is to be explained in the same 
way; for tivas mol’ &pas tacde pow Ooalere; (Soph. Gd. T. 2), 
conveys the same meaning as Tives eloly ai Edpar aide, as poe 
Ooatere; “what are these supplicatory seats, which I see you oc- 
cupying here?” 


492 The words, which occur as secondary predicates in the 
nominative, are of most frequent use as tertiary predicates in the 
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oblique cases; especially those which appear as secondary predi- 
cates of time and place. We have a remarkable instance of both 
of these in the same sentence in Pind. Pyth. Iv. 9, 10: «ai ro 
Mydelas ros ayxoploal éRdoua Kal ovv Sexata yevea Onparoy, 
‘and might bring back (recall) Medea’s saying when seventeen 
generations had passed away since it was uttered at Thera.” Asa 
general rule the participle has the most extensive employment as 
a tertiary predicate. For while other words are discriminated from 
their immediate subject by the article prefixed to the latter, the 
participle is sufficiently distinguished by the absence of the article 
in its own case. And the student cannot be too early impressed 
with the fact, that the participle without the article can never be 
rightly rendered by the relative sentence with a definite antecedent, 
which is equivalent to the participle wth an article. 


493 The following examples show the connexion between the 
tertiary predicate and the secondary predication in the nominative ; 
Thucyd. 111. 57: ov yap adavn xpiveite tiv Slenyv ryvde, érasvov- 
pevot 5€ rept ovd nuav weumrov, in which adav7 and peyray are 
tertiary predicates, and ézraivovyevoe a secondary predicate in the 
nominative; thus, “this judgment, which you will give, will not be 
unknown ; for you, the judges, are praised, and we, the parties, are 
free from reproach.” Xen. Anad. iv. 1, § 13: cyoralay éroiouy 
THY Tropelav WoAAa SytTa Ta virotuyia, “the beasts of burden being 
many made the march slow;” Thucyd. I. 34, fin.: 6 éAayiotas 
Tas petapedelas ex Tod yapiterOas Tois évaytiows AapBavev acdha- 
Aéoratos av diatedoin, “he, whose regrets from conferring favours 
on his enemies are fewest, would pass through life most safely;” 
Id. Iv. 85, § 4: ry airiay ovy Ew mictyy arodexvivat, adr’ 7 
aducoy thy édevbeplay émipepe 4 acbevns cal advvatos ‘Tinwphoas 
ta mpos "A@nvaious, nv eriwow, adiyOas, “I shall not be able to 
establish my reasons so as to produce conviction (below, 497); but 
it will either appear that the freedom which I am offering is unsup- 
ported by justice, or that I am come here weak and unable to give 
a good account of the Athenians, in case they attack us;” Plat. 
Gorg. p. 494 B: ovxody avaykn y', av mor émtppéen, todd Kat 
TO amiov elvat Kal peyaN attra ta tpypata tals éxpoais; “is it 
not necessary that, if it flows in with a full stream, what runs off 
should be abundant, and that the orifices for the outfalls should be 
somewhat large?’’ And for a number of predicates in the objective 
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sentence; where they are logically secondary, but grammatically 
tertiary, see the same passage at C: Suvayevoy wAnpobdvra yaipovra 
evdainoves Sv, “being able, because he takes pleasure in being 
satiated, to live happily.” 


494 Sometimes it is only necessary to connect the predicate 
contained in the participle with that contained in the finite verb, by 
introducing a copulative conjunction: thus, as we render 7A\6ev 
ayov, “he came and brought”’ (442, (a)), we may render yur tes 
dpuww elye nal éExaornv nuépay wov avtH tixroveay, “a certain 
woman had a hen, and it laid her an egg every day.” 


495 But if the oblique case is connected with a preposition, it 
becomes necessary to express this preposition by a relative sentence 
or some descriptive word. Thus (above, 493) in Thucyd. m1. 57, 
the word “ parties’’ is necessary to give the full force of aepi. So 
also in the following cases of participles: 


(2) The substantive has the article: aoOevés dv arpos iayvovras 
tovs éyOpous (Thucyd. 1. 36), “being weak, while his enemies, 
with whom he stands in contrast (apos), will be strong;” and dAXws 
Te Kal vTrevOuvov THY Trapalveow EyovTas impos avevOuvoy THY UpeETE- 
pav axpoaccy (Id. 111. 43), “especially as the advice which we give 
is responsible, as contrasted (spos) with the freedom from responsi- 
bility with which you listen to us,” or “especially as the advice 
which we give is responsible, whereas you, the listeners, who stand 
in contrast to us (mpés), are irresponsible.” Iad. 1. 74, § 3: azo te 
OiKoUpLevwv TOY TodEwWY Kal él TH TO NowTrdY véwerOat, “ the cities 
from which they came (a7ré) being still inhabited, and having the 
prospect of being so for the future.” 


(8) When the substantive has not the article: déd.ev pn) ert 
Sueyvwopevny xpiow KaSiotopeba (Thucyd. 111. 53), “we fear that 
what we have to meet (é7rt) is a prejudged decision.” 


(y) When there is no substantive: paxpyyopety ev eiddow ov 
Bovropevos (Thucyd. 11. 36), “ because I do not wish to enlarge 
on the subject, when my hearers (ev) are well acquainted with it;” 
ef. Id. 111. 53: apds eiddtas travra NedeFeTau, “those, to whom the 
speech will have been addressed (zpos), know all about it.” Plat. 
Resp. p. 515 E: et tus avtov édxor Bia 8a tpayelas Tis avaBa- 
gwews xal avaytous ovens, “if any one were to drag him up when 
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the ascent (8:2), by which he has to mount, is so rugged and 
steep ;” Id. Protag. p.332 E: wparretrat Sé 7d pev Ud cwdpoovrns, 
70 Se vd adpootvns; val. évavrins; Tavu ye. ovxovy vird evavrioy 
dvrwv; val. évavriov dpa éotlv appooivn cwdppoovrns. “ The one 
is done by discretion, the other by folly, is it not? Yes. Con- 
trariwise? Of course. Accordingly, the things, by which they are 
done (v2), are opposites. Yes. Therefore folly is the opposite of 
discretion.” Thucyd. 1. 69, § 2: ot yap Spavres BeBovdrcupévor 
mpos ov Sieyvwxdras 76 Kat ov péddovres errépxovrat, “for those, 
who act after deliberation, advance at once and without delay, 
while those, whom they attack (mpds), have not yet come to a 
decision.” 

Obs. This form of the tertiary predicate is particularly observable 
when the participle represents a local predicate (above, 442, (6)). Thus 
we have in Herod. v. 29: éy aveornxvin Tq xwpy, “in the country where 


it extends upwards from the coast.” The xaréBnoav és ro aorv, which 
follows, shows that this is the meaning intended. 


496 . The use of the tertiary predicate with a preposition is not 
limited to participles, though they are best adapted for this con- 
struction. The adjective sometimes appears in the same kind of 
construction. Thus Dem. zn Lacrit. 930, 1.13: éxetvov tov veavi- 
axov tov Saveisavra éEnrarnoay ws én’ édevbépors Tois ypnpace 
Save.fouevot, “they deceived that young man, who advanced the 
money, by the pretence that the property, on which they borrowed 
it (é7t), was free from all incumbrance.” 


497 Sometimes, as might be expected (above, 405, Obs. 2), the 
tertiary predicate approximates to the illative sentence. This pro- 
lepsis implies that the quality denoted by the adjective is conveyed 
to the object by the verb. As in Pind. Ol. v.4: ray cay modw 
avEwv NaoTpodov, i.e. wate AaoTpodoy elvat, “increasing thy city 
so as to make it a nurser of population.”’ Similarly, with a kind 
of figura etymologica, in Thucyd. Iv. 17: rovs Adyous paxpotépous 
qapa 70 eiwOos ov pnxuvodpmev, i.e. wate paxporépous elvat, “ we 
will not spin out our speech so as to make it more prolix, contrary 
to our usual practice.” ‘This idiom is found even in Latin, which 
has no article; as in Pers. 1. 17: 

liquido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile collueris, 
le. ut mobile fiat ; 
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and even in the nominative, as in Juv. I. 83: 
paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa, 
le. tta ut mollia ferent. 


498 The Greek idiom did not even shrink from a negative use 
of this prolepsis ; thus we have in Soph. Antig. 856: 
Tov & éuoy morpwov abdaxputov 
ovdels hitwv orevatel, 
i.e. Mote ov daxpvovety autor, “no friend bewail my fate, so that it 
remains unwept.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITION, AND ON THE 
MOODS, AND NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


§ I. General Principles. 


499 WE have thus far discussed at length all that concerns 
the elements of the simple proposition. It remains that we should 
examine the doctrine of co-ordinate and subordinate sentences. In 
passing to this part of our subject, we have to remember that the 
secondary predication, even when expressed by a single word, and 
that too a mere particle, may be equivalent to a conditional propo- 
sition (above, 436), and as this is really a relative sentence, which 
under other circumstances might be expressed by a mere epithet 
(above, 393, (b)), we must see that the due consideration of the 
hypothetical proposition connects itself immediately with certain 
elements in the analysis, to which the simple sentence has been 
submitted, and that, as far as the conditional clause is adverbial or 
relative, it deserves to be treated by itself, and as a sort of transition 
to the doctrine of those sentences which have an external appear- 
ance of greater distinctness and independence. It has been already 
remarked (above, 384), that there are two kinds of hypothetical 
propositions, and that they always contain two sentences. In the 
conditional hypothetical, these sentences are connected as antecedent 
and relative. In the disjunctive hypothetical, both sentences are 
relative. The one kind, therefore, may be referred to the doctrine 
of adverbial or dependent sentences: the other will fall under the 
class of co-ordinate sentences. In accordance with the principles, 
which we have now stated, we confine ourselves at present to the 
adverbial forms of the hypothetical propositions. 


§ Il. Conditional Propositions. 


500 In the conditional hypothetical, the conditional or relative 
sentence 18 called the protasis (apéracts), while the sentence which 
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follows is called the apodosis (dmddecis). It thus appears, that 
what is logically consequent, is grammatically antecedent. 


501 The protasis of a conditional proposition is most generally 
and regularly expressed by the relative particle e/, and when it is 
thought necessary to express an antecedent to this relative, the par- 
ticle dy, or in epic Greek xéy, appears in the apodosis. These par- 
ticles are shortened forms of the antithetic prepositions ava and 
«ata (above, 481, Obs.). 


502 There are four classes of conditional propositions, which 
imply respectively 

I, Possibility, without the expression of uncertainty: ef tt 
éyet, Sidwor= “if he has anything, he gives it” =st quid 
habet, dat. 

II. Uncertainty, with some small amount of probability: dap 
te éyn, Sooes = “if he shall have anything (which is not im- 
probable), he will give it” =s guid habeat, dabit. 


TII. Mere assumption, without any subordinate idea: ef te 
Eyor, Sidon av = “if he were to have anything (i.e. as often 
as he had anything), he would give it’’=s¢ guid habeat, det. 


IV. Impossibility, i.e. when we wish to indicate that the thing 
is not 80: ? 


(a) ef te elyev, Sov dv=“' if (which is not the case) he had 
anything, he would give it” = guid haberet, daret. 

(6) ef te Eoyer, ESwxev avy =“ if (which was not the case) he 
had had anything, he would have given it” =st quid 
habuisset, dedisset. 


These four classes will be best illustrated by the following 


examples: 


(2) The first class includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the apodosis is expressed by the indicative without ay, or by 
the imperative, and it will be found in all cases that there is a mere 
expression of possibility, that, in fact, the protasis and apodosis are 
merely correlative sentences, in which the fact assumed and its con- 
sequence are placed on precisely the same footing. ‘Thus we have 


(aa) The present or perfect in the protasis. Xen. Mem. 11. 1, 
§ 28: ef rovs Oeovs trews elval cot Bovre, Oeparrevréov [earl] Tous 
. 68 
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eovs, “if you wish the gods to be propitious to you, you must 
worship the gods;’’ Plat. Crit. p. 43 D: e¢ ravry rots Oeois [éori} 
girov, TavTn éorw, “if it is pleasing to the gods in this way, so be 
it;’’ Isocr. Paneg. § 28: ef pvOwdrs 6 Adyos yéyovev, ws avTe@ Kat 
vov pnOnvat mpoonxe, “if the story is fabulous, it is nevertheless 
proper that it should be spoken on this occasion.” 


(bb) The future in the protasis. Xen. Cyr. 11. 1, § 8: ef re 
meiovrat Mndo, eis Ilépoas ré Seevoy ke, “if the Medes shall 
suffer anything, the danger will extend to the Persians ;”’ Id. Anab. 
Iv. 7, §3: 19 orparia oun Eote Ta ererndeva, et on AnNYroueOa Td 
xwptov, “unless we shall take the place, there are no provisions for 
the army.” 


(cc) A past tense in the protasis. Thucyd. 111. 54: e% re dAdo 
éyévero émixivduvoy, tavtwy peréoyopev, “if any other danger 
arose, we took our share in all;” Id. Jbid. 55: e¢ avoorhvas ovn 
nOcrAnoapev, ove noixodpev, “if we refused to separate ourselves, 
we did no wrong ;’’ Id. did. 65: ef éuayopeba nad rHv ynv eSnovpev, 
adixovpev, “if we fought and ravaged the land, we are in the 
wrong.”’ 


(8) The second class includes all conditional propositions, in 
which the protasis is expressed by éay and the subjunctive, and in 
which the apodosis is the future indicative or some virtual equiva- 
lent. Plat. Euthyd. p. 288 c: ro é€ns rovrou weipdoopas, Grws ay 
Suvapar, SeNOeiv, dv ws exxarécwpas, k.T.r., KAL AUTW OTTOVOaON- 
tov, ‘“‘I will endeavour, in such way as I shall be able, to investi- 
gate what follows, if in any way (as is probable) I can induce them, 
&c., and if they will be in earnest.’’ And the subjunctive with ov 
py, being equivalent to the future, is also used in the apodosis to 
éav (below, 545). But the present and even the perfect may take 
the place of the future (above, 423, (aa), (2), 425, (c)), and thus we 
find the following constructions: Xen. Anab. 1. 8,§ 12: xay rodro 
viknowpev, avd’ nyiv tretrointat, “and if we shall have conquered 
in this, every thing is (will be) at once effected for us;’’ Dem. Ol. 
II. § 12: amas Noyos, av arn ta mpaypara, para Te palveras xai 
xevoy, “all speaking, if actions are wanting, appears to be some- 
thing vain and empty.’”’ It will be seen that in the expression of 
repeated acts (below, 580, (a)), the subjunctive with Gray, &c. is 
the regular protasis to the present or future indicative, 
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(y) The third class includes all cases, in which the supposition 
is transferred from the region of fact and reality to that of imagina- 
tion, when we have merely an idea, which may or may not admit 
of realization. Examples may occur in which it seems as if the 
possibility of the supposition was excluded by the nature of the 
circumstances themselves; and it may hence be supposed that 
there is an occasional confusion between this class of hypothetical 
propositions and the fourth. But it will always be found on a 
close examination, that, while the latter expressly deny the validity 
of the assumption, the optative always presumes that we are still 
within the limits of a wish or prayer, and that the fulfilment of our 
expectations, however chimerical, is at least supposable for the sake 
of argument. Thus we read in Plat. Resp. p. 359 B, c: ws 5 xal 
ot émitndevovtes advvayla tod adixeiy axovres auto émirndevouat, 
padior av aicbavoipeba, et Towvde Troijcaipev TH Svavoia, “ that 
those who practise justice do so unwillingly through an inability to 
be unjust, we should best perceive, if we were to form the following 
supposition in our imagination ;”’ and a little lower down: ei & dv 
9 éEovaia, jv Aeyw, Torade padoTa, et avTois yévolTo olay TroTé dace 
Suvaywy te T'vyn, “and the liberty of which I am speaking, would 
be nearly as if they got the same power as they say was once ob- 
. tained by Gyges;” and then follows a purely imaginative fable. 
We see the same resolution of the supposition into a mere mental 
conception in exaggerations, such as that in Atsch. Pers. 431: 
xaxav 8 wrAHO0s ovd’ dv et Séx’ jyata orvynyopoiny ovK dv éxtrd7- 
capt aot, “ E could not make up the full tale of our misfortunes, 
not even if I should recite them in order for ten days,’ which is of 
course an extravagant supposition. That the basis of this form of 
the hypothetical proposition is the idea of repeated action, namely, 
that the apodosis is regarded merely as coextensive with the pro- 
tasis, is clear from the use of the optative in the corresponding tem- 
poral sentence (below, 580, (8)). 


(5) With regard to the fourth case the following points deserve 
notice : 

(aa) That the past tenses of the indicative, thus used in the 
hypothetical clause and its apodosis, really exclude the supposition 
which is made, appears clearly from the following examples: 
Thucyd. 111. 53, § 3: 6 pr) pyOels Adyos airiay dv Twapacyot ows, 
eb €X4XOn, cwTHpios av jv, “the non-spoken speech would involve. 
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the charge that sf it had been spoken it would have ensured their 
safety.” Herod. vit. 47: ef roe 4 Sys rod éevyrviou pn evapyns 
ovTw épavn, elyes av THY apyainv yropny, 7 peTéeoTns av; “if the 
vision of your dream had not appeared to you so clear (i.e. if 
it had not been what it was), would you retain your former opinion, 
or would you have changed it?” Hyperid. pro Huzxenippo, col. 
30: lr’ ef pev amépuyes THV ypadny, ovK av Katefrevcato ovbTos 
tov Oeod, érredr 5¢ cuvéBn cor adadvat, EvEévirrrov Set arrodwnévat, 
“if you had been acquitted, my client would not have given a false 
report ‘about the god; but since it so happened that you were 
convicted, Euxenippus must needs be ruined.” 


(bb) When the imperfect is used, the supposition excluded 
has reference properly to the present time, and this reference is 
sometimes directly expressed, as in Thucyd. 1. 71, § 2: pores & av 
mode. ouola tapoicovvres érvyyavete TovTou’ viv 8, apyatorporra 
vuav ta émirndeypata mpds avtovs éotww, ‘you would scarcely 
ensure this, if you were (now) living by the side of a similar state ; 
but now (as the case is) your principles are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with them.” It may appear, however, that this distinction 
is neglected in certain cases. Thus in Demosth. Mid. 523, 10: 
tar’ ed old Gre mar’ dy édeyev odTos Tore, it seems that we ought 
to render it, “I am well assured that he would have said all these 
things at that time.” But the context shows that the meaning 
really is, “I know that he would now be saying all these things, if 
I had adopted the other course.” In Soph. Antig. 388, oyorg 
woO n&ew Seip’ dv éEnvyouv éya, tails cais arrethais als eyetpacOnv 
Tore, compared with Aisch. Ag. 480, ov yap aor nixow pebékew, 
the dy creates so much difficulty that it seems almost necessary to 
read av’ for aya, in the sense of “ back again.” 


(cc) The particle dv may be omitted with the past tense of 
the indicative in the apodosis, by a sort of rhetorical artifice, 
to indicate the certainty of the immediate consequence; thus 
Kurip. Hec. 1111: e¢ 8 px Ppuvydv wupyous weadyras jopev “EX- 
Anvev Sopl, PoBov trapécyev ov pécws bbe Krvros, “did we not 
know that the towers of the Phrygians had fallen by the spear 
of the Greeks, this noise had caused us fear in no slight degree.” 
Id. Troad. 397: Ilapus & Syne rv Acds* ynuas S€ un, ovyadpevor 
TO K7Hdos elyev év Sdpors, “ Paris married Jove’s daughter, but if he 
had not married her he must have continued to keep his marriage 
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affinity in the obscurity which originally belonged to it.” Di- 
philus, ap. Athen. Iv. p. 165 F: e pn ouvpOns Padipm 
érixyyaveyv dv 6 XaSplov Krycurmos, elonynoduny vopov tiv’ ove 
aypnoroyv ws éuol Soxei, “if Ctesippus the son of Chabrias had not 
been intimate with Phedimus, I had introduced a certain law, not 
without its use as I conceive.” The same omission is observed 
in later writers, as in Paul, ad Rom. vu. 7: rh ‘Apapriay ovn 
éyvav, et pn Sia Nowov, “I had not known Sin, but through 
Law.” And we have a corresponding idiom in Latin, as in Juv. 
x. 123: Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset. 
In Greek it is particularly common with the impersonals éypip, 
Ger, @pherov, wpoajKe, eixds qv, akiov jv, Sixavoy Hy, nadov Hy, 
Kanws elye, aioypov qv, Kpelrrov Av, éEnv, evnv, vanpxe, TY, 
EweAAe, and with words expressing an inclination, as ¢SovAduny 
and 70edov. Thus Soph. Electr. 1505 sqq.: ypav 8 evOvs elvas 
Tyvde Tors Tacw Sicny, dott mépa mpaccew ye TAY vouwv Oéret, 
xrelvewy' TO yap Tavodpyov ovx av jv, “it were right that this re- 
tribution were immediately exacted from all, namely, to slay any 
one who wishes to violate the laws, for then villainy would not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 38, § 3: xadrcv 8 qv, ef wal nuaprdvoper, 
rotode pev elas TH petépa opyn, july & aioypov Biacacbas thy 
TovTwy petpioTnta, “it were right, even if we were erring, that 
these should yield to our passion, and then it would be disgrace- 
ful for us to put violence on their moderation.” Aristoph. Ran. 


866: éBovrAdunv pev ov« éplfew evOabe, “I should prefer not to 
contend here.” 


503 Circumstances may occur, under which the apodosis of 
one of these cases may follow the protasis of another: thus, we 
may have the protasis of I. with the apodosis of ITI., as in Soph. 
Antig. 901: 

GAN et pev ovv Tad éeotiv ev Oeois pira, 

qabovres av Evyyvoipev nyapryxotes, 
where a special supposition is followed by a general sentiment. 
We have the protasis of IV. (a), as well as of III., with the apo- 
dosis of III., in Plat. Apol. p. 28 BE: Sewad dy elny eipyacpévos, et 
Tére Euevoy nai éexivduvevoy, viv Se arroAitroyus thy Taki, because 
the facts of his past life are opposed to the mere supposition which 
he makes. We have the protasis of II. with the apodosis of III. 
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in Soph. Gd. T. 216: tay’ éav Orns En wrvav béyerOa, adenv 
AaBos av xavaxovduow covey, “if you shall be willing to hear 
and receive my words, you would get succour and an alleviation of 
your troubles,” where the mind supplies the intervening conse- 
quence, “I will speak, and perhaps my words might produce the 
effect.’ We have the protasis of III. with the apodosis of I. (502, 
(a), (cc)), or of LV. (a), without dy (502, (8), (cc)), in Xen. Cyr. 11. 
1, § 9: éyod pey ay et Exot ws Tayvota Orda errotovpny Tract 
Ilépoass, as this is followed by the second case: xav Tatra trapa- 
oKxevacys nuiy pev Tomes, x.T.r., and immediately preceded by 
the third case: ovd’ et mavres ENOorev Ilépoas, rnOet ye ovy vrrep- 
BanrolpeO’ av tovs mrodepious, before which we have in succession 
(§ 8): ef obTms Eyer, TL av GO Tis KpElTTov evpoe; and ef Te ei- 
covras Mndo., eis Ilépoas 76 Seevov 4£er, we may see that in the 
whole passage the protasis and apodosis are changed to suit the 
various shades of confidence or uncertainty with which the assump- 
tions are put forth. 


504 The apodosis is very often used in cases III. and IV. 
without any protasis, and with the same distinction of meaning as 
if a protasis had been expressed ; thus we have in Soph. 4). 88: 

pévoun av’ 7Ocrov & ay éxtds av tuyxeiv, 
where the optative 13 used, as it very often is, to express a con- 
strained future, “I suppose I must remain,” and the indicative 
expresses, “‘ but if it were possible, I should like to be out of the 
way.” 

505 The most common substitutes for e, in all these cases 
of protasis, are the participle without the article, and the relative 
with indefinite antecedent. Thus we can say, with scarcely any 
difference of meaning: 

I, ef re éyeu 
EyYov Tt | stan 
& Exet 
II. day re eyn 
Eyov Tt | Sacer. 
& av én 
IIk. ef re &you 
EXwv Te | at ay. 
& Exot 
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(a) et re elyev 
Eyov Te | ae av. 


a elyev 


(b) et te Eyer 

Eyov Tt EdwKEV av. 

a& eae 

On the other hand, the infinitive and participle may take 
the place of the finite verb in the apodosis, whenever the latter 
appears in a dependent sentence, which requires either of these 
verb-forms (below, 593, 594). Thus (a) the particle dy is very 
often found with the infinitive after such verbs as olouaz, Sond, 
voit, nyodpat, édmrifw, vrodayBavw, denoting opinion or expec- 
tation, and also after verbs like Aéyw, dnpi, oporoya, vaioyvotpat, 
éuvuys, denoting the expression of the thoughts in words with 
reference to something conditional, as Thucyd. 11. 20: rods "A@n- 
vaious nrmilev tows av érreEcNOelv, nal rH yy ovK av meptidely 
tunOnvac, because in the independent sentence we should have had 
laws av ered Oorev xal ove av wepttdovev. It is more than doubtful 
whether the future infinitive is ever used with dv. Instances are 
found in some of the existing texts, but they seldom stand the 
test of criticism (see Preface to Thucydides, p. x1). We find ay 
with the infinitive used substantively, as Thucyd. vit. 62: da to 
Brarrew av Td THs értoTnpns, “on account of the fact that it 
would be a hindrance to the application of our skill.” (b) The 
apodotic use of the participle with av is generally found in ob- 
jective, relative and causal sentences; as Thucyd. I. 76: ed lopev 
pon av jooov vas AvIrnpovs yevouévous, “We are quite convinced 
that you would not have been less vexatious,’ where the protasis 
is €¢ vropeivaytes amnyOnobe. Plat. Crit. p. 480: trav padiws 
atroxrivvuvteay Kat avaBwwoKopévov y' av, “of those who would 
without hesitation slay and restore to life again.” Thucyd. 1. 73: 
advvatav av dvtwy mpos vais TwoAdas adAndols Bonbeiv, “as they 
would have been unable to assist one another when opposed to so 
many ships.” Xen. Anab.1.1,§10: ws obtm@ mepryevdpevos av 
Tov avrictaciwrey, “on the ground that he would in this way 
have kept the better of his political opponents.’ On the repetition 
of dv with the participle when it ie belongs to the verb of the 
sentence, see below, 508, (a). 
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506 The student must observe, that as dy is the antecedent of 
ei, when such an indefinite antecedent requires to be expressed, and 
both dy and tis of ds, we may write day=ei dv and ds dy, or 
doris, or doTis ay if we wish to express the English ‘“ whenso- 
ever” or “whosoever,” in regard to the present or future apodosis, 
that is, in those cases when these indefinite antecedents are not 
expressed in the apodosis. 


507 The following is the general rule respecting the use of 
av (xe, xev) in the formation of conditional propositions. (1) With 
the optative dy is always used in the apodosis, seldom, if ever, in 
the protasis. (2) The subjunctive never stands in the apodosis, 
but always in the protasis, and is generally attended by av. With 
regard to the former of these rules, it is to be observed that a 
complete hypothetical proposition with its apodosis may be occa- 
sionally included in the sentence with ed, and in this case dy may 
be used with the included apodosis. Thus in Demosth. Mid. p. 582, 
ad fin.: €% ovtot, ypnyata éxovres, pn mpoowr av, there is 
an included protasis in the participle éyorres, and the sentence 
involved is e¢ ovTot ypynyata Eyovev, ovK av mpoowro, 80 that the 
full meaning is as follows: ‘“‘if they, on the supposition that 
they had money, would not part with it.” Similarly in Isocr. 
Archid. p. 120, ad fin.: e¢ pmdets av vudy akiwoeve Gv atrootepov- 
Hevos THS Watpisos, “if no one of you, on the supposition that he 
was deprived of his country would, on that supposition, think it 
worth while to live.’ With regard to the latter rule, we shall 
see that this does not apply to the Homeric use of the subjunctive 
mood (below, 513). 


508 (a) In the apodosis dy is always placed after the word 
which produces the greatest influence on the predication, which 
gives its colour to the sentence, and which therefore comes nearest 
to the notion of an antecedent. It is therefore attracted to nega- 
tives, superlatives, demonstrative pronouns, interrogatives, and 
verbs of thinking. Thus we should write: 


elsrot av. 
a> A » 
taut ay elzro.. 
4 A 
padtor’ ay elo. Tavta. 
9 a 
ovk av padtora eltroe Tavita. 
b a > A a 
eddxouv av éuol taita padiota eimeiv. 
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OUK av €OoKouv euol Taita pandora elev. 
Ti ovy av edoxovy col padtoTa elmely ; 

As a result of this rule respecting the position of av, it may 
be repeated when there is more than one emphatic word in the 
sentence. This is particularly the case with the negative, and 
there are instances in which the repetition follows immediately, as 
Eurip. Troad. 456: ovxér’ av dOavous av; Id. Heracl. 721: 0d- 
vos © av ovx av; Arist. Lys. 361: dovny av ov« av elyov. And 
we may have a double repetition in the same sentence, as in Eurip. 
Andr. 916: ove dv & x euois Sopots Brérrovo’ dv avyas tape 
éxaprrour av-réyn; Id. Troad. 1233: adaveis av ovres ovK av 
vpwnOeiwev dv Movoais. When a participle appears in these pas- 
sages, the student must be on his guard against the error, into 
which some inaccurate scholars have fallen, of supposing that the 
repeated dy belongs to this form of the verb. For example, the 
first dv belongs, like the second, to the finite verb or infinitive which 
follows in Soph. Gd, 7. 446: ou@eis 1’ ay ove av adyuvass wréov. 
Herod. Vil. 139: dpavres av éypjoavre dv. Thucyd. v1.18: vopi- 
gate TO Te PavrAov Kal To pécov Kal TO Tavu axpiBés av Evyxpabey 
Madar’ ay ioyve. 

On the other hand dy is omitted in the apodosis, when it is 
easily supplied from a parallel sentence, as in Adsch. Agam. 1049: 
qeiOot av, et treiOor, areOoins 8 tows. Xen, Hier. 11,§ 11: ov 
provov giro’ av, adda Kal ép@o um’ avOporrev. 


(b) In the protasis av always follows the relative word, which 
expresses the condition, such as 6s, d7rws, ws, &c. (above, 503); and 
it coalesces with ed, dre, é7retd7), which become éap, drav, érretdav, Kc. 
These combinations are always followed by the subjunctive mood; 
whence the rule for beginners: Melativa et particule relative cum 
av subjunctivum exigunt. 


SI. General Rules respecting the Use of the Moods in 


Conditional Propositions. 


509 In the Attic writers it is only the indicative mood which 
can, without the aid of the indefinite antecedent dv,-form thé 
apodosis of a conditional proposition. Of course, it is only this 
mood which can stand by itself in a categorical proposition. 

69 
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510 Only the indicative and optative, assisted by ay, can form 
the apodosis of a conditional proposition, and, with very rare and 
doubtful exceptions, dy is used only with past tenses of the indica- 
tive. In the passages quoted by the grammarians as instances of 
the use of av with the future indicative (Xen. Cyr. vit. 5, § 21; 
iv. 5,49; Thucyd. 1.140; Plat. Phad. p.610¢; Crito, p. 53c; 
Resp. p. 615; Eurip. Andr. 464; Dinarch. in Dem. § 111), the 
best modern editors have either omitted the ay or changed the 
future into the optative. 


511 The other moods and the participles belong to the pro- 
tasis or to the adverbial sentence; except that the participle and 
infinitive may be converted into subjects by prefixing the article 
(above, 400, (a), 5, c), and that the participle may form the pri- 
mary predicate of a sentence (above, 420), and the infinitive or 
participle may express the apodosis of a condition (505). 


512 It is the practice in most treatises on Greek syntax to 
discuss the uses of the moods according to their conjugational 
subdivisions. This is false in theory and mischicvous in practice. 
The functions of a mood should be separately stated with reference 
to the different kinds of sentences in which they may appear. An 
examination, however, of the use of the moods in conditional pro- 
positions, amounts, in effect, to a general discussion of their dis- 
tinctive employments. 


§ IV. The Suljunctwve and Optative in Conditional 
| Propositions. 


513 It has been already remarked (292), that these moods are 
by-forms of the future and aorist. The subjunctive was originally 
a determinate tense, like the future, and signified “the probable 
occurrence of something after the time of speaking” (422, (a)). The 
optative, as an aorist, signified “the probable occurrence of some- 
thing after the time specified” (422, (8)). Thus, in Homer, we find 
these forms uscd as tenses in categorical predications. 


_(a) The subjunctive opposed to the aorist: 
ov ‘yap Tw Tolovs Woy dvepas, ovde Swpuat (Il, 1. 262), 


i.e. “for Ihave not yet seen such men, nor is it probable that I 
shall beliold such men hereafter.” 
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(b) ‘The optative parallel with the aorist: 
o € Xepwastov raBe Xetpi, 


Tvdedns, péya epyov, 3 ov dum avdpe éporev 
olot viv Bporot eice (Il. v. 303), 


i.e. “he, Tydeides, took up a great stone, which tt 1s not probable 
that men of our time would take up, if similar circumstances were 
to occur.” 


This categorical or apodotic use of the optative without dy is 
common not only in Homer, but in Pindar (see OJ. 111. fin., 1x. 80, 
xX. fin.; Pyth. tv. 118, x. 21) and the bucolic poets (see Theoer. VIII. 
20: Mosch. 111. 108), 


514 With this signification of probability is intimately con- 
nected the implied ground of such probability, namely, frequent 
occurrence; insomuch that in later Attic Greek the adverb zroA- 
Aaxis, “ often, ” is used in a protasis to signify “perchance” or 
probably,” i.e. “as often happens” (Heindorf, ad Plat. Pheed. 
p: 19). “Hence we find, that, in the protasis of conditional propo- 
sitions, the subjunctive, preceded by the conditional words and apy 
(506), and the optative without ay (507), presume a repetition or 
frequency of occurrence. If the subjunctive is followed by its cog- 
nate tense the future, we have seen that the conditional proposition 
looks to a probable result; if the optative is followed by another 
optative with dv, we have a mere supposition (499): 


& dv ) éyn, Seéce, “whatever he shall have, or as often as he 
éay Te shall have anything, he will give it.” 


a Exot, Sid0in av, “ whatever he might have, or as often as he 
el Tt had anything, he would give it.” : 


But if the continuous present and past tenses are used in the 
apodosis, the implication of frequency is more strongly marked : 


os av idn, eracvel, “whomsoever he Sees, ag often ‘as he sees 
€av Tivas them, he praises.” 


ols iSot, émnver, ““whomsoever he saw, as often as he saw 
el Tivas them, he praised.” | 


Where the present tense presumes the fact, the imperfect as- 
sumes it, 
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515 ‘If in this last case the frequency of action requires a 
more distinct reference to the condition, the antecedent dy may 
be appended to the imperfect indicative, to the frequentative in 
-cxov (331, 351), and even to the aorist indicative; thus we may 
write, with nearly the same signification : 


Tr nvet 
” ? U ” 
et Tivas ve emnvel av 
mY t ol, 3 4 w e ?) 
ois érrawvéecxey av (Tonict: 


eTrnverey ay 
When the apodosis alone appears, the student will generally 
find it casy to supply from the context the frequentative protasis. 


$16 Both the subjunctive and optative may appear in the 
protasis without any expression of the apodosis, and often without 
any relative word. Their signification in this usage is in strict 
accordance with their original meaning,—namely, the subjunctive 
commands or deliberates concerning that which is present: the 
optative wishes or prays that something may become present. 


(a) omevdmper, éyxovaper ryyot jot, yépov (Kurip. Hee. 505), 
“let us hasten, let us make all speed; lead me on, old man,” 
Interrogatively: 
elrapey y ovyapuev; 4 TL Spacouev; (Id. Jon, 758), 
“must we speak, or hold our peace? or what shall we do?” 


(b) Without ec: 
@® Tat, yévolo Tatpds evTuYérTeEpos, 
Ta § GAN Gpuotos Kai yévo’ dy ov KaKes 
(Soph. .Aj7. 550), 
‘my son, mightest thou be more fortunate than thy father, but 
like him in all other respects, and then thou wouldest not be a 
bad man,” 


With e¢ or as: | 
ef poe yévorro POoyyos év Bpayioos (Eurip. Hee. 830), 
“Qh! if I had a voice in my arms!” 
as 6 tabe tropwy orolTo (Soph, Electr. 126), 
“Oh! that he who has done these things were destroyed !” 
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517 In this sense the indicative is often used with ed, €¢ yap, 
lOc, and especially in the case of @pedAov, which appears either 
with or without these particles, and followed by the infinitive. 
This presumes, like the corresponding protasis (502), that the wish 
cannot be realized. Thus we find 

ele cou tToTE cuveyevouny (Xen. Mem. 1. 2, § 46), 
“Qh! if I had been with you there!” (which I was not). 
el? per "Apyos aad Starracbar oxados 
Koryor és alay xvavéas Luprdpyasas! 
(Eurip. Med. init.), 


“Oh! if the Argo had not been obliged (as it was) to fly through the 
Symplegades to the Colchian land!” 


518 The mere wish is often expressed interrogatively by the 
optative with ads av, “Oh! how could it be done!” as 


TOS av opty euspavns 
Epy@ ryevoiwny ws pw Eecbe TM pooginrr 3 
(Soph. Phil. 531), 


“Oh! how could I show my gratitude by my actions!” 


§ V. The Imperative in Conditional Propositions, 


519 The imperative differs very little in any of its usage 
from the subjunctive. 


520 It sometimes appears, like édy with the subjunctive, as 

the conditional protasis of the future; thus, 
Oarre pe, Ste Taxtota, mUXas ’Aldao mrepjcw 
(Hom. Zi. xx. 71), 
i.e. “the sooner you bury me, the sooner I shall pass the gates of 
Hades,” dav pe ws taxtota Oamrns, TUNas ’A, ws T. TEpHTO. 
Also with «af interposed ; as 
NaPE, Kal elcer (Plato, Theetet. 154 c), 

“take it, and you will know,” i.e. day AaB7js, cioes, 


521 In its more common use, as a hortative, deliberative, or 
imperative form, we have already seen that the subjunctive often 
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takes the place of this mood, with this difference, that except in 
prohibitions, when both moods are employed, the subjunctive is 
used for the first person, and the imperative for the second. This 
appears most clearly when ae are both used in aa ac or 
antithesis; thus, 


A. owra B. cot y & Katapate cute ‘yo; 


‘A. Hold your tongue, i.e. you must hold your tongue. 
B, What! must I hold my tongue for you?” 


TKOTTOMEY KOLA, Kal EL K.T.r., avTireye, Kai Gol TreicopaL 
(Plato, Crito, 48), 
“let us consider the matter together, and if you can, confute me, 
and I will give way.” 


522 The imperative is often a mere exclamation, a8 in ei7é, 
aye, hépe, ide, S00, &c. And these imperatives are often prefixed 
to the first person of the subjunctive to urge the deliberation ; thus, 


dépe, th cou 86 Kxatadpayeiv, 
‘come, what must I give you to eat!” 


523 The future, which is the regular apodosis of the subjunc- 
tive and imperative, is often used to express the latter, chiefly, how- 
evcr, in interrogative-negative and in prohibitive sentences ; as 


maives, ov oxévecOe; (Plat. Symp, 212 pd), 
‘slaves, go at once and see!” (below, 540). 


524 From the interchange of the imperative, subjunctive, and 
future in other cases, arise some uses of the former which may 
remind us of the fact (above, 293), that the imperative differs from 
the indicative only in the form of the person-endings. Thus, on the 
one hand, we find constructions in which a question is followed by 
an imperative ; such as 


ola? ovv Spdoes, « ws aTraipopyey yOoves ; 
Odncov yuiv ctrov, ov omavitouev 


(Eurip. Cycl. 131—3), 


“dost know what thou must do, in order that we may sail away 
from this land? Furnish us with corn, of which we are in 
want.” 
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Or by a prohibition ; as . 
ola ws perevfet Kad sedges davel ; 
Ta XpynoTa py aot AvTpa daivécOw Tote 
(Id. Afed. 600, 1), 
‘“‘dost know how thou must alter thy prayers and appear wiser? 
Let not good things ever appear grievous to thee.”’ 


But, on the other hand, we find that the future of the relative 
clause in the question 7s atinacted into the imperative which follows ; 
thus we have 

olaof ovv od ae pnt anootracOys Bia, .T.r. 
(Id. ZHec. 225), 
“dost know what ve must do?—neither be torn away by 
force,’ &c. 


And even with a sentence interposed : 
I. oloda vv & pot yevécGo ; 
@. cov To onpaivew Tobe. 


I. Seopa tots E€voure wpdcbes (Id. Iph. Taur. 1204), 


“7, Dost know what must be done for me? 
Th. Thou must tell me this. 
I. Put chains on the foreigners.” 


The Latin comedian, from not understanding this idiom, has 
endeavoured to al is it by a transposition, tange sed scin’ quomodo 
(Plaut. Ftud. ur. 5, 18), which has misled Bentley and other 
scholars, 


525 We find the imperative in deliberative interrogations, 
without any direct evidence of such an attraction ; as 
Ti ov; © TOAAaKIS EpwTa, KEicIw Vopos Hpi; 
(Plat. Legg. p. 801 p), 


“what then ?—according to my repeated question, m must a law be 
laid down?” 


This probably arises from a transition, by means of ort, from 
the direct to the oblique oration. This transition is distinctly seen 
in the following passages: tows ay elrrovev, Sri, "1. Yeoxpares, p17) 
Oaipate ta Neyopueva (Plat. Crit. 50). By the side of the future: 
vpn Sei€ac ori, Ov pev édpievtar, mpos Tovs p auuvopevous KTAa- 
Pwaav, ols Sé yevvaiov, x.7.., avavtayovoto. at? avTav ovK 


amiace (Thucyd. 1v. 92). 
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§ VI. The Infinitive as a Substitute for the Imperative. 


526 The infinitive, or adverbial mood, does not take its place 
in the protasis, except as a substitute for the imperative. As an 
adverb, or secondary predicate, it is appended to the finite verb, 
which contains the main predication, as an explanatory adjunct 
(above, 468). In the same way, however, as the gerundive, or 
inflected form of the infinitive, assumes to itself a significance of 
obligation, which is properly conveyed by the substantive-verb 
(above, 423), the earlier Greck writers use the infinitive, without 
the substantive-verb on which it depends, as an imperative, to 
express what must or ought to take place. Thus, 


kal Tait ia 
elaw Noyifov, Kav AaBys p eYrevopevoy, 
ddoxew ew 75n pavtixh nde ppoveiv 
(Soph. Gd. T. 462). 


527 Sometimes also as the expression of a wish or prayer; as 
© Zed, exyevérOas por "A@Onvalovs ticac@a (Herod. v. 105), where 
it cannot be said that the substantive-verb is necessarily under- 
stood ; for we might say in English, “Oh! that it might be allowed 
to me, &ec.,” and the Latin utinam marks a similar dependent 
clause. | 


§ VII. Zhe Negative Particles un and ov. 


528 The distinction between yy and ov depends upon their 
respective applicability to the different members of a conditional 
proposition. For 

Mn belongs to the protasis ; 

Ov to the apodosis or to the categorical proposition ; in other 
Words, 

M7 negatives a supposition, i. ¢, it prohibits or forbids ; 

Ov negatives an affirmation, ie. it affitms that the case is 

not so; 


br, to express the rule according to the principles already laid down, 
guy 13 used in all those depctident sententes which are virtually or 
formally hypothetical; consequently pj is used (1) with the parti- 
tiple in the hypothesis; (2) after particles expressing a condition 
br supposition, as et, €av, éreday, Otay; (3) after particles implying 


oe 
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the purpose or motive, as iva, d7rws, Sppa; (4) after relatives and 
relative particles with an indefinite antecedent expressed or under- 
stood; (5) in all expressions of a wish; (6) in all prohibitions; 
and (7) with the infinitive as representing an adverbial sentence ; 
whereas ov is used in all other cases. 


The following are comprehensive examples: (a) «7 in the 
protasis by the side of ov in the apodosis, Plat. Phed. 76 E: e¢ pr 
ravta éott, ovde trade, “if what has been said is not the case, 
neither is what follows ;”’ (6) 4 in the prohibition by the side of 
ov in the categorical negation, Eurip. Alc. 690: pe) Ovijoy’ varép 
todd avépes, ovd’ eyo apo cov, “do not die for me, and I will not 
die for you;”’ (c) 4 in the negation of a wish and in an indefi- 
nite relative sentence by the side of ov with the optative in the 
apodosis, Soph. Antig. 676: 

éyo 5 Grrws od pur Aéyers OpOds TaAde 

ovT ay Suvaipny pnt émotaipny réyew, 
i.e. “but I neither could be able, nor may I know how to say, in 
what way (i.e. any way in which, below, 532) you are not right 
in what you say.” 


§ VIII. My tin the Protasis. 


@ 


529 The following are special examples of yn in dependent 
sentences, implying an assumption, a wish, or a prohibition: 


(a) Indicative: e¢ yx) yiyverac, ‘if it does not come to pass,” 
and so of the other tenses. ; 


(b) Imperative: pn xdérre, “do not steal” (in general). 

(c) Subjunctive: py «réyrys (more rarely px KrAfes), “do 
not steal” (this particular thing: above, 427, (cc), (a,)) ; 

éay pn yévnrtat, “if it shall not come to pass.”’ 

(d) Optative: js yévorro, “may it not come to pass” = “oh! 
if it could be avoided!” 

ei pur) yévorro, “if it were not to come to pass.” 


(e) Infinitive: Oot arodtrar, un pe Sovrcias Tuyeiv, “let me 
not incur slavery ;”” 


TO pn yevér Oat, “the supposition that it has not come to pass;’’ 
70 
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SéS0xrat Tas vais pnw éxreiy, “it has been determined that 
the ships are not yet to sail out.”’ 

(See below, 594, 596). 

(f) Participle: 7 dpav, “if he abstains from doing.” 

Obs. 1 My with the participle signifies “if not” (#1 non), and gene- 
rally accompanies a positive apodosis; 7 ov with the participle signifies 
“unless,” and is always attached to a negative apodosis; thus: orav § 
ixnrat, THvuauT éyw Kaxos py Spay ay etnv wavG oo adv SydAot Geos (Soph. 
Gd. T. 76), i.e. 8 non factam. 

oux éfeAevoeo Oat epacay py ov wAnpeos eovros TOU KixAov (Herod. VL 
106), Le. nist gquum plena esset luna. And the same applies, when the 
main sentence is virtually negative; as 


Svoddyyros yap av etyv rovavde py ov Karouxteipwv édpav (Soph. Ed. 7. 
12), ie. “I should be devoid of all sensibility, I should not be humaue, 
unless I pitied such a band of suppliants.” On this abundance of nega- 
tion see also below, 530, Obs., 603. 


Obs. 2. My is used with the participle without any direct implication 
of a condition, if the sense is carried on from an imperative, so that the 
participle with 47 amounts to a prohibition ; thus, 

éxBaw arnvyns ryode, pH xapat riBets 

Tov gov 700, wvak, ‘IXiov mopOyropa (Asch. Ag. 879), 
“descend from this mule car, and do not place on the ground thy foot, 
O king, seeing that it has trampled upon Ilium.” Cf. Jbid. 493, pyxére 
larrwv after xaipe, and Suppl. 793, pn copay after éride. 


§ IX. Ov in the Categorical Proposition or Apodosis. 


530 The following examples will show the use of ov in abso- 
lute negations. 
(a) Indicative: 
ovy olos re eotiv, “he is not able.” 
(6) Optative with ap: 
ovx av yévoiro, “it would not (under given circumstances) 
come to pass.” 


(c) fParticiple indicating a fact, i.e. a causal or concessive 
sentence : 
ov dpay, ‘as abstaining from doing,” either ‘because he does 
it not” (615), or “although he does it not” (621). 


‘ Obs. In the direct sentence, a repetition of ov confirms the nega- 
ion ; as 
axover & ovdev ovdels ovdevos (Eurip. Cycl. 120). 
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This pleonasm sometimes occurs as between two sentences ; thus in 
the comparative padAov 7, the ov of the first clause is repeated in the 
second ; as 


qKew yap o Tlépons ovdev re padAov én’ ypéas 7 ov Kal éx vedas (Herod. 
Iv. 118). 


So also when py with the participle has a negative apodosis (above, 529, 
Obs. 1), and when py with the infinitive follows a doubly negative word 
(below, 595, 603). 


§ X. Ov and py after Relatives and Relative Particles. 


531 Ov is used after relatives when the antecedent is definite, 
because in this case there is an affirmation; but yu follows the 
relative when the antecedent is indefinite, because in this case 
there is an hypothesis. Thus, 

(a) Os ov tote TadTa=6 ov Tomy TaiTa=aTE ov TroLMY 
taita = is, qui non facit hec. 


(b) Os py) trovet TadTa=6 py ToLay TadTa = st quis non facit 
hec = qui hee non faciat (above, 405, Obs. 2). 

A similar consideration qualifies the general rule respecting the 
rclative particle e¢ (529) ; thus, 

(a) tadpov pernbeis rade, nav pndeis ea (Soph. Az. 1184),. de 
eo quod probabile est: , 
but 


(b) € tovs Oavévtas ove éas Oarrew mapev (Id. Ibid. 1131), 
de eo quod certum est—si, td quod facis, prohibes quominus sepelta- 
mus mortuos (cf. below, 534). 

Hence in Thucyd. 1. 121, fin., we must translate e¢ ov« arre- 
povow, “if they shall not refuse,” and ed ovx dpa Sarravycoper, 
‘if we shall refuse to be at any expense.” 


The same applies also to adverbs of place; thus, 

(a)  péddovet yap oa’, ef Tavde pn Ank~ES your, 
evravda rréprpew, EvOa pn 08 nXiov 
aos mpororer—de loco nescio quo 

(Soph. Electr. 379): 
but 

(b) dxovta ao axwv SvodvTos yadxevpact 

TpooTaccadevow THO atTravOpwre TaAyy. 
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iy ovre dwovny ovte tov popdny Bporod 
oyret—de loco certo et presenti 
(AEschyl. Prom. 20). 


And so in the case of other relative words (above, 396). 


532 The indirect as distinguished from the direct interroga- 
tion is followed by 4 when its reference is indefinite. Thus we 
say, in the direct interrogation, /Msch. Agam. 540: re 8 ov oté- 
YOVTES, OU KNalovTEs TuaTos pépos; “in what part of the day 
were we not groaning, in what not weeping?” Soph. Trach. 191: 
mas § ovx eyo yaipoyw’ av; “why should I not rejoice?” But when 
we pass to the indirect interrogation, the rule of the relative im- 
mediately applies. Thus with a definite reference we have ov after 
dotts. Ibid. 439: ov yap yuvasct rods Aoyous pets Kaxp, ovd 
ntTts ov xatowe tavOpwrrwy, because a particular person, Deia- 
neira herself, is the antecedent of 77s. But with an indefinite and 
general reference we have py. Id. Aj. 748: Sor avOparrov 
guvow Bractov, Ereta pn nat avOpwrov dpovet, because here 
the antecedent is ta 1repicod Kavovnta cwparta, in general. Simi- 
larly with omws, we have ov, when the case is definite, especially 
in the phrase ov« éo@ G7rws ov; thus Ibid. 371: ov yap yévour’ av 
Tav@ drrws ovy OS éyew. But yy, when O7ws means “any way 
in which,” as in Id. Antig. 676 (quoted above, 528): Gaws py 
heyets GpOas tade ov« av Suvaiwny eye, compared with Ed. T. 
548: robr’ avTo un por ppal’ Srrws ove el KaKds. 


533 As the article is intimately connected with the relative 
(386 sqq.), we find that the hypothetical 4 is always used with 
the article, when the reference is general and undefined. We have 
secn this with the infinitive (529, (e)). And the same is the case 
with nouns and other single words, except in the usage which will 
be noticed in the following section. The following passage of 
Euripides is perhaps the most striking example that could be 
found. Eurip. Troad. 468: 

éaté p’,—ovrot pira ta py ir’, & Kdpat,— 

Keto Oat trecovcar, 
‘suffer me to lie as I have fallen—verily that which is not pleasant 
or welcome is not at all an act of friendship” (where $/Aos is used 
in two senses—one referring to the intended friendliness of the 
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chorus, and the other to the wishes of Hecuba, and the latter is the 
usage in Hom. Od.1. 82; Ausch. Prom. 600; cf. the use of amicus 
in Hor. 11. Carm. vit. 2). That the principle is the same as the 
use of the relative, which has just been noticed, so that ra yn didra 
is equivalent to 2 av py) didra 7, is clear from such passages as 
Eurip. Hec. 279: ov rods xparodyras ypr) xpateiy & pn ypedv; 
Id. Bacch. 448: drt yap pn ypedv ov xpedy mrabetv. 

Obs. It has been proposed by C. Haeberle (de formis hypotheticis 
sententiarum relativarum, Landshut, 1831) to distinguish the relative 


sentence which admits p7, and which he calls protatic, from the rela- 
tive sentence which admits ov and ay, and which he calls apodotic, 
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according to the following scheme: 


Protatic sentences. 


Apodotic sentences. 


I. Of that which is or is not. 


aA > A 
VA{LAt TOLELY, OV TOLW. 

“” > 
VOpLat Tovey, VK av motoinv. 


EE 
| 
on 
ev ey 


a 
a py nouvapyy Tovey, OuK ézrotouv. 
re) 


Suva pevos wovety rove. 


moutis, a eyo ov Suvapac mroteiy. 

ovx av motoins, & éyw ov Svvapat 
mouelv, 

moves, é. ey ovk 7ouva pny movev. 

oux eiul o Suvapevos Trovety. 


II. Of that which may or may not exist. 


a py Suvaipyy roveiv, ovx dy mot- 
oinv. 

ei 4 Bovdotwnv rorety, a Suvaipyy, 
OUK ay TroLolnv. 


Tov moet, a py Svvato, PeiderOac 
det. 


« ao ~ a 4 
o Suvapevos rovety rotoin av. 


moueis, & €yw oux av Suvatwyny roe 
ev. 

el py ely, a Suvaipny motety, orn av 
qovoinv.—ouk av ety, a Svvaiuyyv 
WOLely. 


Ld > x. @€ , A 
ovx eli o Suvapevos ay roe. 


III. Of that which is conceived as non-existent. 


a A 0 a “~ 9 a 9 f 
a py yduvapny torety, ovx ay éxol 
our. 
a ‘4 35 16 ~ + a é o 
ad pn yduvyOnv srovety, ovK av éxrot- 
oa. 
> 7 bY > Ao a a 0 Ud 
ei py Bou opyy moe, a yduva- 
pnV, oux ay eUTLXOUY. 
6 Suvapevos rove éxroie av. 


a aA ds N > “a > , 
Toveis d éyw ovK av Wovuvayynv Tot- 
ev. 
“~ N Ld , 
qowels, a éyw ovk dv yduvyOny rot- 
ely. 
> ad a? , a 
nV av, & yOuvapyv Totetv. 


» > x ¢ , a 
ovk eit o Suvapevos av moretv. 


IV. Of that which may have happened repeatedly. 


a s 
& py Suvaipny orev, ovx érotovv. 


a A Py ld ~ ® “a L] 4 

ad py Suvaipyy rovety, ovx ay éroi- 
ovr. 

e , a é ¥ 

o Suvapevos rovety erole (av). 


motels, a. eyo ouk av ndvva pny Tot 
ely, ordre BovAoinyy. 


oux Hv 0 (rore) Suvdpevos av rot- 
ely. 


(This use of the participle is rare.) 
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V. Of the undefined condition. 


a dv py Stvwpat orev, ov mow, | The apodotic sentence is wanting. 


“A ~ “~ ° 

av SvvnOG rovetv, weroujncerat. 

a ‘ , a » “a 

av py Svvwpat mwovetv, ovK ay 7ot- 
olny. 


e 


ld ~ ~ 
oO Suvapevos TOLELY TWOLEL. 


§ XI. Ov, when tt negatives the primary Notion of a Word 


or Phrase. 


534 Ov is sometimes so closely connected with a word or 
phrase, that it not only negatives it, but even affirms the contrary. 
Thus we have ot dns, not “I do not say,” but “I say no,” nego; 
avy umioyvovpat, ‘I refuse;” ov Oédrw, nolo; ov« ed, “1 forbid” 
(Thucyd. 111. 48, cf. 531) ; ov« advvaros eizreiv, ‘an eloquent man”’ 
(Id. 1v. 84); ov trav advvatwratwv, “the wealthiest men among 
them’ (Id. 1. 5); ovy jarora, presertim; ov« apewvov, “it is better 
not;”’ ov mavu, omnino non; 7 ov Seddvors, “‘the prevention from 
breaking down;"” 7 ov srepiteixyiots, “the stoppage of the block- 
ade,’ &c. From these we must carefully distinguish the hypothe- 
tical phrases 16 un ScardvOjvas, 76 ur) trepiteryicOjvat, Ta oy Hira, 
&ce. (529, (e), 533). 


§ XII. Ov and pn in Interrogations. 


535 As the direct question is inferentially equivalent to the 
categorical negation, it will follow conversely that, whenever ov is 
found in an interrogation, a positive answer is expected; thus, 


9 3% 


dp ovx éorw aabevns; nonne egrotat? Proculdubio (“he is 
ill, is he not? Yes’’). 


The combination ov« ovv is very often used interrogatively, and 
the inference implied is so distinctly affirmative, that the note of 
interrogation is frequently omitted, and ovxodv;=nonne tgitur ? 
is considered as equivalent to zgitur, and the categorical ov«oun, 
“not in accordance with what has been said”’ (below, 548, (31)), is 
distinguished from it by a change of accent. 


As yap belongs to the categorical proposition (615), 3 yap; 
expects an affirmative answer. 
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The combination dAdo te #—; “is there any thing else 
than—?” necessarily anticipates an affirmative response. The 
7 18 very often omitted, and ddAo7z alone is then equivalent to 
nonne? as in Plat. Resp. p. 369: ddrrote yewpyos pev els, 6 Sé 
oixoddmos, ‘of course one is a husbandman, and the other a 
builder.” There is a great risk of missing this idiom in some 
passages, e.g.in Plat. Thectet. p. 159 p: orav &¢ acGevoivra, ddXoTt 
mpwtov pev TH adnbeia ov Tov avrov EXaBev; where the denial of 
identity suggests another rendering to the uninitiated student. 


536 If a mere hypothesis is called in question, the answer 
expected is necessarily negative; thus, 


(a) “EXAnv aov éott, “I suppose he is a Greek.” 


(b) otte wou EAAny éori, “I suppose he is not a Greek.” 
Hence interrogatively, 


(c) 4 mov°EXAnv éoti; num Craius est? i.e. “he is not a 
Greek, is he?” or “ he is not a Greek, I suppose.”’ “No!” 


537 Since, therefore, uy forbids or negatives an assumption, 
its appearance in an interrogation presumes a negative reply; thus, 


dpa py éotw acbevns; num egrotat? i.e. “he is not ill, I sup- 
pose”’ or “he is not ill, is he?” 


In questions 47 is often combined with ody under the form 
pov, and we have sometimes even pay ody, as Plat. Soph. 250 D: 
pay ovy év éXatrovi Tut viv éopey atropia, “surely we are not in a 
less difficulty now?’ And pov has become so entirely an interro- 
gative particle, that it is followed by either «7 or ov, according as 
the answer expected is negative or positive; as Plat. Phaedo, 84c: 
pay pn Sone évdeds A€ACYPat; and Id. Soph. 234 a: paev ov rat- 
Siav vopcréov ; 

We have also the combination #7 ov in questions both with 
the indicative and with the subjunctive, as Plat. Meno, p. 89 c: 
GANA pL) TODTO OV Kaas Wyoroyncapev, “but perhaps we have 
done rightly in making this admission ;”” Cratyl. 436 B: dAXa pu) 
ov» oTws éxn, “but perhaps this is not so.” Here the interroga- 
tion is virtually lost, and yu, like the later Greek pxj7rore, means 
simply ‘perhaps.’ It is common to consider these phrases as 
elliptical or presuming the loss of doBodpuat or dpa (below, 538, 
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539). But the construction with verbs of fearing, being that of 
the indirect and dependent interrogative, must be subsequent to 
that of the direct question or prohibition. 


§ XIII. My after Verbs of Fearing, &c. 


538 These interrogations with w7 and the indicative mood, 
like the prohibitions and deprecations with yw and the subjunc- 
tive or optative (529, (c), (d)), are appended to verbs of fearing 
and circumspection, with this difference : 

(a) If the object of our fear or forethought is regarded as cer- 
tain, we use the indicative. 


(b) If uncertain, we use the subjunctive or optative. 


Thus, 

(a) py) apdhorépwy nyaptnxapev, “we have not lost both, 
have we?” Answer, “ No!”’ 

But by preferring gofotvpwar, we do away with the negative, so 
that doBodpai-pyy signifies forsitan, “perhaps ;"’ and doBodpat-p7 
dudotépwv nuaptnxayev = “1 fear we have missed both—it is but 
too probable’ (Thucyd. Itt. 55). 

In the same way with a verb of circumspcction: 

pn Soxnow elyer éx Pedy, “you had not a mere fantasm sent 
from the gods, had you?” Answer, “No!” But if we prefix 
oxoTreire, we annul the particle 7, which had negatived the 
hypothesis, so that 

oxoTreite-pn Soxnow elyer ex Oeav 

(Eurip. Helen. 119) 
will signify “look to it, if you had not some vision sent from the 
gods ’—i.e. “it is more than probable that you had.” Similarly, 
py traitwy éreyev; “he did not speak in jest, did he?” Answer, 
“No!” But if we prefix dpa the negation is annulled, and the 
sense of probability is introduced, so that épa-u7 maitwov éXeyev 
(Plat. Theetet. p. 145 B) will signify ‘it is probable that he spoke 
in jest.” 


(6) pon Oavo, “let me not die”—nego suppositionem me mo- 
riturum esse, vel pono me moriturum non esse. 
Sé80rxa-7) Oavw, “I fear I shall die—it is but too probable.” 


i 
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Similarly én Sedocxévas un Oavor, “he said he was afraid he 
should die;’’ for the optative, being by nature an indeterminate 
tense, 18 properly used after other past tenses (above, 292, 513; 
below, 607). 

Obs. There is the same difference between doBotpa py and ovx 
ofS’ ei, as between forsitan and haud scio an: the former signifies that it 
is probable ; the latter that it is unlikely; thus, ovx dy old’ ef Suvaiuyv 
(Plato, Tim. p. 263) = PoBotpae py ov Svvwpat, The apodotic dv shows 
that ov« old ef is adverbial. 


539 We may also say in the indicative usage, (a) dpa ur) ovy 
odTw tai7’ eye. (Plat. Alcid. 11. p. 139 D), “ perhaps this is not the 
case;"" and with the subjunctive or optative, (b) goSotpmar-p7 
ov-Oavw, “I fear I shall not die;” eoBovpnv-pur) ov-Oavouns, “I 
feared I should not die,” according to 534. 

Obs. That these usages do not belong to the syntax of the illative 
or final sentence appears (1) from the sense, for the meaning is not 
“with the consequence that it is not so” (below, 602, (d)), or “to the 
end that it may not be so” (below, 611), but simply “ whether it be so ;” 
(2) from the omission of the particles dere or ta, rus, &c.; (3) from 
the analogy of the Latin; for vereor ut veniat means “I fear how he 
can come,” i.e. “I fear he will not come;” but efficio ne veniat for efficto 
ut ne veniat would mean “I manage to the end that he may not come ;” 
so that the negative in the one case is expressed by ué alone, and in the 
other by ne for ut ne. : 


§ XIV. Construction of ov jun. 
540 (a) Ov with the Future or Subjunctive in Interrogations. 


When the interrogative ov is used with the future tense, the 
result is a positive command (523); when it is used with the 
subjunctive, the result is a deliberation nearly amounting to a 
resolve (521). The former construction most frequently occurs in 
the second person, the latter in the first ; as 

ov pévers; quin manes? “ will you not remain?” i.e. “stop!"” 
and it is expected that the person addressed will do so (535) ; 

ouvx tw; nonne tbo? “shall I not go?’’ which implies “of 

course I shall.” 


541 (6) Mn with the Future Indicative or Aorist Subjunctive. 


But if we prefix 4 to the future indicative or aorist subjunc- 
tive, the result is, of course, a prohibition (529, (c)); thus, 
71 
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(a) AEs Se pendev trav enol Sedoypévev 
(Eurip. Med. 804), 
“do not tell of any of the resolves which I have formed.” 
(8) GAN éepara’ punddy evdees ALTrys 
| (Id. Phen. 385), 
“but go on asking; leave nothing wanting.” 


542 (c) The Interrogative with ov followed by the Prohibition 
with mn. 


Since, therefore, the interrogative ov saute and p7 without 
interrogation forbids, and that too with the same inflexions—the 
future or subjunctive—both constructions will be used when a 
command is followed by an equivalent prohibition ; thus, 

ov avya; pndey tavd’ épets ata Iroduy 


(Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 232), 
‘wilt thou not be silent? say nothing of this kind in the city.” 


543 (d@) Interrogation and Prohibition combined. 
Generally, however, the command and prohibition are brought 
under the influence of the same interrogation ; thus, 
ov aty avéEe, pndée Sevrcay apes; 
(Soph. Aj. 75), 
‘wilt thou not keep silence, and not conceive fear?” i.e. “be 
silent, and do not conceive fear.” — 
© Seva réEao’, ov>yxt cvyKreloets oTOpa, 
Kat pn peOnoas avéis aioyiorouvs Aoyous; 
(Eurip. Hippol. 498), 
“© thou that hast spoken dreadful words, wilt thou not close thy 


mouth, and not allow disgraceful sentiments again to escape 
thee?” i.e. “close thy lips, and do not speak such shameful words 


again.” 
544 (e) Ov and py coalesce. 


Lastly, the Greeks were very fond of coupling the ov and py, 
and prefixing them to a single verb used interrogatively, according 


Ee ee eee eee 
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to this rule, that ov uy with the second person of the future (a) con- 
veyed a prohibition ; while with the other persons of the future (8), 
and with the subjunctive (vy), od #7 enounced a categorical nega- 
tion; thus, 
(a) ov pr) Svopemjs ever pirors (Eurip. Med. 1120), 
“wilt thou not be not unkind to thy friends?” i.e. “be not unkind 
to thy friends.”’ 
ov px) mpocolaes xeipa, Baxyeioets S tov (540), 
und Foucp£es pwpiav riyv onv éuol (541), 
(Id. Bacch. 343), 
“wilt thou not not put forth thy hand, but go and play the Bac- 
chanalian, and not wipe off thy folly on me?” i.e. “off with thy. 
hand—go, revel, as thou wilt, and make not me a napkin for thy 
folly.” 
ov p27) dpevdcers pp, adrAa Sécptos puyav 
awoer 70d (540), 7 coe madw avaotpeyw dlenv; 
(516, (a)) (Id. Lézd. 792), 
“wilt thou not not advise me, but, having escaped from bonds, 
wilt thou not keep this: or must I again turn punishment upon 


thee?” i.e. “advise me not; but being free once more, keep this:. 
or must I punish thee again ?”’ 


(8) ov cou py peOeopuai arore (Soph. 1. 1052), 
‘“‘assuredly I will never follow thee.” 
oU Tot un moTé o ex Tad édpavwr, 
@® yépov, axovra tus afer (Id. Gd. C. 176), 
‘assuredly no one shall ever hale thee from this suppliant seat 
against thy will.” 
(y) Kat trav’ axovoas ov te pn ANPOGd Sorw 
(Ausch. Sept. c. Theb. 38), 


‘having heard these tidings, I shall certainly not be caught by 
stratagem.” 

ovTe yap ybyveras ove yéyovev ode ovY pu) yévnTat adXdoiov 7005 
arpos apeTnyv Tapa THY ToUTwY Tadclay TremaWevpévoy (Plat. esp. 
492 §), “for there is not, nor has been, nor, to say it all, can there 
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possibly be a different mode of thinking in reference to virtue, if it 
be formed according to the education given by these men.”’ 


545 This last construction was considered so entirely equiva- 
lent to the future, that it was used as the apodosis of éay and the 
subjunctive (502, II); thus, 

nV vinnowpev, ov pnrote Upiv IleXorrovynotot es THY YoOpay avev 
ths tavde lrmov ésBarwow (Thucyd. tv. 95), “if we shall have 
conquered them, there is no fear lest the Peloponnesians should 
invade your territory without the cavalry of these Boeotians.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 


§ I. Recapitulation and Definitions. 


546 In the three preceding chapters we have discussed at 
length the subject of the proposition, and all that contributes to 
give it distinctness and emphasis ; the different kinds of predicates; 
and the machinery of the protasis and apodosis. We have shown 
that the article, as the mark of definiteness, distinguishes the sub- 
ject and epithet from the predicate; and that the relative with a 
definite antecedent is tantamount to an adjective or epithet. We 
have then explained that nouns and participles, connected with the 
subject by the substantive verb, and all finite tenses of verbs, are 
primary predicates; that cases of nouns and participles connected 
with the subject through a primary predicate are adverbial or 
secondary predicates ; and that there are tertiary predicates, or anti- 
cipations of distinct propositions, in the latter case. And we have 
seen that the relative or relative particle, with an indefinite antece- 
dent, marks the protasis of a conditional proposition, and that the 
negatives ov and pu} contribute to the greater distinctness of these 
rules. It only remains that we should now recognize these princi- 
ples in their application to connected, but separate, sentences ; for 
the previous investigation has not presumed that there has been 
more than one main proposition. 


547 Connected sentences are either co-ordinate, or one of them 
is subordinate to the other. The relative, with a definite antece- 
dent, forms an adjectival sentence dependent upon the antecedent: 
the relative, with an indefinite antecedent, forms an adjectival sen- 
tence subordinate to the antecedent or apodosis. ‘If these two sen- 
tences are, as has been hitherto supposed, completed in the antece- 
dent or apodotic clause, they are considered to make one categorical 
or one hypothetical proposition, as the case may be. But if, as is 
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the case with the disjunctive hypothetical, there are distinct alter- 
natives, which require a conditional proposition to carry them on 
to an apodosis, or if, as is the case with copulative conjunctions, 
the two clauses stand on the same footing of categorical predication, 
we have not one sentence, but two co-ordinate sentences. And if, 
in any of the cases considered in the preceding chapters, the sen- 
tence is adverbial, or dependent upon a predicate already expressed, 
or if it follows a former predication as a consequence, explains it 
as a cause, or limits it by a concession, we call the sentence 
subordinate. 


According to these subdivisions co-ordinate sentences are, 

(a) Copulative. 

(b) Disjunctive. 

(c) Distributive. 

And subordinate sentences are, 

(a) Temporal, when they are supplementary to the tenses of 
the verb. 

(b) Odjective, when they are supplementary to the cases of 
the noun. 

(c) Jllative or consecutive, when they follow a former predi- 
cation a8 a consequence. 

(2d) Final, when they declare the end of what is predicated. 

(ec) Causal, when they explain the cause of what is asserted. 

(f) Concessive, when they strengthen or limit by an admission. 


§ Il. Conyunctions. 


548 The machinery of these co-ordinate and subordinate sen- 
tences depends very much on the proper use of those adverbs or 
undeclinable particles, which, from their employment in the con- 
nexion of sentences, are called conjunctions. Although these par- 
ticles will be mentioned in their different classes, according to the 
different kinds of sentences which they contribute to form, it may 
be convenient to the student to enumerate them beforehand in 
alphabetical order. 


(1) *AAdXa, “ but, but on the contrary, but still,” is an adversa- 


tive conjunction, generally used after negative sentences (below, 
559). It is often coupled with other particles, and in this combi- 
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nation has a special idiomatic value; as dAn’ Sums, “but still ;” 
aAX’ ody, “but at any rate” (followed after an interval by yoo, 
Plat. Prot. 327 c, or ye, Isocr. Demon. p- 10 E); aAXa pny or ddAd 
pevrot, “but surely” (followed after an interval of a word by ye, 
Plat. Gorg. 449 £, Resp. 331 £); dAXd Tot, “‘but yet;” adda &}, 
“but now;” add ydp, “but in point of fact 3 GAN” ov pnp or 
GXN’ ov pévror followed by ye, “ but at any rate not.” 

(2) “AAAws, “otherwise,” has some special idiomatic usages, 
Thus the combination dAXws te xat, “both otherwise and,” means 
“especially,” and it is sometimes strengthened by wavres, as in 
/Esch, Pers. 685. “AdXws also means “otherwise than rightly,” 
i.e. “uselessly, unprofitably;” as Kurip. Heracl. 704: ddrXeas €0~ 
x9ovv, “I laboured in vain ;’ Plat. Theeet. p- 176 D: yas ddr 
ax, “nothing but burdens of the earth ;” Thucyd. vir. 78: 
Grows svoua nab ovK Epyov, “ nothing but words, and no reality.” 
Also in the phrase ry ddAws, i.e. oddv, Plat. Theat. 172 E: of 
arydves ovdérote Thy GAws, GAN’ ded thy wept avtod, “ the contests 
are never at random, but always about oneself.” 

(3) “Apa, “at the same time.” It is used to strengthen the 
participle in temporal sentences (below, 576), and often indicates 
emphatically an additional circumstance, as Thucyd. 1.110: rodrop 
did péyeOds te Tod Erous ove eStvavro dd\ely kal dua payiyworarol 
elas rév Adyvirriay of édevt, “ they could not get at him on account 
of the extent of the marshes, and besides that, the men of the 
marshes are the most warlike of the Kgyptians.” 

(4) “Apa (=dy-pa), literally “still farther, beyond that,” ig 
generally a particle of inference, signifying “therefore.” It is used 
idiomatically with past tenses to denote that “after all,” “as it 
now seems,’ the state of the case is widely different from our ante- 
cedent notion of it. Hence it amounts sometimes to an expression 
of regret or disappointment. Thus Eurip. Troad. 414: ot8& 14 
xpelaom Tav Td pndey Hv dpa, “it was after all, as it seems, no 
better than a cipher.” Soph. 4j. 1025: bf of govéws dp’ éké- 
arveveas, “by which, as your slayer, you have, as it seems (to my 
sorrow) expired.” In somewhat the same sense it is used with the 
conditional particle, as Plat. Resp. 433 a: dxove ef ri apa réya, 
‘* hear if, after all, I really speak to the point.” 

(5) “Arap, “but,” like the Homeric avrdp, is generally poetic; 
but it is used by Xenophon as a particle of continuation rather: 
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than opposition; thus Anab. tv. 6,§ 14: ardap ri éyad sept xromns 
cupBardd.opa, “ but (to continue) what do I suggest respecting the 
theft ?”” 


(6) “Ave, “as,” is used with the participle in causal sentences 
(below, 616, Ods. 3). 


(7) Ad, “again,” “on the other hand,” also in the longer form 
avOcs, and with emphatic repetitions combined with aaAsp, as in 
wadty av, more rarely av wraduv, also avOis av, avOis radu, Tad 
avOis, ad radu avlis, avOus ad wads, like our “again and again,” 
“over again.” Thus Plat. Protag. 355 B: adOus av Néyere, “say 
it over again.” 


(8) Avrixa, “ immediately,” “forthwith,” is used sometimes, 
especially by Plato, in the sense “ for example’ s sake,” as Eresp. 
p. 340 D: éel avrixa latpov Kadeis od Tov éEapapravovra mepi 
Tovs Kdpvovras; ‘since, for example’s sake, do you call him a 
physician who blunders about the sick ?” 


(9) Tdp (from ye and dpa, or perhaps from the older forms ya 
and pa), “for,” “in point of fact,” is regularly used in causal sen- 
ae (below, 618). 


(10) Te, “yes,” “certainly,” “at leant” is a particle of conces- 
sion and affirmation. It is often compounded with ody in the form 
youv, ‘at all events,” and is used in combination with many other 
particles, as ev ye, “since,” ye nv, “certainly,” &c. With the 
relative és it is used in causal sentences, like the Latin guippe gut 
(below, 619). 

(11) Aé, “in the second place,” “on the other hand,” ‘ too,” 
is regularly used in distributive sentences (below, 559 sqq.). 

(12) An, “now,” “up to now,” is sometimes a particle of 
time, like 76, and sometimes used to emphasize some other word, 
especially a superlative, as wéyioros 57, “by far the greatest.’’ Kai 
57 means “just at the time specified;” as Soph. 47. 48: xat 
Siacais hv otparnyiow mvnais, “he had just got to the gates of the 
two generals.’ Hence it is used in suppositions (below, 621). 
We have also the combination Syrov, “of course;”’ Sires, “some 
one or other,” &c. And 87 is sometimes used in an ironical sense, 
like our old-fashioned “ forsooth ;” as Xen. Hell. v.4,§ 6: tas éra:- 
pioas 5n, “the courtesans forsooth, as he called them.”’ In this 
sense we have also d70ev. 


— 
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(13) Avra, in the sense “by all means,”’ is used with impera- 
tives; in the sense “especially,” “for that reason more than any 
other,” with interrogatives; and in the sense “yes, certainly,” in 
answers to questions. 
(14) Elta, éresra, “thereupon,” “afterwards.” The former 
especially is used to strengthen @ concessive sentence (below, 621). 
(15) Elvre—eire, ‘“‘ whether—or”’ (below, 552). 


(16) "Enrei, érevdn, “‘since,”’ “ because,’’ are both temporal 
and causal particles. In one passage (Plat. Protag. 333 c) érrei—ye 
seems to be concessive: aloyuvoluny dv &ywye TovTo Guoroyelv, érret 
Toro yé hace Tay avOpwrrer, ‘I, for my part, should be ashamed 
to admit this ; though there are many who say 80.” 

(17) “Eorte, éws, “until,” a particle of time (below, 582). 

(18) °H, “truly,” “verily,” as Aisch. Frag. 276: 4 Bapvd 
popnu’ avOpwrros evtuyav adpwv, “ verily a fool in prosperity is a 
heavy burden.” This particle is often used in close combination 
with others. Thus we have 7 «ny with the infinitive after duvupe, 
as /isch. Sept. c. Theb. 513: Ouvvow, 4 pny rAaTakew aorv. 
Also 7} rot in strong asseverations, as Ibid. 534: Tav travers 
mayxaxws Tt Orolato, Also 7 yap, generally in questions which 
require and expect an affirmative answer, as Plat. Gorg. 469 B: 
} yap TovTo péyiorov; “this is the greatest, is it not?” Also 
4 tov, ‘I suppose ;” Ibid. 469 B: 4 mov 6 ye atroOvncKkwy adixws 
€Xeewos eotw; “I suppose of course that he who dies unjustly 
is pitiable.”” We have 7 zrov apa (in Thucyd. v. 100) in the sense 
“‘surely therefore; and 7 aov 6) (in Thucyd. 1. 142, § 1) or 
4 ov ye Sn (Id. vi. 37, § 3) signifies “ not to say,” ‘to say nothing 
of,” “what is more,” a fortiori. The same meaning may be 
expressed by rod 67 or vod ye Sy without 7, when used inter- 
rogatively, as in Herod. 11.12, and we ought to read vod 87 in 
Thucyd. vit. 27, § 3 (vide Pref. p. xx). 

(19) ”H is both “ either—or” (and that too either in the dis- 
junctive sentence like vel, or the interrogative like an) and also the 
particle of comparison “than” (like the Latin quam). In the 
former use it is sometimes coupled with roe, as in Thucyd. 11. 40, 
§ 2: avtol jrou xpivopév ye 7 évOvpovpeba opOas ta mpaypara. 
In the latter use it follows words of contrast, like avrios, rovprraduy, 
Sadopos, as well as comparatives. 

(20) “H6n, “now,” “already,” a temporal particle. 

72 
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21) “Iva, “where,” “in order that,”’ a final particle. 
p 


(22) Kai, “both—and,” a copulative conjunction; also used 
as a particle of emphasis, like our ‘“‘even,’’ “also,” “especially,” 
or when we lay a stress on the auxiliary verb. It is used as a 
particle of comparison in expressions of similarity and identity, 
as in Thucyd. 11. 60, §4: 6 yvovs xal un cadds didakas ev tow xal 
et pn eveOvunOn, “he who knows and does not give clear informa- 
tion, is in the same position as if he had not even conceived the 
thought.’ It may signify “therefore” in a regular syllogism, as 
in Thucyd. vi. 89, § 3, where it is followed: by am’ éxeivou (below, 
604). With the participle, and generally strengthened by zrep, it 
is concessive ; 80 also with tou and tadra. It may signify ‘‘so that,” 
as in Plat. Symp. 220 D: 76n jv peonuBpia Kal avOpwiro no8a- 
vovro. In a question xal mas; generally introduces an objection 
(see Porson, ad Phen. 1373). For cai 6, see under 67. 


(23) Ma, a particle of adjuration, when the oath is negative, 
though we sometimes find vai wa— in an affirmative oath. 


(24) Mey, ‘in the first place, on the one hand,”’ a distributive 
particle, see 559 sqq. In the combinations pév to, pev 8, &c., 
and in the longer form py, it is emphatic and affirmative, and pév 
ovv is corrective. 


(25) Nai, “yes,” is used in affirmations and affirmative an- 
swers, and v7 appears in affirmative oaths. 

(26) Nov (vdv dy, vuvi, &c.), “now,” is a particle of time. In 
the enclitic form it is a particle of inference. 

(27) “Opes, “ nevertheless,” “ likewise still,” is used to strength- 
en the concessive sentence; and ouds, “equally,” ‘in like manner,” 
is a synonym of opoiws. 

(28) “Osrws, the correlative of ara@s (above, 263), is used as 
follows, (a) as a particle of comparison, with otws or dde presumed 
as its antecedent, “how,” ‘in what way,” “in what manner,” either 
with a sentence, Soph. El. 1288: &8, daws xal col dirov, xai 
Toupov éorat TH5e, “I will act in such a manner as is pleasing also 
to you;’’ or with a single word, like ws, Soph. Fr. 153: otf Gras 
guyas, ov8 ws 6 Tvdevs. In this use it is commonly found with 
superlatives, as d7ws tayiora, “as quickly as possible” (Esch. 
Prom. 228). (6) As the correlative of ws in the oblique interro- 
gation, as in Id, Ibid. 374: ov« olf Grrws viv amistncai pe yp7, 
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“T do not know how I ought to disobey you.” (On the use of 
ov and yu with this sense of darws, see above, 532.) (c) As a final 
particle, Soph. Phil. 238: yéywve av pot rod6’, bras cide Tis 
eZ, “tell me aloud all this, in order that (to the end that) I may 
know who you are.” For ovy dws, “not only not,” see below, 
571. (d) Asa particle of time, Arist. Nub. 61: pera rai? ows 
vev éeyéve” vids ovtoci, “after these things, when this son was 
born to us.”’ | 


9 


(29) "Ore, Grav, omdre, orroray, omnvixa, “whien,” are the 


most common particles of time. 

(30) “Orc, “that,” is used in objective senses, as an equiva- 
lent for the accusative with the infinitive. It is also a particle of 
explanation, signifying ‘“ because;’’ Plat. Resp. tv. 426 D: dpa rd 
datov, OTL Oatov Eott, pircitat Yio Tav Deady, H Ste pircirar bovov 
€o7t; ‘is holiness loved by the gods because it is holy, or is it 
holy because it is loved by the gods?” In Plato ovy dru is conces- 
sive, and signifies “not but that,” “although,” as in the Gorgias, 
p- 450 E: od= éte TH Pyare ovrTws eles, “although you said so 
in words; ” Protag. p. 336 D: ovy ért mailer Kai dnow érirnopev 
elyat, “although he jokes and pretends to have a bad memory.” 


(31) Odv (Ionic oy), “accordingly,” ‘in accordance with what 
has been said,”’ is a particle of retrospective reference. It does not 
imply a logical inference, like dpa, but merely recals attention to 
something, which has been already said, ‘in the way of confirmation 
or correction. Thus in Herodotus dy is very often inserted in a: 
tmesis, as in 11. 39: of 5é, dépovres els THY ayopav, an’ dv e8ovro, 
“they taking it to the market, in accordance with that procedure 
(i.e. as a matter of course, for why else did they go to the market ?) 
sell it.’ Similarly in such phrases as Herod. 111. 80: al ér€x- 
Oncav Aoyou arucroe pev éviotat Tav ‘EAAHVwr, EdXéyOnaav 8 dy, . 
‘‘ stories were told, incredible indeed to some of the Greeks, but still 
(as I say) they were told.” Soph. Gd. C. 980: yapous olous épa 
Tay’, ov yap ovv ovynoowat, “nuptials such as I will describe at once, 
for indeed (as I say) I will not hold my peace.’ For its corrective 
use with pév, see below, 567. In composition with relatives and 
relative particles, ovv is equivalent almost to the Latin -cunque. 
Thus we have dAndos baTts ody, “another, whoever he may be;”’ 
das ovy, “in any way whatever” (Plat. Symp. 219 D); dcovar, 
‘¢in any quantity whatever’ (Herod. 11. 22); ézreb ody, ws ovv, “ as 
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soon as ever’’ (Hom. J. 111. 4, 30), &c. For ovxoty and ovxour, 
see above, 535. 

(32) Ilep, ‘‘ quite 80,” “‘ very much so,” is an enclitic (from 
the preposition 7repi, as xev is from xara), generally appended to 
relatives and relative particles, as dcvrep, ‘‘the very person who;” 
wmowrep, “just as;’’ or to «ad, in concessive sentences with the 
participle, as xalzrep aoBevav, “ although he was sick,” i.e. “ being 
very much indisposed.” 

(33) ITAnv, “ besides,” “except,” is not only a quasi-prepo- 
sition (above, 488), but also a conjunction, as a substitute for d€ in 
distributive sentences (562), and in its proper sense as introducing 
an exception, generally with e¢ or some other particle, more rarely 
with the finite verb (Soph. Trach. 41; Xen. Anaé. 111. 31, § 26). 

(34) ply, “ before, until,” a temporal particle (below, 583). 

(35) Te, “and,” the enclitic form of the copulative conjunc- 
tion (549 sqq.). 

(36) Téws, rHp0s, “so long,” the correlative or antecedent of 
éws, jos im temporal sentences (579). Téws also means “ for a 
time,” “in the first instance,’ &c., when we have the opposition 
of téws wev—aArr’ Ste 8, Téws pév—pera Sé, Téws pév—Sé, réws 
pév—érrel 5é, téws pév—réros dé. 

(37) Tod, “assuredly,” is often an enclitic affixed to other 
particles, as 7rot, &c.; but it is also prefixed in certain cases, 
as tolvuv, “therefore,” to’yap, tovyapovy, tovyaprot, and the like, 
signifying an inference. 

(38) ‘Qs means “as” in comparative sentences, “that” in 
objective sentences, “in order to’’ in final sentences, “for, on the 
ground that ’’ in causal sentences. In the first sense it is strength- 
ened by zrep, and @ovep means “just as.’’ In the old combination 
@ore it is the regular concomitant of the illative clause, signifying 
‘so as to,” in which sense, however, it is sometimes superseded by 
the simple os. 


§ IM. Copulative and Disjunctive Sentences. 


549 Copulative and disjunctive sentences stand upon very 
nearly the same footing; for every copulative sentence is, to a 
certain extent, disjunctive, and vice versa. Indeed, in some cases, 
where we use a disjunctive formula, the Greeks employ the closest 
copulative connexion, te—xai, 
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550 There are two modes of expressing the union of distinct 
propositions: (1) By the use of a relative with its indefinite ante- 
cedent, and then we signify that, where there is such an object, 
there also we find such another object; as dvdpes te nal imot, 
“‘ahere horses, there men.’ (2) When the enumeration is ex- 
pressed by a repetition of the same demonstrative or relative pro- 
noun ; as xal avdpes xal izrirot, or avdpes te imrmrou te; and here the 
first conjunction may be omitted. 


551 Practically there is no great difference between the uses 
of these copulative conjunctions: «a/ and te alone generally indi- | 
cate mere addition; xa/ repeated gives an emphasis to the enume- 
ration; and te «ad join the two statements or objects so closely 
together that they may be almost considered as one. As might be 
expected, the former clause, with the indefinite ve, is often less 
emphatic than that which contains the cat. This is very apparent 
in the phrases ra re d\Aa xal—, addws Te Kai—, which mean 
“especially,” i.e. “as well in other matters not worth mentioning, 
as,’ &e. 


552 The commonest form of this disjunctive sentence is that 
in which the members are connected by 7—7 (originally »é—né), 
the former being sometimes strengthened by to. As 7 is a rela- 
tive particle, originally identical with «ai, this may be considered 
as a construction strictly analogous to xa/—xal, though the mean- 
ing conveyed is quite the converse; for xal dvdpes xal tar7rot would 
mean “as well men as horses,’ guum viri, quum equi. But 7 
dvdpes 4 trot would signify ‘“ either men or horses,” ub¢ equt, tbt 
non virt. That a negative was implied appears from the use of the 
Latin aut=haud in disjunctive sentences, and by the repetition 
of ov after 7 in negative comparisons (530, Obs.). But that 7 does 
not itself contain any negative signification is clear. For it is 
used as a mere relative, quam, in positive comparisons, and is 
really synonymous with the copulative conditional cite, by the 
side of which it sometimes appears; except that the conditional 
force is more fully retained in elre, which is generally followed by 
py, While 7 more usually requires ov: cf. Soph. Antig. 38 (where 77 
could not stand) : 

| kat dei€es Taya 
elt’ evryevns mépuxas eit éoOXdv KaKn. 
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Eschyl. Ag. 1374 (where it is a distinct protasis) : 
- od & aively etre pe éyew Oérets, dpovov. 


Enrip. Electr. 900 (where ere is followed by 7) : 


Ov elTeE xpngers Onpolv aptrayny mpobes 
) OKDANOY olwvotow. 


ei Il. 11. 8349 (where it is followed by 7 and ov) : 
yvepevat eire Weddos vrrooyects né Kal ovKi. 


Soph. 47. 178 (where e?ze follows 7) : 
2) pa KAUTO@Y evapwv 


arevabeic’, adcpots elt’ EXadnBonréats. 


553 In general, the student will observe, that if the disjunc- 
tive retains its conditional force, it is followed by 7; if it merely 
states contradictory alternatives, by ov; cf. Ausch. Hum. 168: 


, 9 3 c # , A f 
au T ef Sixaiws etre un, Kpivov Sdixnp, 


with Thucyd. vi. 60: elve dpa xai ra dvta pnvicat efte ov. 


554 The combination re—xai is used in the disjunctive sen- 
tence when it is intended to express that the two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves in close combination; as in Hom. Jl. vu. 168: 


Tvdeidns Sé Siavdeya peppnpueey 


lamous Te otpeyrat xal évayriBuov payéecacbat. 


mere Ag. 807: 


wares 5é ypove StarrevOopevos 
tov te dixaiws Kal Tov axaipws 
TOALY OlKOUpOUYTa TOALTOV. 


555 The comparative or superlative co-ordination of tocovTe 
(rocodrov) -dcw (dcov) is of the nature of a copulative sentence 
with te—xai, though it sometimes amounts to an illative, and some- 
times to a causal sentence. Thus Plat. Resp. u. p. 372 D, S0@ 
éeylaTov TO THY dudaKwY Epyov, TOTOVT@ TYOATS TOY aArAWwY 
mrelatns av ein Seopevov, might be expressed by “their work 
is the greatest, and therefore requires the greatest leisure”’ or “their 
work is so great as to require the greatest leisure.” Without 
this mode of viewing the construction, the student would fail to 
understand several passages in Thucydides. Thus, 30@ dyevov 
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follow ovy jocov in I. 82; bo xai follow ovy jxocta = TocovT~ 
padiora in 1. 68; and ovdevds yelpov = trocovT@ wavrwy apyewvov in 
vi. 89. In vi. 11, d0@ xai, without any real antecedent, may be 
rendered “ because” or “ inasmuch as,” and the particles have the 
same meaning in VI. 92, where there is a sort of antecedent in the 
particles apodpa and ixavas. In iv. 108, ebevopévots ris "AOn- 
vaiwv Suvayews ert Tocodtov ban vatepov Suepavn means “they 
were mistaken in the power of the Athenians, by as much as that 
power afterwards appeared different from their notion of it,” i.e. the 
emphasis falls on the preposition in dcepavn. In vit. 28, rév 
TapaXoyov TocovTov moumoat is followed first by a causal dcop, 
and afterwards by an illative dore. 


556 The comparative clause with 7 is of the nature of a 
disjunctive sentence, though the sentence, in which the compa- 
rative appears, is in effect an antecedent: thus, ovdév xpeiccov 4 
giros cadyns means “where there is a sure friend, there is nothing 
better.” 


557 In the emphatic sense of “even,” “also,” the Greeks 
used the copulative «at, where the Latin prefers the disjunctive vel 
or the compound ef-iam. Sometimes the force of this xa is best 
expressed by throwing an emphasis on the auxiliary in English; 
as in as xal dudder’, eiré; (Eurip. Hippol. 1171), “say, how did 
he die?’ In this emphatic sense, xa, followed by other particles, 
has many distinctive uses: thus we have «al 67, xai qep, Kati Tou 
in concessive sentences; xat pny in calling attention to a state- 
ment; «at &) «ai in making an important addition; and so forth. 


558 “Er., which, under the form et, is the commonest copu- 
lative conjunction in Latin, generally appears in Greek as a tem- 
poral particle only. 


§ IV. Distributive Sentences. 


559 Distributive sentences, which are generally in some sense 
adversative also, are most frequently expressed by the particles pév 
and 6é, signifying “first” and “second,” when the opposition or 
distribution is in each case positive. But when a negative in the 
first clause is followed by a positive sentence, which corrects or ex- 
plains it, the proper particles are ovx—a)Aa, just as in German we + 
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have sondern instead of aber after nicht. Thus we have in the same 
passage (Kurip. Med. 555): 

ovy, 7 ad xviter,—adyv péev exOaipwv réyos 

cans 86 viudns imép@ tremdnyyévos— 

GAN ws K.T.r. 


560 One of the commonest forms of the distributive sentence 
is that, which has been mentioned above (390), when the article is 
used as a pronoun, for the purpose of distributing a number of per- 
sons or things into different classes. In this use we often find 
TovTo wév—rTovto dé for ro wév—to Oé. 


561 When pév and 8&é are appended to the disjunctive 7, the 
4, compound becomes a copulative particle; thus nuéy—ndé mean 
‘“both—and,” or “as in the first place, so in the second place.” 


562 Although &é is the proper and most usual antithesis to 
pév, other particles sometimes take its place when the opposition 1s 
intended to be more distinct. Thus we find rofr’ dAdo (Soph. 
Cid. C. 605) and rotr’ avOus (Id. Antig. 167) opposed to rodro 
péev; and aAnv, ye unv, adda, and aA’ opuas are opposed to pep 
alone. 


563 Ae is often placed in a clause which is opposed to what 

, precedes, although there may be no wéy in the first clause (above, 

390). This is particularly the case in the Platonic phrase ro &é, 

which means “whereas, in truth,” ‘whereas, on the contrary,” 
quum tamen (see Heindorf, ad Theetet. § 37). 


564 If the same word or a synonym is repeated in the second 
clause, dé is also repeated, though there is no introductory p&; 
thus Soph. Gd. C. 1342: 

wor év Sopoict Toler cols oTHTwW ao aywr, 
ornow & éuwautov. 


565 We sometimes find that the introductory clause, which 
contains the pév, is, strictly speaking, dependent upon that which 
follows with the dé. Thus in Demosth. Mid. p. 573, yu) toivy av 
bev elrry Tis Tapavopa ovTwS opyitopevor paiverOe, av Sé troy pn 
éyn paws StaxcicGe, the meaning is “do not, while you give 
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such a manifestation of your anger in the case of illegal proposals, 
exhibit mildness of character in the case of those who act illegally 
without speaking :"’ for the orator certainly does not wish to depre- 
cate the anger of the judges in the case of those who made illegal 


speeches. 


566 Connected with this usage and the preceding, we find 
a double pév in the anterior or dependent clauses, followed by a 
double 6é in the apodosis or quasi-apodosis. Thus in Plato (Apol. 
28 E), dewa ay einy cipyacpévos ci, bTe wév pe of GpyovTes ETaTTor, 
TOTE Lev OU exeivos EraTToy Epevay, Tou Se Beov tartovros, évraiba 
dé Adrois THv Takw, it is clear that the two sentences with pév are 
dependent on those which follow with 5é. 


567 As a further result of the same usage, we find that &é 
sometimes stands, as it were, arbitrarily in the apodosis; as in 
Herod. v. 40: ézret roivuy rrepueydpuevov ce opéopev THs Exets yuvat- 
“os, av Oe Taira trolee. 

When péy stands by itself, without any corresponding 5é, the 
latter, or some equivalent, is virtually implied, and péy looks for- 
ward to the completion of the sentence, just as ody looks back to “ 
what has been already said. Thus, when Socrates is going to cate- 
chize Meno’s slave, he asks the master: “EAAny pév dots nal EAAD- 
vite; “he is a Greek, I suppose, and talks Greek?” (Plat. Meno, 
p. 82 B); here an ed 5é uy is obviously implied: “if he is not, he 
will not answer my purpose.”’ This is particularly obvious in the 
combination pév ovv. Thus, in the answer zravu peév ovy, which is 
so common in the Platonic dialogues, there is a manifest suspension 
of part of the sentence: “you are right as to what you have said, 
but what follows?” (ri 8 érera;) So also in the corrective peév 
ovv, where the main point is conceded, but some emphatic addition 
or correction is appended to the concession; thus in ANsch. Ag. 
1363 

Tad dv Sixaiws yv, virepdixws pév ovr, 
the justice is admitted, but its exceeding righteousness is pro- 
claimed. And in the comical passage, Aristoph. Eg. 910, 

avropvEdapevos, @ Anu’, éuod wpos THY Kepadny aTroWwa, 
the adAavroma@dns, by answering euod peév ov, éuod pév ovv, does 
not dissent from Kleon’s servile proposal, but only wishes that the 
humble office may be transferred to himself. 

73 
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568 In colloquial Greek the combination pév ody obtained a 
sort of ironical significance, equivalent to our “O-yes”’ or “no 


doubt” (Arist. Ran. 241), especially with ov prefixed (Id. [ézd. 556). 


569 The distributive sentence becomes emphatically copu- 
lative when ov pévoy or ov> brt are opposed to dAAd, with or with- 
out cai. Thus, 6 Zwxparys ov povov codds Hv, ara Kal ayabos is 
equivalent to 6 2. codds te Hv Kal dyabos. 


570 When for ov povov we have ovy Gre or py Ste, there is 
an ellipse of Xéyw or some such word in the one case, and of Aéye 
in the other. But the effect is the same. So also, when the 
second clause contains a negation, as in Dem. c. Tim. 702, 2: ovy 
Ors Tav oyrwy amrectepnunv av, GAN ovd av Ev, “I do not only 
say that I should have been deprived of my property, but I should 
not even have been alive.” So in ovy dcoy and ovy olov. 


571 If however we have ovy dws in the former clause, it 
means ‘not only not;’? Dem. c. Polycl. 1225, 12: 9 &€ yA ovy 
OTws Tia KapToV nveyKev, GANA Kal TO Vdwp érérzrrev, “not only 
did the earth bear no fruit, but even the water failed.” We have 
really the same idiom in Soph. El. 786: wemavpe nyeis, ovy 
dmws oe Tavoopev, “so far from being able to put you down, we 
are put down ourselves.” 


572 Sometimes the same opposition may be effected by un ti 
ye 67: a8 in Dem. Ol. 11. 24, 21: ove & & avtov dpyoivra ovéé 
Tois didous emitarrew virép avTod Te Toteiv, on Te ye bn Tois Oeois, 
‘“‘when a man is idle, not only can he not call upon the gods 
to help him, but he cannot even apply to his friends” (i.e. much 
less to the gods). 


~ 


§ V. Temporal Sentences. 


573 The temporal sentence is, strictly speaking, a periphrasis 
for the temporal adverb. Thus, ‘“‘he came late” is equivalent to 
“he came when tt was too late: and so of other explanatory 
additions to the time indicated by the verb. It has been mentioned, 
that all indeterminate tenses presume such an addition (422). 
Besides the adverb, the cases of an inflected noun may be used to 
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express a point or duration of time (456, (bb)); and the infinitive, 
with the article and a preposition, may of course serve the same 
purpose. Thus it is that it matters little whether we say, év 7@ 
€AOety avr, or Gre HAGE, Trapeyevounv. 


574 The most common forms, however, of the temporal sen- 
tence, are those which are sa by the participle, or by means 
of some relative particle. 


575 Almost all those cases, in which the participle can appear 
as a secondary predicate in the nominative case, are instances of 
the temporal sentence. 


576 (a) The following express contemporary acts: yeddy 
elzre, “‘he laughed and said’’ or ‘‘ when he said he laughed;” Tadva 
éyov eSaxpve, “ when he said these things he wept.” 


The same may be remarked of participles used absolutely (454, 
(dd)), as éuov xabevdovros, me dormiente, “ while I was sleeping.” 


The expression of the contemporary act sometimes appears to 
be equivalent to the hypothetical sentence ; thus in Soph. .4j. 635: 
xpeloowv “Aida xevOwv 6 voody partay, “he who is mad is better 
when or if he is buried in the grave.” Pind. Ol: 1x.103: dvev@e 
Geod cecvyapévoy ov oxaorepoy ypnu’ Exacrov, “everything done 
without the sanction of God is better when it is passed over in 
silence.” Nem. v.16: ov tot amvaca xepdiwv daivoica mpdowrov 
arabe’ atrpexns, ‘strict truth is not always the better when it shows 
its face.” Arist. Vesp.27: Seevov ye rover avOpwiros amoBadav 
é7rAa, “assuredly a man is a strange object, when he has thrown 
away his arms.” Ibid. 47: ovxovy éxeiv’ addoxotov, 6 Béwpos 
Koraké yevouevos; “was not that a strange thing, when Theorus 
became a flatterer ?”” 


Sometimes the particles Gua, avrixa, evOus, pera, are added 
to the participle, as in Herod. 1x. 57: dua xatadaBovres mpoc- 
exéaté opt. Id. 11.158: petakd opvocwy éeravoato. Plat. Resp. 
521 p: rode & éyvow rAéywv aya. Id. Phed. 60 B: Etpupe r7 
xetpl, at tpiBwv apa, ‘Qs atorov, edn, K.T. 2. 


577 (b) The following express subsequent actions: taira 
qrowmoas, améBn; or in the absolute case, amofavovros Aapelou, 
1" Bacirela aveyapnoe és tov maida rdv éxelvou Zép—nv. Occa- 
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sionally this secondary predication of an antecedent action 18 s0 
connected with the main verb as to make, in fact, but one peri- 
phrastic tense; especially in the use of éyw with the aorist parti- 
ciple: thus, atyaoas éyes tov avdpa, which is literally “ having 
dishonoured the man, he keeps him so’”’ (i.e. dishonoured), is 
equivalent to “‘ he keeps dishonouring”’ or “continually dishonours.”’ 
Some verbs, such as péAdw, “I am minded;” Oérg, “I am will- 
ing ;”” BovAonaz, “I desire ;”” make a sort of periphrastic future with 
the infinitive mood. 


578 There are certain verbs which are always used with the 
participle of the verb, to the action of which they communicate, 
in fact, only an accessary value. Such are AavOavw, tvyyave, 
xaipw, d0avw and olyowat. Thus, (a) AavOavw taidra roy, 
“when I do these things I escape the notice of (1) myself (i.e. I do 
so unconsciously); or (2) others (i.e. I do so secretly).”” (b) érvyoy 
qapovres, “‘when they arrived there, they just hit the mark,” 
le. they were there just at the time. (c) yalpovow éra.vodrres, 
“when they praise they are glad,” i.e. they praise gladly. 
{d) &fOnv adixopuevos, “when I arrived, I was before them,” 
i.e. I arrived first. (e) olyetas weoodv, “when he has fallen, 
he is gone,” i.e. he has fallen away. So that the main verb 
may always be rendered by an adverb. 


579 Relative particles give a precise expression to every sort 
of temporal sentence. The antecedent is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes contained in the tense of the verb. The following 
are examples of the use of these particles : 


(a) Contemporary acts (eodem tempore) are expressed by Gre, 
nvixa, “when,” antec. tére, Thvixa; yyos, éws, “while, as long 
as,” antec. THL0s, Téws. 

6 éraipos émeyévero (sc. TOTe), Ste ov eypades. 
huos, pirat, xar’ olxoy o Eévos Opoei, 
Tos Gupaios AAOov ws vas AaOpa 
(Soph. Zrachin. 531, 533). 

We have dws in both uses (below, 582) in Lysias, Frag. Orat. 
XXXIII:; ovd’ avapetvar, Ews av én’ avtods judas ai Suvdwes ap- 
porépov éAOwow, arr’ Ews eri ekeors tiv Tovrwy UBpw KxwdgOoat. 
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580 (5) Repeated acts (totves, quoties), cadre, Gre, as, Srres, 
generally without any antecedent: of present and future acts, with 


av aad the subjunctive; of past acts, with the optative alone 
(Art. 514). 


(a) tore 5, Grav & ypn Togs, evtuyets, 
or OTay & Xp?) Womens, evTUXHTELS. 
omnvix’ av Beds 
Trody nuly eixy, THYLKAdT oppwpela 
7 (Soph. Phil. 463). 
éx yap 'Opéorao tics éxoeras ‘Atpeidao 
ormér ay n8noy (Hom. Od. I. 41). 


(8) vmep@ov Te Hv tTHS nyeTépas olxlas & elye Didovews, o10T 
év doret SvatplBor (Antiph. p. 113, 3). 


There are some instances in which the optative in the protasis 
follows a relative particle combined with a». Thus in the transition 
to an oblique oration we have Dem. I. adv. Onet. 865, 23: ove éof?” 
Sores Ov THyElTo Tay eiddrev Sixnv pe AppecOar wap’ avray, érredSdy 
TaxiaT avnp eivar Soxipacbeinv, because the included sentence is 
SLenv Ayprouat, érrevdav SoxysacOd. And so in other passages, as 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3, §11; Thucyd. vit. 54. 


581 (c) Subsequent acts (postguam), eel, éreidy, eF dv, 
ag’ ov. 
érrel 58 héyyos HAlov xatépOuro (Ausch. Pers. 377). 
ToAnois pev ael vuxrépois ovelpact 
Evverp’, ad ovtrep trais eos oreiias oTparoy 
"ladvey ynv olyerae (Id. bed. 177). 


582 (d) Continued action (usque dum), gas, Ews ov, eis 3, 
@s, Core, péxpis or axpts od, Kc. 


If the act is past and certain, we put the indicative in the 
adverbial sentence; as 


Towltcde Tacas evppdvas dveipace 
Euveryouny Svotnvos, é te 5% matpl 
Erhqu yeyovely vuctiporr’ ovetpata 


_ (isch. Prom, 655). 
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As in the final sentence (614), the indicative is used with éas, 
when the object is represented as dependent on a condition unful- 
filled or incapable of fulfilment; thus Plat. Gorg. 506 B: ndéws pev 
adv KadNxrel rovtp ere Siereyopunv, Ews avt@ tHv Tod 'Apdiovos 
aTvrédwxa prow avtl tis tod ZnOov, “I should gladly (if I were 
able, which is not the case) continue to converse with Callicles, 
until I should have paid him back the speech of Amphion in return 
for that of Zethus.” Cratylus, p. 396 c: e¢ éweuvnuny thy ‘How- 
Sov yeveadoyiay ovx av érravounv SveEvdv, &ws atrereipabny ris 
copias ravrnal, “if I had remembered (which I did not), I would 
not cease, until I should have made trial!.”’ 


But if the act is future and probable, we use the subjunctive 
with dy; as 
éyo 5é THY Tapotcay aytTAnow TUynV 
és 7 av Avos ppovnpa Awhnon yorov 
(Ausch. Prom. 376). 

If the sentence is virtually oblique, the subjunctive is changed 
into the optative, and the ay retained, as in Soph. Trach. 687: xai 
por Tad Hv mpoppnta, év wvyois oatew ud, Ews dv aptixpiorov 
appocatut qrov. 


583 (e) Previous acts (priusqguam), awply 7. The particle 
amply, which is a locative form of mp0, belongs properly to the first 
member of the comparison, and ought to be followed by some 
relative, such as 7=quam, or, more fully, 4 dre = quam quum. 
But, in accordance with Greek brachylogy, the adverbial relative 
is generally omitted, so that wplv, which is properly an antecedent, 
is used as a relative’, The student will observe, therefore, that mpi 
and mply 7 Sre are considered as identical. In the adverbial sen- 
tence after wpw we may use either the indicative, subjunctive, 
optative, or infinitive. 


(2) The indicative; of acts certain and past, when mpw = 
until.” 
Positively : nyouny 8 avnp 
aoTay péyioros Tav éxet mpiv poe THY 
toad’ éréotn (Soph. Gd. T. 775). 


1 See G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 11. 

* This catachresis has gone so far, that xpl» frequently appears with an antecedent 
wpbrepov, e.g. Thucyd. 1. 65; Plat. Resp. p. 403 B, And in Thucyd. Iv. 79, we have 
POdcas SidSpane roly rwa KwAvEew, 
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Negatively : 
ov mv adé—nu’ ovdéev— 
mpiv eyo odiow 
éderEa paces nITiwy axerpaTov 


(Zisch. Prom. 479). 


(8) The subjunctive; only after a negative sentence, of an 
act both probable and future, almost always with the particle dy. 
After a future: 
| ovyl Travcopat 
Mp av ce TOY OMY KUpLoOY OTNTW TéxVOV 
| (Soph. Gd. C. 1040), 
ie. “I will not leave off, till I shall have made you master 
of your children,” so that wpiy adv= ply 4 dray or éay ju) TpO- 
TEpop *. | 
After an imperative: , 
pe) WpoKatayiyvwock, & watep, 
mpl ay y axovons apdotépwv 
(Arist. Vesp. 919). 
After an optative in the apodosis, interrogatively : 
tis dv Sixnyv xpivevey 7} yvoin doyor, 
ap av wap apo pi0ov éxpabn cada; 
| (Eurip. Heracl. 180). 
IIpév with the subjunctive, but without dav, is poetical. 
After an indicative: 
eldote & ovdév Eprrec 
ap qupl Oepu@ moda Tis Tpocavon 
(Soph. Antig. 620). 
After an imperative : 
pn orévale mpl pabys (Id. Phil. 917). 


(y) The optative; 3 oratione obliqua, after an optative, and of 
a past act, almost always without dv?. 


1 So Diphilus (apud Athen. p. 291 B): 
ob yap Badliw xrpbrepaw dy wh Soxtudow, 
whence we may explain the well-known ellipse in St. Paul (ad Thess, 11. 2, 3): 8rt, 
day ph ENOy h dxocracla rp&rov, [ob Sivara: éNOeciv 6 Kiépios]. 
_ § The question, whether xpi» dy with the optative is allowable, is the same as that 
respecting the correctness of Sray with the optative; for xpi» dy=aply 7 bray, If 
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After a negative sentence, if the oratio directa has passed into 
the oblique; as azryydpeve pndéva Badrdewy, wplv Kipos éwrrnobein 
(Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4, § 14); éSéovre pr aredOeiy arply av amayayo 
(Id. Anab. vit. 7, § 57). 

After an optative; as 

droro wp rw piv padoyu (Soph. Pail. 961). 


(8) The infinitive; whenever the subsequent act is regarded 
as an object; as 
mpl 7) cupptkar Epevyov. 
réEar O&rw cor mpiv Bavelv & Bovromas 
(Eurip. Alc, 281). 


ovde travoerat 
xorov, cad’ olda, mpiv xatacKippal twa 
(Id. Med. 92). 


The different tenses of the infinitive are thus used: 
apw Sevmrveiy = priusguam ceenem ; 
ap Sevurvncat = priusquam cenavero ; 
apw Sedevrvnxévat = priusquam a cend surrexero. 


§ VI. Objective Sentences. 


584 As the temporal sentence may be regarded strictly as an 
explanatory addition to the tenses of the finite verb, so the objective 
sentence is, properly speaking, the epexegesis, exponent, or com- 
pletion of an objective case; and it is intimately connected with 
the indirect question, or the correlative of the interrogation. Hence, 
as the temporal sentence may be represented by the relative parti- 
cle dre, quum, as the correlative of rére, “‘ when?’ so the objective 
sentence may be distinguished by the relative particle Gri, quod, as 
the correlative of ri, “what?” While, then, both the temporal and 
the objective sentences are completive, the former is more strictly 


therefore for Sray, in Aischylus, Pers. 450, we ought, as most critics think, to write 
ér’ éx; in the same way, wp d», éreddy, &c., whenever they are construed with the 
optative, must be changed into wply, éwel, &c. But if the dy may always be used with 
the optative, when the sentence is virtually oblique (above, 580, (8), 582), then this 
case must be included as well as the others. Vide Blomf. et G. Dindorf. ad Bechyis 
locum; LL. Dindorf. ad Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3, § 11, IV. 8, § 36; Hellen. 1. 3, § 48, 11 
4, § 18, V. 4, 8 47; G. J. Kennedy, Remarks on Mitchell's Aristophanes, p. 34. 
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adverbial, or confined to that form of the objective case which is 
fixed as an adverb of time, but the latter is generally transitive, 
and represents the accusative case, as the object of the main verb’s 
action. The accusatival nature of the objective sentence is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that the accusative is actually used in all 
forms of this sentence. The simplest usage is that when the 
infinitive appears as the explanatory adjunct of the main predi- 
cation and with the accusative as its subject (above, 468); 
vonitw ae exew xpnuata, “I think with regard to you the having 
of money,” i.e. ‘I think this—you have money” or “I think that 
you have money.”’ The next in order of the forms of the objective 
sentence is when the accusative is retained, but a relative sen- 
tence with dre or ws is substituted for the infinitive, as pas rd zip, 
ws tTavras Kate; “do you see the fire, how it burns all?” éyo 
vedas aadpas olda, ott ov xpnuatwv Seopevor ory euol é&ndOere, 
‘‘T know clearly all of you, that you have not come forth with me 
because you were in want of money.”’ The third form is when the 
accusative becomes the nominative to the verb in the relative sentence, 
and this must be the form when the main verb of the sentence does 
not immediately govern the accusative; as nyyéXOn bre Méyapa 
agpéornxe, ‘‘news was brought that Megara had revolted.’ In all 
these forms, however, we can see that the objective sentence con- 
tains the answer to a presumed question. Thus if the question 
were tl xerever Avoavdpos; the answer might be Avcavdpos xe- 
reves pe eis Aaxedalpova iévac: if the question were rf azmzryyetre 
Onpapévns; the answer might be @npapeévns amnpyyetrev Ore avrov 
Avcavépos téws pv xatéxot, elra xedevot eis Aaxcdalipova iévat 
ov yap elvat KUpios Oy épwr@ro UT’ avTod (Xen. Hell. 11. 2, § 17): 
if the question were r/ épus aunyavos; the answer might be (Soph. 
Antig. 79) 
70 Bia womuray Spav Epuv apryavos: 


and if the question were t/ Aéyers; the answer might be Aéya, dre 
apaptaves: if tis éorly; the answer might be ov« olda éotis 
éorly: if was Soxeis; the answer might be doxet pos ws” Hpasoros 
Narxever. But if the object is something within the immediate 
experience of the subject, the participle may be used, and we may 
write olda yevvnoas, olda yevvnocavra ce, for olda Grt éyévynoa (eyev- 
yynoas) or oléa éueé (ce) yervnoat, where the reference to the pre- 
sumed question is obscured by the agreement of the participle with 
74 
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the subject or object ‘of the verb, though it is really implied as in 
the other cases. : 

It will thus be seen that there are three main forms of the ob- 
jective sentence: (A) with the infinitive; (B) with the indirect ~ 
interrogation expressed by Srz or ws and the finite verb; (C) with 
the participle. 


585 (A) An objective sentence is very frequently expressed 
by the infinitive mood, which is made dependent upon the objective 
case governed by the main verb. ‘hus we may say, 


Bovropnai ce 
déouat wou réyeuy, 


SoKEL cot 


where in each case the infinitive expresses the action desired of, or 
determined on, by the object of the verb. 


586 This infinitive is particularly in its place after verbs 
expressing the natural constitution of a subject, its duty, its fit- 
ness, its use; as 6 avOpwiros mépuxe dideiv, homo natus est ad 
amandum, “man is naturally qualified for loving.” To which 
the converse is 6 dvOpwrros wépuxe un prreiv. 

In the same way a qualifying adjective, as primary predicate, 
may be followed by an explanatory infinitive; thus, ov Sewds éore 
Aéyewv, GAN advvatos ovyav. That this infinitive is equivalent to 
an objective case is shown by such parallelisms as (Ausch. Pers. 27) 
poBepoi pev ideiv; Sewol dé paynv. 


587 Ifthe verb, which thus governs the infinitive, is imper- 
sonal, the infinitive, instead of being a mere supplement to the 
objective case, becomes the subject of the verb. Thus, mpéres 
pirciv, “it is proper to love” =“loving is proper” (381, (c)). 
Connected with this is the usage of the verbal in -réos, and the 
attraction of Slkaov dors into Sixatds ety (421). 


588 If the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the 
verb on which the infinitive depends, it is not necessary or usual to 
repeat it. Thus we say, BovAopas Aéyew, not BovrAopal pe réyerv. 
If it is expressed, it remains in the nominative even by the side of 
an accusative, as in Thucyd. Iv. 28: ov« édn avros, GAN éxeivov 
oTparyyety. 
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589 If what would be a predicate of the first class (418) in 
the direct sentence is connected with the object of a verb in the 
infinitive, it is expressed in the case of the object; thus, 


N. 6 ‘AréEavdpos Epacxev elvar Aus vids, dicebat SE esse Jovis 
filium. 

G. éd€ovro avrod elvat mpoOvpov, “they intreated him to be of 
good cheer.” 

D. &€eorl pou yevérOar evdaipon, licet mihi esse beato. 

A. Kedevw ce elvat mpoOupov, jubeo te alacrem esse. 


590 (B) When the objective sentence is a known fact or an 
expression of opinion, it is common to substitute 6re or ws with a 
finite verb for this construction with the infinitive. After determi- 
nate tenses, and when the objective sentence implies an uncon- 
ditional fact, the verb which follows é7e or ws will be in the indica- 
tive mood; after indeterminate tenses it is frequently in the opta- 
tive, and this mood is generally used in the oratio obliqua; but the 
indicative is sometimes retained, especially in the case of the future, 
and the construction sometimes varies between the indicative and 
optative even in the same proposition, when a different emphasis is 
intended. The following examples will suffice to illustrate these 
distinctions. Xen. Cyrop. 111. 3, § 19: qwavres époroyovow, ws ai 
paxyat Kpivovtat paddov Tails uxais 7} Tals TAY CMpATWOV popat, 
‘all admit the fact that battles are decided rather by courage than 
by strength of body.” Id. Anad. 1. 1, § 3: Tucoadépvns dvaBarreu 
tov Kipov mpos tov adedpov, ws ériBourevor ave, “ 'Tissaphernes 
accuses Cyrus to his brother, (saying) that he was plotting against 
him.” Jbid. 11. 1, § 3: obtoe Exeyov, dre Kipos pev réOvncer, 
"Aptaios 5é rehevyws dv To arabe ein, nal éyou OTe TrEeptpelverey 
ay avtous, et pédArovev jew, “ these said, that Cyrus was dead (an 
undoubted fact), but that Ariceus having fled was in his camp, and 
said (these being the statements of the messengers) that he would 
wait for them, if they intended to come.” 


It seems to be a matter of choice whether we shall write the 
infinitive with the objective case, or the finite verb with dri; but the 
construction with os is limited to those cases in which we have 
rather an assumption than a fact. Thus we might say, either tov 
Kadov xaya0ov avdpa evdaizova elval dnut or duodroyad Ste 4 Kado- 
xayaos evSaiuwv éori: and either vawéoyou BojPeav por HEev or 
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Uiréoyou ott BonOeva poe HEou or nEet. But in such phrases as vopw- 
Govow ws “Hdaioros yadxever for yarxevew rov “Hdaotov, or 
d:éBadrr€ tov Kipov mpés tov aderpov, as emriBovrevot avT@, or 
émiBovrevey avr@, there is not so much a statement of fact as 
an allegation of erroneous belief or false assertion. 


To the same class belong the indirect interrogations, ov« oiSa 
dots eoTiv, ovK Woe bors Ely. 


591 (C) In those cases in which the completed action is the 
object of the main verb, the participle very often takes the place of 
the infinitive, as well as of the finite verb with érz in the objective 
sentence. This is particularly observable after verbs which signify 
perception, knowledge, experience, recollection, demonstration, com- 
pletion, and acquiescence: for all these verbs refer to the state 
which results from an action rather than to the action itself. The 
case is that of the object. 


N. dew rods maidas Ovntods yevvnoas, “I knew myself to have 
begotten my children mortal,” i.e. “that the children whom 
I begot were mortal.” 

G. goOnoa: rrarroré pou cuxopavtoivros; “ have you ever yet seen 
me playing the false accuser ?”’ 

D. cvvowda cor nduenyuévy, “IT am aware of your having been 
wronged.,”’ 

A.c. N. of otparryol édpwv od xatopOoivres Kal tovs otpariaras 
axGopuévovs, “the generals saw that they were not succeed- 
ing themselves, and that the soldiers were growing dis- 
satisfied.” 


With some of these verbs the use of the participle and infini- 
tive produces a contrast of meaning. Thus, dalveras elvas means 
‘he appears with regard to being,” i.e. “he appears to be” (videtur); 


but g¢aiveras dy, “he appears and he is,” i.e. “he manifestly is” 
(apparet, constat) : 

and aioyuvouas troveiv, “I am ashamed with regard to doing,” i.e. 
“Tam restrained by shame from doing ;” 

but aioyvvouat rowdy, “I do it and I am ashamed,” i.e. “I am 
ashamed of doing.” 


592 These verbs, however, especially ola, may exhibit the 
construction with d7:, or with os after a negation: and some of 
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them, especially axovw, may revert to the objective sentence 
expressed by the accusative and infinitive. 


Thus, 
(a) Habovro ot "EXXnves bre 6 Bacirevs ev Tois oxevoddpors ein. 


(6) ovd éxetvo Suvapas Sei, ws ov) mavres dvOpwirot TovTwY 
tuxeiv akidcovct. 


(c) axovw nad ddr EOvn TroAXG ToLavTa elvas. 


In case (a), the optative is also found in dependent relative 
clauses, as €deEE pros Ste 7 050s Hépos eis TV TOA, HvTEp Gpeny, 
mihi narrabat, viam ducere ad urbem quam viderem. 


593 The objective sentence may involve the apodosis of a 
conditional proposition, and then adv may appear by the side of the 
verb or participle in any one of the three forms, whether the pro- 
tasis is expressed or not (above, 505). Thus we may say in the 
first two forms : 

ot dwcew = d)soa, 
ate ore Swces ace 
Egy Sacew 

. didovat av el Tt Exou. 

Ore Sivdoln dv 
gnoi dSédovar av 
dno Sri edbou av 
gnol Sodvar av et 14 Eoye 
gnoly Gru Swxev av ; 


Thus we have Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, § 3: péuvnuat axovoas qoré 
cou, ort eixoTws av Kal trapda Bedv mpaxtixorrepos eln Wotrep Kad 
mapa avOpwrrav, batts pn OTrdTeE Ev amropols eln TOTE KONAKEVOL, GAN 
OTe aptoTa TpaTTot TOTE padtora TaV Deady peuve@ro, “I remember 
. to have heard formerly from you (the statement of your opinion), 
that he would deservedly obtain his wishes more easily from the 
gods as also from men, whoever did not flatter them when in adver- 
sity, but remembered the gods most when he was most thriving.” 
Id. Mem.'1. 6, § 12: S9Aov Bre ef rHv cvvovelay gov tivds akiav 
elvat, xal ravrns dv ove édarrov Tis aklas apyipiov émpadrrov, “ it 
is clear (as a matter of fact), that if you thought the instruction 


worth anything, you would exact money to the full amount of that 
value.”’ 2 


f el te elyev. 
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So also in the case of those verbs which are followed by the 
participle. Thus, evpicxw tavrny povny av yevopévny Tay TapovTey 
Kaxav atadndayny (Isocr. Areop. 16) for éru airn povn ay yévosro 
aTraddayy ; and so throughout the four cases we might write: 


1 olda ce ddovra, et te Eyes, 


2 Swcovra, éav Tu Exys, 
3 ddovr’ av, ef re exors, 
4a. diSovr’ av, el re eixes, 
4b. Sovr’ av, ef te Eoxes. 


594 The rule for the use of the negative particles in objective 
sentences flows at once from the general distinction between ov as 
categorical and yu as hypothetical. Practically, therefore, we have 
uy when the infinitive is used, and ov when we have a finite verb 
or a participle; and that too whether the dependent sentence repre- 
sents a categorical proposition or the apodosis of a condition. Thus 
(a) with an infinitive; Xen. Hellen. 111. 2, § 10: évdpucav avrov py 
BovrccOas parrov 7 pn SvvacOa, “they thought that he was not 
willing rather than not able.” Thucyd. vi. 18,§7: vopicare ved- 
TTA Kal ynpas avev dAdnAwY pndev Suvacbar, 6uod 5é 7d TE Havrov 
Kal 7d pécov Kal TO Travu axpiBes av Evyxpabey padiot’ ay ioxuew, 
“think that youth and age apart from each other avail nothing, 
and that the three classes when mixed together would have most 
power.” Soph. Gd. 7.1353: ds o° nbédnoa pndé xy’ av yvovas, 
“for I wished that I might not have known you”’ (cf. Thucyd. rv. 
47). Soph. Phil. 1313: wadrav toh ride pyror’ dv ruyeiv vocov, 
“be assured that a rest from this malady would never take place” 
(according to Schifer’s and Porson’s reading for évrvyetv). Xen. Mem. 
I. 2,§ 41: olwas pry av Stxalws rovrov tvyeiy Tov étraivou tov pn 
elddta tt eats vouos, “I think that he, who does not know what is 
law, would not justly obtain this commendation.” Thucyd. vit. 72, 
§ 2: dca 76 pn ay Ett oleoOat Kparnoat (where the ay belongs to 
Kpatnoat, above, 508, (a)). Atlian, V. H. x1. 6: éXeyev EreoxAns 
6 Aaxwy v0 Avaavdpous thy Yraprny jp av vrropetvas, “ Eteocles 
the Lacedsemonian said that Sparta would not have endured two 
Lysanders.”’ (6) With a finite verb and participle; Arist. Hg. 778: 
as 5 ovyl piret o°, odd Ear’ evvous, Todt’ avto ae mpdta Sidako, 
“that he does not love you, and is not well disposed, this I will 
first teach you.” Soph. Gd. 7. 1008: 2 dijros ove eidads rl Spas, 
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‘it is clear that you know not what you are doing.”” Dem. Api. 1. 
§ 55: ef yey 6 rrarnp nricre tovrois, SjXov bre ot’ adv TadAXa érré- 
Tperev ovT av Tadl cttw Katadurov Eppater, “on the supposition 
that my father distrusted them, he was not likely to entrust the 
other property to their care, or to have told them of these things 
when he had so left them.” Lys. xxxI. 21: dpa &prop, ote ev de 
avtov ovde Sid 10 TpoonKew alti ta Séovra ay trowujcavra; “is it 
clear that he well knew that he would not do what was right even 
on account of being related to her?” 


When @rws is used with the present indicative, the objective 
sentence is distinguished from the merely protatic by the categorical 
negative; thus we have an objective sentence in Xen. Mier. 9, § 1: 
OTws OU Tavrav ToUTWY érrysEednTéoy ov AEyw, “I do not say (assert 
the fact) that we ought not to take care of all these things.” But 
we have a protatic sentence in Soph. Antig. 685: Oras od py 
Aéyers OpOas TAbe, ovK av Suvaluny Eye (above, 532). 


Obs. This rule holds without exception in regard to the objective 
sentence with ére or ws and the finite verb, but the construction with 
the infinitive or participle is liable to various irregularities. (a) The 
infinitive in the objective clause may have ov, if the main verb implies 
assertion or claim (pavat, €éyew, afcovy, Sxacodv), opinion or expectation 
(oterOar, voile, ryetobat, Soxeiv, vroAapBavew, vrororeiv, éArivey), 
when the ov is really to be taken with the whole sentence ; as Thucyd. 
1. 39: apjoavro ypas ov mepwoperGat = ovx yyoavTO nas wepwwerGat. 
(6) The participle may have ny when conversely the negation is limited 
to the participle only; as Thucyd. 1.17: ro pavretov mpojde py er 
aya wore avro karotxicOnoopevov, where the xy cannot be thrown back 
upon mpo7de, but must be limited to the phrase uy éx’ aya6g. Similarly 
Soph. Phil. 79: toda xai dvoe ce py wepuxdta toravta dwvev, where 
the meaning is not “I do not know,” but “I do know that you are not 
naturally inclined to say such things.” 


595 With verbs of denying, contradicting, doubting and dis- 
believing, the objective sentence, whether expressed by the infinitive 
or by the finite verb with é7: and os, is often strengthened by a 
negative to imply that such would have been the direct expression 
of the denial, &c. Thus we may not only have, in accordance 
with the English idiom, A’sch. Humen. 581: Spaca: yap, dowep 
éoriv, ovx apvovpeba, “we (I) do not deny that I have done it, as 
the fact is;” but also Arist. Ey. 572: rod7’ ameynoavr av, cir 
npvoovto yn memrwxévat, “they would have wiped off this, and 
then deny to the effect that they had not fallen,” i.e. saying that 
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they had not fallen. Soph. Antig. 442: gy 7 xatapvel pn Sedpa- 
Kévae Tabde; Kal dnpt Spacar Kove arrapvoipat 7d wy, “do you 
admit (that you did it) or do you deny (saying) that you did it 
not?” “TJ admit that I did it, and do not deny to the effect that I 
did it not.” Id. Ibid. 264: Oeovs dpxwpotety +d pnte Spaca, 
K.T.d., to swear by the god, to the effect that we had neither 
done the deed, &c.” And similarly we have ov after ws or 671; a8 
in Dem. Onet.1.§ 27: ws & ove éxeivos éyedpyes Thy yyy ovx nduvat’ 
apynOynvat, “he could not deny (and say) that the other did not 
farm the land.” Plat. Men. p. 89 D: Stu 8 ov éorw érvucrnun, 
oxéyas éav cot Soxd eixorws amorteiv, “consider whether I seem 
to you reasonably to doubt to the effect that science does not 
exist.” Thucyd. 1. 86: ovdSauod avreiirov, ws ovK adiucodoe tors 
nperépous cuppayous, ‘they nowhere denied to the effect that they 
are not wronging our allies.”” And in the use of the infinitive, if 
the main clause contains a negative or interrogative so as to be- 
come doubly negative, we may have py ov for pu in the objective 
sentence (see above, 529, Obs.1; 530, Obs.); as Plat. Men. 89 p: 
ove avatiepas py ov Karas AéyerOa, “I do not retract (lit. recall 
my move) to the effect that these things are not well said.” Phed. 
87 A: ovx avatiOepas pn ov») wavy yaplévTws atrodedeiyOas, “I do 
not retract and say that it has not been charmingly demonstrated.” 
(See below, 603). 


§ VIT. Jllative or Consecutive Sentences. 


596 An illative sentence is properly a relative clause explana- 
tory of an emphatic pronoun. It differs from the objective sentence 
as the effect differs from the fact, as dvére differs from 6re. Thus, 
ove av apvolunv rd dSpav (Soph. Phil. 118) is merely objective, 
‘*T should not refuse the doing it” (i.e. rodro 7d Spay, above, 584). 
But ot Séouai ye rovtwy ovdevos, @oTe oe Kivduvevey (Xen. Cyr. I. 
4, § 10) is <lative, “I do not want any one of these things to such 
an extent as that you should incur danger.” The objective sen- 
tence therefore exhibits a fact as it is; the illative sentence exhibits 
a fact as it would be if the antecedent circumstances were carried 
far enough. It may be expressed by the relative itself, as in Soph. 
Antig. 220: 


ove eat ovTw pdpos, ds Oavely épa, 
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“there does not exist the man so foolish, who (i.e. that he) wishes 
to die.” But most commonly the particle dare or os is used in 
the relative clause, followed either by the infinitive or by the 
indicative. Thus, we may say either o¥tws dvdntdés éotw, woTE 
moAEpLov avtl eipnvns aipetaOar, “he is so foolish as to prefer war 
to peace;” or oUTws avonTos éoTW, GoTe TOAELOV ayTl EipnYns 
aipetrat, “he is so foolish, that he prefers war to peace.” The 
difference of these two constructions is best shown by their nega- 
tive expression; for we write, in the former case, ore py elpnvnu 
avtt trodéuou aipeicOat, showing that the result is looked upon 
as a general one, common to the person mentioned with many 
others; but in the latter case we write @oTe ovy aipeiray elpnvnv 
avtl wodéuou, showing that the result is regarded as a categorical 
assertion respecting the particular person. 


Obs. For the use of the adverb or tertiary predicate to express the 
illative sentence, see above, 438, 497. 


The following examples will show the various applications of 
the illative sentence : 


(2) The positive consequence; Xen. Mem. 1. 2,§1: Lwxpa- 
TNS WV Wemadevpevos OVTWS, WOTE Wavy piKpa KEKTNMEVOS Trav 
padiws Exew dpxodvra, “Socrates was so disciplined that when he 
possessed very little he was very easily contented.” Id. Anab. 
11. 3, § 25: ovy yxev 6 Trccadépyns, dof of “EXAnves edpovritor, 
‘ Tissaphernes did not come, so that (wherefore) the Greeks began 
to be anxious.” 


(6) The negative consequence; Thucyd. 11. 49: td évros 
OUTWS EXaETO, MOTE fn TOY Tavu NeTTaV ivatiwv Tds émtBoras 
avéyeoOat, “the internal fever was so great, that they could not 
endure the weight of quite light upper garments.” Asch. Eumen. 
36: ws pnte coxeiv pnte p axtaivev Bacwv, “so that I have 
neither strength nor can I move rapidly.” Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 5: 
tayo Ta Onpia avprwxe, doTe 6 Acruayns ovKér’ elyev avT@ Onpia 
ovAXeyewv, “he speedily made away with the wild beasts, so that 
Astyages was no longer able to collect game for him.” 


(c) The illative clause contains an apodosis; Xen. Cyr. I. 6, 
§18: dore Exacta, oor Séouro, Eye av Tapecxevacpevots ypjaOa., 
‘so that whenever it was necessary he would be able to use them 
in a state of complete readiness.” Dem. de Chers. § 36: aorte pur) 
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a: 


av dvvacbat érravenOeiv otxade, “so that he would not be able t 
return home.” Id. in Aph. Fuls. Test. § 23: dor’ ovdé tavrnv a 
ris émeveyxot THY airlav, “so that no one would be able to allege 
this cause.” Xen. Ages. 1. 26: Gore THY Todw GyTwS NY}TW av 
Todéuou epyactnpiov elvat, ‘so that you would really have sup- 
posed the city to be a workshop of war.” 
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(qd) The illative clause is attracted into the protasis; Xen. 
CGicon. 1.13: ef Tis yp@ro Te apyupiw Wore Kaxtoy TO capa Exot, 
mas av Ett TO apyuploy avT@ whértpov ein; ‘if any one were to use 
his money, so as to be (as if he were) worse in body, how would 
his money be any longer useful to him?” 


Obs. There are a few passages in which wore ov or ws ov seems to 
be followed by the infinitive; but in some of these (as in Soph. £7. 780; 
Eurip. Phen. 1357; Dem. Mie. p. 1246) we ought to restore the indica- 
tive. In others (as in Herod. 1. 189 ; Plat. Apol. p. 26 pd; Lys. x $15; 
Thucyd. v. 40, &c.) the negative ov is preferred to 47, because the con- 
struction of wore ov with the indicative would have been given in 
oratione directa, or because the negative qualifies some single word. 
See Shilleto on Dem. Fals. Leg. pp. 202—205, and compare Journal of 
Philology, 111. 206. 


597. In the sense of ‘wherefore’ gore may be used with the 
imperative, especially in such phrases as @ore Oapper, “ wherefore 
be of good courage” (Plat. Huthyd. 275 0c; Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, § 18); 
and even with the indicative in an interrogation, as in Dem. c. 
Aph. Fals. Test. § 47: dare obey icacw ; 


598 Ifa comparative or superlative adjective appears in the 
antecedent clause, the emphatic pronoun is necessarily omitted, 
as 


4 4.3 a PANE eg > , 
(a) vewrepol ciow 7 dare eidévat oiwv Tratépwr értépnvras. 


(b) troryséraros Hv 6 Kipos, @ore wavra viropeivat Tov éas- 
veto Oat évexa. 


599 This is also the case when olds re with the finite verb 1s 
substituted for dore. Thus, for tovotros éotw Wore Totty TavTa, 
we write olos te dott arovetv tadra, substituting the relative for the 
relative and its antecedent, and transferring the former to the ante- 
cedent clause, so as to make it a mere predication (above, 405, 
Obs. 2). 


e 
= a a a a eR Ya Ce Oa a ee a ga A NI ha TE I mrp 


a er 
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600 Conversely, when ofos intervenes between its antecedent 
rocovros and another relative sentence, the intermediate sentence 
may be omitted. Thus we may write ov yap 57 appovia ye Tovov- 
Tov €oTW @ aTrecxatets avTHy, for TovodToy olov exeive oT @ aTrEet- 


xaters avrnv (above, 403, Obs. 4); cf. Soph. Antig. 220 (above, 596). 


601 When the illation or consequence is regarded as the 
immediate effect of the main verb, the particle @ore may be 
omitted before the infinitive, as in Auschyl. Ag. 250: 

Sika trois ev wabodor pabeiv émippérer TO pédAdo?, 
where the main verb ésrippére: is neuter, and padeiy Td pédAAOV = 
wore pabety To wéArov expresses the effect of learning by experience 
or suffering. 


602 When the effect is represented as an object to be avoided 
or prohibited, the infinitive, preceded by pu, 7d un, or WoTE pn, 
requires to be carefully distinguished from the apparently similar 
construction of the objective sentence after verbs of denying, &c. 
(above, 595), and from that of the final sentence, when the end is 
negative (below, 609). The difference of the three cases of uw with 
the infinitive is simply this: in the objective sentence, ypvodyro pn 
mentwxevas means “ they denied the fact that they had fallen—they 
said that they had not fallen;” in the «lative sentence, Ovnrovs 
éravoa pn mpodépxecOar wopoy means ‘I interposed a hindrance, 
so that, as the consequence of my act, they did not foresee their 
doom,” which is much the same as saying, ‘‘ and therefore they did 
not foresee it;” in the final sentence, e£evraB8ovvta: pn didrors 
revyewy Ep means “ they are on their guard, to the end that they 
may not make a quarrel with their friends,” whether that result is 
attained or not. So that we must always, in classifying these sen- 
tences, inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a con- 
sequence or a motive, and it is only in the second case that the 
sentence can be called cllative; as in the following examples: 

(a) Eurip. Hec. 867: vopwr ypadal cipyouar ypnobat un Kata 
yvopnv Tpotros, 1.e. “the laws impose a hindrance, and the effect 
is that people do not please themselves” (for the general thesis is 
oun €ott Ovntav boris €or édevOepos, v. 864). 

(5) Herod. 1. 158: "Apeorodixos Exye wn woujoa taita Kv- 
patous, i.e. “he hindered them, and the effect was that they did not 
do these things.” 
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(c) Asch. Humen. 210: ef totow ovv xreivovotw addAnXovs 
xaras To pn tiverOas (yevécOar) pnd érrorrevew Koto, i.e. “if 
(which is the reverse of hindrance) you give full scope to those 
who murder their relatives, so that you do not punish or even regard 
them with anger.” 


(d) Eurip. Iph. T. 1348: poBos & jv dore py réyFar woéa, 1. e. 
“there was fear, and, as a consequence, caution, to the effect that 
the sheet-rope was not wetted by the sea.” 


603 Ifthe main clause contains a negation or interrogation, so 
as to become doubly negative, the particle ov is appended to uy in 
the illative clause (above, 529, Obs. 1, 530, Obs., 595); thus Soph. 
Cid, T. 1065: ove av mBoipnv pn ov tad’ éxpabeivy cadds. Xen. 
A pol. § 34: otre un pepvncbar Svvayat avtod odre pepynpévos pn 
ove emrawetv. Plat. Resp. p. 427 E: ws ovy dovoy aot dv py ov 
BonGety Sixatocvyn. Ibid. p. 354 B: ove ameoyopny TO un ovK emi 
tovTo €AOeiy am’ éxeivov. Soph. Trach. 90: ovdév drew ro py 
ov waaay muGécOa ravd adnOeav mépt. Id. Gd. T. 283: pn 
mapns TO wn ov dopaca, Asch. Lumen. 300: ovroe a” *AmrodXwv 
pvoair dv @ate pn ov TapnueAnpévoy Eppew. Herod. Vii. 57: 
ovre odéas EvpuBiadns xatéyew Suvnceras ove Tis avOpm@rrwv addos 
ware pr) ov SvacxedacOnvas thy otpatiyyv. Soph. Ant. 96: seico- 
pas yap ov TocoiTov ovdey Mote 7 OV Karas Gaveiv. Xen. Anab. 
I. 1, § 13: re euodav py ovyi adro8aveiv; Asch. Prom. 627: 
Ti Onta pédreus pur) OV yeywvioxe To wav; Plat. Phed. p. 72D: 
Tis uNXaVy pn ovy!l Tavra KaTavarwOjvas cis TO TEOVAVAL ; 


The same applies when the main sentence is virtually negative 
(above, 529, Obs. 1). Thus Xen. de Rep. Lac. v1. 2: aioypov éore 
fe) ovK adAXras TAnyas éuBareiv to viet. Herod. 1. 187: Aapeiw 
Sewov edoxee elvas pn ov AaBeiy ta ypnuata. Xen. Anab, ui. 3, 
§ 11: adore waow aioyvvny civas un ov cvotroviagew. — 


604 The illative clause may become demonstrative and inde- 
pendent, and in this case it is regularly connected with that which 
would otherwise be its apodosis, by the particles dpa, toéyap, rot- 
yu, &c., or by some such combination as apes taira. Thus, for 
date Oappe (597) we might have Oappet ody or mpos Tatra Oappes. 
‘The particle ovy is indicative rather of continuation and retrospect 
(above, 548, (81)) than of inference: and, in general, it should be 
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rendered rather “accordingly,” “as was said,” “ to proceed,” than 
“therefore,”’ which is properly expressed by apa and its compounds. 
It is to be remarked, however, that in their origin the ideas of 
continuation and inference are identical: dpa signifies ‘“farther’’ 
(548, (4)); and in Thucyd. v1. 89, at dr’ éxelvov stands for dpa in 
the conclusion of a regular syllogism. 


§ VIII. Final Sentences. 


605 The end or intention of an action may seem to be re- 
garded sometimes as an object or as an inferential consequence. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the final sentence should so often 
approximate in form to the objective or illative sentence. Thus, 
such objective constructions as BovAopar Aéyeuv, 0 avOpwrros TrépuKe 
direty may be regarded as expressing the end no less than the ob- 
ject of action. And an illative clause with dare may be apparently 
tantamount to the expression of an end. The true distinction of 
the three cases is that which has been already pointed out, namely, 
we have to inquire whether the dependent clause indicates a fact, a 
consequence, or a motive; and it is only in the third case that the 
sentence can be called final. When we say, Aéyw iva eidijs, “I 
speak to the end, and with the intention that you may know,” we 
neither express the fact, as in Aéyw oe evdévat, “I speak the fact 
that you know,” nor the consequence, as Néyw, WoTe oé edevas, “I 
speak so that as a result you know.” In both the latter cases the 
realization is presumed or secured; but in the first case we have 
merely the motive or purpose which influences the speaker, whether 
he attains his end or not. : 


606 There are three forms of the final sentence. (a) When 
the end is expressed by the infinitive. (6) When it is expressed 
by the future participle. (c) When it is expressed by a finite verb 
dependent on some relative or negative particle. Thus we may 
say, with very little difference of meaning: 


(a) 7AOev adixciy or ws or woTe adueivy, “he came to do 
wrong.” 

(6) Oe aduenowy or ws adivxnowv, “he came, as being 
about to do wrong.” 


(c) AOev Wa, bras, ws or poet. dgpa adicnoo, “he came, 
in order that he might do wrong.” 
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In this use of the infinitive or future participle, as well as in 
that of the third form, which is more specially appropriated to the 
expression of an end, we may easily distinguish these final sen- 
tences from the objective or temporal, by observing that, while in 
the latter an answer is made to the question “what?” or “when?” 
in the final sentence the question “why?” obtains an answer. Thus 
we may ask, Ti Aéyeus ; “ what do you say?” and answer in the ob- 
jective sentence, Aéyw o¢ dduceiv, “I say that you do wrong.’ Or 
we may ask, dre duaptravet; ‘when does he err?” and answer in 
the temporal sentence, duapraver adicadv, “he errs when he docs 
wrong.” Or we may ask, 7rod adyapraver; “where does he err?” 
and answer with a local predication, duapraves, Grov, iva, ev ols 
adixet, “he errs where he does wrong.” But in all three forms of 
the final sentence given above, we imply the question dsa ti 4Bev ; 
‘why did he come?” and the answer is, “in order to do wrong,” 
“with the intention of doing wrong,” “to the end that he might do 
wrong.” 


607 The following examples will illustrate the three forms of 
the final sentence : 


(2) The infinitive alone is used in many idiomatic collocations, 
in which we wish to express the end or purpose as briefly as possible. 
Thus Plat. Phedr. p. 229 B: éxe? oxia + éote Kal mvetpa pérpiov 
kal moa KabilerOar 7, éav BovrwpcOa, xataxMOjnva, “there is 
shade and a gentle breeze and grass for the purpose of sitting, or, 
if we please, of reclining.” Eurip. Phen. 25: dwar Bovxdroww 
éxOeivar Bpédos, “he gives the child to the herdsmen in order that 
they may expose if.” Xen. Cyr. iv. 5, § 1: éov px) méurere pnde 
meeiv, ‘do not send them viands or the means of drinking.” Plat. 
Apol. p. 28 E: dpyovrtes ols etheoOe dpyew pou, “the rulers, whom 
you chose in order that they might rule me”’ (cf. Xen. Afem. I. 7, 
§ 3: xuBepvav xatacradeis. 111. 2, § 1: otparipyeivy npnpévos). 
With os or dore the final sentence with the infinitive is distin- 
guished by the meaning from the corresponding form of the illative. 
Thus in Thucyd. 1.121, ypnuata 8 dor eyew és avta, olcoper, 
‘we will contribute money, in order that we may have it for these 
objects,” clearly implies an end or intention, and not the result as 
a matter of fact. The infinitive, as indicating the end, is some- 
times used in the substantival form, i.e. with the article, and either 
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without a preposition, as in Thucyd. 1. 4: rod tas mpooddous par- 
Aov lévat avr@, “in order that his revenues might come in better ;” 
or with some preposition, e.g. mpos c. accus., eri c. dat., vrép or 
Evexa c. gen., as Xen. Cyr. Vill. 2, § 25: aoddra eunyavato mpéds 76 
mpwrevev, “he took many steps with a view to getting the first 
place.’ Isocr. Demon. § 19: atoypov tovs pév ewmdpovs tovaita 
medraryn Svatrepav Evexa Tod Tr€lw Troncat THY VITapyovoay ovciay, 
Tovs 5é vewTépous pnde Tas Kata ynv Tropelas vropévey el T@ Ber- 
Tio KaTaoThoa THY avTaY Siavoay, “it is disgraceful that, while 
merchants traverse such tracts of open sea in order to increase the 
property they possess, younger men cannot undergo even journeys 
by-land in order to improve their own minds.” Id. Areop. § 64: 
Eroupol elow oTody Tacyew virép TOU fA) Trolely TO TpoTTATTOpEVOD, 
“ they are ready to undergo anything in order to avoid doing what 
is prescribed.” 


Obs. In a number of phrases ws or ooov with the infinitive, and 
originally with a final _ meaning, appears parenthetically, as in English : 
thus we have os, etvetv, “in order that I may so express myself,” ie. 
‘“g0 to speak ;” ws eros eiretv, “in order that I may express myself 80 
largely,” ie. “to make such a sweeping assertion ;’ ; ’ similarly o ws év Kepa- 
Aaiw elrrety, ws CUVTOpWS eiewy, ws TO OAov elrretv, ws éV TUTrw eipjo Oat, ws 
opixpov peydryw eixagat, dcov y ene eidevar, dc. 


(b) The participle in the final sentence may agree either with 
the subject or with the object; thus we have Thucyd. vit. 68: ézi 
THY npetepay 7AOov SovrAwoopevor, “they came to our land with the 
intention of enslaving it.” Xen. Cyr. vi. 3, § 6: evOds obv mépr7ree 
tlva 6 oxétrapyos ayycdobvTa Tadta T@ Kupo, “ immediately then 
the leader of the scouts sends a person to Cyrus in order to an- 
nounce these things.” And similarly with ws, Thucyd. I. 7; 
Xen. Anab. 1. 1,§ 3; Soph. £1. 772. 


Obs. There are some idiomatic phrases in which the final sense of 
the future participle is scarcely perceptible, as epxopat ppacwy, “T go on 
for the purpose of telling,” i.e. “I am going to tell ;” ia defor, | “I was 
going on with the intention of telling,” i.e. “TI was about to say.” 


(c) It follows from the nature of the subjunctive and optative 
moods (above, 292, 513, 538), that the subjunctive will be used , 
after determinate, and the optative after indeterminate, tenses in 
these final clauses; thus we have 


ypadpw, yparw, yeypada, va pabys, 
éypagov, éyparpa, eyeypadev, va pabous ; 
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and in the correlative sentences, 


ovx éyw, ovy E&w brat Tpamrwpat, 
ovK élyov, ovK Exxov brrou Tpatroiuny. 

The following are examples of the use of the subjunctive; 
ZEsch. Prom. 275: tas mpoceptovoas tUxyas axovoal’, ws padrre 
Sua TéXous TO wav, “hear the fortunes that are to come, to the end 
that you may learn the whole throughout.” Xen. Anab. 11. 4, § 17: 
Ticcadépyns Svavoeiras thy yepipav Nica THS VuKTOS, WS wy Sta- 
Ayre, ‘“Tissaphernes intends to break down the bridge in the 
night, to the end that you may not cross the river.” Id. Afem. I. 
2,§3: Bacireds aipetras, ody iva éavtod Karas émipedntat, adr’ 
iva Kal of édXopuevoe bu’ avtoy ev mpattwot, “a king is chosen, not 
with the intention that he may take good care of himself, but to the 
end that those who have chosen him may prosper owing to him.” 


The following will suffice to illustrate the use of the optative ; 
Xen. Anab. 1.9, § 21: Kipos pirov gero detcOar, ws cuvepyous 
éyou, “Cyrus thought he needed friends, in order that he might 
have persons to co-operate with him.” Id. Cyrop. 1. 6,§ 29: emt 
oxoTrov Baddeuw édidacKopeyv vpas, iva ye viv pev pe) Kaxoupyointe 
Tovs irous, et 5é Tore wodcpos yévorto, Suvatcbe nai avOpurrwv 
oroyateo Oat, “we taught you to shoot at a mark, to the end that 
now you might not hurt your friends, and that if war ever arose, you 
might be able also to aim at men.”’ After an optative, Soph. Phil. 
324: Oupov yévorro yetpt ~Anpw@cai tote, iv’ ai Muxnvar yor 
«.T-d, “might it be in my power to gratify my wrath with my 
hand, in order that Mycenz might know, &c.”’ And the impera- 
tive may be regarded as an optative, as in AMsch. Suppl. 672: 
yepapoios yenovtwy Oupérat preyovtov OF ws adds. e0 vépoito. 
In Soph. Gd. C. 11, we ought to read orjody pe xakSpuoov 
ws wrudapeda. 


608 When the final sentence expresses an eventual conclusion, 
i.e. one in which an additional hypothesis is virtually contained, 
we may subjoin dv to ws or drs, but not to va. This chiefly 
occurs after imperative sentences; thus Soph. Electr. 1495, 6: 

xaper & EvOa wep xatéxtaves | 
TaTépa Tov adv, ws av ev tait@ Oavys, 


‘fin order that you may, as by going there you will, die in the very 
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place where you murdered him.” The optative is substituted for 
the subjunctive after past tenses, as in Herod. 1. 75, 91, 99, 110. 
Similarly we find the optative after another optative, Soph. Gino- 
maus, Fr. 423: yevoipay aieros tryuréras ws av trotabelny, “ would 
I were an eagle, in order that I might, as in that case I should, fly 
over the sea.”” But as this eventual conclusion seldom needs to be 
expressed, the omission of the adv is more common, especially with 
the optative. 


Obs. We must distinguish from this use of ws av the occasional 
appearance of these particles with the optative and a superlative adverb, 
where ws is not a final conjunction, but an adverb of manner. Thus in 
Plato, Phedo, p. 82 E: rov cipypot ryv Sewornra xaridovaa ort St émiBv- 
plas éori, ws av padtota avros o Sedeuévos EvAARTrrup ein TO SedecGat, 
‘contemplating the formidable nature of the prison, namely, that it con- 
sists in concupiscence, in the manner in which the person bound would 
most of all contribute to his own imprisonment.” Similarly with a 
preceding ws in the Phedrus, p.230B: ws axunv exes THs avOns, ws av 
evwoéoTaTov mapéxot Tov tomoyv, “it is at the height of its flower, in 
such a way, as would render the place most fragrant,” where we might 
perhaps write ws in the former clause, for it is clearly the antecedent to 
the ws av padtora which follows. 


609 When the end is negative, we either place ux after iva, v 
é7rws, &c., or substitute it for these particles. And here we can 
always distinguish between the objective and the final sentence, 
both when the infinitive is used and when these particles appear ; L 
for ov BovNopas réyew, A€yw fu) OVTWS Exel OF STL OVY OVTMS Exel, 
Soxel pot ws ovK av ein Taira, are expressions of an object consi- 
dered as a fact: but RovAopar pn Aéyetv, ypadw iva p71 EdOns, 
are expressions of an end or purpose. When pn is written for 
omrws yn with the subjunctive or optative, as in Xen. Cyr. 1. 4, § 25: 
Aéyerat elev OTe amévat Bovdrovro, pn 6 Tratnp Te axyOoTo, we 
must distinguish this from the apparently similar usage of x7, after 
verbs of fearing, &c., because the meaning is different, because the 
indicative is never used after 7 in the true final sentence, and be- 
cause the relative particles, which never appear in the former case, 
may always precede 7 in the expression of a negative end (see 
above, 539, Obs.) 


610 When the negative end is an eventual one, we may insert 
av after ws or S7rws, as in the former case; but in this case also we 
must not use iva, nor can we insert the ay after un only. The 

76 
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following is an example of the optative so used, Auschyl. Agam. 
363 : 
én’ 'Ad\eEavdpo 
TelvovTa wadat Tokoy, Tras av 
Ente wpd Katpod pn virép adotpev 
Béros nrLOov oKnrrecer, 

“directing his bow against Paris this long time, to the end that 
his shaft might not, being fruitless (as a fruitless shaft would), 
either strike the ground short of the mark or soar up to the stars,” 
where the eventual conclusion is contained in the secondary predi- 
cate 7AiAtov. 


611 The final sentences, like the prohibitive and dependent 
interrogative sentences with py (above, 529, 538), are, by their 
nature, hypothetical clauses; as, therefore, we may say p47) KAE 
areis as Well as yun) KAeYrns, We may say also dpa O7rws pun KAAPEEs, 
and even O7rws py xAéyers without a previous imperative. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the appearance of the relative particle 
émws, in the present case, indicates an ellipse or suppression of the 
main verb dpa, whereas the dependent sentence after verbs of fear 
or forethought is the same in form as the direct interrogation with 
un, which is as complete as the question with ov, and needs no 
supplement (see 537). 


612 The infinitive and future indicative with é’ @ or é¢’ & 
Te=€rl Toicde wate or él TovTw éf @ Te, May express the con- 
dition or end proposed as the result of an action. The negative, when 
required, is always yy and not ov, even with the indicative, and 
this, as well as the tense of the dependent verb, sufficiently shows 
that the sentence is not illative but final. Thus Thucyd. 1. 103: 
EvvéBnoav, ef’ @ te eEiaow &k trys TleNorrovyjocou Kat pndérorte 
émiBnoovrat avtns, “they came to an agreement on the condition 
(with the intention, to the end) that they will depart from the 
Peloponnesus, and never set foot in it again.” Plat. Apol. 29 c: 
adiewév ce ert rovt@ pévtol, eb wre pnxete ev tavtTn TH SyTnceE 
duatpiBew pnde pirocodetv, “we let you off on the condition of 
not spending your time in these speculations or cultivating phi- 
losophy.” : 

The same may be expressed by wove alone, as in Thucyd. vit. 
82, § 2: oporoyla yiyverat, dote Sa Trapadoivas xK.T.r., “an 
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agreement is made on the condition that they should give up their 
arms,’ &c. 


613 We sometimes find that a subjunctive and optative both 
depend upon a verb in a determinate tense: here the subjunctive 
denotes the first, and the optative the second or ulterior conse- 
quence; thus in Thucyd. 111. 22: wapavioyoy of Tlhatains dpux- 
Tous, dws acahy Ta onpeia Tois ToNEpLioLs | Kal pr BonOotev, “ to 
make the enemies’ lights unintelligible,’ which was the first conse- 
quence; and “to prevent the Thebans from coming to the aid of 
their friends,” which was an ulterior consequence, resulting from 
the former one. 


614 If the end is not possible, or assumed to be 80, as in the 
fourth case of conditional propositions (502, 1v.), the final clause is 
expressed by the indicative mood; as in Soph. Gd. T. 1386: 

€l THS aKovovons Er HY 
anyns 8 atwv ppayyos, ove av eoyounv 
TO py "qroKNEltoat Tovpsov aOdov Sépyas, 
iy” qv tuprds Te Kab KrAVov pndér, 
‘if there had been besides a means of damming up the fountain of 
hearing through my ears, I would not have refrained from blocking 
up my miserable body, in order that I might be (what I am not 
and cannot be) both blind and hearing nothing ;’’ and immediately 
after in the same passage : | 
Tip ov AaBov 
Extewas evOUs, ds etka pnrote 
éuautov avOparrouw evOev jy yeyos ; 


‘“‘ why, having taken me in, didst thou not slay me at once, to the end 
that I might never have shown to men (as I am now showing),” or, 
‘¢in which case I should never have shown, whence I was born?” 
And similarly with the unattainable wish (517), Plat. Crito, p. 44D: 
el yap @denov oloi 7’ elvat of ToANO) Ta péeytora Kana eLepyaler Oar, 
iv olol 7 noav xal ayaba Ta péyora, “ would that men in general 
were able to perpetrate the greatest evils, in order that they might 
(on the condition that they might) also effectuate the greatest 
benefits.” 
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§ IX. Causal Sentences. 


615 The causal sentence contains the expression of some con- 
temporary or antecedent fact, which explains or accounts for the 
main statement. Accordingly, the causal sentence may amount to 
a temporal sentence, expressed (a) by the participle (576, 577), or 
(b) by the particles signifying postguam (581). But it may also 
be expressed by the emphatic particle ye (c) in the combination 
with dpa, or (d) after a relative; and (e) by the relative with avi, 
ia, vena, &c. The following are examples of each class of causal 
sentences. 


616 (a) Participle: 


eyo Sé Tos’ Evexa, Bovropevos SdEat cou Grrep eno: (Plat. Phe- 
do, p. 102 pb), “I speak for the following reason, because I wish 
you to take the same view that Ido.” This example is instruc- 
tive, as showing, in connexion with the relative usage discussed 
below, the distinction between the final and causal sentences. In 
itself vexa may introduce a final sentence (above, 607, (a)). But 
we have it here as a sort of antecedent to the causal participle 
Bovropevos=67t BovAopat, and ovvexa is equivalent to rovTou Evexa, 
é7t. Now the condition, though expressed by the relative sen- 
tence, and therefore grammatically consequent, is logically antecedent 
(above, 500). And the end is really a condition of action; and as 
such is expressed by a relative particle. Accordingly, what is con- 
sequent when expressed in the antecedent clause, is antecedent 
when expressed in the consequent clause. But the cause is before 
the effect. Therefore what is the expression of the effect (final sen- 
tence) in the one case, is the expression of the cause (causal sen- 
tence) in the other, simply because the structure of the final sentence 
with yw and the future or the subjunctive or optative transfers the 
end to the future or probable, and because the structure of the 
causal sentence with ov and some particle or some present or past 
tense of the indicative presents the circumstance as a matter of 
fact. 

Obs. 1 The participles in the phrases ri BovAcpevos, ti pabuy, ri 
— (413, (ee)), and those in the absolute nominative (445), are all 
causal. 


Obs. 2 If the causal sentence involves a negation, we use ov and 
not p27; a8 ov Tronoas TovTO, ayabos ef (above, 530, (c)). 


PN erp eet a a nn 
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Obs. 3 When the cause is stated as a matter of opinion, we prefix 
to the participle expressing the cause, whether it be in an absolute case, 
or in agreement with the subject, the relative particle ws, aore, are, dre 
dy, ofa, ofov (compare the similar objective sentences, 590). Thus, 


@ 6 o> ry , , ’ 
WS OUKET OVTwY Gu Téxvuv, PpovTile 8 


(Eurip. Jfed. 1311), 


‘since your children no longer exist, form your plans accordingly.” dre 
59 ovv ov ravy te codes dv 6 "Eminfeis éAabev arrov Katavaducas Tas 
Suvapes eis ta adoya (Plato, Protag. p. 321 8), ic. “forasmuch, how- 
ever, as Epimetheus was not at all (534) a wise man, he unconsciously 
(578) exhausted all the endowments on the brute creation.” 


617 (5) Particles signifying postquam: 

vien 8, éreitep Exmer’, eurrédws pévor (Asch. Ag. 827), “and 
may victory, since it has followed us, remain with us continually.” 
The negative used is of course ov. Plat. Apol. p. 27 c: riOnul ce 
Omonoyouvta, érretdn ovK amroxpivet, “I assume that you agree, since 
you do not answer.” 


Obs. When ézei is causal it properly takes ov, if a negative is 
required. The exceptions are chiefly found in the later writers, as 
Lucian, Hermot. 21, 9, 47; Vera Historia, 11. 31; Plut. Thes. 28. In 
Thucyd. vir. 38, fin.: éret 58 xy avravayouev, novxalov, érei is not causal, 
but temporal, and the sentence is frequentative, like those with ozore py, 
Thucyd. 11 15, § 1; 111 68, § 1. 


618 (c) The particle yap: 


The particle ye = “‘ verily”’ combined with dpa =‘ therefore” or 
“further,” is written yap. This combination does not differ very | 
much in signification from yoov=rye odv. Tdp signifies “the fact ,~ 
is,” “in fact,” “as the case stands;’’ it may often be rendered “ for,”’ 
but this English particle is much less extensive in its applications. 
Todv signifies ‘at all events,” ‘at any rate,’’ “if it is not so in 
other cases, it is so in this ;’’ 1t may also be rendered “for,” but in 
still fewer instances than yap. Immediately following «ai, the par- 
ticle yap often introduces a sentence, with the meaning “and in 
fact,” et profecto. In the same sense it is frequently placed after 
ana and aAW ov. The collocation ov yap ay is often used to intro- 
duce a contradictory alternative, as ov yap av Sedp’ ixopny, “I 
should not otherwise have come hither.” With the interrogative, 
ryap expresses the effect of something observed ; thus, ré yap oov oupa 
cuvrérnxe; (Eurip. Med. 689), “ah! why is thine eye bedimmed?”’ 


/ 
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The following passage will show the slight difference between yap 
and é7ret: 

ov yap év aperépa yvwua dAVpas 

a@race Oéor aoday 

PoiBos, ayntwp perewy errel avrayno’ av duvov 

apcévey yévva (Eurip. Med. 424), 
i.e. “the fact ts, that Phoebus did not bestow the gift of lyric 
poetry on our sex: since, if he had, we should have given the males 
song for song.” But yap might have been written for éei, cf. 
Esch. Prom. 333: aavtws yap ov qeicets vr ov yap evrrOns, “the 
fact ts, you will altogether fail to persuade him: tndeed, he is not 
easily persuaded.” See Porson, ad Eurtp. Med. 139, 140. Tap is 
often placed first with an explanatory clause, which is sometimes 
followed by ovv, as in Herod. vi. 11: éwi Evpod yap axpns Exeras 
npiy Ta TpNyLATAa—VUV WV, K. T. Ax 


619 (d) The particle ye: 


Te alone is sometimes nearly equivalent to yap, especially when 
it follows pév: before pév or pny, it simply conveys an assevera- 
tion. But the use of ye in causal sentences is chiefly after the 
relative, to which it gives the same sense as the Latin quippe qui. 
Thus, 

of ye Tov dicavr’ eye 
o’Tws atinws tatpibes éEwfovpevor 
oux Eoyov ovd Auuyay 
(Soph. Gd. C. 428), 
e. ‘for they did not maintain or defend me.”’ 


620 (ce) The relative with a preposition : 


Ovvexa for rovtou évexa bts; av dv for avr tovTwy Sts (above, 
407) are common forms for the expression of the causal sentence ; as 
érroucrelpw Sé vey, 
oOovvexr’ atTn ouyxaréleueTa Kaxh 
(Soph. .47. 123), 
‘“T pity him because he has become the yoke-fellow of a pernicious 
distraction.” | 
Obs. The connexion between the causal and the illative sentence is 


best shown by the transition from the use of yap, your, &c. in the former, 
to that of dpa, rocyap, ovv, &c. in the latter (above, 604). 
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§ X. Concessive Sentences. 


621 The concessive sentence differs from the hypothetical 
clause in the same way as e ove éds differs from ed yun eds, namely, 
as an assertion of fact differs from a mere assumption; but we 
sometimes find conditional clauses used in a concessive sense, just 
as etiamst may approximate in meaning to quamquam; and in a 
lively and vivid style the assumption may be stated as a fact past 
and gone; thus «al 6)=“‘even now” or “just now,” may be used 
with the perfect indicative in the hurried statement of an hypothe- 
sis, e.g. nal dn TeOvacr tis pe SéEeras mods; (Kurip. Med. 386), 
i.e. “they are just now dead (= suppose them dead): what city will 
receive me?” 


The commonest mode of expressing our “although” in Greek 
is by the participle, either alone (530, (c)), or followed by wep (in 
the poets), or preceded by wal arep. The student must be careful ~ 
not to suppose that «ad zrep, in itself, signifies “‘although.” This 
fancy is the cause of the common blunder of placing «ad mrep before 
a finite verb in modern Greek composition’. The participle, which 
alone occurs in this combination, expresses the concession, and «af + 
mep means “even very much;” like the Latin quam-vis, quantum- 
vis, “as much as you please.” If a negative is required, it must © 
be ov. 


The concessive sentence is sometimes strengthened by duos, 
elra, érrecra, “ nevertheless,” which, though belonging to the verb, 
are sometimes, apparently, attached to the participle. Thus, 


mod yuvatki, nal aep ov otépywv, dues 
(Ausch. Sept. c. Theb. 709), 
“ albeit you love them not, still yield to women.” 
Kaye o° ixvodpat, Kal yuvyn mep ova’, Opes 
(Eurip. Orest. 679), 
‘“‘T too, although I am a woman, nevertheless beseech you.”’ 


622 The concession is often expressed by «ai rou, “of a 
truth,”’ which is generally used with the finite verb, in the sense 


1 For the correction of the three passages, in which alone xal rep seems to be used 
with a finite verb, see our remarks in the Journal of Phtlology, 1. p. 220. 
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‘and yet ;’’ but is sometimes construed with the participle, like «as 
wep. Thus, 
Kat Tor hapwév yé Trou aoUvaToy elvat, GAN Opws, K.T.r. 
(Plat. Phedo, p. 68 E). 
OVdE poe euperéws TO Ilirraxesov véueras Kal Tot copov mapa 


dwrtos eipnevov (Id. Protag. p. 339 Cc). 


623 For «ai rot, in both its constructions, the Attic writers 
idiomatically employ «at ravra, “and that too” (of something which 
has just been said, 411, (bb)), which may be rendered “ withal,” 
“all the while.” 


(a) Like «ai rep with the participle: 

"Opnpos—otte ixOvow avtovs éotia, xal radta éml OaraTTy 
évtas, ote EpOois Kpéacw (Plat. Resp. p. 404 B), “although they 
were living by the sea.” 


After the participle: 

viv yoov éreyeipnoas, ovdev av xal tadta (Plat. Resp. p. 341 c), 
“just now at any rate you have made the attempt, being nobody all 
the while” or “although you have made nothing of it, have utterly 
failed.” 


Followed by dus: 


Kai taidra Tpeis adixias wpakavres, dws pare nudas Tapavouncas 
(Thucyd. 111. 66), ‘and yet, after having perpetrated three ini- 
quities, you nevertheless say that we have transgressed.” 


(b) Like «ad roe with the finite verb: 

kal radta Kovdas éx péowy apkvopatwy apoveev (Asch, Eumen. 
112), “and yet (or “and withal’’) he has leapt lightly from the 
midst of the nets.”’ 

With an adjective «ai radra means ‘and that too” or “and 
withal.”’ 

We must not confuse cal tatta with xaxeivo, which is used 
with the participle in Plato, Resp. p. 442 c: éyov avd xdxeivo éme- 
oTnpny év avr@, ‘because that also has science in itself.” 


Obs. For the use of éwetye and ovy ort in concessive sentences, see 
above, 548, (16), (30). 
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§ XI. Conclusion. Irregularities of’ Construction. 


624 Syntax, as a part of grammar, is concerned only with 
those constructions which are according to rule. Irregular or un- 
grammatical constructions, which arise from haste, carelessness or 
colloquial usage, must be pointed out by the teacher, when they 
occur. The following are the chief anomalies, which are found in 
the Greek authors. 

' 

625 Anacoluthon (avaxddovOov), or non-sequence, is when the 
end of a sentence does not correspond to the beginning, and gene- 
rally arises from a change in the mode of expression, as if the 
writer had forgotten how he began; thus, diroBdéyas yap mpds 
TovTav Tov aToXov, Ed0£E wot TrayKaNos elvat (Plat. Legg. p. 686 D). 


626 Asyndeton (dovvderov), or non-conjunction, is when two 
really connected sentences follow without any particle of connexion, 
whether copulative or adversative. This omission is generally 
designed to produce an abrupt emphasis. It is most common in 
lyric poetry, but we find it occasionally in prose, for instance, after 
the adverb zravras, as in Plat. Resp. p. 504 E: adda wal od épara, 
WaVvTwWS AUTO OUK OALYaKIS aKNKOAS. 


627 Ellipse (EdXetyrus), or suppression, is when a word or 
phrase, which is grammatically necessary for the completion of a 
sentence, is so easily understood from the inflexions or construction 
that it is omitted without creating any ambiguity. Thus, if we 
Bay éru7rrero TroAXas, we readily understand wAnyas. If we say of 
Wanat, Ta piv, every one supplies dvOpwrro1, mpayyata (399, (b)). 
Such words as 68s, y7, &e. are constantly suppressed with femi- 
nine adjectives or pronouns; as THd5e émropevero, 7 Epnpos, &c. (166, 
399, (e)). So also the neuter article with a genitive case, as Ta 
tav Oedv, “all that belongs to or proceeds from the gods.” There 
is sometimes a suppression of the apodosis of a conditional proposi- 
tion, when it is directly opposed to another alternative, as in Plat. 
Protag. p. 325 D: éav pev éxov welOnrav et dé yn, K.T.2r., “if the 
child obeys willingly, all is well—if not, they compel him.” Some- _ 
times there is only a quasi-ellipse in this case, as in Thucyd. 111. 
44, which ought to be read 4 te yap atrodpnyw mavu adixoivtas 

V7 
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avtous, ov da TovTO Kal atroxteivas Kedevow, WV TE Kal Eyvovras Tt 
Evyyvepns (scil. amropnvw avrovs), elev, “let that pass, what of 
that?” The omission of the former of two negatives in a disjunc- 
tive sentence belongs to the figure of ellipse; thus we have “sch. 
Ag. 515: lapis yap otre cuvredns modus e&evyerae To Spapya 
tov maGous mdéov, “ [neither] Paris nor his accomplice city boasts 
that the deed is more than the suffering.” 


Aposiopesis (amrocvdmnots) is a kind of ellipse. Thus we omit 
the imperative in Soph. Antig. 577: yn tpeBas ére! and in the 


corresponding English, ‘no more loitering!” 


628 Brachylogy (BpayvaAoyia), or brevity of expression, 1s 
when something is formally omitted, but really included in some 
other part of the sentence from which it may be supplied. This is 
of very frequent occurrence in Greek, as in other languages. Thus 
in /Esch. Ag. 364, nal rov pév jeev, tov 8 éreopépety Kaxov 
KaKtov ddXo Hwa, We have to supply, after jxew, the words wjpya 
kaxov dépovtra, which are suggested by what follows. One of the 
most important kinds of Brcis lees is the zeugma (fevypa), when 
a particular verb, which is properly applicable only to one part of 
the sentence, is made generally applicable to the whole context. 
Thus in Pind. Ol. 1. 88, €\ev & Oivoyaov Biav mapBevov te atv 
evvov, the meaning is, “he conquered the mighty CSnomaus, and 
obtained the virgin as his bride,” so that éoyev must be supplied 
for the second clause. By another species of brachylogy we have 
contractions of the sentence, as in Thucyd. 11. 59, oixt@ aaddppom 
rAaPovras, where the noun and its epithet must be repeated in the 
. accusative after XaSovras. 


629 Pleonasm (mdcovacpos), or redundance of phraseology, 
which is the converse of brachylogy, can hardly be considered as a 
grammatical irregularity. Omissions may produce an ungram- 
matical structure, but superfluities leave the syntax as it was. The 
figura etymologica (464) very often amounts toa pleonasm. Repe- 
titions of synonyms, such as wad avOis, raya tows, secondary 
predications of the main predicate, such as ébn Aéywv, and repe- 
titions in a negative form, such as ov»y jxtoTa GAda padoTa, yuwTa 
KOVK @yvwTa, ny TL pakeotnpa po0Oov adAa oivTOMoY Aéywr, all 
belong to this class, 
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630 Hyperbaton (vrépSarov), or inversion, is when words are 
placed out of their natural order. Plato uses this term in speaking 
of the transposition of the word puéy in a passage of Simonides 
(Protag. p. 343 ©), and exemplifies the thing in Resp. p. 358 &, 
Tept yap Tivos av wadAoV TOAAAKLS TIS VOUV Exwy yaipot A€ywv Kal 
axovwyv, where mroAXaxis belongs to the participles at the end of the 
sentence. The hyperbaton invariably takes place when there is a 
brachylogy of opposition, as in “sch. Prom. 276: ampos adXor’ 
GAXov awnpovn mpocfave, “calamity sits down, now by one 
man, now by another” (dAXote yey mpos adXov, GANoTE 5é mpds 
GXXov). 


PART VI. 
METRE. 


§ I. Definitions. 


681 RHYTHM (pvOp0s, numerus) is a certain symmetry pro- 
duced by a methodical arrangement of words according to their 
long and short syllables, and by a recurrence of an emphasis at 
intervals. If the rhythm is not regulated by fixed laws, it 1s said 
to be prosaic (solute orationis numerus). If the emphasis recurs 
according to a definite measure, the rhythm becomes metre (wérpor). 
Every recurrence of the emphasis is called a metre, and those 
collections of metres, which recur as distinct wholes, are called 
verses (OTiXOL, versus). 


632 The emphasis on which the metre depends is called the 
ictus, because the time was marked by a stamp of the foot; and 
when the emphatic and unemphatic parts of the metre are contra- 
distinguished, they are called the arsts (apots) and thesis (Oécts) 
respectively, 1.e. the ratsing and lowering of the voice. 


633 It has been already mentioned (34) that a short syllable 
is considered as one mora, or time, and that a long syllable has two 
of such more. 


634 It is customary to call every division of time, from two 
short syllables up to eight more, in certain combinations, by the 
name of a foot; thus we have, 


Of two syllables: 


Pyrrhichius, vy, as Noyos, of two more. 
Lambus, aS; Aoyous, three more. 
Trocheus or C rotode 
= ov ; 
Choreus, . ‘ 


Spondeus, --, TOUTOUS, four more. 
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Of three syllables: 

Tribrachys, vvyY, as AdyeTe, of three more. 
Dactylus, —vy, TUTTTETE, four more. 
Anapestus, Vy TAMLOY, ee 
Amphibrachys, VU-y, Ewovye, ie 
iis ie —U-, Tova lwy five more. 

Amphimacer, 
Bacchus, von, é“auTn7s, ons 
Antibacchius, --y, TUTTOUCL, — 
Molossus, ---, TUTTTOVTMY, SIX more. — 

Of four syllables: 

Proceleusmaticus, YYuUV,  amoropos, four more. 
Peon primus, —VVYY,  Tavroropos, five more. 
Peon secundus, VYr-uy,  érumteto, : 
Peon tertius, vu-y,  érétuTrTo, sae 
Peon quartus, vuv-, Bopeador, -— 
Tonicus a minore, VY——, Bacirelwr, SIX more. 
Tonicus a majore, -——-vVY,  mepoérrorXs, Se 
Ditambus, U-V—,  avwdvvoss, ae 
Ditrocheus, —-vu-y,  éxdofévra, ” 
Choriambus (i. e. 

choreus or tro-p>—-VYu—, apdiroyor, oe 

chee + cambus), 
Antispastus, V-—-Y, apapTnpa, ot 
Epitritus primus, Y-——,  avanyntov, seven more. 
Epitritus secundus, -vy——, Svorvyovvtar, en 
Epttritus tertius, ——-vUu—-,  moppwrépa, win 
Epitritus quartus, -—-—-v, oupmpaccovet, 


Dispondeus, eight more. 


—-—-—-, «npvxlevron, 


Although the student will meet with this nomenclature every- 
where, and must therefore be acquainted with it, there can be no 
doubt that it points to a classification, which is not only unneces- 
sary, but erroneous. Indeed, it would not be too much to say, that 
all the difficulties which beset the study of metre arise from the 
original blunder of giving the name foot, indiscriminately, to a 
mere arsis or thesis and to a complete metre. While, therefore, in 
the following remarks, it is thought necessary to retain this 
nomenclature for certain combinations of syllables, care will be 
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taken to make as little use as possible of the term foot in speaking 
of them. 


635 If in any verse the regular course of the rhythm is pre 
ceded by an unemphatic syllable, whether long or short, or by a 
Pyrrhichius, this is called an anacrusis, or “ back-stroke.” If the 
anacrusts extends to three or four more, it is called a bases. It is 
customary to mark the onward course of the ictus by the acute 
accent, that of the back-stroke by the grave, and the basis by the 
two crossing one another; thus the Asclepiadean verse is marked 

Mece|nds ata|vis || édite | régtbus ||. 

The Alcaic, 

Vildés ut | alté || stét nive | cdndidum ||. 

‘If the rhythm is supposed to be imperfect or redundant, to the 
same extent, at the end of the verse, the metre is said to be catalectic, 
or hypercatalectic. ‘Thus the Saturnian measure, or tripudiatio, 
which is common to old Latin with nearly all languages, properly 
begins with an anacrusis; e.g. 

Mallim da\bint Me|téli || Nevi|é poléte|). 

Tha | king was | tn his | pdrlour || corinting | ot his | mdney ||. 
And the common pentameter consists of two catalectic tripodie, 
as compared with the accompanying hexameter, which is acata- 
lectic; e. g. 

Grdtulor | Gi chali|dm titul|lts ac|cédere | véstris || 
Victo|rém vict|e’ || sticoubulfsse quelrdr ||. 

636 Rhythms are divided into three classes, according to the 
ratio between the arsis and the thesis. If the ratio is 4, they are 
called equal; if 2, they are termed double ; if 8, they are designated 


as hemiolian (npsodos, sesquialter) rhythms. ‘To these some add the 
epitrite rhythms, in which the ratio is 4. 


637 The dactyl and anapest furnish equal rhythms; for 


—=VUy, 
The tambus and trochee furnish double rhythms; for 
vimr2 1:2, and ~-:432: 1. : 


The cretec and peonic rhythms are hemiolian; for 


—vYv;-3:3: 2, 
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But practically, all metre may be considered as made up of 
equal or double rhythms; i.e. the ratio of the arsis to the thesis 
is always, in reality, either 1: 1 or 2: 1; and even the double 
rhythms are so arranged metrically that the result is the equal 
ratio. 


638 We shall begin, therefore, with the primitive equal 
rhythms, 1.e. the dactylic, and show how the others are successively 
derived from and assimilated to these, 


§ Il. Equal Rhythms. 


A. Dactylic Verse. 


639 The only dactylic rhythm, which appears in long sys- 
tems of single lines, is called the Hexameter, because it contains 
six metres, or repetitions of the ictus. In these metres the arsis 
is always a long syllable; the thesis may be either one long or two 
short syllables (i. e. the foot, as it is called in the ordinary nomen- 
clature, may be either a dactyl or a spondee), except in the fifth 
metre, which, as a general rule, will take the latter, and in the 
sixth, which must take the former alternative, i.e. the fifth will, 
in nearly every case, be a dactyl, and the sixth will, in every case, 
be a spondee. The following are examples : 


tov © arrape.Bopevos mrpooépyn todas wxvs ‘AxtdrEvs. 
tuv|tuul/tuu|tuu|4uu[4— 


qorAras 8 idbipous vruyas “Aid: mpolaer. 


ovvexa Tov Xpvonv yTipno apntnpa. 


, 


As the sixth metre always terminates the system, the quantity 
of the last syllable is not taken into account, or is common, as it 
is called. In Homer, dactyls are more usual than spondees in any 
one of the first five feet. In the fifth foot the spondee is of very 
rare occurrence. 


640 It is considered almost essential to the harmony of a line 
that some one or more of its metres should be divided between 
different words. The division is called a Ccesura or “ cutting.” 
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The half of a metre is technically called a Hemimer (njstpepes), 
and the most usual and pleasing cesuras, which divide the third 
and fourth metres respectively, are called the penthemimeral and 
hephthemimeral cesuras. 


641 In the dactylic hexameter there is generally a penthemi- 
meral cesura, as in all the lines quoted above; sometimes also 
a hephthemimeral cesura, as in the first two of those lines. 


642 Sometimes a sort of penthemimeral cesura is effected by 
dividing a dactyl in the third metre between a trochee,—whether 
constituting a whale word, or forming its last two syllables,—and 
a short syllable at the beginning of a word. There are three in- 
stances of this in the first six lines of the Ziad, and the practice is 
very common throughout the poem. The two species are given 
in the consecutive lines, 

Upiv pev Oeot Sotev "OdAvpmia Swpar Eyovres 
4—|4—-|Luyuiv|[tveu[4rvuvu|4—- 
éxrrépoat Ipsapoto wrodw ev 8 olxad ixéobas 


be) CGS | Lye lea So |= 


643 As the first syllable of every metre necessarily has the 
actus, we often find in Homer that a syllable naturally short is made 
long, in consequence of its belonging to the arsis. This is particu- 
larly the case when there is a cesura also. As an example of both 
we may take | 


U t c , ow 
dire Kaciyynte Kopical Te pe Sos Te pot larirous. 


644 Many peculiarities of Homeric versification are due to the 
loss of an original digamma (above, 18, (7)); thus it is certain that 
Il, 1. 193, 

Ews 6 Tad? a@ppatwe xata dpéva Kal Kata Ovpov, 
was written and pronounced originally 


aFos 6 tad? adppyawe, x.t.r. (above, 145, 170). 


645 Not only does custom require, that, at the close of a dac- 
tylic system, the dactyl should be represented by a spondee, or 
indeed by a trochee, in which the thesis is represented by a single 
syllable, or even a single time; but the ictus alone may occasionally 
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suffice for the close of a set of dactylic metres. This is particularly 
the case with the dactylic penthemimer ; and a particular class of 
poems, the elegzac, is written in complete hexameter lines, followed 
alternately by hexameters consisting of two penthemimers. It is 
the fashion to call these clipt hexameters by the name of pentame- 
ters; but this is decidedly erroneous; for the arsis occurs six times 
in the second, no less than in the first line of the elegiac couplet, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the omission of the thesés, 
after the penthemimeral cesura, can alter the measurement of the 
line, which depends on the repetitions of the arsis. Example: 
oxynnata 5 bpynow Toca pow Topev, ba0° évl TévT@ 
KUpATA ToeiTas yYeiwata VUE OXON. 
Auvu|[t-|4ivvu|[tuvulzuvul“-|| 


NA ee [on | 


646 From the custom of finishing off the hexameter line with 
a spondee, which in the elegiac line was represented by a long syl- 
lable only, arose the practice of counting dactylic rhythms by 
dipodie, in which there was only a single arsis to each pair of feet. 
The simplest form of this dactylic dipodia is the Adonius, which 
finishes off the Sapphic stanza. But it very often appears as a 
catalectic dipodia, i.e. as a triemimer, in which case it is called a 
choriambus, and sometimes whole systems of dactylic verse are 
represented by chortambi. The following examples will show the 
successive steps in the process: 


(a) Simple Adonius, or dactylic dipodia : 
morvia Oupov. 
tuul--| 

(6) Two dipodie: 

aduperes yapieooa yxersbol. 
tyu|-veltue|—-| 

(c) Penthemimer: 

év 5¢ Barovotadns. : 
tuv|-vel +l 

(2) Hephthemimer: 

TavTa pev ws av 6 dnuos armas. 


tuul—ue|tuu|—|| 


78 
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(ec) Hexameter divided into three dipodis, with a basis prefixed 
to each; the first two are called Glyconei, and the third Phere- 
crateus ; 


youvoimai o° édhadnBore 
a Se \| tuvu|[—-ve 
EavOn mai Avos aypidy 
2-||tue|-ve 
Séorrow “Apres Onpav. 


s-|tuv|--| 
(f) Hexameter of dipodie, without a change in the last foot: 


Mao’ aye KadXorra, Oiyatep Avs 
tuu|-vulsvy|-vy 
dpy’ épatav éréwy, ert 8 ipepov 
42uvy|—uv[ftuul—vy 
Uuvov, kal yaptévta Tiber yopov. 
22 (=00|20l20ul 
(g) Two dipodie with basis prefixed, the former dipodia ap- 


pearing as triemimer or choriambus: this is called the Asclepiadean 


verse ; 
nrOes éx TWepatwv yas édkepavtivay 


||) al] Pe a 
AaBav to Eldeos ypuvcodéray exwv. 
S-ftyuyl—ltvv-l-vll 
(kh) Two triemimeral or imperfect dipodise eee the complete 
dipodia in the trimeter of dipodie: ~ 
Teyye mvevpova Folvm’ TO yap aotpoy qepiTéAreTat 
same eat | eae de a 
pnbev adro hurevons mpdrepov Sévdpeov aprédw. 


t—vultuyu|—|/tuvul[—-||lcvvul—-vy]| 


B. Anapestic Verse. 


647 ‘The anacrusis gave rise to another form of dactylic verse, 
which derived its name Anapest (dvatraiw), from the same circum- 
stance as the anacrusis itself, namely, from the back-stroke in the 
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rhythm. The dactylic zctus, preceded by an anacrusis of two short 
syllables, was employed as a suitable expression of the marching 
step. And, alternating with dactyls and spondees, anapestic dipo- 
dise were found to be a convenient vehicle for martial musia There 
are two peculiarities about this verse which establish its origin, 
(1) that the system, whether long or short, is always terminated by 
a catalectic dipodia, i.e. by a long syllable after a pure anapest, 
so that the cadence was always that of the dactylic hexameter; 
(2) that before this termination there was no division of lines 
marked by a common quantity in the concluding syllables, but one 
continuous sequence of metres: this was called the Synaphea, and 
indicates the secondary and incomplete nature of the anapeest itself. 


648 The most usual anapestic system is the dimeter, which 
consists of longer or shorter collections of perfect dipodiz, either in 
pairs or single metres, followed by a pair of dipodia, the last of 
which is catalectic. This catalectic dimeter is called a Paremiac. 
There is only one ictus in each dipodia, and this falls on the long 
syllable of the first foot in the metre. As a result of this rhyth- 
mical arrangement, it was desirable that every dipodia should be 
detached, i.e. there should be no cesura between two dipodie. 
This, however, is not necessary in the paremzac, in which an at- 
tempt is made to imitate the cadence of the dactylic hexameter. 
But in the paremiac it is necessary that the last foot of the last 
complete dipodia should be an anapest, unless the anapest appears 
in the catalectic dipodia (as in AUsch. Pers. 32, Agam. 367; see 
however Suppl. 973, unless the’verse is corrupt). Another conse- 
quence of the dactylic origin of anapestic verse is observable in 
the rules of quantity to which it is subject. For here, as in the 
Homeric hexameter, even the Attic poets introduce open vowels 
and diphthongs, i.e. long vowels and diphthongs in the ultima 
are short before vowels in the next word. The following example 
may suffice to show the principles of this metre: 


Séxatov pev Eros Tod érret Uprapyov 
vust|yu—|yvys=|yy¥—|| pure dimeter. 

péeyas avTidtKos 

vu+|uv—ll pure basis. 

S:Opovov AroBev nat dcoxnmtpov 
vu-|yy—||——|——]|| two spondees in second dipodia. 
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runs, axupov Cedyos ’Arpedaiv 
—+|yvu—||tuvv|——|| only one anapest. 
orodov ’Apyelwv yidovavTay 

a ae | Crd | | Do. 

05 amd ywpas 

~vvu|——|| dactylic basis. 

npav OTpaTLaTLW apuryaV 


—4[yuvu—|[juv=|-]| paroemiac. 


649 The anapestic tetrameter catalectic, which is of constant 
occurrence in the Greek comedies, consists of a dimeter followed 
by a parcemiac. It does not differ in principle from the regular 
succession of dimeters, but the rules for its structure admit of 
fewer exceptions. For example, the sequence —-UUvUv-, 
which is of rare occurrence in the regular set of dimeters, never 
appears in the tetrameter. ‘The spondaic parcemiac, which is occa- 
sionally found in the regular system, is never allowed in the tetra- 
meter. In general, dactyls seldom appear in the second foot of the 
dipodia: but sequences of dactyls may appear in the tetrameter, 
no less than in the series of dimeters. The following may serve as 
examples: 


EL fev TIS avnp TOV apyaiwy KwpwdodidacKanros nuas 
to jey—||t—|--llt-fee- live 
GX’ OdoAvEaTE hawvopévatow Tais apyalaicw ’AOnvass 
tuel-veljtee|-=[£-[--Ilveti=| 

ért TwppoviKas KovK avontws éomndnaas éddvaper. 


vet|yun||tue|=-/4-|--|luel=l 


650 In the case of the anapast, no less than in that of the 
dactyl, the thesis is occasionally represented by a single long syl- 
lable. It is usual to term this mutilated anapestic dipodia a foot, 
i.e. the Jonicus a minore, so called in contradistinction to a certain 
form of the choriambic rhythm cum anacrusi, which was termed the 
Lonicus a majore. The origination of this metre is shown in the 
following lines, where the anapests appear by the side of the 
Tonics : ; | 

*"Acias ard yas 


, 
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tepov Tyorov apehpaca, Goavo 
vu=|—lluv4|—|lue=l-ll 
Bpopiw aovov 7d0v xapatov 7° ev~ 
totlevtl=juutinl 
kapatov Barxvov evalopéva Oeov. 


, , , 


In the following the anapests appear after the Jontct; which 
however are preceded by a long anapestic parodos : 
memépaxev pev © TWepaéTTOus oy 
votfall ey t= [vet 1=| 
Bacireos orparos eis avtirropov yeltrova yopav 
Ul , , , 
yvt|=llve-t|-lluvt]—lleet [=| 
Atvobeopo cxedia TwopOuoyv apeipas 
ves|—llye=l—llee 4l-lil 
"AOapavridos “EXXas 
vut|[uvt]-|| 
ToAvyoudoyv odicpa Siryov audiBarov avyevl mmévrov. 


vutiuvt|[-l[uet[uv—ituul—=l 


§ III. Double Rhythms. 


A. Trochatc Verse. 


651 By the omission of the second mora of the thesis, the 
dactyl becomes a trochee; by the omission of the first mora of the 
thesis, the anapest becomes an tambus. There is every reason to 
believe, that, as the dactyl is antecedent to the anapest, so is the 
trochee to the cambus. 


652 The simplest and oldest form of trochaic verse is the 
Ithyphallicus or tripudiatio, in which the ictus recurred three times; 
as in | 

mavtpopos TéNEelas 
tulsuj£5] 
Kappetat yap 16. 


sa gc a | 
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658 With an anacrusts, two or more couplets of this consti- 
tute the Saturnian verse of the ancient Italians (635). 


654 But at a very early period, trochees were arranged in 
dipodiz with a single ictus to each, which necessarily fell on the 
first syllable. The commonest arrangement was that called the 
Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, in which two complete dipodie are 
followed by two dipodiz incomplete, 1.e. by a An«vOeos, as it was 
termed. The scheme of this metre is as follows: 


1 2 2 4. 5 om 


fu 


Guve 


ee ee 


aes —wWV 
Yuu WV 


VUY. Gos 

















x 


(a) In the case of proper names a dactyl may appear in the 
first, second, third, fifth or sixth place. 











WVV= OS oes WVU 


(6) Ifthe last word is a cretic, or the seventh foot a tribrach, 
the sixth cannot be either a spondee or an anapest. 


(c) And if the first dipodia terminates with a word, accompa- 
nied by a pause in the sense, the second place will admit only the 
trochee or the tribrach. 


(dq) The first pair of dipodie must terminate without cesura. 


The following may suffice as examples: 


? 


ev 700 ioft yns avacca tiade pn ce Sis dpdom 
sul ve l[eel—ell] tu] —el|tul-l 
Koptros él aTrovdais TemolOas al ae cwlovow Oaveiv 
en Se ee ee a ae aa 
xa? 6 Bpopws, ws Ewovye paiveras, S0€av AEyo 
fulvvel[tul—elll4+el——-|ltel-ll 
Evypyovov tr’ éunv, IlvAadny re tov tade Evydpevra pot. 


Lu[—vl]fevl—oll]te|—-[l£el-il 


655 The trochaic dipodia played a very important part in the 
structure of Greek choral poetry, and at a very early period was 
regarded as a metrical unit, equivalent rhythmically to a dactyl. 
The process was the same as that by_which the choriambus was 


‘ 
a ae pe SS a eT, | 
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formed from the dactylic dipodia; namely, the latter half of the 
thesis was either not expressed or disregarded. Even the original 
arrangement of trochees, as single feet each containing a double 
rhythm, presumed that an ictus might represent a trochee, and the 
cretic therefore might stand for two successive trochees in the 
Saturnius. In fact, any thesis in the Saturnius, except the last, 
might be omitted at pleasure: it was only necessary that there 
should be a tripudiatio, or triple recurrence of the arsis. A fortior?, 
therefore, in the trochaic dipodia, which constituted only a single 
metre and admitted only a single ictus, the thesis of the second foot 
might be disregarded. And we find from the first that it was con- 
sidered a matter of indifference, whether this second foot was a 
spondee or a trochee. So frequently, at last, was the spondee sub- 
stituted for the trochee, that the Romans, who imitated the later 
Greek rhythms, invariably placed a spondee in the second foot of the 
trochaic dipodia. To this mode of considering the trochaic dipodia, 
which was the foundation of hemiolian rhythms, we must return, 
after first discussing the other class of double rhythms. 


B. Jambic Verse. 


656 Although the trochee, like its parent the dactyl, was used 
as a distinct metre, each foot containing an arszs and thesis, the 
zambus, like its parent the anapest, always appears in dipodie, the 
second member of which received the ictus. So that, from the first, 
it represented an equal rather than a double rhythm. As the second 
foot in the trochaic dipodia, so the first foot in the iambic dipodia, 
might almost always be a spondee: and in the longer systems of 
iambic verse, a dactyl might generally appear for this spondee 
where the trochaic verse admitted an anapest, and vice versd. 


657 The most important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic verse, was the Zrimeter Acatalectic or Senarius, which con- 
tained three dipodia. The scheme of this metre, as it appeared in 
the dialogues of the Greek tragedians, is as follows: 


1 2 3 4 ° 8 6 
ve vu + uU— ut ue lot 
VuUVIUGUl_UVUILUGUlI_UUY 


WW —mWwWwyT 
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(a) In the case of proper names an anapest may appear in any 
place except the last. 

(5) These licenses in the structure of the iambic dipodia are 
qualified by the cesura. 

(a) Every senarius ought properly to have either the penthemi- 
meral or the hephthemimeral cesura, i.e. the third or the fourth foot 
ought to be divided between two words. The third foot is very 
rarely included within a word, and there is hardly an instance in 
which both the third and fourth feet are contained within a word. 
An elision sometimes produces a quasi-ceesura. 

(8) When the cesura takes place in the tribrach, it should be 
between the first and second syllables, i.e. before the ictus on the 
second syllable. 

(y) The dactyl in the third place is limited to the case, when 
its first syllable is in the penthemimeral cesura, or is a monosyl- 
labic word. 

(6) There should not be any cesura in the fifth foot, if this is a 
spondee. In other words, if the last word of the verse is a cretic, 
it must be preceded by a monosyllable or a short syllable. This is 
called the rule respecting the pause. 

(ec) The anapest, allowed in the first foot, must be included in 
a word, except in the case of an article or preposition immediately 
followed by its case. And the anapexst allowed in proper names 
must not be divided between two words. 


The following examples may suffice: 
(1) Pure verse, hepththemimeral csura, 
TWadat KuvipyetouvTa Kal peTpovpevoy. 
vevust|[u—ui flue] 
(2) Tribrach in first place, spondees in third and fifth, penthe- 
mimeral cesura, 
ayete Tov aSpov 5y aot’ ev Tpola moda. 
| vuvyut|—i-ut|—-—-u|| 
(3) Tribrach in second place, spondees in first and third, 
hephthemimeral cesura, 
TpUXNPa Tepl Tpvynpoy eEimévny ypoa. 


—--—vVUvV|[-—-u: ~|u-v-]| 


ee 


ae. ummm © 
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(4) Tribrach in third place with both ceesuras, other feet pure, 
TéThwv Naxiopar addcxi orAPiows eyeuy. 
ve—vusAlui vuvs4lu—vu| 

(5) Tribrach in fourth place with both cesuras, and spondee 
in third, 
mwoduw te deiEw tHvde paxapiwrépav. 
vay s4l|— ie i Gulu - || 


(6) Tribrach in fifth place, both czsuras, spondee in first and 
third, 


G@ANovs TUpavvous avToyv ovta Baciréa. 
——us|— fev i Aluvuve]| 
(7) Tribrach in fifth place, hephthemimeral cesura, spondee 
in the first only, other feet pure, 
TolavTa pev Tad dotivy auddrepa pévev. 
——vtl[un-vilt[uvuveut|l 


Obs. The tribrach in the fifth place is not of frequent occurrence. 


(8) Dactyl in the first place, penthemimeral cesura, 
ovx aplOuov addws, adr’ Uirepratous Dpvyav. 
—vvv4|—i-vt|u-vu-|| 
(9) Dactyl in third place, with penthemimeral cesura, 
pucooiat vwros Baciwuxady ex Swpatov. 
—--v-|—-: vuvt|——v-]| 
(10) The same preceded by a monosyllable, 
jot yap money pow Suvatov, ets aolovs Bporous. 
——ysl|—vuy slay 2 || 
(11) Anapeest in first place, and only quasi-cesura, 
dirotiplas tat pn ov y+ adixos 9 Beds. 
vue st|[—— Uy || 
(12) Anapeest of proper name in the fifth, with both casuras, 
éuot pey ovdels pidos, “Avtvyovn, pirwv. 


vevutl|-i:euilluv-v-|| 


79 
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658 In comedy the anapest was admitted into every place 
except the last, and the dactyl might appear in all the odd feet. 
Thus we have, | 


(1) xataBa, xataBa, xaraBa, xataBa, xataByoopa. 


vuRnvyutl|uu- vutl|yuu—vH|| 


(2) auTds aBpa THs pnTpos auTav ‘yevouevn. 


——vy4|—-—4|-uv || 


659 The comic writers also use an tambic tetrameter catalectic, 
which, like the trochaic tetrameter, is made up of two complete 
dipodve, followed by a catalectic or incomplete dipodia. The fol- 
lowing scheme exhibits the allowable substitutions for the zambus ; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


ve vl eo eee OE Ne ee a ee he, 2 


tA 
VuUVU UGUUVUY UGUlUYVY UYU 
| 
— UYU —vVUYU : — UYU 
| 


And even the seventh place may be occupied by an anapest in the 
case of a proper name. The following examples may suffice: 


ws elos eat acOevets yépovtas avdpas 76. 


——vyil|u: —-vtl([yu—ulu-— || 
éyévero Mevadin7as tomy DPaidpas te Invern 56. 
vyvvuuGy|——Vstf[——utl[UV || 


660 In some of the shorter systems of iambic verse, the first 
place is regularly filled by the anapest. This is the case in the 
well-known Anacreontics; such as the pecovuxrioss tof wpats and 


paxapivouey oe téeTTeE. 


§ IV. Hemiolian Rhythms. 


661 Of the hemiolian rhythms, the oldest and most common 
was that which emanated from the cretic, taken as the representa- 
tive of a trochaic dipodia. Here the trochee was considered as the 
arsis, and the thesis was represented by a single long syllable, so 
that the ratio between them was that of 3: 2. To this class 
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belong the peonic measures, which are of very frequent occurrence, 
especially those in which the first or fourth paon appears by the 
side of pure cretics; this resolution of one of the long syllables is 
generally confined to the earlier places in the verse, and the true 
cretic rhythm is made to appear at the end, where we sometimes 
find the trochaic dipodia itself. The following are examples: 


(1) Nearly pure dimeters, terminating in a trochaic dipodia, 


ovx edpas épyov ovd' 
 tu-[tv-| 
appBoras, ara xXpu- 
a © men (ee a | 
aavyloos “ITwvias 


tuvu|+t v-| 


xp) wap evdaidarov 


nO gee ee © ee 


4 
vaov €A- 


a Se 


sailed aBpov tt detEas. 
4u-[2u-—-| 


(2) First pons terminating in cretic, 
9 U b > 2 of A 
@ paxape AvTopeves, WS oe paxapiCopuer. 
fuvu{tuvyu|tuvv|tu-| 
(3) First peons including two resolved metres, 
“A > wea > f , ” , 
qov ft ap Os éxadece; Tlva ToTTOY dpa ToTé véweTat; 
LuovvulGuvvuvulGuvuvuyu] Guu] 
(4) Fourth peons, 
peta dé yav véata T wKeavoy ndhavice vvé. 


Yuu [uuu |ouu—|ouv-|| 


662 The iambic form of hemiolian rhythm, in which the ictus 
falls after a short syllable in the arsis, is generally called the Bac- 
-chtus. Itis of less frequent occurrence, because less plcasanr? to 
the ear, than the cretic measure, 7 
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(1) Tetrameters, 
6 tapos & éowxey xuplEew Tw’ apyav 


yl elute os alo el 


pOacavros & én’ Epyous mpotrndnoerai vw. 


Gihefos.|ulalotapot || 


(2) Pentameter, 
apos addav & éravvet Beds cupghopayv tacde xpeicow. 


vtiuijutwjuflejut—l[ut-|| 


This line (Eurip. Hel. 643) is followed by an anapestic line, and 
that again by a cretic. 


§ V. Asynartete and Antispastic Verses. 


663 Besides these systems of verses, in which the metre was 
regulated by an uniformity of rhythm, the Greeks used to com- 
bine in their poetical compositions rhythms of different kinds and 
different origins. 


664 If rhythms of a different kind, but of the same origin, 
were put together—i.e. if the course of the rhythm was uninter- 
rupted, though the relation of arsis and thesis in different parts of 
the verse was not uniform—the verse was asynartete (acvvapryros) 
or ‘“unconnected.’’ Thus, combinations of dactyls or choriambi 
with trochees and cretics, and of anapests or ionici with tambi and 
bacchit, would form asynartete verses. 


665 But if rhythms of a different origin, though of the same 
kind, were put together—i.e. if the rhythm went up and down, 
although the relation of arsis or thesis was uniform—the verse was 
called antispastic (avruztractixos) or “ inconsistent.” 


(a) Asynartetes. 


666 Of the asynartete measures by far the most important are 
those which exhibit dactyls, or systems of dactyls, by the side 
of trochees, or systems of trochees. ‘These are generally called 
logaedtc verses. Thus we have 


METRE. 629 


(1) Dactylic tetrameter followed by an Ithyphallicus (652), 
oun €F Gums Barres atradov ypoa> Kapdetat yap 75n. 


Luvl|[le[ftuv{[tuvl|[tul/tul4—|l 


(2) Dactylic trimeter followed by a Lecythius (654), 
GANG p O AvowpeArs, @, Taipe, Sapvarat mobos. 


tuu/fuu/4—|/4u/-vu]4u]-|| 


(3) In Soph. Antig. 339—341, we have nine dactyls followed 
by an Ithyphallicus. 


(4) ‘Trimeter cum anacrusi followed by Jthyphallicus, 
| *Kpacpovidn Xapirae, ypyud Tot yeXotov. 


v[tuu|fuvu|tly|[tultu] 4a 


667 The most systematic combinations of dactyls and trochees 
are those found in the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, in the Doric 
rhythms of Pindar, and in the Glyconic choruses of Sophocles. 
The student will best learn the latter by a study of Sophocles and 
Pindar ; it will be sufficient here to give the laws of the Sapphic 
and Alcaic verse. 


668 The Sapphic stanza presumes that the dactyl is rhythmi- 
cally equivalent to the trochaic dipodia; the Alcaic stanza places 
the double by the side of the single rhythm, dipodia for dipodia, 
and inserts two trochaic dipodie to counterbalance the greater 
weight of the dactyls. That this must have been the intention of 
the arranger is clear; for if the trochaic dipodia in the Sapphic 
stanza had not been considered as a rhythmical unit, corresponding 
to the dactyl, there would have been a mass of twelve distinct tro- 
chees overbalancing five dactyls. But on the other supposition, 
there are six dipodiz to five dactyls, just as in the Alcaic stanza 
ten trochees, supported in three cases by anacrusis, are considered 
rhythmically equivalent to six dactyls. 


669 The schemes of these stanzas are as follows: 
Sapphic Stanza. 


tunu|tuuv|tu-vu| (ter) 


Ley | 25s 
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Alcaic Stanza. 


=| ee Sate OS re (bis) 


-jtutytyuty| 
fuusvuyuy tusy|| 


which are exemplified in the following stanzas: 
Sapphic. 
dalveral pot Knvos icos Oeotow 
| tu~—|tuv|j-v- e 
Eupev’ Ovnp orris évavrids Tot 
isdaver nal mractov adv dwvev- 
FAs —-|tvuv|[zu-- 
cas VTraKovel. 

Luu | oe 
motxtNoOpov’ abavar’ ’Adpodita 
fu-vllvy| cae eon 
qat Avos, SorAdtrAoKE, Aiccopat cE 
tuyu—vu|tuv|tu-v|l 
pn pp aoatot pnd oviace Sapva, 
tu-u|[tuvyjtu—-|] 

/ a 
motvia Ovpov. 
tuul[to| 


Alcarc. 
xaBBarr(&€ Tov yelpov’, eri pev Tides 
=| tujt—e|jtvuv] tuy | 
mip, ev && xipvats olvoy apedéws 


Oe) ei. a | Ee || 


pédtypov, avtdp audi xopea - 


vy tujtu|tuj+t- 
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parBaxov ayditlOn yvodadrov. 
-~vvu|jftuvl|[tufjty | 
ov xp) Kaxotc. Oipov émutpérnv 
~|4tuj,tul] tuvjtuy 
MpoKoyouev yap ovdey acdpevot, 
v| tujtul|[/tuu] tuys] 
& Bueyt, pappaxov 8 dpurrov 
mj;tultuytu;tull 
olvov évexapévors peOvaOnv. 


-vuuljtuyl[tul teu 


670 The converse asynartetes, or those made up of the iambus 
and anapest, are of rarer occurrence. They are found chiefly in 
the comic writers, to whose use this flippant rhythm peculiarly 
recommends itself. ‘The following are examples: 


Xaip’, @ ey ayperoyeruws, Sure rais ériBSas 
—+lyve[vutllu-jutlu-j+ {| 
THS nweTépas copias KpiTns dpiote wavrov 
—~+jyv-[vvtl|lu-jut |ju-| +t] 


orpoBe. rapaBawe KiKdw, xal yaotpicoy ceavTov 
SHUG 9 OF ealoe oy oI 
To © axatpov day 76 8 wrrépBaddov Te pu) Tpoceipay. 


vuti|uuv—-luuvt|l--jutlu-|-| 


671 The student must carefully separate from this class a 


metre used by the tragedians, which, although it is called the Jam-. 


belegus, is a compound of the trochaic dipodia cum anacrust, and 
the last penthemimer of the elegiac verse; thus, 


KNérrovet pvOous of weyadror BacidHs. 
-|4u—-]| tuvu|[tuvu]- | 
The dactylic trimeter is sometimes acatalectic; thus, 


@ppace travdapous él Bovs ayeralas. 


a) awl tou) Suu) te. || 
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(b) Antispasts. 


672 A true antispastic contrast can only be produced by 
placing the descending rhythm of the trochee after the ascending 
rhythm of the iambus. The converse combination would give the 
uniform rhythm of the choriambus. 


673 The antispastic measure seems to have been suggested by 
an attempt to reduce the glyconic metre to an epitrite rhythm, 1.e. 
one in which the thesis was to the arsis as 3:4. The glycomic 
metre, as we have seen (above, 646), consisted of a dactylic dipodia 
preceded by a basis, which is properly spondaic. If for this 
spondee is substituted an iambus, and for the dipodia a single 
dactyl, we get the epitrite rhythm: 


Vel|tvuye 


and this, or a still shorter form with double ictus, 


vt|[tu 


was found so admirably adapted for the expression of grief and 
wailing, that it was regularly employed by the Greek tragedians in 
the xdupoe or “ dirges,” which so frequently occur in the course of 
a drama. 


674 The longer form, which was the more common, was 
called the Dochmius; and the shorter, which was called the Ants- 
spastus, was supposed to enter into this; thus, 

Antispastus v —|+~ || 
Dochmius vtltu|o] 


675 The usual substitutions for iambics and trochees were 
allowed, but not to such an extent as to destroy the contrasts of the 
rhythms. In systems, however, this wailing clash of rhythms was 
varied by an equable flow of glyconic and other dactylic measures, 
and not less frequently by the trochaic dipodia and cretic. 


676 The following stanza will furnish an agreeable specimen 
of this rhythm, and its more usual variations : 


dpevav Svadpover apaptnyata 


vtl[fueflut| Luc]! 
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U f 9 
oreped, Oavatoérr’. 
vuu|ouyu— |. 
® xtTavovras Te Kal 


Lu-[iv-| 


Oavovras Brérovres euudtous 


vijtu-jjut;tu-|| 


Got éuay dvoABa Bovreuydtov 
-vuy|sue-|lutitu-]| 


i trai véos véw iv pop@ 
|! 


\ 
ul -~v-|jutl{[tu-|] 
EOaves atredvOns 


vuul|ouvu.-| 


éuais ovde catot SucBovriass. 


vt|tu-|[lutltu-—| 


677 For the purposes of comic poetry, Eupolis made a very 
ingenious combination, of the antispast and its varieties, with the 
converse rhythm of the chortambus, producing an effect not unlike 
that of the long trochaic line, by making the cretic at the end 
answer to the choriambus in the middle of the line. The scheme 
of this metre, which is called the Hupolideus Polyschematistus, is as 
follows : | 

Antispastus.  Choriambus. — Antispastus. —_Cretic. 
Pure vf Luoltuuvu oc ]l]lut Lull Lud 
VUYU VUYU 
a VJ { — VY 


The following lines will exemplify this metre, which is rarely 
found pure in the antispastic parts: 
6 cippwv Te xo KaTaTUyoy apiot’ yKxovoadTny 
Oe hog | | es [AS os II 


Os péyiorov évra Kréwv' erratic’ els Thy yaotépa 


Peer | Lue let bal te s 
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ntrnOels oun akvos av tadt ovv vpiv péudopat 
ste acca | ese [ees Ere ee ee || 


wal Semvety éristapevor Sia tédous Thy vvyF Srnv 
a6 Ly | Sues YL oget = NT es 
épvOpov e& axpov wayv Tots traits iv’ 7 yédws. 


vGutul|tuve|l/fJu-vul[tu-|l 


678 The arrangement of varied systems of verses in strophes 
and epodes, and other applications of metrical doctrine, will be best 
learned by a study of the Greek poets: but those who have mastered 
the principles set forth above, will find no difficulty in any ulterior 
developments of the theory. 


APPENDIX A. 


(Part I. § vi. £). 


Alphabetical List of Words which change their Signification according to 
the Position of the Accent or Breathing. 


(a) Differences of Accent only. 


aywv (dyovros), particip. of ayw; 
aywy (aydvos), “a contest.” 

aOpoos, “noiseless;” apoos, “ in 
crowds.” 

aldos, “ heat;” aifos, * burnt.” 

alvos, ‘‘ praise;” aivds, “dreadful.” 

adnOeés, “true ;” adnfes, “indeed !” 

aAXa, “ other things ;” adda, “ but.” 

ava, voc. of avag ; ava, prep. 

dpa, ergo; dpa, num, apa, tmpre- 
catvo. 

apatos, “thin ;” apatos, “accursed.” 

"Apyos, the city; apyos, “ white.” 


aprayn, “a hook;” apmrayy, “ra- 
pine.” 

aapodeAos, “ asphodel ;” aagdodeAds, 
“ producing asphodel.” 

avtn, fem. of ovros; avry, for 7 
aury. 

Bacihea, “a queen ;” Bacrreia, “a 
kingdom.” 

Baros, “a thorn;” Bares, “ pass- 
able.” 

Bios, “life ;” Bus, “a bow.” 

Bporos, “ mortal;” Bporos, “ clotted 
blood.” 


yavAos, ‘a merchant-vessel ;” yav- 
dos, “a milk-pail.” 

Sinos,  people;” Snuds, “ fat.” 

Ata, acc. of Zevs; did, prep. 

dtatperos, “ divided ;” Scatperos, “ di- 
visible.” 

Avws, gen. of Zevs ; Stos, “ divine.” 

eixwy, “an image ;” eixwy, particip. 
of eixw, 

elve, indic.; eiré, imper.; elzov, 
indic. ; eiwov, imper. and part. 

éxrrAéw, “I sail out;” éxrAew, neut. 
pl. of éxrAews. 

é\acowv, compar.; éAagowv, part. 
of éXaccow. 

éXeds, “kitchen-table;” €Xeos, “com- 
passion.” 

éfaipe, “he lifts up; 
takes away.” 

épweos, “wild fig-tree ;” 
woolly.” 

éros, “a year;” éros, “in vain.” 

éxOpa, “enmity ;” éyOpa, fem. of 
ey Opos. 

7, “verily ;” 4, “or.” - 

6éa, “spectacle ;’ Gea, “ goddess.” 


éfaipet, “he 


> & 
€pPLVEOS, 
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Oéppos, “a lupin ;” Oeppds, “warm.” 

OcAos, “a dome ;” GodAds, “ mud.” 

Gipds, “mind:” Oipos, “thyme.” 

"Ivdos, the river; “Ivéds, “an In- 
dian.” 

xaBaipwv, “cleansing;” KxaSacpdv, 
“taking down.” 

xatpos, “a season ;’ 
of thrums,” licta. 

xadws, “a cable;” xadus, adv. 

xdpry, “a caterpillar ;” xapmy, 
“ bending.” 

xeivos, “that;” xecvos (Ion.) “emp- 
ty.” 

Kyp, neut., “the heart;” «jp, fem., 
“death.” 

xoptros, “pride ;” xopzds, “ proud” 


AaBn, “a pretext;” Aa By, “a han- 


Aiyus, “a Ligurian ;” Avyis, “shrill.” 

pov, mansio; pévn, sola. 

ox Onpos, “wicked ;” 0xOypos, “ la- 
borious.” 

pup, “ten thousand;” pvpéor, 
“very many.” 

vopos, “law;” voyos, “a pro- 
vince.” 

otxot, “houses ;” otxot, “at home.” 

Opus, tamen; opas, simul. 


” kaipos, “a row 
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dpos, “a mountain ;” cpds, serum, 
“whey.” 

madia, “play;” madia, “ boys.” 

mapeias, “a serpent;” wapeids, ace. 
pl. of rape, “a cheek.” 

meiOw, “I persuade ;” webu, “ per- 
suasion.” 

wheiwy, “more;’ 

wovnpos, “bad ;” 

_ rious.” 

woros, potus; words, potulentus. 

atya, sile; otya, silenter. 

oxady, “a pit;” oxadn, “a boat.” 

axodov, “a drinking-song ;” oxo- 
doy, “ crooked.” 

oragvAn, “a plummet ;” oradvAy, 
“a bunch of grapes.” 

avy, prep. ; ovv, acc. of ais. 

tpowos, “‘manner;” poms, “as 
thong.” 

Tpoxos, “a wheel ;” zpoxos, “a cir- 
cular course.” 

pilnrys, “a lover;” gpidyrys, “a 
thief.” 

popos, “tribute ;” opds, “ fruitful.” 

dws, neut., “light;” gus, m. “a 


man. 


yuxm, “soul ;” Yoxn, pl. of Ydxos. 
®pos, “shoulder ;” «pos, “cruel.” 


” aXe, “a year.” 


sovnpos, “ labo- 


The appearance of oxytone adjectives by the side of barytone sub- 
stantives in the above list (as alos, aifés, Baros, Bards, &c.) is in accord- 


ance with a general rule to that effect. 


p- 340. 


See Lobeck, Paralipomena, 


And this applies particularly to verbale, as in dpyros, “a 


reaping,” duyrds, “reaped ;” odpyros, “a sowing,” owopyrds, “sown.” 
See Spitzner, Kxcurs. xxx. ad Ji But in some cases the substantive 
and adjective have the same accent, as davds, wupads, yAotwds, xridos, Cun}, 
Airy; and in others the substantive is oxytone but the adjective bary- 
tone, as apvews, “a ram,” Sefanerj, “a receptacle,” veds, “a fallow- 
field,” by the side of the adjectives or participles dpveos and dpvetos, 
defapevos, véos. 
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(6) Differences of Breathing, or of Breathing and Accent. 


ayves, “chaste ;” dyvos, vitex. 

aipwr, “bloody ;” aipwy, “ skilful.” 

aréw, “to collect;” adréw, “to 
grind.” 

cipyw, “to shut in;” eipyw, “to 
shut out.” 

els, “one;” eis, “into.” 


bh] 


were. 

iaow, “they send;” tac, “they will 
go.” 

od0s, f. “a way;” odds, m. “a 
threshold.” 

olos, gualis,; olos, solus. 


joay, “they sent;” oav, “they 


ef, “six ;” éf, “out.” dpos, mm. “a boundary ;” dpos, n, 
#xa, 1 aor. of tinue; Fa, “gently.” “a mountain.” 
HAos, “a nail ;” yAos, “stupid.” ov, “ where ;” ov, “ not.” 


APPENDIX B. 


(Part III. § v.) 
Application of the Numerals to the Calculation of Time and Money. 


(a) Calculation of Time. 


The Greeks reckoned by years, beginning at the summer solstice, 
and containing 12 lunar months of 30 or 29 days each, which bore the 
following names in Attic Greek: 


Summer months 
(25 June—23 Aug.) 
430 B.c. 
Autumn months 
(22 Sept.—20 Nov.) 


“Exarop Baw 30 days. 
Merayarvoy . . . . 29 
Bondpopy . . . . . 80 ~=—*=77 
TIlvavepuy. . . . «29 
Matwaxrypwv . . . . 30 = ,, 
Tlovedeav. 2. . . 29 
Topydkwwv . ... . 380 
"AvOeornpv . . . . 29 ,, 
"EradnBotwy . . . . 30 
Movnyuv. . . . . 29 
@apyywv . . . . . 30 4, 
Akipopopuvy . . . . 29 4, 


The first day of the month was not the day of conjunction, but the 
day on the evening of which the new moon first appeared ; consequently 


Winter months 
(19 Dec.—16 Feb.) 


Spring months 
(17 March—15 May) 
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full moon is called d:xop2s, “the divider of the month” (Pindar, Ol. m. 
34, cf. Eurip. Zon, 1156: pyvos dixjpys). As the lunar month consists 
of 29 days and about 13 hours, the 12 months were reckoned alter- 
nately at 30 and 29 days, the former being called full months (sAmpeis) 
and the latter hollow (xotAor). And, as the 12 lunar months fell short 
of the solar year, the Greeks were obliged every other year to interpo- 
late an intercalary month (uv éuBorspaios), either full or hollow; and 
thus, while the ordinary year consisted of 354 days, every third year 
consisted of 384 or 383 days, the intercalary month being a second 
Poseideon inserted in the interval between autumn and winter. Every 
Athenian month was divided into three decades, according to the fol- 
lowing table, which represents the successive days of the ful/ month: 














dexds pwr. dexds Seurépa. 
I vounnvia., II wpwrn pecobvros ata éwl SexdBe. 
4 deurépa lorapuévou os 13 Seurépa 
3 tplrn eo a 13 tpirn as 
4 rerdprn... ose 14 TETAPTH a. 
5 WEUMTN — aan a, 15 weunTy 
6 exrn a say 16 Exry 
” éBdéun Bs ous 17 éBsbun 
8 oy35n wea — 18 by36n 
9 évdrn oes oes 19 évdrn 
10 dexdrn es ‘ate 20 elxds 
The third decade reckoned 
dexds rplry. backwards: 
ai wpurn éwt elxddc. at Sexdrn POlvorros 
22 Seurépa ... 22 évdrn 
23 TplTN ee ane 23 oy5én 
24 TETAGPTN ... oes 24 éB3bun 
25 WEULETY oon one 25 &xrn 
26 Exrn san nas 26 wéurrn 
27 é€Bddun ...  ..- 27 rerdprn 
28 by86n wk. 28 tplry 
29 évdry ow. as. 29 deurépa 
30 TpLaAKdS ... a. 30 Evn xal véa 


In the hollow month the twenty-ninth day was & 7 xai véa, the 
twenty- eighth devrépa POivovros, and so on; the twenty-first vane there- 
fore évaryn Oivovtos. 


The separate years were designated at Athens by the name of the 
chief Archon, hence called dpywy érwvvpos, or “the name-giving Archon ;” 
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at Sparta by the first of the Ephors; at Argos by the priestess of Juno, 
&c. Timsus, the historian, introduced (about B.c. 130) the method of 
reckoning by Olympiads. The simplest rules for converting the year 
B.C. into Olympiads, and vice versa, are as follows : 


I. To find the year Bc, given the nth year of Ol. p, take the 
formula 781-—(4p+7). If the event happened in the second half of the 
Attic year, this must be farther reduced by 1; for the Attic year, as 
mentioned above, commenced with the summer solstice. Thus Socrates 
was put to death in Thargelion of Ol. 95, 1. Therefore he died in B.c. 
[{781 — (4 x 95 + 1)}- 1] =(781 — 381) —1 = 400-1 = 399. 


II. To find the Olympiad, given the year n Bc., take the formula 


TS'—". The quotient is the Ol. and the remainder the current year 





of it; if there is no remainder, the current year is the 4th of the Olym- 
piad. If the event happened in the second half of the given year, it 
must be increased by 1. Thus, to take the event just mentioned, 


Socrates was put to death aoe = SS = Ol. 99, 3. 


(6) Calculation of Money. 


The Athenians reckoned money most usually by the dpaxyy, a silver 
coin equivalent in value to 9.72 pence, or 92d. of our money, and there- 
fore as nearly as possible the counterpart of the modern French franc, 
which is worth about 93¢. The Romans regarded two drachmas as 
equivalent to their nwmus (Plautus, Pseud. mm. 2, 20; Truc. 11. 7, 12). 
There was another standard of weight, which was called the Atginetan 
Spaxyy7, and which was worth ls. 1d. But whenever a sum is men- 
tioned without any specification of the unit, Attic drachmas are always 
meant. The drachma contained six obols (oBoAo{), which were latterly 
of bronze; but the Athenians, in their best days, had silver obols, and 
separate silver coins from four drachmas to a quarter of an obol, or 
dixaAxov. One half of this, or the yxaAxots, and one-seventh of the 
xaAxovs, or the Aerrov, were the smallest coins known at Athens, and 
were always of bronze or copper. Sums of money were estimated by 
certain weights of silver. A mina (va) indicated a sum of 100 drachmas, 
and a talent (raAavrov) a sum of 60 minas. The following table gives 
the relations of all the coins and sums mentioned by the Attic writers. 
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The rate of interest was expressed in two ways: 
1. By the number of obolkt or drachma per minam per mensem. 
2. By the part of the principal that was paid as interest, either 
annually or for the whole time of the loan. 
Thus, 1. According to the first method of speaking : 
Per Oent. per Ann. Per Cent. per Ann. 
10 is éwi révre oBodois. 18 is éwi éwéa oBodors. 
12 ... éxt Spayyjz. 24, 36...éri duo, tpi Spaypais. 
16 ... drt oxrw oBodors. 
2. According to the second method: 
10 is roxot érdéxaror 20 is roxot éximepumrrot. 
124... roxot érdydoor. 334... rdxo. éxirperoc. 
16g... roxoe épexrot. 50 ... roKos npdALos. 


I. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS‘. 


d-, prefix, 63, 334 

a, quantity of, 24 8qq., 87 
-a, as genitive of rst decl., 89 
a for n, 64 

a, pure, 86 

dyayely, Hyayov, 198 
dyd-ywpt, 249 

dyadés, comparison, 159 
aydAaKTes, 334 
ayy&opat, 433 
ayvwoagrKe, 246 

Aypotxos, 127 

dyud, 117 

Ayxt, 527 

dywv, as second. pred., 457 
ddeAgds, 334 

adcxolny dv, 403 

*AOnvate, 150 

"AOhwnot, 76, 150, 487 
aOpdos and dépéos, 17 
aldavéarepos, 155 
aluoppayths, aludppuros, 331 
-awa, fem. of -wy or -as, 79 
aldXos, 2 

aicgxiwy, 158 

alcxivoz.at, with part. or inf., 588 
axddovos, 334 
axparéarepos, 155 

ArnOes, 112, 635 

as, 454 

add, 566 

a&AAd, after comparatives, 393 
dAAd, after ov, 575 

Addo re F, AAXort, §59 


G\Xos, 138, 463 
G\Xor’ Addov, AAAws, 567 
GAN ov ydp, 605 
GdrAws re kal, 567, 573 
aAwowwos, 312 
dua, 567, 579 
duaprdvew, c. gen., 466 
GuSporos, 54 
dyelvwy, 159 
duréxw, 293 
dul, §15 
dudls, 526 
duporepos, 139 
-ay, quantity of, 25 
-dv, gen. pl., 25 
-ay, not -Gy, infin., 256 
-ay for -acc in perf. act., 253 
dy and xév, 514, 537 8qq. 
dy, position of, 544 
repeated, 545 
only with past tenses of the indica- 
tive, 546 
not used with the fut. infin., 543 
in objective sentences, 543, 589 
-ava, aorist, 184 
dvd, 514 
ava for dvdornht, 515 
dvdedvos, 334 
dvaxowotaba, 440 
dvipdrodor, 162 
dydpecpovrns, dpyepdvrns, 332 
dyépyoua, transitive, 273 
dvev, 527 
dyvéxou.at, with double augment, 200 


1 This Index does not contain the words already occurring in alphabetical 
lists (pp. 162 sqq., 266 sqq., 270 8qq., 275 8qq., 281 sqq., 425 8qq., 442 8qq.); 
those which are declined and conjugated at length; and those which are classed or 
tabulated, e.g. the examples of long and short vowels, pp. 24 sqq. 
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dvéqrya, 272 
avOpwrevoua, 438 
dyra, 504 

dyréyerOat, c. gen., 483 
avr, 504 

dyridtxéw, augment of, 199 
ayrixpv and dyrixpus, 54 
dvuryewr, 93 

dvwpados, 3 

dofos, 334 

dwad\drrew, c. gen., 467 
drédpay, 231 

did, 430, 506 
"AwodXop, 41 

droorepe Twd TL, 500 
dxéxpn, 309 

dp’ ov and dpa pu, §58 
dpa, 567 

dpapa, 272 
*Apyervoica, 59 

dpelwv, 159 

dpt-, prefix, 334 
dpOpeta Oat, 436 

-dpcov, dimin. ending, 320 
dpdcw, 182 
aprayicraros, 156 
dpxew, ApxerPat, 443 
doraxtl, 29 

drap, 567 

dre, in causal sentences, 568, 605 
drep, c. gen., §27 
arindsw, 340 

drirns, 315 

"Arrixy, 3, 58 

av, aids, 568 

a’dra, 11 

aidAag, 17 

airap, 567 

aurixa, 568, §79 

atrés, 377, 462 
agavalyw, 17 

dxpts, c. gen., §27 
dxpis of, c. verbo, 581 


B, inserted between two liquids, 54 
Bdvavoos, 127, 530 

BdpBapos, 127 

Bacwdeus, 109, 112 

Bacidevrepos, 160 

Berriwy, BéXrepos, T&G 
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Bévricros, 60 
Bpépos, Bpvw, 11 
Bpddov, 64 

Bov, 113 


Y=",9 

ydXa, 102 

ydp, 568, 605 
yaoTpinapyos, 327 

ve, 568, 606 

yeydxew, 252 

yevérns, 315 

yrwoooua, 274 

yovets, with the article, 350 
yoru, 103, 115 

yedpouat and ypddu, 445 
yw}, 40, 100 


5, between two liquids, 54 
da-, 334 

Savelfew and daveliecOat, 439 
8¢, 568, 575 

dedelavauer, 287 

d¢5na, 272 

déxouat, with dat. of giver, 492 
5%, 570ev, 568 

dynAdouat, 441 

dFAOs elu, 403 

dra, 569 

did, 510 

d:aitdw, augment, 200 
diaxovety, 200 

Siarétouar and drcadexOjooua, 268 
diapépew, 476 

diagépecOa, 440 
diddoxouat, 445 

d:déact, 287 

dinxdvouv, 200 

dinrwv, 200 

Sixacds elt, 403 

dixaowddos, 327 

dikny, §27 

Stocxovpat, 437 

dimAdovos, 60, 147 

diwdovs, 147 

Sixcunues, Sexipys paves, 638 
div, 262 

Susxerov, 3 p. dual imp., 249 
dpawérns, 29, 314 
dpuxor\dwrrns, 332 
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duet, Sul, 14t 
dUvauzar, augment, 194 
duo-, 334 


€, pronunciation, 15 
lightest vowel, 12 

é-, augment, 62, 168 

Eaya, 272 

-eas, acc. pl. of nouns in -evs, 110 

éBrdornxa, éBeBracrixe, 195 

EBwoa, 264 

eyyus, 527 

eypiryopa, 198, 272 

EPEXNwWEL, 249 

€6nxa, 183 

el, 536 sqq. 

elev, in the apodosis, 610 

ele, 549 

elxovs, gen. for eixdvos, 106 

elul and elu, 227—230 

elvexa, Evexa, 110, 527 

elré, 42 

elmwpt, 249 

elpyw, elpyw, 17 

els, €s, 509 

els=pels, 140 

elra, Eretra, 569 

elra, in concessive sentences, 607 

eire, 573 

ex, €, 506 

éxas, 62 

éxacros, £39 

éxdrepos, 137 

Exart, §27 

éxduw and éxdvoua, 434 

éxewvos, 378 

éxexetpla, 57 

éxxAnordgw, augment, 199 

éxrodwy, 149 

éxoThvat, Cc. accus., 424 

é\dBeoxov, 246 

€Aacov, ‘‘oil-market,” 367 

éd\avvw, 61, 73 

€EXOE, 42 

"EXAAdMxKos, 331 

‘EAAds, 320 

“EXAny, 2 

*Edrrelen, 331 

euvnoOnv, 274 

éumroduv, 149 


év, 508 
&vexa, QS&, 110, 527 
évOctrev for évretdev, 57 
évox\éw, augment, 200 
evoXEpts, 149 
évravOol, 135 
év rots, with superlative, 396 
e&, 506, 430 
&, 62, 506 
éLalgyns, étamlyns, 149 
éfera, fut., 182 
éw, 56 
forma, 272 . 
érdodunv and éragduny, 441 
érel, érecdy, 569, 581, 605 
érel—ye, * although,” 569 
érjvera, 416 
émi, 517 
értoxepw, 149 
épydfouat, 274 
épeldw and épelrw, 292 
épt-, 334 
Epopat, 435 
Eppurya, 272 
Epxouat, 485 
Epxoua dpdowr, 599 
Eore, Err’ dy, 869, 581 
Errpopa, 12, 185 
éorws, -@oa, -ds, 124 
erddny, 56 
Erepos, 138 
rt, 575 
erpupny, 56 
e@, in composition, 200, 333 
evOv and evdus, 153, 485 
evdvs, c. particip., §79 
edvot, 93 
é~’ @ re, 602 
xpi, 41 
Exw, 273, 426, 477 

with the aor. particip., 580 
€wvoxoour, 197 
&ws, 93, 580, 581 


§ pronunciation, 8 
ga-, prefix, 334 
(Hv, 262 


”, pronunciation, 13 
#, 342, 390, 569, 573, 875 
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7, 569 

G yd4p, 558, 569 

745° 8s, 345 

457, §70 

HKW, 273 

WAEKT pov, 17 
Hypdv—Hdé, 576 

4 pty, 569 

jus, 580 

ALT X OV, 293 
qwredixouy, 200 
Wrap, 104 

7 mou, 4 wou 6%, 569 
‘“Hpacdjjs, rit 

pws, TIO 

4oOnv, 418 

rot, 569 

HrrdcGal rwos, 429, 476 


6, pronunciation, 9 
Oddaooa, 63, 64 

Oaccov, 56 

Odrepov, 69, 138 

Getvar and bécGat vouor, olklay, 439 
Oédovrl earl pot, 495 
Gcdcdboros, 327 

Oécparos, 327 

Oewpety and OewpeicAa, 438 
OnBafe, 150 

Oryydvew rwds, 483 
Gotuarcov, 69 

Opdxn, 57 

Opéyu, 56 

Oplé, 56 

Ovyarnp, 57 

605wp, 69 

Odupa, 13 


t, quantity of, 29 sqq. 
1, reflexive, 376 

ley and ldécda, 438 
txuevos and tfados, 17 
wa, 569 

lrmopavis, 338 
laworerpédnxa, 200 
"IcOpot, 76 

"Twves, 2 


k, relation of to sand A, 183 
Kay yoru, 72 


Kal, 570, 575 

kal 87, 568, 607 
xalwep, 607 

kal was; 570 

xal raira, 608 
xalrot, 608 

kax xepandty, &c., 72 
wands, 54, 158 

Kadds xadyadés, 327 
Karo, fut., 182 
Kddws, O4 

Kap pd, 72 

xdy vopov, 72 - 
Kard, §12 

xexddovro, 296 

Kév, 514, 537 
xiooodérns, 315 
kXetda and Krew, 102 
kNéos and KA¥w, If 
xvi, 262 

Kowwvew, C. gen., 4723 
Kovd{w and woddtopat, 449 
kpelrTwv, 159 

KpUTTouat, 439 

Kpida and xpudé, 25 
Kvwy, 106 


X, movable, 64 
AdOpa, 25 
ANakwareiy, 327 
avOdyw, c. particip., 580 
Aads, 93 
Aagvecerov, 249 
Adyava, 367 
Aeworatla, 332 
A€wy, 93 

Ala, 114 

Abyos, Q2 

Adyw wadatds, 337 
Aovoual, 432 


pd, val ud, 502 

pata, 86 

padaxalrodes, 330 
Madov 7 Ov, 393, 555 
Mapadan, 77 

Méyas, 125 

pecovenrew, c. gen., 476 
pels, pla, pév, 140 
BAXAW, 580 
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Kenévynxa, 185 
Méunva, 272 
Méuynpat, 274 
Lev, 570, 575, 576 
Mév ov, 577 8q. 
Hecalyews, pecarrdALos, 330 
mécos, necalrepos, 156 
Hégos, as second. predic., 463 
herd, 520 
Meradiddvat, c. gen., 472 
herarauBdvey, 472 
peratu, c. particip., §79 
Méreori pol rwos, 472 
mer éxew, 472 
Méxpts, Cc. gen., 526 
Béxpts ov, c. verb., 581 
MH, 552 sqy. 

with participle after imperative, 554 
Ki) od, 554, 559, 596 
LA WoTe, §59 
ut rh ye 34, §78 
pmicObw and micbodpa, 439 
Kévos, 462 
Kovopaylararos, 146 
-H6s, -ywv, a8 terminations, 312, 317 
ubaxos, 64 
Hovoa, 85 
Bev, §59 


vy, movable, 53 
evanescent, 60 
val ud, 502 
vais, 109, 113 
wekav, 501 
vigouat, 432 
vdcos, 92 
vouvexdvyT ws, 152 
vr, represented by a, 60 
vukTirdpos, 327 
VUKTWpP, 149 


&, two values of, 8 
éipos, 11 

Evdov, 92 
fw=aw, 508 


o, consonantal, g 
é6- for dva-, 63 


6, , 76 (8s), 134, 343 
b3e, 378 


ddorrdpos, 327 

oldapev, 289 

olos, repeated, 364 

olds Te, 139, 365 

ols, 108 

ola 0” of 8 Spacov, 551 
ofxonat, 580 

éXlyos, comparison of, 160 
dros, 463 

"Ordupmia, ’Od\uprlacw, 76 
bdwrXa, 272 

Buvupl rwa, 502 


buws, in concessive sentences, 607 


duws, duws, 570 
dda, “ shields,” 508 
dréray, dmére, 581 
drulw, 14, 253 
S3ws, 570 
Srws dy, 608 
dpa wi, 360 
Spa Srws uh, 602 
Spyua, 117 
dpéo Bros, 327 
dplfouat, 436 
oppaivw, 424 
dpyiPoOyjpa, gen., go 
Spyis, 102 
épxnorve, 113 
-ooay for -ov, in 3 p. plur., 253 
8s ye, 606 
donuépat, Scot pfves, 364 
5s uev— bs 5, bs xal ds, 345 
bcos with Oavyacrés, 364 
bow kal, 575 
bray, dre, 580 
Sr, in objective sentences, 587 
bre, ‘‘ because,” 571 
ol(k), 552 8qq. 
repetition of, 393, 554 
ovux ddvvaros, 558 
ovK édw, 555, 558 
ovx old’ el, 561 
ouK ov, 558 
ov uh, 562 sqq. 
ov wdvu, §58 
obv, 571 
ouvexa, 606 
ovTos, 378 
ovx AKioTAa, 558 
ox Srws, 578 
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ovx Sri, ‘not only,” 578 
ov~x Sri, ‘‘although,” 571 
Spor, ‘‘ fish-market,” 367 
wapd, 49, 431, 521 
wapaxabifouat, 440 
wapayouéw, augment, 199 
wapeXopat, 437 
Tlap6evwy, 321 

wapowéw, augment, 200 
wappnordfopar, augment, 199 
was, 354, 403 

wacay dpyny, Téxvyy, 502 
adoxw for r&Ooxw, 302 
warpadola, gen., gO 
wave, 428 

mwavopat, 436 

wedloy, accent, 320 
wei, 263 

wetpa, 86 

reipacOal twos, 482 
welcouat, 302, 305 
werdiw, 489 

wévre, 140 

wénxrya, wémpaya, répnva, 272 
wep, §72 

weptdldouat, 439, 479 
wépayka, 185 

WnSaY, 424 

wlopat, 183 

whiy, 572, §76 

whovgtos, 9 

woveicPat, 435 

mow, 253 

TONS, 113 

TON TEW, WOATEVOUAL, 437 
WoNUS, 125 

wourevs, 316 

xéppw and mpdcw, 526 
moots, 208 

mpaos, 126 

wpecBevouat, 437 
apécBus, 121 

mplacAa, 309 

ply, 582 

wp dy, 583 

mpd, 430, 504 

mpoeXw, 427 

WpoiKa, 149 

mpoopayat, 438 

wps, 523 


Mpoo Her Hor, 472 
mwpocleral ue, 451 
wpoofuuBddropmat, 472 
mpbrepov dy uh, 583 
xpolpyou, 149 
wpopuraxGe, 308 
aracs, 76 

awvedos, 61 

was dy, 549 


p, 16 

pp, 16 

pryéw, 424 

puelny, pujvat, 232 
produny, 292 


o, movable, 53, 116 
changed to aspirate, 62 

Lapriiuy, 62 

céwv, 40 

76-, frequent combination, 10, &5 

oxom® and cxomoipza, 438 

opjy, 262 

omdw, 182 

oroxdfouat, c. gen., 484 

OTPATEUW, OTPATEvoUaL, 437 

auxéa, 88 

avAn, cvs, 62 

TVWOXWKETE, 293 

ox, pronunciation, 8 

Lwxpdrys, IIT 

ows, 128 


rdXas, 121 

rédXa, not rdAXa, 67 
Taplas, 84 

rapulaci, 76 

tdpa, 67 

raws, 17 

Te, 573 

TEOVAKW, 421 
TELXETLAMAHTYS, 327 
rexualpecbal rut, 492 
TéTnKa, 272 

To 5€, 57 

TO TeXEUTALOY, 502 
-réos, verbal ending, 190 
réTEpes, 144 

térpact, 142 
rérpopa, 56 
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réxvn, ellipse of, 358 
Téws, §72, 580 
THAE, TNAOV, 333 
THAVYETOS, 333 
THOS, §72, 580 © 
Thy Mdws, 567 
Ttyvlka, 580 
rns, ending of nouns, 315 
rl Exywv, paduy, wadwr; 384 
TiOnuevat, TIOHpEvos, 226 
rAdAouat, 436 
TipmwpelcOat, 449 
tls, rls, accent, 43 
rls, as indefinite article, 348 
tls, usage of, 380 
tls, usage of, 381 
TO, 572 
Tolyap, 572 
rowdade, ToLovTos, 379 
76 xal ré, Ta Kal rd, 345 
TocovTov—daov, 574 
tpdmeta, 86 
Tpihpns, Tpinpwy, ae 
tplraros, 147 
tpbrov (8v Tpdmrov, &c.), 502 
Tuyxdvw, c. gen., 475 

cum particip., 580 
TUX Wp, 249 
Tw, with fem. noun, 134 


uv, quantity of, 33 sqq. 

v, consonantal, 11 
why pordy? 7 

vw, pronunciation, 14 

vAn, 62 

UTEUYNUUKE, 294 

brép, §13 

vrepéxew, 427 

Umitxvéouat, 293 

trd, §25 


¢, pronunciation, 8 

payee, pdyouat, 292 

gdalverac elvac and daiverar wy, 588 
depéc Bios, 327 

d0dvw, 580 

pOelpecOai twos, 467 


g@iXos, comparison, 157 

two significations, 556 
Prrdovos, 60 
PoBotpar wh, 560 
ppoddos, 61 
dvw, 227 2 
Gwrwy, 40 


xdfouar, 296 

xalpw, 580 

Xapw, 502 

xauvés, 116 

xelp, 107 

xelpwy, 159 

xpav and xp7jcGa, 439 
xp7v, in the apodosis, 541 
xpjoGat, 262 

xphorwyv from xpno7s, 39 
xdiuwris, 68 

xwpls, c. gen., 526 
xWwaTts, 68 

xsray, 67 


piv, 262 
Yigos, ellipse of, 358 
yrds, of letters, 7 


w, pronunciation, 13 

w for 7, 13 

wooreroinuévos, 200 

wAAoL, 17 

-wy for -ovrs, 56 

-wy, termination, 321 

wpe Odpovs, Hpos, 471 

WpioTos, 17 

ws, 572 

ws, in objective sentences, 587 
in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 597 

ws elrety, ws Eos elretv, &c., 599 

ws dy, 600 

ws ay uddtora, 6o1 

sre, in illative sentences, 593 

in final sentences, 602 
wv, not two s_llables, 13 
wpedov, in wishes, 549 
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ABLATIVE, genitive used as, 466 
Acatalectic, 614 
Accent, as determining the quantity, 
24 
nature of the, 37 8qq. 
in the rst declension, 39 
in contracted words of 2nd de- 
clension, 92 
in the 3rd declension, 40, 112 
of nouns in -T7s, -Tov, 315 
in -T7S, -TYTOS, 319 
in -“7, 317 
in -7, 7b. 
in -1ov, 320 
of compounds, 337 
of adjectives, 322 
of syncopated nouns in -7, 
-€pos, 40 
of yur}, 40, 100 
of the gen. pl. of nouns in 
-hons, -HOns, &e., 112 
of nouns in -ws, 94 
in parathetic compounds, 42 
in elision, 72 
Accusative in -» of 3rd declension, 95 
of quantity and quality, 423 
use of, 497 
of motion, 2b. 
of extension, 498 
of duration, 7b. 
of the immediate object, 7b. 
of the more remote object, 
499 
of cognate signification, 501 
in apposition to the whole 
sentence, 503 
as subject of the infinitive, 
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Adjectives, terminations of, 116 
of one termination, 129 
of two terminations, 126 
of three terminations, 116 
8qq. 
as epithet, 386 
as subject, 388 
in -ws, 127 
irregular, 125 
Adonius, 617 
Adverbs, formation of, 148 
comparison of, 160 
folic dialect, 2 
Alcaic verse, 630 
Alexandrian dialect, 233 
Alphabet, 6 
Anacoluthon, 609 
Anacrusis, 614 
Anapeastic verse, 618 
Anomalous nouns, 162 
verbs, 264 8qq. 
Antispastic verses, 633 
Aorists in -oxov, -cxopny, 246 
with intransitive signification, 
273 
signification and use of, 411 
pass. with mid. signif., 268 
Apheresis, §7 
Apobole, 53 
A podotic sentences, §57 
Aposiopesis, 610 
Apostrophe, 56, 72 
Apposition, 368 sqq. 
Arsis, 612 
Article, 343 
declension of, 134 
with proper names, 344 
with dependent gen., 351 
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Article, omitted with subject, 347 | 
appears with predicate, 348 
as relative, 345 
with was, 354 
without a noun, 355 
as demonstrative, 345 
with pronouns, 351 
Asclepiadean verse, 618 
Aspirate, 16, 56 
for an initial ¢, 63 
Asynartete verses, 628 
Asyndeton, 609 
Attic dialect, 3 
its peculiarity in verbal 
forms, 234, 252, 261 
Attraction of the relative, 362 
of olos, 363 
Augment, syllabic, 194 
temporal, 195 
both kinds together, 199 
in compound verbs, 198 
in compounds with e¢8 and 
Suc-, 200 
before the preposition, 199 
omission of the, 201, 247 


Bacchius, 627 
Basis, 614 
Brachylogy, 610 
Breathings, 16 


Cesura, 615 

Calendar, 637 

Cases, 76, 80 

contrasted meanings of, 503 

Catalectic, 614 

Causal sentences, 604 

Changes of consonants, 54 

Characteristic of the verb, 175 

Choriambus, 647 

Comparative, formation of, 154 
in -twy, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 390 

Comparison, degrees of, 154 8qq. 

Composition, 325 sqq. 

Compound verbs, 328, 339 

Concessive sentences, 607 

Conditional propositions, 536 sqq. 
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Conjugation in general, 173 


of verbs in -4z, 192 
barytone verbs, 232 
contracted verbs, 253 
irregular and defective, 
281 sqq. 
Conjunctions, 566 
Contraction of vowels, 65 
Contractions in writing, 20 
Copula as part of the proposition, 341 
concord with subject, 398 
verbs which serve as, 397 
wanting, 400 
Copulative sentences, 572 
Correlatives, 137 
Crasis, 67 
accent in, 38 
Cretic rhythms, 614, 627 
Crude-form, 75 


Dactylic verse, 615 
Dative, use and signification of, 486 sqq. 
of coincidence or contingency, 
ibid. 
of the instrument or proximate 
cause, 490 
of the recipient, 493 
of special limitation, 495 
Declension in general, 80 sq. 
Ist, 84 
2nd, go 
3rd, 94 
irregular and defective, 162 
Deponent verbs, 265, 440 
Derivation, 319 
Dialects, 3 
differences of, 64 
in Ist declension, 8g 
in 2nd declension, 94 
in 3rd declension, 112 
in verbs in -u, 225 
in barytone verbs, 246 
in contracted verbs, 260 
Digamma, 10, 616 
Diminutives, 320 
Disjunctive sentences, 572 
Distributive sentences, 575 
Dochmius, 632 
Doric dialect, 2 
Dual, 77 
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Ectasis, 73 Impersonal verbs, 342, 403 
Elision, :71 Indicative, past tenses of with dy, 546 
Ellipse, 609 without d» in the apodusis, 


Enclitics, 43 

Epitrite rhythms, 614 

Euphony, 51 

Eupolideus Polyschematistus, 633 


Feet (in metre), 612 
Feminines in -os of 2nd declension, go 
Final sentences, §97 sqq. 
Fractions, how expressed, 146 
Frequentative usages, 275, 547 
Future, formation of, 181 
mid. with pass. sign., 270 
mid. with act. sign., 7b. 
use and signif. of, 406 
for the imperative, 550 
with ot n4, 562 sqq. 


Gender determined by sign., 77 
rst decl., 84 
and decl., go 
3rd decl., 97 
Genitive, use of, 464 sqq. 
ablative, 466 
partitive, 470 
relative, 475 
idiomatic uses, 481 
Glyconeus, 618 
Grammar, parts of, 4 
Gutturals movable, 63 


Hellenistic dialect, 4 

Hemimer, 616 

Hemiolian rhythms, 614 
Hephthemimeral cesura, 616 
Hexameter verse, 615 

Hyperbaton, 611 

Hypercatalectic, 614 

Hyperthesis, 61 

Hypothetical propositions, 342, 536 3qq. 


Jambelegus, 631 
Tambic verse, 623 
Illative sentences, 592 sqq. 
expressed adverbially, 456 
by the tertiary predicate, 534 
Imperative, use of the, 549 
Imperfect, signification and use of, 409 
in -oKov, -oKxouny, 246 


54! 
in final sentences, 603 
in temporal sentences, 581 sq. 
in objective sentences, 587 


Infinitive, forms of, 226, 252, 264 


in protasis, 552 
as imperative, +. 
in temporal sentences, 534 
in objective sentences, 376, 
503, 586 
in illative sentences, 593 
in final sentences, 598, 603 
after an adjective, 586 
Interest of money, 640 
Interrogative, 381 
with ot, 558 
with 44%}, 559 
Intransitive verbs, 422 
with passive con- 
struction, 428 
Tonic dialect, 3 
in forms of verbs, 225, 250, 
263 
Tonicus a majore, a minore, 620 
Tota subscriptum, 14 
in the inf. termination 
-Gy, 256 
Ithyphallicus, 621 


Lecythius, 622 

Letters, pronunciation of, 7 
classification of, 1 
origin and arrangement of, 17 
changes of, 50 sqq. 

Locative, 76, 486 

Logacedic verses, 628 


Metathesis, 61 

Metre, 612 

Middle voice, 166, 432 8qq. 

Money (Attic), 639 
interest of, 640 

Month (division of), 638 

Moods, 171, 545 8qq. 
in conditional sentences, 5 36.8qq. 
in temporal sentences, 580 sqq. 
in final sentences, 597 
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Names, gentile, 319 
Negative particles, 552 sqq. 
in objective sentences, 
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in illative sentences, 
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Neuter plural with singular verb, 342, 


399 
Nominative as subject, 366 
as secondary predicate, 457 
with the participle abso- 
lute, 464 
in apposition to a sentence, 
373 
Nouns, 75 8qq. 
irregular, 162 sqq. 
Numbers, 77 
Numerals, 140 
Numerical signs, 142, 1.45 


Object, immediate and remote, 498, 499 
Objective sentences, 584 
Olympiads (mode of reckoning), 639 
Optative, 171, 179, 547 
in contracted verb, 255 
perf. pass. in ditto, 261 
of verbs in -vyusnt, 224 
with dy, 539 
apodotic use without dy, 547 
in oblique narration, 587, 589 
expressing @ wish or prayer, 
548 . 


Peonic rhythms, 614, 627 

Parosmiac, 619 

Participle, declension of, 121 sqq. 
with article, 346, 359 
conditional, 542 
temporal, 579 
causal, 604 
concessive, 607 
as primary predicate, 402 
as secondary predicate, 457 
in objective sentences, 588 
in final sentences, 599 

Particles, 566 

Parts of speech, 47 

Passive voice, 166, 429 

Pathology, 50 


SUBJECTS. 651 
Patronymics, 320 
Paulo-post future, 421 
Pause in the Senarius, 624 
Pentameter, 657 
‘Penthemimeral czesura, 616 
Perfect, forms, 184 
signification, 408 
irregular usage, 272 
Periphrasis, 367 
Person-endings, 192 8qq. 
Pherecrateus, 618 
Pleonasm, 610 
Pluperfect, epic forms, 247 
usage, 420 
Plural instead of singular, 367 
Positive in prosody, 22 
Possessive with article, 352 
with gen. of pers. pron., 372 
Predicates, three classes, 360, 397 
primary: nouns, 397 
participles, 402 
other verbals, 7b. 
tenses of the finite verb, 404 
primary considered with re- 
ference to secondary pre- 
dicates : voices of the 
verb, 422 
secondary : adverbs, 453 
cases of nouns, 456 
tertiary predicates, 528 
dependent sentences, how 
related to, 565 
Prepositions, with genitive, 504 
with dative, 508 
with accusative, 509 
with two cases, 510 
with three cases, 515 
in composition, 328 
Present, signif. and use of, 405 
Pronominal elements, 48, 311 
Pronouns, form and inflexion, 130 sqq. 
personal, 130, 374 
of self, 132, 375 
possessive, 133 
relative, 134, 361 
distinctive, 2b. 
indicative, 135, 379 
indef. and interr., 136, 380 
relative indefinite, 1d. 
correlative, 137 
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Pronouns, discretive and distributive, 
138 
as subject, 373 sqq- 
Pronunciation of Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus, 7 
Propositions, their three parts, 341 
Protasis and apodosis, 536 
Protatic sentences, 557 


Quantity of syllables, 22 sqq. 


Reduplication, 197 
in compound verbs, 198 
Attic, 2b. 
Relative, 134, 361 
attraction of, 362 sqq. 
Rhythm, 612 
Roots of words, 46 


Sapphic verse, 629 

Saturnian verse, 622 

Schema Pindaricum, 399 

Senarius (Iambic), 623 

Singular for plural, 366 

Stops, 44 

Subject of proposition, 341, 366 

Subjunctive, 171, 179, 546 
hortative or deliberative, 548 
after wply dy, 583 

Superlative, formation of, 154 sqq. 
iM -coros, 157 
anomalous, 159 
syntax of, 394 

Syllables, division of, 21 

Synaphea, 619 

Syncope of nouns in -np, 106 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Synizesis, 70 


Temporal sentences, 578 sqq. 
Tenses, division of the, 168 
signif, 404 
usage of, 405 

formation of, 181 
Thesis, 612 
Tmesis, 61 
Trimeter Acatalectic (Iambic), rules for, 
624 
Tripudiatio, 621 
Trochaic verse, 621 


Unaccentuated words, 42 


Verbals, formation of, 190 sqq. 
syntax of, 402 
Verbs, kinds of, 167 
in -, 192 
barytone, 232 
contract, 253 
liquid, 181, 183 
in -aw, -€w, -ow, -vw with short 
vowel before -ow, 182 
with trans. and intrans. signif., 
422 
Verse, 612 
Vocative in third declension, 9§ 8qq. 
accent of, 41 
Vowel of connexion, 177 
Vowels, pronunciation of, 12, 13 
quantity of, 24 sqq. 
affections of, 64 sqq. 


Zeugma, 610 
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of Schools. Crown 8vo. 5:.| 
%* The two books bound together, 10s. 6d. 


A Collection of Problems and Examples adapted to the 
‘*Elementary Course of Mathematics.”” With an Appendix, containing the 
Questions proposed during the first Three Days of the Senate-House Ex- 
aminations in the Years 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851. Second Edition. 8vo. 
6s. 





Elementary Chapters in Astronomy, from the ‘ Astro- 
nomie Physique’ of Biot. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN (Rev. W.N.) A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid 
Body. 8vo. 68. 6d. 


Solutions of the Examples appended to a Treatise on 
the Motion of a Rigid Body. 8vo. 68. 


HIND (Rev. Joun) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic, com- 
prising the Nature and Use of Logarithms, with the Computations em- 
loyed by Artificers, Gagers, and Land Surveyors. Designed for the use of 
Btuverits. Ninth Edition, With a New Appendix of Miscellaneous 
Questions. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


—__——— Key to the Arithmetic, with an Appendix, consisting of 
Questions for Examination in all the Rules of Arithmetic. Second Edition. 
12mo. 5s. ‘ 


Principles and Practice of Arithmetical Algebra: Estab- 
lished upon strict methods of Mathematical Reasoning, and illustrated by 
Select Examples proposed during the last Thirty Years in the University of 
Cambridge. Third Edition. l2mo. .5s. 


___——— Elements of Algebra. Sixth Edition, revised, improved, 
and reduced in price. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, with the 
Nature and Properties of Logarithms and the construction and use of 
Mathematical Tables. Fifth Edition. 12mo. : 
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HOPKINS (Rev. W. B.) A Series of Figures illustrative of Geo- 


ee Optics. From the German of Professor Scnettpacn. Demy folio. 
Ss. e 


HYMERS (Rev. Dr.) The Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. Third Edition. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equations. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


: A Treatise on Conic Sections. Third Edition. 8vo. 
3. 


A Treatise on Analytical Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions. Third Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MILLER (Pror.) An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 
Calculus. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 


__.____ A Treatise on Crystallography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


O'BRIEN (Rev. M. A.) Mathematical Tracts. On La Place’s 
Coefficients; the Figure of the Earth; the Motion of a Rigid Body about 
its Centre of Gravity ; Precession and Nutation. 8vo. 4s. 62. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus, in 
which the Method of Limits is exclusively made use of. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Plane Coordinate Geometry; or the 
Application of the Method of Coordinates to the Solution of Problems in 
Plane Geometry. 8vo. 9s. 


PEACOCK (Dean). A Treatise on Algebra. Vol. I. Arith- 


inetical Algebra. 8vo. 15s. Vol. II. Symbolical Algebra, and its Applica- 
tion to the Geometry of Position. 8vo. 16s, 6d. 


PELL (M. B.) Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential 
Calculus. 8vo. 28. Gd. 


SANDEMAN (A.) A Treatise on the Motion of a Single Particle, 


and of ‘I'wo Particles acting on one another. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SCOTT (Rev. W.) Elementary Treatise on Plane Coordinate 


Geometry, with its Application to Curves of the Second Order. Crown 8vo. 
5a. Gd. 


WEBSTER (T.) The Principles of Hydrostatics. An Elementary 


Treatise on the Laws of Fluids and their Practical Application. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


WHEWELL (Rev. Dr.) Conic Sections; their principal Pro- 
perties proved Geometrically. Third Edition. 8vo. 22. 6d 


Mechanical Euclid. Containing the Elements of 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics, demonstrated after the manner of Geometry. 
Fifth Edition, l2mo. 9s. 
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WALTON ww) A Collection of Elementary Problems in Hydro- 
P 


statics, an tics, designed for the use of those Candidates for Mathe- 
matical Honors, who are preparing for the First Three days of the Senate- 
House Examination. Preparing. 


A Collection of Elementary Problems in Statics and 
Dynamics. Designed for the use of those Candidates for Mathematical 
Honors, who are preparing for the First Three days of the Senate-House 
Examination. 108. 6d. 


A Collection of Problems in illustration of the Princi- 
ples of Theoretical Mechanics. Second Edition, with numerous alterations 
and additions, 8vo. 188. 


A Collection of Problems in illustration of the Princi- 
ples of Theoretical Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Problems in illustration of the Principles of Plane 


Coordinate Geometry. 8vo. 16s. 


A Treatise on the Application of Analysis to Solid 
Geometry. Commenced by D. F. Grrecory, M.A.; concluded by W. 
Watton, M.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 123. 


Examples of the Processes of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus. Collected by D. F. Grecory, M.A. Second Edition, 
edited by W. WaLton, M.A. 8vo. 188. 


WRIGLEY (Rev. A.) <A Collection of Examples and Problems 


in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Mensuration, Trigonometry, 
Analytical Geometry, and Conic Sections, Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Theory of Equations ; with Answers and occasional Hints. Fourth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Classical. 
ALFORD (Dean). Passages in Prose and Verse from English 


Authors for Translation into Greek and Latin; together with selected 
Passages from Greek and Latin Authors for Translation into English: 
forming a regular course of Exercises in Classical Composition. 8vo. 6s. 


AMOS (AnpDREW). Gems of Latin Poetry. With Translations. 
8vo. 12s. . 


ARUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori. Collegit atque ed. H. Drury, A.M. L£ditio quinta. 8vo. 12s. 


DEMOSTHENES de Falsa Legatione. Second Edition, carefully 
revised, By R. SHILtLetro, A.M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Select Private Orations. After the Text of 
Dinporr, with the various Readings of KriskE and BEKKER. With 
English Notes. By C. 'T. Penrose, A.M. For the use of Schools. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


Select Speeches. Translated, with Notes. By 
C. R. Kennepy, A.M. 12mo. 9s. 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Carefully re- 
printed from the best Editions : 

This Series is intended to supply for the use of schools and students cheap 
and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall be superior in me- 
chanical execution to the small German editions now current in this 
country, and more convenient inform. The Texts of the Bibliotheca 
Classica and Grammar-school Classics, so far as they huve been pub- 
lished, will be adopted. These editions have taken their place among 
scholars as valuable contributions to the classical literature of this 
country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious and 
practical nature of English scholarship; and as the editors have formed 
their texts from a careful examination of the best editions extant, it is 
believed that no texts better for general use can be found. The 
volumes will be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, in 
16mo. size, and will be issued at short intervals, neatly bound in cloth. 

ZFSCITYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. 3a. 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. PaALey, A.M. 3 Vols. Vol. I. 3s. 6d. Vol. II. 
38. Gel. 

HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. Braxes.iry, S.T.B. 

HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 28. 6, 

TITUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. G. Donaupson, S§.T.P. 2 vols. 72. 

VERKGILIUS, ex recensione J. Coxrncronx, A.M. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GR-ECUM, TEXTUS STEPHANICT, 1550. Acce- 
dunt varie lectiones ‘editionuin Bezx, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tiachen- 
dorfii, et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) A Complete Greek Grammar. Second 
Edition, very much enlarged and adapted for the use of University Students. 
8vo. 16s. 


Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 
sidered with especial reference to Competitive Tests and University Teach- 
ing. A Practical Essay on Liberul Education. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Varronianus. <A Critical and Historical Intro- 


duction to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged, 8vo. 1438. 


ELLIS (R.) A Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, in which 
his Route is traced over the Little Mont Cenis. With Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. Fabulw Quatuor. Scilicet, Hippolytus Coronifer, 
Alcestixs, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad tidem Manuscrip- 
torum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et Annotationibus instruxit J. H. 
Monk, 8.T.P. Fditio nora. 8vo. 12s. 
Separatcly—Hirro.ytus. 8vo. cloth, 5s. Atcesyis. 8vo. sewed, 4a. 6d. 


-~— Tragosdie Priores Quatuor, ad fidem Manuscriptoram 
emendatm et brevibus Notis instructew. Edidit R. Porsox, A.M., &c., 
recensuit suasque notulas subjecit J. ScHOLEFIEnLD, A.M. ditto tertia. 
8vo. 10s. bd. 


HOLDEN (Rev. H. A.) Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Being select 


Passages for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 68. 


Foliorum Silvula. Part IE. Being Select Passages for 
Translation into Latin Lyric and Greek Verse. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
78. Gd 


Foliorum Centuria. Selections for Translation into 
Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the University and College Examina- 
tion Papers. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8a. : 
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HYPERIDES, The Funeral Oration of, over Leosthenes and 
his Comrades in the Lamian War. The Fragments of the Greek Text 
edited with Notes and an Introduction, and an engraved Facsimile of the 
whole Papyrus. By C. Banineron, B.D. 4to. lds. 


—_________— The Oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, 
respecting the Treasure of Harpalus. The Fragments of the Greek Text, 
now first edited from the Facsimile of the Ms. discovered at Egyptian 
Thebes in 1847; together with other Fragments of the same Oration cited 
in Ancient Writers. With a Preliminary Disscrtation and Notes, and a 
Facsimile of a portion of the MS. By C. Banincton, B.D. 4dto. 6s. Gd. 


KENNEDY (Rev. Dr.) Progressive Exercises in Greek Trag 


Senarii, followed by a Selection from the Greek Verses of Sheeibere 
School, and prefaced by a short Account of the Iambie Metre and Style of 
Greek Tragedy. For the use of Schools and Private Students. Second 
Edition, altered and peru: 8vo. 8a. 


MULLER (C. 0.) Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aschylus. 
With Critical Remarks and an Appendix. Translated from the German. 
Sccond Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


OKES (Rev. Dr.) Mvsie Etonenses sive Carminvm Eton Condi- 


torum Delectvs. Series Nova. Vol. I. Fascicvlvs I. 8vo. 5a, 


PLATO, The Protagoras of. The Greek Text, with English 
Notes. By W. Waytr, M.A. 8vo0. 52. 6d. 


PLAUTUS (M.A.) Aulularia. Ad fidem Codicum qui in Bibliotheca 


Musei Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum recensuit, Notisque et 
Glossario locuplete instruxit J. Hitpyarp, A.M. ditto altera,  8vo. 
7s. 60. 





Menrchmei. Ad fidem Codicum qui in 
Bibliotheca Musei Britannici exstant aliorumque nonnullorum recensuit, 
a Vee et Glossario locuplete instruxit J. Hitpyarp, A.M. E£ditio altera. 
is. Gd, 


PROPERTIUS. With English Notes, a Preface on the State of 
Tatin Scholarship. By F. A. PaLey. With copious Indices. 108. 6d. 


TACITUS (C.) Opera, ad Codices antiquissimos exacta et emendata, 


Commentario critico ct exegetico illustrata. 4 vols. 8vo. Edidit F. Rirrer, 
Prof. Bonnensis. 14. 8s. 


AMOS (A.) Ruins of Time Exemplified in Sir Matthew Hale’s 


History of the Pleas of the Crown. 8vo. 8s. 


The English Constitution in the Reign of King 
Charles the Second. 8vo. 108. 


—— —-——— Martial and the Moderns. 8vo. 8s. 


“==>. -_-——— Observations on the Statutes of the Reign of King 
Henry VII. In the Press. 
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ATHENAE CANTABRIGIENSES. By C. H. Coopsr, F.S.A. 


and TuHompsox Cooper. 


This work, in illustration of the biography of notable and eminent men 
who have been members of the University of Cambridge, comprehends 
notices of: 1. Authors, 2. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbats, 
heads of religious houses and other church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, 
diplomatists, military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and eminent 
practitioners of the civil or common law. 5. Sufferers for religious and 
political opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in tuition. 7. 
Eminent physicians and medical practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, 
and heralds. 9. Heads of Colleges, professors, and principal officers of 
the university. 10. Benefactors to the university and colleges, or to 
the public at large. 


Volume I. 1500—1585. 8vo. cloth. 18s. 


CAMBRIDGE ee ees CALENDAR. (Continued annu- 
ally.) 12mo. 6s. Gd. 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. Being a Supple- 
ment to the Cambridge University Calendar, 1858. l2mo. 3¢. 6d. 


Containing those set for the Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships.—Theological 
Examinations.—Carus Prize.—Crosse Scholarships.— Mathematical Tri- 
pos.—The Ordinary B.A. Degree.—Smith’s Prize.—University Secho- 
larships.—Classical Tripos.—Moral Sciences Tripos.—Chancellor’s Legal 
Medals —Chancellor’s Medals.—Bell’s Scholarships.—Natural Sciences 
Tripos.—Previous Examination.—Theological Fxamination. With 
Lists of Ordinary Degrecs, and of those who have passed the Pre- 
vious and Theological Examinations, 


The Examination Papers of 1856, price 2s. 6d.; 1857, 3s. 6d. may still be had. 


EXTON (Rev. F.) Philosophical Critique of the Argument in 
Pope’s Essay on Man. An Essay which obtained the Burney Prize for the 
year 1856. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES : sive Catalogus eorum quos 
ab anno 1760 usque ad 10m Octr. 1856, Gradu quocunque ornavit Academia. 
8vo. 108, 


LEAPINGWELL (Dr.) A Manual of the Roman Civil Law, 
arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. HaLiirax. Designed for the use 
of Students in the Universities and Inns of Court. 8vo. 12s. 


LIVINGSTONE (Dr.) Cambridge Lectures. Together with a 
Preparatory Letter by the Rev. Professor Szepc wick, M.A., F.R.S., &e. Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited with Introduction, Life of 
Dr. Livinastont, Notes and Appendix, by the Rev. Wiittiam Monk M.A,, 
F.R.A.S. &ec., of St. John’s College, and Curate of Christ Church, Care 
bridge. With a Portrait and Map, also a larger Map, by Arrowsmith, 
granted especially for this work by the President and Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London : the whole work being a compendium of 
information on the Central South African Question. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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